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PREFACE. 


A  JUST  liberty  of  thinking  (which  on  the  one  hand  is  not  governed 
by  old  and  popular  prejudices,  nor  on  the  other  hand  led  aside  by 
the  affectation  of  novelty  and  a  desire  of  thinking  out  of  the  common 
way,)  which  hath  nothing  but  truth  in  view,  and  the  serving  the 
cause  of  real  goodness  and  righteousness,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
noblest  things  in  the  world.  To  be  a  freethinker  in  this,  which  is 
the  most  proper  sense  of  the  word,  must  be  owned  to  be  an 
honourable  and  amiable  character.  This  the  enemies  of  our  holy 
religion  are  sensible  of,  and  therefore  they  have  done  themselves  the 
honour  to  assume  this  character  as  if  it  were  their  sole  privilege, 
and  a  distinction  that  sets  them  above  the  rest  of  mankind.  Hut 
as  no  man  is  a  freethinker  or  a  good  reasoner,  merely  for  calling 
himself  so,  the  justness  of  their  pretensions  to  that  character  must 
be  examined  by  other  things  than  their  own  confident  boastings. 
If  these  gentlemen  were  really  what  they  pretend  to  be,  the  sincere 
lovers  and  friends  of  truth,  and  of  a  just  liberty  of  thinking,  this 
would  appear  by  their  fair  and  ingenuous  way  of  treating  the  argu- 
ment they  have  undertaken.  We  should  be  able  to  trace  in  their 
conduct  and  in  their  writings  the  fair  and  beautiful  lines  of  candour 
and  sincerity,  an  impartial  love  of  truth,  and  an  openness  of  mind 
to  conviction  and  evidence,  a  modesty  of  sentiment,  and  a  calm  and 
serious  temper  of  mind  becoming  the  importance  of  the  inquiry. 
But  I  shall  hardly  be  thought  severe,  if  I  say,  that  he  that  would 
look  for  any  thing  of  this  kind  in  the  writings  of  those  that  have 
lately  appeared  amongst  us  in  the  cause  of  infidelity,  would  find 
himself  very  much  disappointed.  Bold  and  confident  assertions  he 
will  everywhere  meet  with,  many  things  that  discover  high  conceit 
of  their  own  sagacity  and  penetration,  and  a  contempt  of  othera 
that  do  not  think  in  their  way ;  a  willingness  to  use  any  arts  of 
misrepresentation  to  serve  their  cause ;  and  a  strong  desire  to  give 
an  odious  or  a  ludicrous  turn  to  every  thing  where  revelation  is 
concerned  ;  and  all  covered  over  with  a  pretended  regard  (though 
it  must  be  owned  the  disguise  is  generally  very  thin)  for  that 
religion  they  are  using  their  repeated  endeavours  to  subvert  and  to 
destroy. 

But  amongst  them  all  there  is  scarce  any  who  hath  rendered 
himself  more  remarkable  this  way  than  one  that  hath  lately  ap- 
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peared  under  the  character  of  the  ^  Moral  Philosopher/  though,  if 
there  be  any»morality  in  writing,  I  never  knew  any  that  had  a  loi 
just  pretension  to  this  character.  I  would  be  one  of  the  last  to 
charge  any  man  with  a  want  of  honesty  and  sincerity ;  but  then 
are  many  things  in  his  book  that  look  like  a^  wilful  perversion  and 
misrepresentation  of  facts  as  well  as  arguments ;  and  sometimes  so 
circumstanced,  that  it  is  scarce  possible  for  the  most  extensile 
charity  to  suppose  that  it  was  owing  to  mere  ignorance.  PerhapB 
the  author  himself  would  not  be  willing  to  accept  of  this  apolo^. 
I  cannot  help  looking  upon  it  as  an  honour  to  Christianity,  that  its  i 
adversaries  find  themselves  obliged  to  take  such  methods  as  these,  \ 
in  order  to  carry  on  their  designs  against  it.  Does  not  this  argue  a  { 
secret  consciousness  that  they  can  never  prevail  by  a  fair  attack  t 
upon  the  Scriptures  ?  For  surely  he  must  be  either  very  wicked  or  I 
very  foolish  that  would  have  recourse  to  such  base  arts  as  these  to  .  j 
serve  his  cause,  if  he  thought  his  end  could  be  answered  without  ; 
it,  and  that  fair  and  just  reasoning  and  an  equal  candid  manage-  i 
ment  would  do  as  well.  : 

This  author  pretends  to  go  further  in  his  concessions,  than  some   \ 
of  his  brethren  and  fellow-labourers  in  the  same  cause.     He  ac-   : 
knowledgeth  the  great  usefulness  of  revelation,  in  aid  of  human   \ 
reason  in  the  present  corrupt  state  of  mankind  ;  and  seems  to  find   i 
fault  with  those  who  maintain,  that  *  under  the  present  pravitv   i 
and  corruption  of  mankind,  the  religion  of  nature  is  written  with    \ 
sufficient  strength  and  clearness  upon  every  man's  heart  f  and  who 
therefore  are  not  so  thankful  as  they  ought  to  be  *  for  the  light  of 
the  gospel,'  p.  145.     And  though  he  openly  and  avowedly  rejects 
the  Old  Testament,  and  plainly  declares  that  he  will  have  ^  nothing 
to  do  with  it  in  religion  ;'  yet  if  we  were  to  judge  of  his  sentiments 
by  several  passages  in  his  book  separately  considered,  one  would 
be  apt  to  think  that  he  entertained  very  favourable  thoughts  of 
Christianity.     It  were  easy  to  fill  several  pages  with  direct  and 
formal  passages,  where  he  speaks  honourably  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  religion  he  hath  introduced,  as  having  brought  clearer  disco- 
veries of  our  duty,  and  enforced  it  by  stronger  motives,  and  pro- 
vided more  effectual  aids,  than  ever  was  done  before       And  he 
expressly  declares  himself  to  be  a  'Christian  upon  the  foot  of  the 
New  Testament,'  p.  352.     But  if  we  compare   these  with  other 
passages  in  his  book,   we  shall  find  reason  to  think  that  all  his 
pretended  regard  for  Christianity,  and  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  only 
the  better  to  carry  on  his  design  of  subverting  it.     At  the  same 
time  that  he  affects  to  speak  wim  great  respect  of  Jesus  Christ,  he 
insinuates  several  base  reflections  upon  his  conduct  and  character ; 
and  justifies  those  that  put  him  to  death  as  acting  like  good  pa- 
triots, who  were  under  a  necessity  of  doing  what  they  did  out  of  a 
regard  to  the  welfare  and  safety  of  their  country.     Though  he  pre- 
tends to  acknowledge  the  usefulness  of  divine  revelation,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  revelation  brought  by  Jesus  Christ  in  the  present 
corrupt  state  of  mankind,  he  leaves  us  no  way  of  knowing  when  a 
divine  revelation  is  really  given ;  and  particularly  endeavours  to 
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destroy  the  proof  on  which  the  authority  of  Christ's  divine  mission^ 
and  of  the  Christian  revelation  is  established,  drawn  fiom  miracles, 
prophecy,  and  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  yea, 
Jie  absolutely  denies  them  to  l)e  any  proofs  at  all.  Though  he 
Bometimes  talks  of  the  great  benefit  oi  the  light  of  the  gospel,  yet 
he  will  not  allow  that  any  one  thing  was  discovered  by  that  reve- 
lation but  what  was  known  as  well  before,  except  '  salvation  by 
Jeaus  Christ  as  the  Jewish  Messiah,'  that  is,  as  he  explains  it,  the 
national  deliver  of  the  Jews,  and  the  restorer  of  the  kingdom  to 
Israel  in  a  temporal  political  sense.  This  very  thing  which  he  all 
along  explodes  as  false  and  absurd,  he  represents  as  uie  only  proper 
article  of  the  Christian  faith,*  and  as  the  whole  of  that  TOspel 
which  was  preached  by  all  the  apostles,  except  St.  Paul,  who  he 
pretends  preached  a  different  gospel  from  the  rest'  He  professeth 
to  be  a  Christian  on  the  foot  of  the  New  Testament,  and  yet  he 
represents  it  as  Meaning  strongly  towards  Judaism,'  and  as  a 
jumble  of  inconsistent  religions,  and  not  at  all  to  be  depended  on 
for  a  just  account  either  of  doctrines  or  facts.  And  what  plainly 
discovereth  his  determined  malice  against  the  New  Testament,  is, 
that  he  pretends  the  canon,  as  we  now  have  it,  was  '  corrected, 
revised,  and  published  by  the  Jews,  who  altered  it  according  to 
their  own  prejudices  and  false  opinions  ;  even  by  those  very  Jews 
who  soon  after,  upon  being  disappointed  in  Jesus,  set  up  Barchocab 
fi>r  their  Messiah,'  pp.  440,  441.  Finally  afler  all  the  compliments 
be  pays  to  revelation  in  general,  and  to  the  Christian  revelation  in 
particular,  as  of  great  use  in  the  present  corrupt  and  degenerate 
state  of  mankind,  and  notwithstanding  his  acknowledgment  that 
the  religion  of  nature  is  not  written  with  sufficient  strength  and 
clearness  upon  every  man's  heart,  yet  when  he  comes  to  describe 
the  true  religion,  or  moral  philosophy,  as  he  calls  it  in  the  latter 
end  of  his  book,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  obtained,  he 
doth  not  send  men  to  the  gospel  for  instruction,  but  sends  every 
man  to  the  light  of  nature  in  his  own  breast,  to  '  the  heaven,  to  the 
earth,  and  especially  to  the  brute  creatures,  to  learn,  reason,  virtue, 
and  religion.'  Where  he  seems  to  put  a  special  note  upon  the  brute 
creatores  as  much  more  proper  instructors  than  books  of  historical 
fdigion,  which  is  the  title  ne  usually  thinks  fit  to  bestow  upon  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  see  pp.  418 — 430. 

Tnis  may  give  the  reader  some  notion  of  this  writer's  candour 
and  sincerity,  and  what  we  are  to  think  of  his  pretended  regard  for 
Christianity,  which  in  effect  amounts  to  this :  that  the  Christianity 
revealed  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  is  Jewish  Christi- 
anity, that  is,  Christianity  corrupted  and  adulterated  with  Judaism, 
which  according  to  him  is  the  worst  religion  in  the  world.  But 
the  tme  and  genuine  Christianity  is  Christian  Deism,  to  be  learned 
not  from  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  but  from  the  volume 
of  nature,  from  every  man's  own  breast,  from  the  heavens,  the 
earth,  and  '  especially  the  brute  creatures,'  the  genuine  uncorrupted 

•  See  p.  349. 
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instructors  in  our  author's  Christianity.  So  that  the  gentletnai 
that  assume  to  themselves  the  title  of  Deists,  seem  resolved  thit 
for  the  future  they  only  shall  be  called  the  true  Christians  toa 
Those  that  look  upon  the  New  Testament  to  be  divinely  inspired^ 
and  receive  it  as  the  rule  of  their  faith,  and  take  their  religion  (urn 
thence,  must  be  called  Christian  Jews,  who  only  put  a  strai^ 
mixture  of  inconsistent  religions  upon  the  world  for  Christianityi 
whereas  these  Christian  Deists  teach  it  in  its  purity,  and  in  ordei 
to  propagate  pure  uncorrupted  Christianity  they  do  their  utmost 
to  discard  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  that  is,  the  writ*  i 
ings  that  give  us  an  account  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  Christ  BjiA  ,| 
his  apostles.  But  since  these  gentlemen  will  not  allow  us  the  | 
honourable  title  of  Christians,  it  is  but  fair  that  they  should  leave  j 
us  that  of  Free-thinkers^  to  which  I  really  think  the  advocates  for  \ 
the  gospel  revelation  have  a  much  juster  pretension  than  they,  j 
But  they  seem  to  be  too  fond  of  this  title  to  part  with  it.  All  toe  | 
religion  this  writer  seems  willing  to  allow  us  is  only  an  historical,  |< 
political,  clerical,  mechanical  faith  and  religion,  which  are  term  • 
of  art  he  often  makes  use  of  to  describe  revealed  religion ;  whilst  \ 
he  appropriates  real  religion,  and  '  moral  truth  and  righteousness,'  ^ 
to  himself,  and  those  of  his  own  faction.  ■    \ 

Thus,  whatever  the  rest  of  the  world  think  of  these  gentleraeii^    1 
they  are  resolved  to  think  very  well  of  themselves.      If  others  will    * 
but  take  their  words  for  it,  they  must  pass  for  the  only  free-thinkers,    j 
the  only  moral  philosophers,  and  the  only  men  of  sense ;  for  he  lets    . 
us  know,  that  there  is  not '  a  man  of  sense  in  England'  that  goes  to    \ 
church  for  any  other  reason  but  for  fear  of  the  imputation  of  athe-    ; 
ism,  that  the  clergy  would  otherwise  lay  upon  him,  p.  115.     They    i 
are  the  men,  and  wisdom  must  die  with  them  ;  the  only  men  of  real 
religion,  and  friends  of  moral  truth  and  righteousness ;  and  finally, 
in  their  own  opinion,  the  only  true  Christians.     It  will  be  easily 
allowed,  that  tneir  pretensions  to  all  these  characters  are  alike  just 
and  well-founded. 

But  besides  all  this,  they  seem  to  set  up  for  a  kind  of  infallibility 
too.  This  writer  talks  of  his  moral  philosopher's  having  his  '  under- 
standing irradiated  with  the  beams  of  immutable  eternal  reason,' 
which  he  calls  an  '  infallible  light  from  heaven  to  teach  and  inform 
us  how  to  act/  He  represents  him  as  *  receiving  intelligence  and 
information  from  eternal  wisdom,  and  hearing  the  clear  intelligible 
voice  of  his  Maker  and  Former,  speaking  to  his  silent  undisturbed 
attentive  reason  ;'  whereas  others  that  seek  for  information  in  reli- 
gion from  books  'meet  with  nothing  but  confusion  and  distraction, 
a  Babel  of  faith  and  religion.'  He  often  talks  as  if  he  and  those  of 
his  way,  who  pretend  wholly  to  govern  themselves  by  the  principles 
of  moral  truth  and  righteousness,  had  an  infallible  criterion  of  divine 
truth,  by  which  they  were  secured  from  error,  and  in  which  men 
cannot  be  mistaken.  He  represents  the  principles  of  the  religion  of 
nature  as  what  all  men  must  agree  in,  whereas  they  are  for  ever 
divided  in  f>oints  of  mere  revelation,  p.  94.  But  how  comes  it  then, 
that  this  writer,  in  this  very  book,  thinks  himself  obliged  to  argue 
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furnish  us  with  farther  proofs  of  the  injtistice  and  disbi* 
genuity  of  this  writer.  Nor  have  I  meddled  with  his  invectifei 
against  the  '  clergy,  the  priests,  the  theologasters,  the  system- 
mongers,  the  faith-mongers/  8cc.  These  are  things  so  much  to  be 
expected  from  writers  of  this  kind,  that  they  only  pass  for  words  of 
course.  He  acknowledgeth  indeed  that  many  '  ecclesiastics  of  the 
several  denominations  are  wise  and  reasonable  men ;'  but  I  believe 
they  will  scarce  feel  themselves  obliged  to  him  for  his  compliment, 
since  he  insinuates  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  in  his  own  wtv 
of  thinking.  But  as  for  those  that  stand  up  for  ^  positive,  insti- 
tuted, revealed,  and  political  religion,  or  the  religion  of  the 
hierarchy,'  for  all  these  are  in  his  language  the  same  thing,  he 
plainly  lets  us  know  that  it  '  is  not  his  design  to  distinguish 
oetween  one  sort  of  clergy  and  another,  because  in  this  case  they 
are  scarce  distinguishable,'  p.  94. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  the  following  answer  to  dispose  his  ob- 
jections into  some  order,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  confused 
and  irregular  as  they  lie  in  his  book.  I  first  consider  what  he 
offereth  concerning  the  proofs  of  divine  revelation  in  general ;  and 
then jproceed  to  examine  the  objections  he  hath  advanced  against 
the  Old  Testament  or  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  with 
regard  to  which  he  acteth  an  open  undisguised  part,  and  nowhere 
concealeth  his  malice.  In  the  last  place  the  authority  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  doctrine  and  character  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  is  asserted  and  vindicated,  and  his  pretended 
account  of  the  Jewish  Christianity  detected.  The  summary  of  the 
several  chapters  which  foUoweth  this  preface  will  give  the  reader  a 
fuller  view  of  the  design  and  method  of  this  work ;  in  which  several 
things  are  considered  more  fully  than  would  have  been  necessary, 
if  I  had  nothing  in  view  but  precisely  to  answer  the  book  before 
me.  As  I  have  once  before  engaged  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  I 
sometimes  beg  leave  to  refer  to  it  that  I  may  not  be  guilty  of 
needless  repetitions. 

Our  author  declares  in  his  preface  that  he  had  no  other  design 
in  view  than  to  *  serve  the  cause  of  virtue  and  true  religion.'  How 
far  the  methods  he  makes  use  of  are  consistent  with  such  a  design, 
the  impartial  reader  will  determine.  I  can  sincerely  profess  that  the 
reason  of  my  undertaking  this  work  is  because  I  am  firmly  per- 
suaded that  the  cause  of  Christianity  is  the  cause  of  God,  of 
religious  truth  and  virtue  :  that  to  assert  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  is  one  of  the  best  services  that  can  be  done  to  mankind, 
and  even  to  the  interests  of  natuml  religion,  the  main  principles  of 
which  are  there  most  clearly  explained,  most  strongly  established, 
and  most  powerfully  enforced  :  that  if  the  Christian  revelation  were 
once  discarded,  the  strongest  restraints  to  vice  and  wickedness 
would  be  removed,  and  the  most  effectual  motives  to  the  practice 
of  virtue  and  the  purest  morals,  together  with  those  glorious  and 
divine  hopes  which  are  the  chief  support  and  joy  of  a  good  man's 
life,  would  be  subverted,  or  in  a  great  degree  weakened :  that  to 
take  the  Scriptures  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people  would  be  to  give 
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diem  up  to  all  manner  of  wickedness,  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
fidse  worship,  and  to  leave  them  exposea  to  be  practised  upon  by 
artful  and  designing  men,  against  all  which  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  a  firm  adherence  to  them  as  the  great 
role  of  faith  and  practice,  is  the  most  effectual  preservative. 

I  can  scarce  form  to  myself  an  idea  of  a  revelation  whose  doc- 
trines and  precepts  have  a  more  manifest  tendency  to  promote  the 
honour  of  God  and  the  good  of  mankind,  or  that  is  more  remote 
firom  the  views  of  worldly  ambition,  avarice,  and  sensuality  ;  in  a 
word,  that  carries  in  it  greater  interntd  characters  of  goodness  and 
pority,  or  is  attended  with  more  illustrious  external  attestations  of 
a  divine  original.. Nor  are  the  difficulties  that  attend  it  greater  than 
may  well  fai  expected,  supposing  a  revelation  really  given  to  man- 
kind. Several  of  these  difficulties  are  obviated  in  the  following 
book,  and  if  what  is  here  offered  may  be  of  service  to  the  interests 
of  real  religion  and  important  truth,  I  shall  not  repent  the  pains  I 
have  been  at  under  much  bodily  weakness  to  serve  so  glorious 
a  cause. 
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and  Thumnum.  His  aceoant  of  the  ori^nal  and  desig^n  of  that  oracle  oonsidered. 
The  attempt  he  makes  to  destror  the  credit  of  it,  because  of  the  part  it  had  in 
the  war  against  the  Benjamites  for  the  injurj  done  to  the  Levite  and  his  concn- 
bine  at  Gibeah.  The  whole  transaction  particularly  considered.  His  account 
of  the  ceasing  of  that  oracle,  and  the  reasons  he  assigns  for  it,  examined.  The 
order  of  prophets,  bj  his  own  confession,  a  wise  and  excellent  institution.  The 
strange  inconsistent  representation  he  gives  of  their  character  and  conduct.  The 
way  he  takes  to  account  for  their  foretelling  future  events,  shown  to  be  insufficient. 
Their  predictions  not  merely  general  and  ambiguous,  but  clear,  express,  and  cir- 
cumstantial. The  difference  between  the  false  prophets  and  the  true,  considered. 
No  argument  to  he  drawn  from  the  former  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  128 
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Some  general  reflections  on  the  attempt  the  author  makes,  to  show  that  the  prophets 
were  the  gpreat  disturbers  of  their  country,  and  that  they  \vere  of  persecuting  prin- 
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the  truest  friends  to  their  country,  and  that  if  their  counsels  had  been  hearkened  to, 
its  ruin  would  have  been  prevented.     His  invective  against  the  prophet  Samuel, 
whom  he  represents  as  the  founder  of  the  prophetic  order.     His  pretence  that 
he  kept  Saul  twenty  years  out  of  the  exercise  of  the  royal  power,  after  he  was 
chosen  king.    The  account  he  gives  of  Samuel's  quarrel  against  Saul  for  deposing 
him  from  the  high-priestliood,  and  of  the  several  plots  laid  by  him  for  the  deatruc- 
tion  of  that  prince,  especially  in  the  affair  of  the  Amalekites,  considered.    In  what 
sense  it  is  said  that  it  repented  God  that  he  had^ade  Saul  king.  That  this  was  not 
a  pretence  of  Samuel  to  cast  his  own  follies  and  want  of  foresight  upon  the  Al- 
mighty.    David's  character  considered  and  vindicated.    His  behaviour  towards 
Saul  shown  to  be  noble  and  generous.     Notwithstanding  the  faults  he  was  guilty 
of,  in  his  general  conduct  he  was  an  excellent  person.     Concerning  his  dancing 

before  the  ark.    The  author's  base  representation  of  it.    Lord  S ^y's  account 

of  it^  and  of  the  aaltant  naked  spirit  of  prophecy  considered.        .  .  .16 
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The  anthor*s  farther  invective  against  the  prophets  considered.  His  account  of 
their  pretended  conspiracy  against  Solomon.  The  rending  the  kingdom  of  the 
ten  tribes  from  the  house  of  David,  not  owinf  to  the  intrigues  of  the  prophets, 
but  to  the  just  judgments  of  God.  The  prophets  not  the  authors  of  the  several 
civil  wars  and  revolutions  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  favourable  account  he 
gives  of  Ahab  and  Jesebel  and  the  other  idolatrous  princes,  as  friends  to  toleration 
and  liberty  of  conscience.  The  falsehood  of  this  shown.  His  attempt  to  vindicate 
the  persecution  raised  against  the  true  prophets  of  the  Lord.  Concerning  Elijah's 
character  and  conduct,  and  particularly  concerning  his  causing  Baal's  prophets 
to  be  put  to  death  at  Mount  Carmel.  The  case  of  Elisha's  anointing  Jehu  to  be 
king  of  Israel,  with  a  cununission  to  destroy  the  royal  house  of  Ahab  considered ; 
as  also  his  management  with  Hazael.  The  charge  this  writer  brings  against  the 
prophets  fomenting  the  wars  between  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and 
at  length  occasioniDg  the  ruin  of  both,  shown  to  be  false  and  inconsistent,  «  17 
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His  charge  against  the  prophets  that  lived  before  the  Ass3nrian  captivity,  that  they 
declaimed  only  against  idolatry,  and  not  against  the  other  vices  and  immoralities 
ofthe  people.  The  falsehood  of  this  shown.  The  excellent  scheme  of  religion 
and  morals  taught  by  the  ancient  prophets.  His  pretence  that  the  whole  nation 
of  the  Jews,  from  the  time  of  Moses  to  Ears,  were  Sadducees  or  deistical  Mate- 
rialists ;  and  that  they  received  the  first  notions  of  a  future  state  from  the  Persian 
magi,  examined.  His  account  of  the  change  introduced  into  the  Jewish  religion 
atjthat  time  shown  to  be  groundless  and  absurd.  A  future  state  implied  in  the 
law,  and  all  along  believed  among  the  people,  and  clearly  intimated  in  the  writings 
ef  the  praphetM,    Thif  proved  from  sevei^' passages.  .IS 
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to  the  Moral  PbiloBopher*8  objections  againit  the  Kew  Testament 
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led  and  foretold  by  the  prophets.  The  author's  pretence  that  he  r^- 
it  character  at  his  death,  shown  to  be  false.  The  Messiah  spoken  of 
>bet8,  was  not  merely  to  be  a  national  Deliverer  of  the  Jews,  nor  were 
t  of  his  kingdom  to  be  confined  to  that  nation  only,  but  to  be  extended 
tiles,  lliis  shown  from  the  prophecies  themselves.  The  attestation 
hrist's  divine  mission,  by  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  con- 
vindicated.      ........  204 
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charge  against  the  apostles,  examined.  His  pretence  that  they  them- 
'  far  from  claiming  infallibility,  considered.  It  is  shown  that  they  did 
)e  under  the  unerring  guidance  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  ;  and  that  they  gave  sufficient  proofs  to  convince 
f  tlieir  divine  mission.  The  attestations  given  to  Christianity  and  to 
es  tacght  by  the  apostles,  by  the  extraordinary  gifts  and  powera  of 
ihost,  considered  and  vindicated,  against  our  author's  exceptions. 
;e  that  those  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  might  be  used  like  natural  faoul- 
ents,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  persons  who  were  endowed  with 
3r  for  the  promoting  tru'h  or  error;  and  that  the  false  teachen,  as 
true,  had  those  extraordinary  gifts  and  powers,  and  made  use  of 
ifirmation  of  their  false  doctrines,  examined  at  large.  .  •  tX7 
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lUght  by  the  apostles  was  'the  same.  The  author's  account  of  the 
;>el,  preached  by  them,  false  and  groundless.  The  pretended  diflfier- 
en  St.  Paul  and  the  other  apostles,  concerning  the  obligation  of  the 
es  on  the  Jewish  converts,  examined.    None  of  the  apostles  urged  the 

of  that  law,  as  necessary  to  justification  and  acceptance  witn  God, 
:ospel ;  thoueh  they  all  judged  it  lawful  to  observe  the  Mosaic  rites 
1.  The  wisdom  and  consistency  of  this  their  conduct,  and  the  entire 
tween  St.  Paul  and  the  other  apostles  in  this  matter,  shown.  The 
lifference  between  them  relating  to  the  law  of  proselytism  to  be  urged 
tile  converts.    The  decree  of  the  Apostolical  Council  at  Jerusalem, 

and  the  reasons  and  grounds  of  that  decree  inquired  into.  No  proof 
>8tle  Paul  disapproved  or  counteracted  that  decree.  The  conduct  of 
<  at  his  trial,  justified.  ..*...  230 
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)retence  that  the  apocalypse  is  most  properly  the  Christian  revelation, 
is  there  th<it  we  are  principally  to  look  for  the  doctrines  of  Christi- 
dered.  There  is  nothing  in  that  book  to  countenance  the  worship  of 
i>cation  of  saints,  or  prayera  for  the  dead.  Salvation  is  not  there 
the  Jews  only.  His  account  of  the  fifth  monarchy  which  he  pretends 
n  that  bnok,  shown  to  be  false  and  absurd.  The  attempt  he  makes 
whole  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  under  pretence  that  it  was  cor- 
interpolated  by  the  Jews,  and  that  Christ's  own  disciples  reported 
id  facts  according  to  their  own  false  notions  and  prejudices,  examined 
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ilosophor  sets  up  for  rectifyin/^  the  errors  o(  Christians  wilb  re^gud  to 
particuJar  doctrines  of  CbrUtiuiity.    His  objectioni  agaiual  lUe  doc- 
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trine  of  Christ's  satisfactioD,  oonaidered.  There  ia  nothing  in  it  contrary  to 
juatice.  The  fuhieas  of  the  aatiafaction  not  inconaiatent  with  a  free  pardon.  It 
doth  not  rob  God  of  the  glory  of  his  mercy,  and  gire  the  whole  praiae  to  Christ. 
The  pretence  that  Christ  a  aatiafaction  ia  needleaa  becauae  repentance  alone  ia 
aufficient  without  it,  examined.  It  doth  not  deatroy  the  neceasity  of  peraonal 
repentance  and  obedience,  but  establiaheth  it.  Christ'a  prayer  to  the  Father 
that  the  cup  might  paaa  from  him  not  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  hia  dyiog 
for  the  aina  of  the  world.  The  autbor^a  assertion  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  vicarious  sacrificea  under  the  law  of  Moaes ;  and  the  way  he  takes  to  account 
for  Chriat'a  being  called  a  propitiation,  examined.  The  representation  he  makea 
of  the  g^apel  doctrine  of  pardon  upon  repentance.  Hia  absurdity  and  inconsis- 
tency in  this  shown.  His  attempt  againat  the  poaitive  precepts  of  Christianity, 
considered.  The  arguments  he  draws  from  tne  differences  among  Christians, 
to  prove  that  none  of  the  doctrinea  of  revealed  religion  are  of  any  certainty  or 
use  to  mankind,  shown  to  be  vain  and  inconclusive.  His  encomium  on  Moral 
Philosophy.    The  Conclusion.     .  .  .  .  .  .  .261 
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Tlie  author's  confused  way  of  talking  about  revelation.  His  account  of  the  anti- 
infidel  faith  examined.  Concerning  the  infallibility  of  the  Biblical  historians. 
Revelation  not  confined  to  things  above  reason,  nor  opposed  to  the  fitness  of 
things.  The  advantage  of  divine  revelation  as  additional  to  the  light  of  nature, 
and  the  harmony  between  reason  and  revelation  ahown.  The  author's  charge 
against  his  adversaries,  as  placing  the  most  important  divine  truth  upon  the  foot  of 
human  fallible  authority,  considered.  He  confounds  the  question  concerning  the 
means  of  conveying  that  revelation  to  us.  Its  being  convened  to  us  through  the 
handa  of  fallible  men,  no  prejudice  to  its  certainty  or  divine  authority.  The 
summarj  he  pretends  to  give  of  the  reasoning  part  of  the  book  he  undertakes  to 
ancwer,  very  unfair  and  (Usingenuons.  .  .  .  ,  f9 
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An  examination  of  what  the  author  representa  as  the  main  principles  of  his  book. 
Their  absurdity  and  inconsistency  shown.  His  account  of  the  nature  of  truth, 
and  the  grounds  of  its  commnnicability  ;  and  the  attempt  he  mokes  to  show  that 
truth  cannot  be  proved  by  authority,  considered.  That  authority  may  in  many 
cases  be  of  advantage  for  ascertaining  us  of  truth,  and  that  a  divine  authoritj,  or 
testimony,  may  be  of  aignal  use  in  matters  of  religion  and  morality.  This  par- 
ticularly ahown  with  regard  to  the  Christian  revelation.  .  .  .31 
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The  queation  concerning  the  proper  proo&  of  trutb,  as  coming  from  God,  stated. 
The  author's  ambiguities  detected.  Our  not  being  able  to  explain  the  particular 
manner  of  extraormnary  revelation,  or  immediate  inspiration,  no  objection  against 
tlie  reality  of  it.  Things  originally  received  in  a  way  of  extraordinary  revelation 
from  God,  capable  of  being  communicated  to  others,  to  whom  the  revelation  was 
not  immediately  made.  Exceptions  against  this  considered  and  obviated.  In 
what  sense  miracles  may  be  proofs  and  evidences  of  the  divine  authority  of  per- 
sons or  doctrines.  The  true  notion  of  miracles  explained.  The  propositions  the 
author  lays  down  relating  to  them,  examined.  His  objections  against  the  proof 
of  doctrines  from  miracles,  shown  to  be  vain  and  inconclusive    .  .32 
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to  the  strength  of  imagination.  The  extraordinary  miraculous  facts,  wrought  in 
attestation  of  the  Mosaical  and  Christian  dispensation,  come  to  us  with  sufficient 
evidence  to  make  it  reasonable  for  us  to  believe  the  truth  of  these  facts.  .  342 
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llie  law  of  Moses  is  in  itself  reasonable  and  excellent.  This  does  not  render 
the  attestation  given  it  by  mirades  needless ;  but  strengthens  and  enforces 
it.  The  covenant  of  peculiarity  not  a  vain  pretenee  and  national  delusion. 
The  argument  brought  against  it  from  the  authority  of  St.  Paul  and  the  nature 
of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  considered.  The  God  of  Israel  not  represented  in 
Scripture  as  a  national,  local,  tutelar  deity.  The  author's  strange  way  of  ac- 
counting for  some  of  Moses's  miracles.  The  extravagance  of  his  suppositions 
shown.  The  objections  against  his  being  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  con- 
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be  in  force  under  the  gospel.  Obiections  against  this  obviated,  llie  typical 
reference  of  that  law  vindicated.  His  attempt  to  prove  that  St.  Paul  was  not  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  considered  .383 
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That  the  law  of  Moses  did  not  extend' only  to  the  outward  actions,  but  the  inward 
dispositions.  That  it  did  not  confine  benevolence  to  those  of  their  own  particu- 
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to  be  vain  and  insnfllcient.  His  exceptions,  with' regard  to  the  case  of  Abraham's 
offiniog  op  Isaac,  eontfidered.  That  patriarch  vindicated  fiom  his  charge  of  en- 
thuneam.  .....••*.  399 
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What  he  offers  to  show  the  whole  power  of  the  government,  by  the  Mosaic  consti- 
tution, was  vested  in  the  tribe  of  Levi,  examined.  His  vain  attempt  to  vindicate 
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law  itself.    Sabiisme  prohibited  in  the  law  of  Moses,  which  was  the  most  ancient 
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The  oracle  of  Urim  and  lliummim  not  designed  to  try  private  judicial  causes.  The 
answers  of  that  oracle  did  not  depend  on  the  pleasure  of  the  high  priest.  The 
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war  with  the  Benjomites,  detected.  The  clear  and  circumstantial  predictions  of 
future  events  given  by  the  ancient  prophets,  a  proof  of  their  divine  inspiration. 
Their  writing  not  corrupted  by  the  afler>revisors  and  editors.  The  distinction 
between  the  true  and  the  false  prophets  asserted,  against  this  writer's  exceptions. 
His  attempt  to  vindicate  the  charge  he  had  brought  agairst  Samuel.  A  particu- 
lar examination  of  his  farther  invectives  against  David.  .  .  .  4T* 
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His  vindication  of  what  he  had  said  against  the  prophets,  and  particularly  concern- 
ing Elisha's  management  with  Hazael,  considered.  What  he  farther  offers  to 
show,  that  the  prophets  were  the  principal  fomenters  of  the  war  between  Israel 
and  Judah,  proved  to  be  false  and  grounoless.  The  difference  between  the  Baal- 
itish  idolatry  and  that  of  Jeroboam  shown.  The  heathen  idolatry,  not  merely 
the  worship  of  the  one  true  God,  by  the  mediation  of  inferior  deities.  Our  au- 
thor's account  of  the  ancient  Persians  considered.  Their  doctrine  of  two  prin- 
ciples, not  the  same  with  that  of  the  Jews  and  Christians.  They  were  worship- 
pers of  the  sun  and  of  fire.  His  account  of  Zoroaster's  doctrine,  concerning  the 
future  punishment  of  the  wicked*  His  pretence  that  our  Saviour's  doctrine,  con- 
cerning the  resurrection  and  a  future  J  uogment,  was  a  transcript  from  the  second 
book  of  Esdras  considered.  That  a  niture  state  was  believed  among  the  ancient 
Jews,  vindicated  against  this  writer's  exceptions.  •  •  .  .458 

CHAPTER  X. 

The  restoring  the  kingdom  to  Israel  in  a  temporal  sense,  and  the  bringing  all  na- 
tions into  subjection  to  the  Jews,  not  an  essential  character  of  the  Messiah  ac- 
cording to  the  prophets.  What  he  offers  to  prove  that  the  apostles  were  not 
under  an  infallible  guidance  examined.  His  account  of  the  extraordinaij  gifis 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  especially  the  strange  and  absurd  representation  he  miakea 
of  the  g^fts  of  tongues,  considered  and  exposed.  Concerning  the  power  of  work- 
ing miracles  in  the  apostolical  age.  It  did  not  depend  upon  those  that  had  this 
power,  to  make  use  of  it  as  they  themselves  pleased  for  the  propagation  of  error 
as  well  as  truth.  .  ,  .  47( 


CHAPTER  XL 

The  author's  attempt  to  vindicate  what  he  had  said  concerning  the  apostle's  preach- 
ing different  gospels,  shown  to  be  vain  and  insufficient.  His  censures  on  the 
Apocalypse  considered.  The  doctrine  of  Clirist's  satisfaction  farther  vindicated 
against  his  exceptions.  His  coqcluding  attempt  to  prove  that  there  are  pbio 
marks  o(  imposture  in  the  law  of  Moses ;  and  particularly  that  it  was  calculated 
to  advance  the  carnal  worldly  interest  of  the  politician,  and  that  it  gave  a  large 
indulgence  to  personal  intemperance,  and  the  lusts  of  uncleanness.  The  strange 
representations  he  makes  of  the  law  of  Jealousy.  The  injustice  of  his  reflections 
upon  it  shown.    The  conclusion.  .  .  .  .  .  ,  4K 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  Moral  Philosopher*!  conceBsions  concerning  the  usefblness  of  Dirine  ReTetation  in 
the  present  corropt  state  of  mankind.  He  leaves  no  way  of  knowing  when  such  a  He* 
Telation  is  really  given.  His  pretence  that  moral  truth  and  fitness,  as  appearing  to  our 
understandings,  is  the  on\j  proof  or  evidence  of  divine  Truth,  or  of  any  doctrine  as 
coming  from  God,  examined.  That  not  only  the  persons  to  whom  the  Revelation  is 
originally  and  immediately  made,  but  others  also,  may  have  a  sufficient  assurance  of 
its  being  a  revelation  from  God,  so  as  to  make  it  reasonable  for  them  to  receive  it  as 
of  divine  authoritv.  And  particularly  that  mifacUs  may  be  so  circumstanced  aa 
to  furnish  a  sufficient  proof  of  a  person's  divine  mission,  and  of  the  divine  original 
and  authority  of  doctrines  and  laws  attested  and  confirmed  by  those  miracles.  The 
Author's  exceptions  against  this  considered.  And  what  he  offers  to  show  that  a 
Divine  Revelation  cannot  be  conveyed  to  us  by  human  testimony,  so  as  to  be  a 
matter  of  divine  faith,  examined. 

The  Moral  Philosopher,  in  several  parts  of  his  book,  speaks  of 
Revelation  with  respect.  He  nowhere  expressly  denies  either  the 
possibility  or  usefulness  of  Divine  Revelation  in  general.  On  the 
contrary,  he  seems  plainly  to  assert  that  it  may  be  of  great  use  in 
aid  of  human  reason  in  the  present  corrupt  state  of  mankind.  What 
he  offereth  to  this  pui-pose,  pp.  143—145,  is  very  strong  and  ex- 
press. He  there  acknowledgeth  that  at  the  time  of  Christ  s  coming 
into  the  world,  mankind  in  general  were  in  '  a  state  of  gross  igno- 
rance and  darkness,'  with  respect  to  *  the  true  knowledge  of  God 
and  of  themselves,  and  of  all  those  moral  revelations  and  obligations 
we  stand  in  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  to  one  another.*  That  they 
were  under  '  ereat  uncertainty  concerning  a  future  state,'  and  the 
'  concern  of  divine  providence  in  the  government  of  the  world,'  and 
at  the  same  time  were  filled  '  with  a  proud  and  vain  conceit  of  their 
own  natural  abilities  and  self-sufficiency.'  That  '  our  Saviour's 
doctrines  on  these  heads,'  though  they  '  appeared  to  be  the  true  and 
genuine  principles  of  nature  ana  reason,  wnen  he  had  set  iheta  \xv  ^ 
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proper  light,  yet  were  such  as  the  people  had  never  heard  or  thought 
of  before/  and    •  never  would  have  known  without  such  an  in- 
structor, and  such  means  and  opportunities  of  knowledge ;'   and 
that  it  doth  not  follow,  that  because  these  are  '  natural  truths  and    , 
moral  obligations/  that  therefore  '  there  could  be  no  need  of  Re- 
velation to  discover  them :'  as  the  books  of  Euclid  and  Newton's 
Principia '  contain  natural  truths,  and  such  as  are  necessarily  founded 
in  the  reason  of  things/  and  yet '  none  but  a  fool  or  a  madman  would 
say  that  he  could  have  informed  himself  in  these  matters  as  well 
without  them.'    He  speaks  of  our  '  natural  weakness  and  inability/ 
and  represents  those  as  ^  conceited  of  themselves/  who  talk  of  'the 
strength  of  human  reason  in  matters  of  religion'  in  the  present 
state  of  mankind.     He  saith  that  they  '  who  would  judge  uprightly 
of  the  strength  of  human  reason  in  matters  of  morality  and  religion, 
under  the  present  corrupt  and  degenerate  state  of  mankind,  ought 
to  take  their  estimate  from  those  parts  of  the  world  which  never 
had  the  benefit  of  Revelation ;  and  this,  perhaps,  might  make  them 
less  conceited  of  themselves,  and  more  thankful  to  God  for  the 
light  of  the  Gospel/     He  asks,  '  if  the  religion  of  nature,  under  the 
present  pravity  and  corruption  of  mankind,  was  written  with  suf- 
ficient strength  and  clearness  upon  every  man's  heart,  why  might 
not  a  Chinese  or  an  Indian  draw  up  as  good  a  system  of  natural 
religion  as  a  Christian,  and  why  have  we  never  met  with  any  such?* 
and  he  adds,  that  let '  us  take  Confucius,  Zoroaster,  Plato,  Socrates, 
or  the  greatest  moralist  that  ever  lived  without  the  Hght  of  Reve- 
lation, and  it  will  appear  that  their  best  systems  of  morality  were 
intermixed  and  blended  with   much  superstition,  and   so   many 
gross  absurdities  as  quite  eluded  and  defeated  the  main  design  of 
them.' 

All  this  seems  fairly  to  grant  the  need  there  is  of  a  divine  reve- 
lation, and  its  great  usemlness  and  expediency,  in  the  present 
corrupt  state  of  mankind,  to  instruct  them  in  things  of  considerable 
importance,  and  to  give  them  more  clear  and  certain  knowledge  in 
matters  of  religion  and  morality,  than  they  could  have  by  the  mere 
strength  of  their  own  reason  without  it.  One  would  be  apt  to  think 
that  such  an  acknowledgment  could  only  be  made  with  a  friendly 
design  to  establish  the  authority  of  Divme  Revelation,  and  to  pre- 
pare men's  minds  for  a  more  favourable  reception  of  it.  But  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  author's  real  ana  prevailing  intention. 
Whilst  he  seems  to  make  such  fair  concessions,  he  finds  another 
way  to  make  that  revelation,  the  usefulness  of  which  he  would  be 
thought  to  acknowledge,  to  be  really  of  little  or  no  use  or  authority 
at  all.  For  he  in  effect  leaves  us  no  way  of  knowing  or  being  as- 
sured when  such  a  Revelation  is  really  given.  And  it  is  the  same 
thing  with  respect  to  the  use  it  may  be  of  to  mankind  to  say,  '  that 
no  Revelation  was  ever  given,  or  that  it  is  entirely  needless,*  and 
to  say,  '  that  if  it  be  given,  we  can  have  no  way  of  knowing  with 
sufficient  certainty  that  it  is  given,  so  as  to  make  it  reasonable  for 
us  to  depend  upon  its  authority. 

He  maintains,  that  '  whatever  certainty  God  may  convey  to  a 
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man's  mind  by  inspiration  or  immediate  revelation,  the  knowledge 
of  such  truth  can  go  no  farther  upon  divine  autliority,  or  as  a 
matter  of  divine  faith,  than  to  the  person  or  persons  thus  inspired, 
or  to  whom  the  original  revelation  is  made;  and  whoever  after- 
wards receives  it  from  them  must  take  it  upon  their  sole  credit  and 
anthority,  and  not  upon  a  divine  testimony,  or  the  authority  of 
God  ;  in  which  case  he  believes  in  them,  and  not  in  God,  unless 
God  should  in  like  manner  reveal  to  him  that  he  had  made  such  a 
prior  revelation  to  them,  and  then  the  proof  of  their  revelation 
would  be  needlpss  to  him,'  p.  82.  He  expressly  asserts,  that  '  the 
certainty  any  man  may  have  concerning  any  truth  by  immediate 
revelation  from  God  is  not  naturally  communicable.  For  he  could 
not  convince  any  other  man  not  thus  inspired,  that  he  had  any 
such  revelation  from  God.  If  God  speaks  to  me  immediately  and 
directly,  I  believe  him  upon  his  own  authority  without  any  human 
interposition  ;  but  if  a  man  speaks  to  me  as  from  God,  I  must  take 
his  own  word  for  it,  unless  ne  could  prove  to  meythe  natural  rea- 
sonableness or  fitness  of  the  thing ;  and  '  then  I  should  take  it 
indeed  as  coming  from  God,  but  not  upon  any  human  authority  at 
all.  In  a  word,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  divine  faith  upon 
human  testimony ;  and  this  absurd  supposition  has  been  the  ground 
of  all  the  superstition  and  false  religion  in  the  world,'  pp.  83,  84 « 
And  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter  he  thinks,  in  short,  is  this, — 
'  There  is  one,  and  but  one  certain  and  infallible  mark  or  criterion 
of  divine  truth,  or  of  any  doctrine  as  coming  from  God,  which  we 
are  obliged  to  comply  with  as  a  matter  of  religion  and  conscience ; 
and  that  is  the  moral  truth,  reason,  or  fitness  of  the^hing  itself, 
whenever  it  comes  to  be  fairly  proposed  to  and  considered  by  the 
mind  or  understanding.  The  ways  of  conveying  the  doctrines  of 
reli^on  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  of  proposing  them  to  a  fair  and 
equitable  consideration,  may  be  various  and  different.  They  may 
be  proposed  and  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  inspiration  or  immediate 
revelation  from  God,  by  historical  traditional  evidence,  or  by  the 
exercise  of  men's  natural  faculties,  by  which  those  truths  occurred 
to  the  mind  under  the  evidence  of  their  moral  I'eason  or  fitness :  but 
in  which  soever  of  those  ways  the  doctrine-s  and  truths  of  religion 
ire  conveyed  and  proposed  to  the  mind,  the  ground  and  reason  of 
their  reception  and  belief,  and  their  evidence  and  proof  as  coming 
from  God  is  still  the  same,  t.e.  the  moral  eternal  reason  and  fitness 
of  the  things  themselves,  as  appearing  to  the  understanding  upon 
t  fair  impartial  consideration  and  judgment  of  reason  ;*  see  pp.  85, 
86^  compared  with  p.  10.  Here  we  may  observe,  that  he  plainly 
puts  human  testimony  or  tradition,  and  inspiration  or  immediate 
revelation  from  God,  entirely  on  the  same  foot  in  point  of  authority  : 
that  the  one  no  more  than  the  other  is  in  itself  a  reason  for  my 
believing  any  thing  that  cometh  to  me  from  another  person  in  either 
sf  tliese  ways.  But  I  believe  it  both  in  the  one  case  and  the  other, 
merely  because  upon  an  impartial  consideration  it  appeareth  to  my 
own  reason  to  be  true  in  itself,  abstracting  entirely  from  the  au* 
tbority  of  him  from  whom  I  had  it  whether  God  or  man. 
^  H  2 
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By  this  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  author's  pre- 
tended regard  for  revelation.  For  the  account  he  gives  of  it  comes 
plainly  to  this  :  That  we  must  not  believe  any  doctrines  to  be  true, 
oecause  they  are  revealexl  from  God  to  any  other  sent  to  ourselves, 
but  we  must  believe  them  to  be  revealed  from  God,  because  we 
know  them  by  our  own  reason  to  be  true,  by  arguments  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing  independent  of  the  authority  of  reve- 
lation. And  if  we  thus  know  them  by  our  own  reason  to  be  true, 
we  shall  believe  them  whether  they  be  supposed  to  have  been  im- 
mediately revealed  by  God  or  not.  Which  is  in  effect  to  say,  that 
we  are  to  receive  nothing  upon  the  credit  of  Divine  Revelation  at 
all,  unless  the  revelation  be  immediately  to  ourselves ;  and  that  the 
doctrines  and  laws  delivered  as  by  revelation  from  God,  are  entirely 
on  the  same  foot  of  authority  and  evidence  with  those  taught  by 
the  philosophers  and  others,  who  do  not  pretend  to  any  immediate 
revelation.  If  those  things  were  uncertain  to  our  season  before  the 
revelation  was  published,  they  ai*e  so  still,  nor  can  the  testimony  or 
authority  of  that  revelation  give  us  any  additional  assurance  con- 
cerning them.  One,  while  he  supposes  that  in  the  present  state  of 
mankind  they  need  a  revelation  from  God  to  ascertain  them  of 
several  things  of  considerable  use  and  importance ;  and  another 
while  such  a  revelation  cannot  ascertain  them  of  those  things  at 
all ;  because,  in  judging  of  those  things  brought  by  revelation,  they 
are  to  have  no  regard  to  the  authority  of  that  revelation  as  a  reason 
for  believing  them;  but  just  to  consider  them  as  they  lie  before 
their  own  reason,  and  if  they  cannot  prove  them  to  lie  true  from 
the  reason  arid  nature  of  the  thing,  independently  of  that  revelation, 
they  are  not  to  believe  them  to  be  revealed  at  all. 

The  foundation  of  all  this  depends  upon  this  principle,  which  he 
fi*equently  repeats  in  several  parts  of  his  book, — that '  moral  truth' 
or '  righteousness'  and '  fitness,^  is '  the  only  infallible  mark  or  criterion 
of  divine  truth,'  or  of  any  doctrine  as  coming  from  God.  He  re- 
duces all  the  proofs  and  evidences  of  religion  to  this  alone,  and  re* 
presents  it  as  a  thing  which  ^  cannot  be  mistaken,'  p.  92.  This  is 
the  design  of  the  second  and  fifth  of  those  principles  which  he  tells 
were  agreed  upon  among  the  gentlemen  of  their  club  as  true  and 
defensible  against  all  the  objections  that  could  be  urged  against 
them,  see  pp.  8,  10. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  a  distinct  idea  of  what  this  writer  means 
by  '  moral  truth  and  righteousness,'  or  by  a  thing's  appearing  to 
tne  understanding  to  be  morally  true ;  which  he  declares  to  be  the 
only  sure  evidence  and  infallible  criterion  of  divine  truth,  or  of  any 
doctrine  as  coming  from  God.  The  most  natural  meaning  of  this 
expression,  *  moral  truth^  seems  to  be  this,  that  a  moral  truth  is  a 
truth  relating  to  morality,  or  a  proposition  which  truly  affirms 
something  concerning  some  moral  obligation.  So  he  seems  to  un- 
derstand it,  when  he  talks  so  often  of  the  '  doctrines  and  obli- 
gations of  moral  truth  and  righteousness.'  But  will  he  not  allow 
any  doctrine  to  belong  to  religion  that  is  not  in  this  sense  morally 
Irue  ?     This  would  discard  several  important  principles  even  in 
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uatural  religion.  For  it  is  evident  there  are  principles  in  religion 
of  great  consequence,  distinct  from  the  propositions  immediately 
relating  to  the  auties  or  precepts  of  it.  Tne  propositions  and  prin- 
ciples relating  to  the  being,  the  attributes,  and  the  providence  of 
God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state,  are  not  in  this 
sense  moral  truths,  that  is,  they  do  not  directly  and  immediately 
affirm  any  moral  duty  or  obligation,  and  yet  I  believe  he  will 
scarce  deny  that  these  things  are  of  considerable  importance  in 
religion,  and  that  we  may  have  sufficient  evidence  of  their  being 
true. 

Or  does  he  mean  by  the  moral  truth  and  righteousness  of  doc* 
trines  that  they  have  a  good  moral  tendeticy ;  a  tendency  to  pro* 
mote  the  practice  of  morality  and  righteousness,  and  that  this 
tendency  is  the  only  evidence  of  their  truth  ?  But  neither  can  this 
be  maintained.  For  though  no  doctrine  is  to  be  admitted  into  re* 
ligion  that  is  manifestly  subversive  of  morality  and  righteousness, 
yet  the  good  tendency  of  a  principle  or  doctrine  is  not  of  itself  alone 
a  sufficient  proof  or  evidence  of  the  truth. of  that  principle  or  doc- 
trine. For  many  things  might  \>e  mentioned  which  would  have  a 
good  tendency  supposing  them  to  be  true,  but  this  alone  would 
not  prove  them  true.  And  the  man  would  be  ridiculous,  that  wheii 
required  to  prove  or  demonstrate  the  truth  of  them,  would  only 
attempt  to  show  that  if  they  were  true  they  would  tend  to  promote 
the  practice  of  moral  goodness,  and  that  therefore  this  is  a  full  proof 
and  evidence  that  they  are  actually  true.  He  would  not  be  thought 
a  very  proper  advocate  for  the  existence  of  a  God  and  a  Providence, 
that  should  produce  no  other  argument  to  prove  them  than  thiat 
they  are  of  a  good  moral  tendency.  The  truth  of  these  principles 
must  be  proved  from  other  topics,  and  by  other  arguments,  and 
then  it  will  be  a  farther  recommendation  of  them,  and  a  great  ad* 
vantage,  to  show  the  good  influence  these  principles  must  have 
upon  mankind,  and  the  practice  of  righteousness  and  virtue.  All 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity,  where  they  are  sincerely  re- 
ceived and  entertained,  have  a  good  effisct  on  morality,  and  the 
practice  of  real  holiness,  and  tend  to  strengthen  and  improve  good 
affections  and  dispositions  in  the  mind  ;  and  many  good  men  havd 
found  it  to  be  so  in  their  own  experience ;  but  this  alone  is  not  th^ 
proper  evidence  of  their  truth.  This  must  be  proved  by  other  ar- 
guments, and  then  their  good  tendency  will  be  proper  to  show 
their  usefulness  and  importance. 

But  after  all  he  sometimes  talks  as  if  by  the  moral  truth  of  doc« 
trines  and  principles,  he  meant  no  more  tnan  the  reasonableness  of 
those  doctrines,  or  the  evidence  of  the  doctrines  arising  from  the 
reason  of  the  thing.  '  The  moral  truth,  reason,  and  fitness  of 
things,'  and  the  *  moral  truth,  reasonableness,  and  fitness  of  the 
doctrines  themselves,*  are  used  by  him  as  terms  of  the  same  sig** 
ntfication,  see  pp.  10,  86,  94.  where  hy  moral  truth  he  seems  to 
mean  that  which  he  calls  the  *  natural  reasonableness  and  fitness 
of  the  thing,'  and  which  he  represents  as  a  sufficient  "^too?  o^  \V& 
*  coming  from  Gad/ p.  84.    And  yet  he  there  also  d\sl\ug,v\\b\v^X>cv 
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between  the  ^  natural  reasons*  and  *  moral  fitnesses  of  thingii/ 
and  allows  each  of  these^  t.  e,  the  natural  reasonableness  and  fitness 
of  the  thing,  and  its  being  morally  true  and  fit,  to  be  a  proper  suf* 
ficient  evidence  of  its  coming  from  God.  Where  he  plainly  aeU 
up  two  criterions  of  divine  truth,  the  natural  and  mofal  truth 
and  fitness  of  the  thing  itself;  and  how  this  is  consistent  with  what 
he  so  often  affirms,  that  t/ioral  truth  and  fitness  is  the  onljf  evidence 
and  criterion  of  divine  truth,  he  would  do  well  to  explain.  Indeed, 
it  is  hard  to  fix  the  idea  of  the  word  moral  as  used  by  this  author 
and  applied  to  truth.  It  seems  only  to  be  put  in  because  it  is  a 
word  of  a  good  sound,  and  to  make  an  appearance  of  saying  some- 
thing, whilst  in  reality,  as  he  useth  it,  it  serves  only  to  perplex  and 
ponfound  the  question  concerning  the  proper  evidence  or  proof  of 
doctrines  and  principles.  But  that  we  may  get  out  of  tnis  con- 
fusion, I  shall  take  it  as  if  he  had  said  that  the  reasonableness  of 
the  doctrine  itself  appearing  to  the  understanding  is  the  only  evi* 
dence  of  its  being  a  *  divine  truth/  or  of  its  *  coming  from  God.* 
And  here  again  it  may  be  asked,  what  he  means  by  a  '  divine 
truth,'  or  a  truth  as  *  coming  from  God  V  Does  he  mean  a  truth 
that  came  by  immediate  revelation  from  God  ?  So  he  ought  to 
understand  it  if  he  would  speak  to  the  purpose  ;  since  the  ques- 
tion, as  he  himself  seems  to  put  it,  is  concemmg  the  proper  proo& 
and  evidences  of  a  divine  revelation,  or  how  we  may  know  that  a 
doctrine  is  revealed  from  God.  And  according  to  this  state  of  the 
case,  the  principle  advanced  by  our  author  is  to  be  understood  thus, 
that  a  doctrine's  being  reasonable  in  itself,  and  appearing  to  our 
understanding  to  be  true  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  nature  and 
reason  of  the  thing,  is  the  only  proof  of  its  coming  by  immediate 
revelation  from  God.  Whereas  in  reality  this  is  no  proof  of  its 
being  thus  revealed  at  all.  For  a  thing  may  be  very  true  and  very 
reasonable  in  itself,  and  yet  not  have  come  by  immediate  revelation 
from  God.  So  that  to  say,  that  this  is  the  only  proof  or  evidence 
of  divine  revelation,  is  to  say,  that  there  can  be  no  proof  of  any 
doctrine  as  coming  by  immediate  revelation  from  God  at  all.  And 
this  seems  to  be  the  author's  intention.  But  is  it  not  very  odd  to 
see  him  assume  this  all  along  without  proving  it,  and  argue  from 
it  as  a  principle  that  cannot  be  contested,  when  it  is  the  very  point 
in  question  ? 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  detect  the  confusion  and  obscurity 
this  writer  attempts  to  throw  upon  the  question  relating  to  the  wav 
by  which  we  may  come  to  know  that  any  thing  is  revealed  by  God, 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  treat  this  matter  more  distinctly. 

It  is  a  principle  here  supposed  (and  which  the  author  pretendelh 
not  to  contest)  that  a  revelation  from  God  may  be  of  great  use 
in  the  present  corrupt  and  degenerate  state  of  mankind,  to  direct 
men  in  tme  religion,  and  instruct  them  in  things  which  it  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  for  them  to  know.  And  this  is  what  I  have 
proved  at  large  elsewhere.**    Now  supposing  that  G^  should  in 

^See  Answer  to  '  ChtinXiwXy  m  old  m  the  Creation/  Vol.  I.cbftp.  r.  ti. 
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bis  great  goodness  see  fit  to  give  an  extraordinary  revelation  for  the 
use  of  mankind,  the  most  likely  way  of  publishing  that  revelation  for 

Eneral  use  seems  to  be  this :  that  Uod  should  first  communicate  the 
lowledge  of  his  will  by  immediate  inspiration  to  some  person  or 
persons,  and  then  appoint  or  commission  them  to  instruct  mankind, 
and  to  communicate  to  others  what  they  themselves  received ;  at 
the  same  time  furnishing  them  with  sufficient  proofs  or  creden* 
tiaby  to  convince  others  that  they  were  indeed  sent  of  God,  and 
that  what  they  thus  deliver  to  the  world  in  his  name,  is  not  their 
own  invention,  but  that  which  they  received  by  immediate  revelation 
from  Ood  himself.  It  was  in  this  method  that  the  Christian  Reve- 
lation was  published  to  the  world,  the  usefulness  of  which  this 
writer  would  be  thought  to  acknowledge. 

There  are  two  questions  therefore  to  be  distinctly  considered* 
The  one  is,  whether  those  to  whom  the  original  revelation  is  imme<- 
diately  made,  may  have  a  sufficient  certainty  that  what  they  receive 
by  immediate  inspimtion  is  indeed  a  revelation  from  God:  the 
other  is,  whether  other  persons  besides  those  to  whom  the  original 
revelation  was  made,  may  have  a  sufficient  ground  of  reasonable 
assurance,  that  what  those  persons  publisbea  to  the  world  as  by 
revelation  from  God,  is  indeed  a  revelation  from  God,  and  is  there* 
fore  to  be  received  and  submitted  to  as  such. 

As  to  the  first  question ;  That  God  can  communicate  the  know* 
ledge  of  things  by  immediate  revelation  or  inspiration  in  such  a 
manner,  that  Vie  person  or  persons  to  whom  such  a  revelation  is 
immediately  made  may  be  certain  that  it  is  indeed  a  revelation 
from  God,  cannot  reasonably  be  denied.  For  it  would  be  the  most 
unreasonable  and  the  most  presumptuous  thing  in  the  world  to  say. 
That  when  one  man  hath  a  power  of  conveying  his  thoughts  to 
another  so  as  to  make  him  sensible  that  it  is  he  and  no  other  per- 
son that  speaks  to  him,  God  bimgelf,  the  author  of  our  natures, 
should  have  no  way  of  communicating  his  will  to  his  own  creatures, 
so  as  to  make  them  know  that  it  is  he  that  revealeth  himself  to 
them.  Nor  is  it  any  objection  against  this,  that  we  cannot  dis- 
tinctly explain  or  account  for  the  way  in  which  he  doth  it.  We 
have  little  notion  of  the  way  in  which  spirits  communicate  their 
thoughts  to  ono  another,  but  must  we  therefore  conclude  that  they 
have  no  way  at  all  of  doing  it,  because  we  cannot  now  comprehena 
or  explain  the  manner  of  it.  and  because  they  have  not  the  organs 
of  bodily  speech  as  we  have  ?  No  doubt  they  have  far  nobler  and 
more  perfect  ways  of  communicating  their  ideas  to  one  another, 
than  one  man  hath  of  conveying  his  thoughts  to  another  here  on 
earth.  And  we  may  be  sure  that  God  hath  a  far  nearer  access  to 
the  human  mind,  and  a  far  more  intimate  and  efiectual  way  of  ope- 
rating upon  it,  or  exciting  and  impressing  ideas  there,  than  any 
created  spirit  can  have ;  or  than  one  man  can  have  of  communicat- 
ing his  sentiments  to  another.  Therefore,  if  it  pleaseth  him  to 
oommunicate  doctrines  or  laws  to  any  person  by  immediate  reve- 
lation,  he  can  do  it  in  such  a  manner,  and  with  such  an  over^w- 
ering  light  and  evidence,  hs  to  produce  an  absolute  cettaiul^  Va  \)ciS6 
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mind  of  that  person,  that  those  doctrines  and  laws  are  by  revela- 
tion from  him.     Accordingly,  this  writer  himself  seems  to  acknow- 
ledge inspiration  thus  far,  though  it  cannot  well  be  reconciled  to 
other  passages  in  his  book.     As  he  makes  *  immediate  inspiration 
or  revelation   from   God/  to  be  one  way  of  communicating  the 
knowledge  of  the  doctrines  and  truths  of  religion  to  the  mind,  dis- 
tinct from  '  tradition  and  human  testimony/  and  from  the  common 
light  of  reason  in  the  '  natural  ordinary  use  of  man's  own  faculties,' 
so  he  sometimes  seems  plainly  to  grant,  that  this  may  convey  a  cer- 
tainty to  the  man  himself  that  is  thus  immediately  inspired,  though 
he  will  not  allow  that  the  knowledge  of  such  truth  can  go  any  far- 
ther upon  divine  authority,  or  as  a  matter  of  divine  faitn,  than  to 
the  person  or  persons  thus  inspired,  or  to  whom  the  original  revela- 
tion is  made,  p.  82.     And  when  he  undertakes  to  state  the  question 
concerning  the  way  in  which  we  may  know  whether  any  law  conies 
from  God ;  he  supposes  that  there  are  two  ways  in  which  there 
may  be  a  ^  rational  proof  given  of  a  command  or  law  from  God;' 
the  one  is,   ^  where  God  himself  speaks  to  the  person  immediately 
and  directly,'  the  other  is,  ^  where  the  moral  reason  or  fitness  oi 
the  thing  is  proposed  or  manifested  to  the  person  or  persons  con- 
cerned at  the  same  time  with  the  law  or  command,'  p.  90.     And  he 
expressly  saith,  p.  84,  *  If  God  speaks  to  me  imm(^diately  and  di- 
rectly, I  believe  him  upon  his  own  authority.'    Where  he  both 
owns  that  God  may  speak  or  communicate  a  thing  to  the  mind 
immediately  and  directly,  and  that  where  he  doth  so,  what  is  thus 
revealed  is  to  be  believed  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  immediately 
communicated,  upon  his  autkoritj/,  that  is,  because  he  reveals  it. 
He  illustrates  this  by  an  instance,  which  he  saith   ^  wilL.come  up 
exactly, to  the  purpose.'     He  puts  the  case  of  a  mathematical  pro- 
position, being  communicated  to  one  man  by  immediate  revelation, 
to  another  man  by  its  proper  evidence,  or  by  its  being  plainly  de- 
monstrated to  him  from  the  '  natural  necessary  relation  and  con- 
nexion of  the  ideas  themselves.'     And  he  saith  that  the  one  may 
be  as  certain  of  it  as  the  other.     He  who  hath  it '  immediately  re- 
vealed to  him  from  God/  though  we  should  suppose  ^  he  knew  no- 
thing, and  could  know  nothing  of  it  as  a  truth  necessarily  founded 
in  nature,'   yet  would  be  *  as  certain  of  it'  as  he  who  received  it 
upon  the 'evidence  of  mathematical   demonstration;  'because  he 
would  connect  the  certain  truth  of  the  proposition,  with  the  neces- 
sary veracity  of  God :'    though    he  coula  not  communicate  that 
certainty  which  he  himself  bad  to  others  ;  see  pp.  82,  83.     Here 
he  seemeth  plainly  to  assert  that  the  person  to  whom  God  is  pleased 
to  make  known  a  truth  by  way  of  immediate  inspiration,  may  be 
certainly  assured  that  God  dotn  thus  reveal  it  to  him ;  and  that  in 
this  case,  though  he  doth  not  by  his  own  reason  apprehend  the  ne- 
cessary connexion  of  the  terms^  or  the  natural  fitness  of  the  thing 
itself,  he  receiveth  it  upon  the  authority  of  ^God  who  reveals  it : 
And  that  this  authority  or  revelation  from  God  affordeth  a  certainty 
to  the  mind  equal  to  that  arising  from  a  mathematical  demonstrtr 
lion.    >Sa  that  here  be  plainly  supposeth,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
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what  he  elsewhere  asserts,  that  the  moral  reason  and  fitness  of  the 
thingy  as  appearing  to  the  mind,  is  not  the  sole  evidence  or  criterion 
of  a  doctrine  as  coming  from  God  ;  but  that  immediate  revelation 
may  be  a  just  and  certain  ground  of  a  person's  believing  a  thing  to 
be  true,  and  to  come  from  God,  distmct  from  the  apprehended 
reason  and  fitness  of  the  thing  itself :  and  that  upon  the  authority 
of  that  revelation,  the  person  to  whom  the  revelation  is  originally 
and  immediately  made,  may  receive  it  as  true  and  as  coming  from 
God,  though  the  fitness  of  it  in  itself  be  not  made  evident  to  him 
by  any  reasons  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  thing.  And  if  a 
thing's  being  revealed  from  God,  be  a  sufficient  ground  of  certainty 
to  the  person  himself  to  whom  the  original  revelation  is  imme- 
diately made,  distinct  from  the  proofs  brought  of  its  truth  irom  the 
reason  of  the  thing,  then  it  must  be  so  to  others  too  in  proportion 
to  the  assurance  they  have  that  it  is  a  revelation  from  God.  So 
that  if  there  be  any  way  of  ascertaining  others,  besides  those  to 
whom  the  revelation  is  originally  and  immediately  made,  that  any 
doctrine  or  law  is  by  revelation  from  God,  they  are  obliged  to  be- 
lieve and  receive  it  on  that  account,  as  of  divine  authority,  though 
they  cannot  prove  it  to  be  necessarily  true  by  arguments  drawn 
from  the  reason  of  the  thing  independent  of  that  authority. 

This  leads  me  to  the  second  question  that  was  proposed  to  be 
considered ;  with  regard  to  whicn  I  lay  down  this  proposition : 
That  there  may  be  such  proofs  and  evidences  given  that  the  persons 
profess'mg  doctrines  and  laws  from  God  for  the  use  of  mankind, 
were  indeed  sent  and  inspired  by  him,  and  did  receive  them  by 
revelation  from  him ;  such  proofs  and  evidences  as  make  it  reason- 
able for  those  to  whom  they  are  made  known,  to  receive  such  laws 
and  doctrines  as  of  divine  authority :  in  which  case  to  refuse  to  be- 
lieve those  doctrines,  and  to  submit  to  those  laws,  would  be  a  very 
criminal  conduct,  and  a  manifest  breach  of  the  duty  that  reasonable 
creatures  owe  to  the  Supreme  Being.  This  is  the  proper  question 
in  debate.  For  though  this  writer  pretends  not  to  deny  that  the 
persons  to  whom  the  original  revelation  is  immediately  made,  may 
be  certain  that  they  themselves  received  it  by  immediate  revela- 
tion from  God  himself,  yet  he  denies  that  they  have  any  way  of 
proving  to  others  that  it  is  a  revelation  from  God,  except  by  prov- 
ing the  reasonableness  of  the  thing  itself:  which  is  to  say,  that 
they  have  no  way  of  proving  to  others  that  it  came  by  divine  reve- 
lation at  all.  For  as  I  have  already  observed  the  reasonableness 
of  a  doctrine  or  law  will  never  prove  that  the  man  that  teacheth  that 
doctrine,  or  bringeth  that  law,  had  it  by  immediate  revelation  from 
God.  This  must  be  proved,  if  it  be  proved  at  all,  by  other  evidences. 

It  will  be  easily  granted  that  persons  being  themselves  persuaded 
that  they  have  received  any  thing  from  God  by  immediate  revela- 
tion, is  not  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason  to  others  to  engage  them  to 
receive  it  as  such ;  and  that  if  we  had  only  their  own  words  for  it 
without  any  other  proof,  we  could  not  take  this  for  a  proper  evi- 
dence without  laying  ourselves  open  to  the  delusions  of  euthu^\^%l'& 
and  impostors.    The  question  then  is,  whether  abslrdctvtvg  V\om  vXv^ 
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credit  and  testimony  of  the  persons  themselves  to  whom  the  on^ 
ginal  revelation  is  made,  there  may  not  be  proofs  and  evidenoei 
given  sufficient  to  convince  others  that  they  were  indeed  sent  ot 
tiod,  and  that  what  they  publish  as  from  (md,  and  in  his  name^ 
is  indeed  a  revelation  from  him. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  a  person  professeth  to  have  received 
doctrines  and  laws  by  revelation  from  God,  for  the  instruction  and 
direction  of  mankind,  and  that  accordingly  he  urgeth  men  to  believe 
those  doctrines,  and  submit  to  those  laws  as  of  divine  authority. 
And  let  us  suppose  that  such  person  appeareth  as  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  his  whole  conduct,  to  be  one  of  great  probity  and  nn- 
cerity,  animated  with  a  hearty  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 

{rood  of  mankind  :  and  also  that  the  doctrines  he  teacheth^  and  the 
aws  he  eiveth  as  from  God,  have  nothing  in  them  contrary  to  true 
piety  and  virtue,  but  rather  have  a  tendency  to  promote  it.  This 
forms  a  strong  prejudice  in  his  favour,  but  doth  not  alone  prove  that 
be  received  those  doctrines  and  laws  by  revelation  from  Grod  him- 
self. But  if  that  person  is  farther  enabled,  as  a  testimony  of  his 
divine  mission,  to  perform  works  of  so  wonderful  a  nature,  so  grand, 
so  glorious,  as  manifestly  and  undeniably  transcend  all  the  power 
and  skill  of  any  man  or  all  the  men  upon  earth,  and  therefore  evi- 
dently argue  a  supernatural  interposition  ;  and  if  this  is  done  not 
merely  in  a  single  mstance  or  two,  in  which  case  let  the  fact  be  ever 
so  extraordinary  and  above  all  the  power  of  man,  yet  it  might  be 
suspected  that  it  was  only  some  strange  thing  that  had  happened 
without  a  particular  view  to  the  establishment  of  any  doctrines  or 
laws: — I  say,  let  us  suppose  a  marvellous  concurrence  of  many  such 
amazing  and  extraordmary  acts  of  power  and  dominion,  of  such  a 
kind  as  naturally  and  almost  unavoidably  lead  us  to  consider  them 
as  proceeding  from  the  sovereign  Lord  and  Governor  of  the 
world,  and  of  mankind ;  and  that  for  a  course  of  years  together, 
all  plainly  wrought  in  attestation  and  evidence  of  that  person's  di- 
vine mission,  and  in  confirmation  of  that  scheme  of  doctrines  and 
laws  which  he  delivered  to  the  world  as  from  God,  and  without 
ever  being  controlled  or  overruled  by  any  superior  evidence;  I 
think  it  is  very  reasonable  in  such  a  case  to  regard  him  as  sent  of 
God,  and  to  receive  the  doctrines  and  laws  he  delivereth  in  the 
name  of  God,  and  which  come  to  us  thus  attested  and  confirmed, 
as  the  doctrines  and  laws  of  God.  For  supposing  those  miracles  to 
be  of  such  a  nature,  and  so  circumstanced,  as  that  either  none 
but  God  can  do  them,  or  at  least  to  be  such  that  it  can  never  be 
supposed,  that  a  wise  and  good  Providence  would  suffer  them  to 
be  aone  in  attestation  of  an  imposture,*  the  doing  such  miracles  in 

*  1  will  g^Dt,  that  God  if  not  obliged,  by  his  providence,  to  binder  ereiy  thing  tliat 
may  in  fact  seduce  men  from  the  truth.  He  is  not  obliged  to  hinder  cunning  imposton 
from  employing  their  arts  of  subtlety  to  deceire,  or  to  hinder  evil  beings  from  attempt- 
ing to  seduce  mankind,  or  from  sometimes  doing  things  that  may  appear  struigis  aod 
miraculous.  But  this  I  say,  that  there  may  be  miracles  supposed  of  such  a  nmtoi*,  tad 
•0  circumstanced,  and  which  carry  in  them  such  gloiious  indications  of  a  divine  power 
'ud  dominion,  that  it  cannot  reasonably  be  reconciled  to  the  notion  of  an  infinitely  wise 
'^^  good  Mind  preaiding  over  the  affairs  of  men,  ioau^^o^e  thai  they  should  be  sufiflwt 
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of  of  Buch  doctrines  and  laws,  is  reidly  a  divine  testimony  to 
Be  doctrines  and  laws  as  coming  from  God.  And  in  every  such 
e  we  cannot  be  said  to  receive  the  doctrines  and  laws  thus  at- 
:ed  and  confirmed  upon  the  word  of  men,  or  upon  the  sole 
lit  axid  authority  of  the  person  professing  to  be  extraordinarily 
t  and  inspired,  but  we  receive  them  upon  the  testimony  and 
bority  of  God  himself.  And  supposing  God  in  his  great  good- 
B  to  have  really  designed  to  give  an  extraordinary  revelation  of 
rtrines  and  laws  for  the  use  of  mankind,  and  to  send  a  person  or 
sons  to  publish  them  in  his  name,  it  is  scarce  possible  to  con* 
▼e  ivhat  stronger  proofs  could  be  given  of  the  divine  mission  of 
it  person  or  persons,  and  the  divine  authority  of  such  doctrines 
d  la^rsy  than  such  a  series  and  succession  of  glorious  uncontrolled 
iracles,  as  we  are  now  supposing. 

But  the  force  of  this  will  more  fully  appear  when  particulariy 
.fplied  to  the  miracles  that  were  done  at  the  first  establishment  of 
kbe  Jewish  dispensation. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  miracles  were  really  wrought  that  are 
Ttoorded  to  nave  been  wrought  by  Moses,  the  question  is 
whether  those  miracles  and  wonderful  works  which  he  performed 
were  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  divine  mission,  and  made  it 
reasonable  for  them  that  saw  those  miracles  to  receive  the  doctrines 
and  laws  he  published  as  from  God.  And  I  think,  a  bai^ 
representation  of  them  would  go  a  ^reat  way  to  determine  this 

Juestion.  It  is  evident,  that  supposmg  the  amazing  and  stupcn- 
ous  works  done  by  the  ministry  of  Moses  in  S^ypt?  at  the  Red 
Sea,  and  in  the  Wilderness,  the  promulgation  of  tne  law  at  Sinai, 
the  feeding  the  people  with  manna  for  forty  years  together,  &c., 
and  the  signal  judgments  inflicted  on  those  that  opposed  his  autho- 
rity and  laws ;  supposing  these  things  to  have  been  really  done  as 
thev  are  represented,  they  were  far  above  all  the  power  of  man, 
and  seemed  to  argue  such  a  dominion  over  nature  as  is  proper  to 
the  supreme  universal  Lord.  And  it  is  also  evident  that  the  Being, 
in  whose  name  and  by  whose  power  these  things  were  done,  who 
gave  these  laws,  and  brought  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  all  along 
assumed  the  character  and  peculiar  prerogatives  of  the  supreme 
God,  the  independent  Jehovah,  and  claimed  their  highest  love,  reve- 
rence, adoration,  and  obedience  to  himself  alone,  m  exclusion  of 
all  other  deities.  To  suppose  that  he  who  gave  forth  those  laws, 
by  whose  power  these  great  and  astonishing  thin^  were  effected, 
was  an  evil  being,  would  be  the  greatest  of  absurdities.  Can  it  be 
thought  that  a  wise  and  good  God  would  thus  suffer  an  evil  being 
to  assume  his  character,  and  set  up  for  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  the 

to  he  wxoaght  in  attesUtion  of  an  imposture,  especially  for  a  ancceaaion  of  jeara  toge- 
tliar,  withoat  eTor  being  oontrolled  by  superior  miracles,  or  contraiy  eridence.  So  toat 
tb«  qaaition  here  doth  not  properly  proceed  concerning  all  miracles  in  general,  wlielber 
in  kmda  of  miraalea  ara  proofs  of  doctrinea  as  coming  fimn  God :  bat  whether  miraclaa 
mmj  mot  be  of  auch  a  nature,  and  so  circumstanced,  for  number,  g^randeur,  and  conti- 
iwanfia,  as  to  yield  a  sufficient  attestation  to  the  divine  mission  of  the  persons  by 
wtaB,  and  to  tho  dirina  orisinal  of  the  doctrines  in  con6nnatioQ  of  wbicVi,  t\\«T  'wvte 
wvMgkt :  and  partiaikrTf  wS^tber  the  mincle»  ff rough t  in  confirmation  o(  \]b«9lQia^« 
•B  J  ChrtMtiaa  diwpeasaUon  were  not  tuch. 
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universe,  and  require  to  be  acknowledged  and  adored  as  such,  and 
to  confirm  this  his  claim  by  such  a  series  of  the  most  glorious  and 
stupendous  works  as  must  almost  unavoidably  lead  all  that  behdd  | 
them  to  acknowledge  a  divine  hand,  and  not  only  to  give  forth  lawi ; 
with  the  most  amazing  solemnity  in  the  name  of  the  univeml  | 
Lord,  but  to  inflict  the  most  awful  judgments  upon  those  that  re- 
fused to  submit  to  those  laws,  and  acknowledge  him  as  their  Lord; 
and  thus  bring  them  under  a  kind  of  necessity  of  being  deludedj 
or  submitting  to  the  falsely  usurped  authority  ?  Can  we  think 
that  the  Supreme  Being  would  Iook  on  all  the  while  with  indifier- 
ency,  and  suffer  an  evil  being  thus  to  personate  him,  and  to  abuse 
and  deceive  his  creatures,  and  take  no  care,  by  any  superior  mi* 
racles  or  contrary  evidence,  to  overrule  and  detect  the  imposture? 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  absolutely  inconsistent  with  all  the  no* 
tions  of  a  wise  and  good  providence  presiding  over  the  world,  and 
the  affairs  of  mankind.  It  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  upon  any 
other  supposition  than  that  of  an  almighty  evil  principle,  acting 
independently  of  the  good  God,  and  not  at  all  under  his  control. 

But  if  this  cannot  be  supposed  without  the  greatest  absurdity, 
then  it  must  be  said,  that  it  was  God  himself  immediately,  or 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  by  the  agency  of  subordinate  good 
beings  superior  to  man,  acting  under  him  as  his  instruments,  and 
according  to  his  will,  that  wrought  those  wonderful  works  in  attes- 
tation of  Moses's  divine  mission,  and  the  laws  he  gave  in  the  name 
of  God.  And  then  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  those  laws 
thus  attested  were  to  be  received  as  coming  from  God,  and  to  have 
refused  to  submit  to  them  in  these  circumstances,  and  after  all 
these  glorious  attestations  would  have  been  to  rebel  against  God| 
and  to  resist  the  divine  authority :  and  consequently  would  have 
been  a  very  unjustifiable  and  criminal  conduct,  highly  displeasing 
to  the  Supreme  Being.  And  those  who  upon  the  credit  of  sucS 
illustrious  attestations  believed  his  divine  mission,  and  received  the 
revelation  he  brought,  and  the  laws  he  gave,  as  from  God,  could 
not  in  that  case  be  said  to  believe  him  merely  upon  his  own  word, 
or  to  receive  those  doctrines  and  laws  upon  his  sole  credit  and  au- 
thority, but  upon  a  divine  testimony,  and  upon  the  authority  of  God. 

The  argument  is  still  stronger  when  applied  to  the  miracles  wrought 
by  Christand  his  apostles.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  facts  as  represented 
in  the  gospel  are  true,  concerning  Christ's  healing  the  most  obsti- 
nate and  incurable  diseases,  of  many  years'  continuance,  in  an  in- 
stant ;  restoring  the  blind  and  lame,  casting  out  devils,  command- 
ing the  winds  and  the  sea,  feeding  five  thousand  at  once  with  five 
loaves  and  two  fishes,  and  even  raising  the  dead  ;  but  especially 
his  own  resurrection  from  the  dead,  ascension  into  heaven,  and  the 
consequent  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  his  extraordinary  gifts 
and  powers,  whereby  his  disciples  were  enabled  to  perform  the  most 
astonishing  miracles  like  to  those  which  he  himself  had  performed 
whilst  on  eailh  :  and  all  these  things  done  in  a  vast  variety  of  in- 
stances, and  for  a  long  course  of  years  together  in  his  name,  and  in 
attestation  of  his  divine  mission,  and  the  scheme  of  laws  and  doc- 
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triues  he  introduced  :  I  say,  supposing  all  these  things  to  have 
been  really  done  as  they  are  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  I 
think  they  form  the  strongest  proof  that  can  be  supposed  in  favour 
of  the  doctrines  and  laws  so  attested.     They  evidently  transcended 
all  human  power  and  skill,  and  must  therefore  have  been  wrought 
by  the  assistance  and  power  of  a  superior  being  or  beings.     And 
this  could  not    be  an  evil  being :  not  only  because  many  of  the 
works  themselves  areof  such  anature,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
that  an  evil  being  could  have  it  in  his  power  or  inclination  to  per- 
form them  :  but  because  it  can  hardly  be  thought  that  the  wise  and 
righteous  Governor  of  the  world  would  suffer  an  evil  beine  or  be- 
injgs,  to  give  such  a  series  of  glorious  attestations  bearing  the  illus- 
tnous  characters  of  divinity   upon  them,   in   favour   ot  doctrines 
and  laws  falsely  pretended  to  be  given  by  him,  without  ever  con- 
trolling or  overruling  them  by  any  superior  evidence :  and  lastly, 
because  it  would  be  to  the  last  degree  absurd,  to  imagine  that  an 
eril  being  should  ever  exert  his  power  in  such  an  extraordinary 
.  manner  to  confirm  a  revelation  pretending  to  come  from  God,  the 
principal  design  and  manifest  tendency  of  which  was  to  recover 
men  from   idolatry,  vice  and  wickedness,  to  the  knowledge  and 
lore  of  God,  and  the  practice  of  piety,  righteousness,  and  virtue. 
^  It  followeth,  therefore,  that  they  must  have  been  wrought  by  the 
i  immediate  agency  of  God  himself,  or  by  some  good  being  or  beings 
soperior  to  man,  acting  under  him,  and  by  his  direction  and  influ- 
ence.    And  this  being  the  case,  either  it  must  be  said  that  the  per- 
I  ma  in   attestation  of  whose  divine  mission  all  these  marvellous 
things  were  done,  was  indeed,  as  he  professed  himself  to  be,  extra- 
oidinartiy  sent  of  God,  and  that  the  scheme  of  religion,  that  is,  of 
I  doctrines  and  laws,  in  confirmation  of  which  they  were  wrought, 
m  indeed  true  and  of  divine  authority :  or  it  must  be  said  that 
God  himself  gave  his  own  power,  or  good  beings  acting  under  hi^ 
dffection  lent  their  assistance,  and  that  in  a  series  of  the  most  asto- 
Bshing  instances,  and  for  a  succession  of  years  together,  to  give 
ttslimony  to  a  falsehood  and  imposture,  and  to  put  a  cheat  upon 
sankindT  in  the  name  of  God.    A  supposition  which  is  not  consist- 
cat  with  the  belief  of  a  God  and  a  providence. 

Thus  I  think  it  appeareth,  that  miracles  mav  be  supposed  of  such 
I  nature,  and  so  circumstanced,  as  to  affora  a  sufhcient  attesta- 
tion to  the  divine  mission  of  the  person  in  favour  of  whom,  and 
b  the  truth  and  divine  original  of  the  doctrines  and  laws  in  con- 
famatioa  of  which,  they  were  wrought.    And  that  particularly,  sup- 
lonng  the  things  to  have  been  really  done,  that  are  recorded  to 
tare  Deen  done  at  the  first  establishment  of  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
Ibn  dispensation,  they  yielded  a  full  attestation  to  the  divine  mis- 
aoQ  of  Moses  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  scheme  or 
iptem  of  doctrines  and  laws  published  in  the  name  of  God.    The 
cridoioe  was  not  put  upon  a  smgle  wonder  or  two,  however  extra- 
•dinary  and  glorious,  but  there  was  a  marvellous  series  and  suc- 
^emaa  of  wonderful  acts  and  supernatural  attestations  to  strengthen 
[  I  Ae  CTideDce,  and  put  it  beyond  aJi  reasonable  doubt.    1?ot  a\\  V\\^ 
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miracles  done  not  only  by  Moses,  but  the  succeeding  prophets^ 
centred  in  proving  his  divine  mission,  and  the  authority  of  tlie 
laws  he  gave  as  from  God ;  since  all  the  subsequent  revelations  iijr 
the  prophets  in  the  Old  Testament  still  supposed  the  authori^  of 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  gave  an  additional  attestation  to  it.    And  [ 
in  like  manner  all  the  miracles  done  by  Christ  himself,  and  by  his 
apostles  and  disciples  after  him,  had  one  main  view  to  which  tbej 
were  all  directed,  that  is,  to  confirm  the  divine  mission  of  oar  Loid 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  the  doctrines 
and  laws  which  he  introduced  ;  so  that  each  of  these  schemes  of 
revelation  was  confirmed  by  a  series  of  the  most  illustrious  attesta-  » 
tions.     And  besides  this,  each  of  them  gave  testimony  to  the  other,  f 
Moses  and  the  prophets  foretold  the  coming  and  glory  of  Christ, 
and  the  new  dispensation  he  was  to  introduce,  and  prepared  the 
world  for  it.     And  Jesus  confirmed  by  his  testimony  the  divine 
mission  of  Moses  and  the  prophets.     So  that  in  this  view,  all  the 
attestations  given  to  both,  really  contributed  to  confirm  the  divine  ) 
original  and  authority  of  each  of  them.     And  all  together  form  an  ; 
evidence  so  great  and  so  strong,  the  like  of  which  cannot  possibly 
be  produced  in  favour  of  any  other  system  of  doctrines  and  laws, 
ana  which  it  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  could  ever  have  been 
given,  or  that  a  wise  and  good  providence  would  have  suffered  it  to 
be  given,  to  an  imposture. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  what  this  writer  objects  against  the 
proof  frommiracles.  What  he  offers  on  this  head  is  of  no  great  weight, 
though  advanced  with  an  uncommon  air  of  confidence.  He  urges 
that  *  there  will  be  always  two  very  strong  objections  against 
such  an  argument  as  this  when  applied  to  religion.  First,  that  it 
would  be  a  hard  matter  to  prove  tne  thing  as  unexceptionably  true 
in  fact,  or  that  the  first  report  and  belief  of  it  did  not  arise  from 
imiorance,  presumption,  prejudice,  8cc.  And  in  the  next  place, 
that  no  consequence  can  be  drawn  from  any  such  thing,  supposing 
it  ever  so  true,  and  clearly  proved  in  fact,'  p.  345.  As  to  the  first, 
I  do  not  see  but  miracles,  supposing  them  to  be  facts  obvious  to  the 
senses,  done  in  open  view,  and  even  in  the  view  of  enemies  them- 
selves concerned  and  zealous  to  detect  an  imposture,  are  as  capable 
of  being  proved  as  any  other  facts  whatsoever  :  and  that  both  those 
that  at  first  were  eye-witnesses  to  them  might  be  as  sure  of  them 
as  men  can  be  of  any  thing  which  they  themselves  hear  and  see, 
and  for  which  they  have  the  testimony  of  their  senses ;  and  those 
that  have  the  accounts  transmitted  to  them,  may  have  them  trans- 
mitted in  such  a  manner,  and  with  such  evidence,  that  it  would  be 
an  unreasonable  incredulity  to  doubt  of  them.  This  must  be  al- 
lowed, unless  men  are  resolved  not  to  believe  any  accounts  of  facts 
done  in  former  ages.  And  it  might  be  easily  shown,  and  hath  been 
often  proved,  that  the  miracles  done  at  the  first  establishment  of 
the  Mosaical  and  Christian  dispensation  were  of  this  kind.  As  to 
what  he  adds,  and  which  is  the  only  present  question,  that  suppos- 
ing the  facts  ever  so  true,  no  consequence  can  be  drawn  from  tnem 
hi  favour  of  any  religion,  the  reasons  he  there  offers  are  very  weak. 
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rhe  fiiBt  is,  that  it  is  certain  that  the  being  and  tnornl  perrections 
if  God,  and  the  natural  relations  oF  man  to  him  as  his  reasonable 
creature,  and  a  subject  of  his  moral  government,  cannot  depend 
ipon  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  historical  facts,  or  upon  our 
brming  a  right  or  wrong  judgment  concerning  them.  This  is  veiy 
xldly  expressed.  Nobody  pretends  that  the  being  of  a  God,  or  the 
natural  relations  between  nim  and  us,  depend  upon  miracles.  But 
ft  revelation  from  God^  containing  a  clearer  discovery  of  his  glori- 
ous perfections,  of  his  nature  and  will,  and  of  the  obligations  in* 
somtient  upon  us  towards  him,  &c.,  may  be  attested  by  miracles 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  world  convincing  proofs  that  it  is 
indeed  a  true  divine  revelation,  and  to  be  depended  on  as  such. 
And  then,  upon  the  credit  of  that  revelation,  we  may  come  to  know 
■ereral  things  relating  to  these  subjects,  which  we  could  not  have 
known  at  all,  or  not  with  certainty  without  it.  The  second  reason 
he  there  offers  is,  that  he  hath  already  proved,  that  the  character- 
istic of  moral  truth  and  righteousness  is  the  only  sure  mark  or  cri- 
tenon  of  any  doctrine  or  practice  as  coming  from  God,  and  divinely 
aathorized.  I  do  not  know  iu  what  part  of  his  book  he  hath 
proved  this,  except  we  take  strong  assertions  for  proofs.  But  this 
pretence  hath  been  examined  already ;  and  is  in  efiect  no  more  than 
a  confident  affirming  that  there  can  be  no  external  proofs  of  divine 
revelation,  which  is  the  very  point  in  question. 

But  there  are  some  other  things  he  offers  to  invalidate  the  proof 
from  miracles.  He  asserts  that  'it  is  plain,  that  the  power  of 
working  miracles  had  no  connexion  with  the  truth  of  the  doctrines 
taught  by  such  miracle-workers,  because  false  prophets,  and  the 
roost  wicked  seducers,  might  and  did  work  miracles,  which  they 
could  not  have  done,  had  miracles  been  any  evidence  or  proof  of 
truth  and  sound  doctrine.'  p.  81.  This  he  hath  over  again,  p.  98, 
where  he  urges,  that  '  False  prophets,  and  the  most  wicked  sedu- 
cers, and  even  the  devil  himself,  may  work  miracles ;  and  there- 
fore, miracles  alone  considered  can  prove  nothing  at  all,  and  ought 
to  hAve  no  weight  or  influence  with  anybody.'^ 

But  if  there  may  be  miracles  of  such  a  nature,  and  so  circum- 
stanced, that  no  seducer  can  ever  equal  them,  and  it  cannot  be 
supposed  they  could  ever  be  done,  or  at  least  that  God  would  suffer 
theoi  to  be  done,  in  attestation  of  an  imposture,  then  the  evidence 
fioin  such  miracles,  so  circumstanced,  still  holds  good,  notwith- 
standing what  this  writer  here  offers  to  the  contrary.  And  this  hath 
been  already  shown  with  regard  to  the  miracles  wrought  in  con- 
firmation of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensation.  1  will  grant 
that  seducers  may,  by  human  art  and  skill,  be  supposed  to  do 
things  that  appear  very  strange  and  unaccountable,  and  set  the 
people  a  wonoering ;  and  that  they  may  do  yet  stranger  things, 
supposing  the  agency  and  assistance  of  evil  spirits ;  but  still  we 
may  be  sure,  from  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Divine  Providence, 

*  See  tliii  objeotioo  more  fuUy  considered,  'Answer  to  Cliristinnity  as  old  as  th« 
Crettion.*  Part  II.  from  p.  79  to  92. 
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that  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  assistance  of  his  Spirit,  and  in 
confirmation  of  a  revelation  which  he  gives  to  mankind,  shall  be 
of  such  a  nature,  as  shall  in  their  number,  their  grandeur,  and  con- 
tinuance, beyond  all  comparison  transcend  whatever  were  or  shall 
be  wrought  in  favour  or  any  imposture.  There  have  been  two 
systems  of  doctrines  and  laws  really  given  by  divine  revelation,  the 
Mosaical  and  the  Christian ;  and  God  took  care,  in  his  great  wis- 
dom and  goodness,  that  each  of  them  should  be  attended  with  such 
an  abundance  of  extraordinary  attestations,  as  no  imposture  was 
ever  attended  with,  and  no  skill  or  power  of  deceivers  could  ever 
effect 

Moses  indeed  makes  a  supposition  of  a  false  prophet*s  working 
a  sign  or  wonder  to  seduce  the  people  from  the  worship  of  the  true 
God,  and  warns  them  in  that  case  not  to  regard  him,  nor  to  sailer 
themselves  to  be  deceived  by  him.  This  is  a  strong  way  of  pat- 
ting a  case,  to  show  that  on  no  account  whatsoever  they  should 
suner  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  idolatry.  But  certainly  he 
never  did  suppose  that  any  false  prophet  should  be  [able  to  pro- 
duce such  a  series  of  miraculous  attestation,  in  confirmation  of  any 
false  doctrine  or  idolatrous  worship,  as  could  in  any  wise  come  ia 
competition  with  those  which  were  wrought  at  the  establishment 
and  for  confirmation  of  the  laws,  which  he  gave  them  in  the  name 
of  God.  On  the  contrary,  he  all  along  supposes  that  as  there  was  no 
God  save  the  Lord,  so  neither  were  there  any  works  to  be  com- 
pared to  his  works  ;  and  he  appeals  to  these  works  as  the  manifest 
proofs  of  his  unequalled  sovereignty  and  glory,  and  of  the  divine 
original  and  authority  of  that  law  which  they  were  designed  to  con- 
firm and  to  establish. 

Under  the  New  Testament  our  Saviour  speaks  of  false  prophets, 
and  false  Christs,  that  should  arise,  and  show  great  signs  and  won- 
ders. Matt.  xxiv.  6,  6,  24.  This  plainly  relates  to  the  false  pro- 
phets and  seducers  that  arose  among  the  Jews,  a  little  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  whom  Josephus  represents  as  magicians 
and  sorcerers,  or  jugglers,  {jiayoi  koI  yorrrlg]  and  who,  he  tells  us, 
pretended  to  divine  inspiration,  and  promised  the  people  to  do  won- 
derful things  for  them.  But  it  is  certain,  none  of  their  pretended 
wonders  could  in  any  wise  be  compared  to  those  which  our  Saviour 
himself  (the  true  Messiah)  wrought.  Nor  could  he  intend  by  these 
words  to  signify,  that  they  would  do  as  great  things  as  he  himself  had 
done,  since  he  so  often  appeals  to  his  wonderful  works,  as  the  un- 
contested proofs  of  his  divine  mission.  So  he  saith,  John  v.  36. 
'  The  works  which  my  Father  hath  given  me  to  finish,  the  same 
works  that  I  do  bear  witness  of  me,  that  the  Father  hath  sent 
me.'  And  John  x.  37,  38  :  '  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father, 
believe  me  not ;  but  if  I  do,  though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the 
works,  that  ye  may  know  and  believe  that  the  Father  is  in  me, 
and  I  in  him/  And  again,  John  xv.  24:  Mf  I  had  not  done  among 
them  the  works  which  none  other  man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin.' 
And  John  x.  24,  25 :  '  When  the  Jews  said  unto  hira.  If  thou  be 
e  Christ,  tell  us  plainly :'     Jesus  answered  them  ;    I  tohl  you. 
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mnd  ye  believed  not ;  the  works  that  I  do  in  my  Father's  name, 
they  bear  witness  of  me,'  See  also  John  xiv,  11.  From  hence 
St.  Peter  represents  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  approved  of  God,  [aTro- 
d^SuyfUvov]  demonstrated,  as  the  word  properly  signifies,  by  mi- 
nuses, and  signs,  which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  them ; 
Acts  ii.  22.  It  could  never  therefore  be  our  Saviour's  design  to 
signify  that  any  of  the  false  prophets  and  seducers  among  the  Jews, 
ahotild  do  miracles  that  could  in  any  measure  be  compared  to  his 
own.  And  it  is  certain,  in  fact,  that  they  did  not :  they  pretended 
to  foretel  things  to  come,  and  the  event  soon  confuted  tneni,  and 
showed  the  vanity  of  their  pretences.  They  pretended  to  do  great 
wonders,  but  they  might  properly  be  called  lying  wonders.  For 
though  they  had  the  art  of  seducing  great  numbers  of  people,  they 
and  their  works  soon  perished,  and  the  falsehood  and  imposture 
of  them  soon  appeared. 

As  to  what  the  author  supposeth  concerning  the  apostles  oppos- 
ing miracles  to  miracles,  in  confirmation  of  their  different  schemes 
of  Christianity,  this  shall  be  considered  afterwards,  when  I  come 
to  examine  his  obiections  against  the  New  Testament  At  present 
I  shall  only  say  that  it  may  be  proved  with  the  clearest  evidence^ 
that  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  taugnt  one  and  the  same  uniform  har^ 
monious  scheme  of  doctrines,  the  same  gospel  to  which  God  *  bore 
witness  with  signs  and  wonders,  and  divers  miracles,  and  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost :'  and  that  the  false  teachers  in  that  age  could 
never  produce  anything  in  attestation  of  their  false  doctrines,  that 
could  in  the  least  be  compared  to  the  illustrious  evidences  and 
proofs  brought  by  the  apostles  to  confirm  the  gospel  which  they 
preached. 

Another  thing  he  offers  to  show  that  miracles  can  be  no  proofs 
is  this,  that  the  *  power  of  working  miracles  did  not  make  the 
workers  of  them  either  infallible,  or  impeccable  ;  raise  them  abo^e 
the  possibility  of  being  deceived  themselves  in  their  inward  judg* 
ment,  or  of  deceiving  others  in  the  outward  sentence  and  declara-' 
tion  of  that  judgment'*  pp.  80,  83,  93.  But  it  appears  that  the 
proof  or  evidence  from  miracles,  as  already  stated,  hath  not  pro- 
perly anything  to  do  with  the  fallibility  or  infallibility,  the  pecca- 
Dility  or  impeccability,  of  the  person  in  himself  considered,  by 
whom  these  miracles  are  wrought.  For  in  that  case,  the  credit  of 
his  having  received  a  revelation  from  God  doth  not  merely  depend 
upon  his  own  word,  or  veracity,  or  integrity ;  upon  which  suppo^ 

*  Our  aatbor,  when  he  here  speaks  of  the  power  of  working  miracles,  Mems  to  have  a 
particular  reference  to  the  gift  of  miracles  communicated  hj  Sie  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  first 
age  of  Christianity ;  which  he  understands  as  if  it  were  a  permanent  habit  residing  in 
the  person,  to  be  used  at  pleasure,  whenever  he  thought  fit,  like  a  natural  faculty  or 
habit ;  which  therefore  might  be  used  bj  him,  either  for  confirming  truth  or  falsehood. 
Bot  this  is  a  verj  great  mistake  :  that  power  of  working  miracles  was  not  a  poirer  of 
doiog  them  whenever  the  persons  themselves  pleased.  They  could  then  only  work  mi- 
racles, when  it  seemed  fit  to  the  divine  wisdom  they  should  do  them  for  valuable  ends. 
And  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  God  who  gave  them  this  power  on  purpose  to  con^na 
the  truth,  would  enable  them  to  ezerciie  it  to  confirm  a  falsehood.  Bui  coacen\\U'i  vVi\&, 
see  below,  ch^jK  xiii,  where  tbhiamore  largely  considered. 
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sition  it  mi^ht  be  Baid^  that  the  word  of  fallible  and  peccable  meo 
was  not  entirely  to  be  depended  on  ;  but  it  depends  upon  a  real 
proof,  distinct  from  his  word,  and  independent  of  it,  viz.  upon  the  1 
testimony  given  by  God  himself,  to  his  divine  mission  and  inspira- 
tion, and  to  the  laws  he  publisheth  to  the  world  in  his  name.     And  > 
we  may  be  sure,  that  however  fallible  men  are  in  themselves,  yet  j; 
if  God  sends  them  on  purpose  to  deliver  doctrines  and  laws  to  |, 
mankind,  as  by  revelation  from  him,  and  enables  them,  in  confirm- 
ation of  them,  to  perform  such  a  series  of  illustrious  miracles  as  we 
are  now  supposing,  he  will  also  assist  them  in  communicating  those 
doctrines  and  laws,  so  as  to  preserve  them  from  error  in  delivering 
them. 

This  will  appear  in  a  just  light,  if  applied  to  the  cases  alreadv 
mentioned.     Moses  professed   to   be  extraordinarily  sent  of  God, 
and  to  have  received  laws  by  revelation  from  him,  which  laws  he  j 
delivered  to  the  people  in  his  name.     In  confirmation  of  this  his  | 
mission,  he  performed  a  number  of  the  most  extraordinary  miracles,  \ 
for  a  succession  of  years  together,  of  such  a  nature,  and  so  ci^ 
cumstanced,  that  they  bore  upon  them  the  evident  characters  of  a  j 
divine  interposition,  and   could  never  be  supposed  to  have  been  | 
done,  or  that  God  would  suffer  them  to  be  done,  in  favour  of  an 
imposture.     Now  this  being  the  case,  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  ] 
whether  we  suppose  Moses  to  have  been  fallible  and  peccable  in  ] 
himself  or  not.     Let  us  grant  him  to  have  been  in  himself  falHUe,  \ 
or  capable  of  being  deceived  and  imposed  upon  :  yet  we  have  a 
sufficient  assurance  that  he  was  not  actually  deceived  in  this  case.  \ 
If  by  an  enthusiastic  heat  he  had  only  imagined  himself  to  be  in-  I 
spired,  and  to  have  received  those  laws  by  immediate  revelation  I 
from  God,  this  conceit  of  his  would  never  have  enabled  him  to  per-  i 
form  such  a  series  of  the  most  stupendous  works  above  all  the  ait 
of  man,  or  power  of  enthusiasm.     And  his  doing  such  things  nor 
nifestly  proved  that  his  divine  mission  was  not  the  delusion  of  his 
own  misguided  imagination,  but  a  glorious  reality :  and  that  he 
did  not  merely  fancy  himself  sent  and  inspired  of  God,  but  that  he 
really  was  so. 

A^ain,  let  us  suppose  that  he  was  peccable^  that  is,  that  he  was 
capaole  of  forming  a  design  to  deceive  the  people,  and  of  putting 
his  own  inventions  upon  them  for  divine  revelation  (though  I  thinE 
Moses's  excellent  chamcter  will  scarce  suffer  us  to  suppose  that  he 
was  capable  of  caiTying  on  a  deliberate  solemn  cheat  and  imposture^ 
in  the  name  of  God  himself;  but  let  us  suppose  him  to  have  been 
capable  of  such  a  design),  yet  it  is  evident  that  in  this  case  he  did 
not  impose  upon  them,  and  that  the  laws  he  gave  them,  as  from 
God,  and  in  his  name,  were  indeed  the  laws  of  God,  and  not  merely 
his  own  inventions  ;  because  God  himself,  in  the  manner  already 
mentioned,  bore  witness  to  those  laws.  And  whatever  designs 
Moses  might  be  capable  of,  yet  God  himself,  or  good  beings  supe- 
rior to  man,  acting  under  his  influence  and  direction,  by  whose  as- 
sistance alone  works  so  circumstanced  could  be  done,  would  never 
have  joined  with  him  on  carrying  on  the  imposture,  and  giving  aU 
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testation  to  a  lie.  And  this  way  of  reasoning  may  be  urged  with 
still  greater  force  when  applied  to  the  revelation  brought  by  our 
Lord  JesuA  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Whereas,  therefore,  this  writer 
frequently  ai*gues,  that  we  cannot  take  miracles  for  a  '  proof  or 
evidence  of  doctrines  without  exposing  ourselves  to  all  the  enthu- 
nasm  and  imposture  in  the  world/  it  is  manifest  that  we  can  run 
00  hazard  of  this  by  receiving  doctrines  and  laws  as  coming  from 
(rody  that  have  been  confirmed  by  such  a  series  of  extraordinary 
miraculous  attestations  as  were  those  given  to  the  Mosaical  and 
Christian  revelation.  Because  they  were  of  such  a  nature,  and  so 
circumstanced,  as  no  imposture  was  ever  attended  with,  and  no  art 
of  deceivers,  or  power  oi  enthusiasm  can  ever  eflfect.  Such  a  re- 
velation once  given,  and  so  gloriously  attested,  where  it  is  steadily 
believed  and  adhered  to,  is  one  of  the  best  preservatives  against 
being  led  astray  by  the  deceptions  of  enthusiasts  and  impostors. 

What  our  author  offers  to  show  that  miracles  can  be  no  proof  of 
positive  precepts,  though  produced  with  great  pomp  (for  he  pretends 
to  state  the  question  with  greater  accuracy  than  hath  been  hitherto 
done,  and  tells  us  that  the  question  is  not  concerning  God*s  right 
of  instituting  such  precepts  which  he  doth  not  deny,  but  concern- 
bg  the  way  of  knowing  when  God  gives  such  commands,  see 
p.  87,  See.  I  say,  the  force  of  all  that  he  offers  on  this  head)  de-* 
pends  entirely  upon  what  he  so  often  asserts,  but  never  proves,  viz. 
that  moral  truth  and  fitness  is  the  only  proof  and  evidence  of  any 
doctrine  or  law,  as  coming  from  God  :  from  whence  he  argues,  that 

Ccepts  concerning  matters  of  a  ritual  and  positive  nature  cannot 
proved  to  come  from  God,  as  not  bein^  necessarily  founded  in 
the  nature  and  fitness  of  things.  He  therefore  compares  such 
eommands  to  commands  pretended  to  be  sent  from  parents  or 
Blasters  to  their  children  or  servants,  but  which  do  not  come  to 
them  under  their  own  hand  and  seal,  and  may  for  that  reason  be 
disregarded.  But  if  we  must  keep  to  the  author's  comparison,  why 
iiay  not  God's  giving  us  laws  by  persons  whom  he  hath  sent  and 
inttiorized  for  that  purpose,  and  to  whom  he  hath  given  sufficient 
credentials,  by  confirming  the  message  they  bring  by  numerous  un« 
eontrolled  miracles ;  why  may  not  this  be  comparedi  to  a  parent  or 
Baxter's  sending  directions  or  orders  to  his  children  and  servants, 
W  messengers  under  his  own  hand  and  seal,  in  which  case  he  allows 
thai  they  are  obliged  to  conform  to  those  orders  though  they  do 
lot  know  the  particular  reasons  of  them  ?  Yea,  miracles  may  be 
ivpposed  to  be  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  proof  arising  from  them 
IMT  be  stronger  than  what  ariseth  merely  from  a  man's  own  hand 
IM  seaL  For  it  is  possible  that  a  man's  hand  and  seal  may  be  so 
osctly  counterfeited  that  no  person  upon  comparing  them  may  be 
lUe  to  discern  die  difference  between  the  genuine  and  the  counter- 
fail,  not  even  the  person  himself  whose  hand  is  counterfeited,  any 
btfther  than  that  by  other  means  he  may  know  that  he  did  not 
ifile  it,  and  that  he  gave  no  such  orders.  But  miracles  may  be 
■spposcd  of  sach  a  nature,  and  so  circumstanced,  and  raised  sof^t 
have  all  competition  and  paraUeJ,  that  no  deceivers  can  ¥rotW  \h% 
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like^  nor  have  been  ever  able,  or  can  be  supposed  to  be  able  so  to 
imitate  them,  but  that  upon  carefully  examining  and  comparing  f 
them,  we  may  easily  see  a  vast  difference.     If,  therefore,  a  man^s    ; 

fiving  orders  under  his  own  hand  and  seal  be  allowed  to  be  a  suf-  '' 
cient  notification  of  his  will  and  pleasure,  and  maketh  it  reason-  : 
able  for  his  children  and  servants  to  obey  those  orders,  though  it  1^ 
is  not  impossible  they  may  be  counterfeited  ;  then  the  command  of  r 
God  coming  to  us,  confirmed  with  the  attestation  of  miracles  of 
such  a  nature  as  no  imposture  was  ever  attended  with  (and  such  I 
have  shown  were  the  miracles  wrought  at  the  establishment  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  dispensation)  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  our 
yielding  obedience  to  such  commands.  And  our  not  apprehending 
the  things  required  to  be  in  themselves  antecedently  necessary  in 
their  own  nature,  cannot  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  our  rejecting 
them;  because,  upon  this  supposition,  they  come  to  us  upon  the  j: 
authority  or  testimony  of  God  himself,  who  by  the  author's  own  j 
concession  hath  a  right  of  commanding  us  in  things  of  a  podtive  [ 
nature. 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  at  the  same  time  that  this  writer  [ 
doth  all  he  can  to  show  that  miracles  can  be  no  proof  at  all  of  any  | 
doctrine  or  revelation  at  all  as  coming  from  God,  he  would  not  bie 
thought  to  insinuate  that  miracles  are  of  no  use,  and  can  serve  to  \ 
no  purpose  at  all  in  religion.  He  saith  '  that  miracles,  especially  if  • 
wrought  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  with  a  visible  regard  for  ^ 
their  interest  and  happiness,  are  perhaps  the  most  efiectucu  means  ^ 
of  removing  prejudices  and  procuring  attention  to  what  is  delivered/ 

Ep.  98,  99.  But  I^do  not  see  how  this  can  be  made  to  consist  upon 
IS  scheme.  If  it  be  supposed  that  miracles  can  in  any  case  be  so 
circumstanced  as  to  yield  a  sufficient  attestation  to  the  divine  mis- 
sion of  the  person  who  is  enabled  to  work  these  miracles,  and  to 
the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  that  are  con- 
firmed by  these  miracles ;  then  when  I  see  a  person  performing 
such  extraordinary  works,  above  all  the  power  of  man,  this  will 
naturally  command  and  engage  my  attention  to  what  he  delivers. 
But  if  it  be  supposed  that  they  can  never  be  of  such  a  nature  and 
so  circumstanced  as  to  give  any  attestation  to  the  divine  mission  of 
any  person,  or  to  the  truth  and  divine  original  of  any  doctrine, 
I  can  s^  no  reason  why  I  should  attend  to  a  doctrine  more  for 
being  accompanied  with  miracles,  than  if  it  were  not  so,  or  why  I 
shomd  concern  myself  about  miracles  at  all ;  because,  if  ever  so 
true  or  good,  they  can  give  no  attestation,  and  furnish  no  proof; 
or,  as  this  writer  expresseth  it,  '  can  prove  nothing  at  all,  and 
ought  to  have  no  weight  or  influence  witn  any  body.^ 

AH  the  use  he  is  pleased  to  assign  for  the  miracles  wrought  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles  is,  that  *  they  tended  to  convince  the  people 
that  they  were  no  enemies  to  God,  and  to  their  country,  and  disposed 
them  coolly  and  soberly  to  consider  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the 
doctrines  they  had  to  propose  to  them ;'  but  that  they  were  not  de- 
signed for  a  proof  of  the  truth  or  divinity  of  those  doctrines,  see  p.  98. 
But  does  not  our  Saviour  himself  frequently  and  plainly  appeal  to  the 
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nronderfal  works  he  wrought  as  the  proper  evidences  of  his  divine  mis- 
don,  and  as  bearing  witness  to  him  and  to  his  doctrine  ?  Does  not 
le  often  expressly  put  the  proof  upon  this,  and  suppose  it  to  be  a 
proof  BO  strong  as  would  leave  the  Jews  utterly  inexcusable  if  they 
lid  not  believe  him  ?  And  the  effect  these  miracles  properly  had 
apon  those  that  attended  to  them  is  well  expressed  by  Nicodemus, 
'  We  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher  sent  from  God ;  for  no  man  can  do 
these  miracles  that  thou  doest,  except  God  be  with  him/  John  iii,  2. 
Nor  had  the  Pharisees  any  other  way  of  avoiding  the  force  of  this, 
than  by  saj^ing  that  he  did  his  miracles  by  the  assistance  of  the 
levil :  a  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  (which  our  Saviour 
pronounces  never  to  be  forgiven,  as  being  the  most  obstinate  and 
tnalicious  opposition  to  divine  truth,  and  a  resisting  the  utmost 
mdence. 

This  may  be  sufficient  to  show  what  assurance  those  who  them- 
selves were  witnesses  to  such  a  series  of  miraculous  attestations 
might  have  of  that  doctrine  orj  law  coming  from  God,  which  they 
beheld  thus  attested  and  confirmed.  But  there  is  another  thin^ 
that  deserves  to  be  considered,  and  that  is,  what  reasonable  ground 
yf  assurance  they  may  also  have  of  a  doctrine  or  law  coming  from 
Grod,  who  did  not  themselves  see  those  miracles  whereby  it  was 
ittested  and  confirmed,  or  did  not  live  in  the  age  when  those 
niracles  were  wrought.  Can  it  be  reasonable  for  such  to  receive 
loctnnes  and  laws  as  of  divine  authority,  upon  the  evidence  of 
miracles  which  they  themselves  were  not  eye  witnesses  of  ?  In 
inswer  to  this,  I  think  it  cannot  be  reasonably  denied,  that  sup** 
posing  miracles  may  be  so  circumstanced  as  to  oe  in  themselves  a 
lofficient  proof  to  those  that  saw  them,  then  they  are  also  a  sufficient 
proof  to  others,  in  proportion  to  the  assurance  they  have  that  those 
miracles  were  really  done.  So  that  the  question  is  reduced  to  this: 
irhether  there  may  be  such  evidence  given  of  miracles  done  in 
rormer  ages  as  make  it  reasonable  for  those  that  live  in  succeeding 
iges  to  believe,  and  be  persuaded  that  those  miracles  were  wrought? 
roT  if  so,  then,  supposmg  miracles  to  be  a  proof,  they  are  obliged 
to  believe  that  the  aoctrines  and  laws  which  were  attested  by  these 
miracles  came  originally  by  revelation  from  God>  and  are  to  be  re- 
mved  as  of  divine  authority.  Now  this  depends  upon  another  ques- 
tion, and  that  is,  whether  in  any  case  we  can  have  sufficient  as- 
rarance  of  facts  which  we  ourselves  did  not  see,  or  which  were  done 
in  former  ages  ?  It  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  things  uncertain,  and 
not  to  be  depended  upon,  to  say  that  we  have  them  by  human 
tradition  and  testimony,  that  is,  oy  the  testimony  of  men  that  are 
oeither  infallible  nor  impeccable.  For  human  tradition  and  tes- 
timony may  be  so  circumstanced  as  to  yield  sufficient  assurance 
that  uiose  facts  were  done  in  past  ages,  or  such  laws  enacted : 
ind  therefore  the  man  that  should  doubt  of  them,  and  give  no 
other  reason  for  his  doubting,  or  rejecting  them  but  this,  that  they 
came  from  human  tradition  and  testimony,  would  only  render 
himself  ridiculous. 

This  Buthor,  to  show  ibe  insuSciency  of  tradition  for  couvc^vii^ 
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doctrines  and  laws  of  religion,  is  pleased  to  compare  it  to  a  parent 
or  master's  writing  '  to  another  person,  and  he  to  a  third,  and  the 
third  to  a  fourth,  and  so  on  to  the  hundreth  or  thousandth  hand,   c 
which  orders  were  at  last  come  to  his  family,  about  something  of  ^ 
near  interest  and  concern  between  him  and  them.     In  this  case  it   f 
is  said  that  children  and  servants  would  not  be  justly  blamed  if  i^ 
they  should  '  suspend  their  obedience  till  they  heaixl  from  him  in 
a  more  direct  and  unexceptionable  way/  pp.  08,  89.     But  this  in- 
stance doth  not  at  all  come  up  to  the  point.     The  case  should  be 
put  thus,  supposing  laws  to  have  been  enacted  in  former  ages,  and 
those  laws  committed  to  writing,  the  question  is,  whether  those 
laws  may  not  be  transmitted  to  posterity  with  such  evidence,  that 
we  may  bave  assurance  sufficient  to  convince  any  reasonable  person 
that  those  laws  were  really  enacted,  and  that  these  are  the  very 
laws  ?     And  whether  it  would  be  esteemed  a  good  reason,  or  ac- 
cepted as  a  proper  excuse  for  doubting  of  the  authority  of  those 
laws,  or  refusmg  obedience  to  them,  that  we  ourselves  did  not  live 
in  the  age  when  those  laws  were  made ;   and  that  they  are  trans- 
mitted to  us  through  the  hands  of  persons  capable  of  an  intention 
to  deceive  us,  or  of  being  themselves  deceivea.     Again,  supposing 
facts  to  have  been  done  in  former  ages  of  considerable  importance, 
and  those  facts  recorded  at  the  time  in  which  they  were  done,  the 
question  is,  whether  they  may  not  be  transmitted  to  us  in  authentic 
records,  with  such  evidence  that  it  would  be  perfectly  unreasonable 
to  doubt  of  them ;    and  whether  it  would  aiminish  the  credit  of 
them,  that  the  writings  which  contain  an  account  of  those  facts 
have  been  spread  through  many  hands,  often  transcribed,  dispersed 
among  different  nations,  and  translated  into  various  languages! 
One  would  think,  by  our  author's  manner  of  representing  it,  that 
he  intended  to  insinuate  that  this  would  render  the  accounts  un- 
certain ;    whereas  there  being  many  copies  of  them  is  a  much 
greater  security  than  if  there  were  but  a  few  extant. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  laws  had  originally  from  Revelation, 
are  as  capable  of  being  transmitted  to  posterity  as  any  other  laws ; 
and  miraculous^ac^^,  done  in  attestation  of  those  laws,  may  be  of 
such  a  nature,  and  so  circumstanced,  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
transmitted  to  succeeding  ages  as  well  as  any  otner  facts.  I^ 
therefore,  it  be  allowed  that  any  laws  or  facts  may  be  so  trans- 
mitted, that  those  who  live  in  after  ages  may  have  a  reasonable 
assurance,  sufficient  to  convince  them  that  these  are  the  very  laws 
which  were  enacted,  and  that  these  facts  were  really  done ;  then  it  must 
also  be  allowed  that  the  laws  which  came  originally  by  Revelation, 
and  the  facts  whereby  those  laws  were  attested  and  confirm^,  may 
be  transmitted  to  us  in  such  a  manner,  and  with  such  a  degree  of 
evidence,  that  we  cannot  reasonably  doubt  of  their  being  the  very 
laws  which  were  originally  published  by  revelation  from  God,  and 
that  those  miraculous  facts  were  really  wrought.  If  we  refuse  to 
^  receive  those  laws  or  beUeve  those  facts,  because  we  ourselves  did 
m^k  not  see  them,  or  live  in  the  age  when  the  laws  were  first  given,  and 
»  fbe  facta  were  done,  though  tney  come  to  u^  ttausmitted  with  sach 
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evidence  as  we  ourselves  would  count  sufficient  in  any  other  case ; 
this  is  'certainly  a  most  unreasonable  conduct,  and  will  hardly  be 
justified  to  the  great  Governor  of  the  world.  To  insist  upon  it,  that 
those  laws  should  be  again  promulj^ated  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  published  at  first,  and  that  the  extraordinary  miraculous  facts 
wrought  in  attestation  of  them,  should  be  done  over  again  in  every 
aee,  and  in  every  nation,  for  the  satisfaction  of  every  sino^le  person 
(for  one  roan  in  one  age  and  one  country  hath  as  much  right  to 
expect  and  demand  it  in  another)  would  be  a  most  absurd  demand ; 
it  would  be  unbecoming  the  divine  wisdom  to  grant  them;  and 
indeed,  such  extraordinary  attestations,  by  being  continually  re- 
peated, would  cease  to  be  extraordinary,  and  be  regarded  no  more 
than  common  things,  and  so  would  lose  their  force.  It  is  enough 
that  they  are  transmitted  to  us  in  such  a  manner,  and  with  such 
evidence  that  it  would  be  perfectly  unreasonable  to  doubt  whether 
these  are  the  very  laws  that  were  originally  given  as  from  Ood,  and 
whether  these  facts  were  really  done.  And  it  might  easily  be 
proved,  and  hath  been  oflten  shown,  that  the  Scripture  laws  and 
doctrines,  and  the  facts  whereby  they  were  attested  and  confirmed, 
are  transmitted  to  us  with  an  evidence  that  scarce  any  other 
laws,  or  any  other  facts  done  in  former  ages  were  ever  attended 
with,* 

Our  author  himself  does  not  deny,  that  *  a  matter  of  revelation 
is  as  capable  of  being  conveyed  down  to  posterity  as  any  other 
matter  of  fact,  of  what  nature  or  kind  soever,  and  that  either  this 
must  be  allowed,  or  we  must  reject  all  historical  evidence  of  every 
other  kind.*  And  then  he  saith,  that  he  must  still  insist  upon  it, 
that  '  no  reason  or  proof  can  be  given  of  any  revelation  as  coming 
from  God,  but  the  moral  fitness  and  reasonableness  of  the  thing 
itself,  in  its  own  nature,  antecedent  to,  and  abstracted  from,  any 
such  tradition  or  human  testimony ;  and  consequently,  that  tra- 
dition or  human  testimony  is  here  brought  in,  to  no  manner  of 
purpose  and  without  effect,'  p.  85.  This  writer  often  puts  me  in 
mind  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  say,  concerning  the  '  common  run  of 
onr  enthusiastic  pulpiteers,  whose  manner,'  he  tells  us,  it  ^is  always 
first  to  beg  the  main  point  in  question,  and  then  triumph  upon  it  as 
a  thing  proved,*  p.  88.  This  is  the  manner  of  our  author,  who  re- 
peats it  on  all  occasions  that  moral  truth  and  fitness  is  the  only 
evidence  or  proof  of  any  doctrine  or  law  as  coming  from  God ;  and 
without  offering  any  argument  to  prove  it,  but  only  supposing  it, 
makes  use  of  this  all  along  as  a  demonstration  that  miracles  can 
be  no  proof  or  evidence  of  the  divine  original  of  any  doctrine  or 
law.  And  if  you  will  but  grant  him  that  the  other  is  the  only 
vftooif  then  he  will  easily  show  that  this  is  not  a  proof.  But  since 
il  hath  been  shown  that  miracles  may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
yield  a  sufflkuent  proof  of  the  divine  onsinal  and  authority  of  doc- 
trioes  and  laws  attested  and  confirmed  By  those  miracles ;  then  if 
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human  tradition  and  testimony  may  give  us  a  reasonable  and  suf- 
ficient assurance  that  those  miracles  were  really  wrought,  it  is 
evident  that  it  is  here  brought  in  to  very  good  purpose.  And 
that  human  tradition  may  be  so  circumstanced  as  to  give  sufficient 
assurance  that  these  miracles  were  really  wrought,  is  as  true  as  that 
human  tradition  can  give  us  a  sufficient  assurance  of  any  past 
facts ;  nor  can  this  be  reasonably  denied,  except  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, that  no  past  facts  can  be  transmitted  to  us  with  sufficient 
evidence  for  a  reasonable  man  to  depend  upon.  A  thing  which 
the  enemies  of  Revelation  have  not  yet  ventured  to  assert. 

All  the  use  he  is  pleased  to  allow  to  tradition  or  human  testimony 
in  matters  of  religion  is  this,  *  That  we  may  be  probably  assured 
from  tradition  and  human  testimony  what  our  fore-fathers  believed 
about  God  and  religion,  and  what  reasons  they  assigned  for  it ;  but 
whether  they  ought  to  have  believed  as  they  did,  or  whether  their 
reasons  will  hold  good  or  not,  is  another  question,  concerning  which 
tradition  or  human  testimony  can  never  inform  us,'  p.  86.     Let  us, 
therefore,  proceed  upon  his  own  state  of  the  case.     I  am  not  to 
believe  any  religion  to  be  true  and  divine,  merely  because  my  an- 
cestors believed  it ;    but  if  I  know  what  the  grounds  were  upon 
which  they  believed  it,  and  am  satisfied  that  the  grounds  were  just, 
then  I  am  obliged  to  believe  it  upon  those  grounds  as  well  as  they 
were.     And  supposing  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was  first  received 
and  submitted  to  as  of  divine  authority,  were,  besides  the  good 
tendency  of  its  doctrines  and  laws,  the  illustrious  miraculous  at- 
testations whereby  it  was  confirmed,  tradition  may  give  me  a  suf- 
ficient assurance  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  mind  of  the  truth  of  those 
extraordinary  miraculous  facts,  or  that  those  facts  were  really  done. 
And  this  is  all  that  tradition  or  human  testimony  is  properly  brought 
for.     For  whether  those  facts  were  a  Sufficient  proof  of  the  divme 
authority  of  the  revelation  attested  and  confirmed  by  them,  must 
be  judged  not  by  tradition  but  by  our  own  reason^  upon  considering 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  those  facts  and  attestations.    And 
if  our  own  reason  convinceth  us  that  those  facts,  supposing  them 
true,  were  proper  and  sufficient  attestations  to  the  divine  original  of 
that  revelation,  and  if  also  we  have  all  the  proof  that  can  be  reason- 
ably desired  that  the  facts  are  true,  then  we  are  obliged  to  receive 
that  revelation  as  coming  from  God,  and  as  of  divine  authority. 
And  indeed  the  proof  of  those  facts  is  so  strone,  they  are  transmitteid 
to  us  with  sucn  convincing  evidence,  that  I  am  persuaded  few 
resist  the  ai^ument  taken  from  the  facts  in  favour  of  Christianity, 
but  who  would  have  been  among  the  unbelieving,  had  they  lived 
in  the  very  age  in  which  those  facts  were  done.     For  the  true 
reason  of  their^not  believing,  is  not  that  there  is  not  sufficient  proof 
of  those  facts  to  convince  and  satisfy  a  reasonable  mind,  and  such 
as  is  esteemed  sufficient  in  any  other  case  ;  but  it  is  owing  to  cer- 
tain prejudices  and  dispositions  of  mind,  which  probably  would 
ve  hindered  their  submitting  to  the  evidence  brought  for  the 
bristian  Revelation,  had  they  themselves  been  eye-witnesses  to 
^  facts.    And  wc  may  well  reckon  our  aulVvot  otk&  o{  iVvU  make 
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and  disposition  of  mind,  since  he  takes  care  to  let  us  know  that  he 
looks  upon  miracles  to  be  no  proofs  at  all,  and  therefore  would  not 
have  bc^n  moved  by  them,  though  he  had  seen  them  done  before 
his  eyes. 

This  writer  is  pleased  positively  to  insist  upon  it,  '  That  there 
can  be  no  such  thmg  as  divine  faith  upon  human  testimony ;  and 
that  this  absurd  supposition  has  been  the  ground  of  all  the  super- 
stition and  false  religion  in  the  world.  And  that  the  knowledge  of 
any  truth  can  go  no  farther  upon  divine  authority,  or  as  a  matter 
of  divine  faith,  than  to  the  person  or  persons  immediately  inspired, 
or  to  whom  the  original  revelation  was  made.'  pp.  82,  84. 

But  if,  by  '  divine  faith  upon  human  testimony,*  be  only  meant, 
that  an  original  divine  revelation  may  be  transmitted  or  conveyed 
to  us  by  human  testimony,  together  with  the  extraordinary  mira- 
culous facts  whereby  it  was  attested  and  confirmed,  and  that  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  reasonable  for  us  to  believe  that  it  is 
indeed  a  divine  revelation,  this  hath  been  already  shown.     And  if 
T  have  sufficient  grounds  of  reasonable  assurance  concerning  any 
doctrines  and  laws,  that  they  came  originally  by  divine  revelation, 
I  am  as  truly  obliged  to  regard  them  as  coming  from  God,  and  to 
believe  and  obey  them  on  that  account,  as  if  I  had  them  myself,  by 
immediate  inspiration.     For  the  obligation  to  believe  and  obey 
them  doth  not  depend  upon  the  particular  way  of  my  receiving 
them,  but  upon  my  having  sufficient  to  convince  me  that  they  came 
from  God.    This  writer  indeed  seems  resolved  that  whatever  argu- 
ments can  be  brought  to  prove  that  any  thing  is  a  divine  revelation, 
the  receiving  it  as  such  shall  not  be  called  '  divine  faith,'  except  the 
person  that  believeth  it  hath  received  it  immediately  from  God  him- 
self.    But  whether  he  will  allow  it  to  be  called  ^  divine  faith/  or 
not,  the  calling  it  by  another  name  doth  not  at  all  alter  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  or  dissolve  the  obligation.     If  I  have  sufficient  reason 
to  be  convinced  that  miracles  of  such  a  nature,  and  so  circum- 
stanced, supposing  them  to  have  been  really  done,  are  strong  attes- 
tations to  tne  truth,  and  divine  original  of  the  doctrines  and  laws 
which  they  are  wrought  to  confirm ;  and  if  I  have  sufficient  as- 
surance that  these  facts  were  really  done,  then  I  am  obliged  to 
believe  and  receive  those  doctrines,  and    obey  those  laws,  as  of 
divine  authority.    To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  refuse  to  believe 
doctrines  which  I  have  just  ground  to  conclude  were  revealed  from 
God  himself,  and  to  refuse  to  obey  laws  which  I  have  just  ground 
to  believe  God  himself  hath  enjoined ;  which  would  be  a  very  cri- 
minal conduct,  highly  displeasing  to  God,  and  contrary  to  the  duty 
that  reasonable  creatures  owe  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

Thus  I  have  considered  what  this  author  offers  with  regard  to  the 
proofe  or  evidences  of  divine  revelation  in  general,  in  which  his 
ieftign  is  plainly  to  show  that  there  can  be  no  proper  proofs  or 
evidences  of  divine  revelation  to  any  but  the  persons  immediately 
receiTing  it,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  he  affects  to  own  the  gi*eat 
Bsdulness  of  revelation  in  the  present  corrupt  and  degeuetalc^  «^V& 
ut  mankind 
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CHAPTER  II. 

An  Entrance  on  the  Author's  Objections  against  the  Old  Testament.  The  Strang 
presentation  he  makes  of  the  law  of  Moses.  Some  general  Considerations  conc< 
the  Nature  and  Design  of  that  Law.  Its  moral  Precepts  pure  and  excelleot 
ritual  Injunctions  appointed  for  wise  Reasons.  The  Nature  of  its  Sanctions  < 
dered.  Reasons  of  God's  erecting  the  People  of  Israel  into  a  peculiar  Polity, 
thing  absurd  in  this  Coustitution.  It  was  designed  in  a  Subserrieuoj  to  the  g( 
Good.  The  miraculous  Facts  whereby  that  Law  was  confirmed  not  poetical  £ 
lishments,  but  real  Facts.  The  Author's  Reasons  to  prove  that  those  Facts  cod 
be  understood  in  a  literal  Historical  Sense  shown  to  be  Fain  and  insufficient. 

Having  considered  what  this  author  hath  advanced  concer 
divine  revelation  in  general,  and  the  proofs  whereby  it  is  establis 
I  now  proceed  to  tne  particular  attempts  he  makes  to  destro])/ 
authority  of  the  revelation  contained  in  the  sacred  writings  of 
Old  and  New  Testament.  He  seems  willing  indeed  to  observe  £ 
measures  with  regard  to  Christianity,  but  as  to  the  Old  Testai 
he  throws  off  all  disguise;  he  everywhere  openly  rejects,  and  m 
the  most  disadvantageous  representation  possible  both  of  the  la 
Moses  and  the  prophetical  writings,  and  expressly  declares  he 
*  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  in  religion/  p.  394.  If  his  re 
sentation  be  true,  they  are  not  only  no  true  divine  revelation, 
a  grand  imposture,  contrary  to  reason  and  common  sense,  an< 
the  liberties  of  mankind. 

To  begin  with  the  account  he  gives  of  the  law  of  Moses  he 
pressly  declares  that  in  its  original  proper  and  literal  sense,  w 
he  says  was  the  only  sense  intended  tby  tlie  lawgiver, '  It  had  nei 
anything  of  truth  or  goodness  in  it,  but  was  a  blinding  ensia 
constitution,  and  an  intolerable  yoke  of  darkness  and  bondage, 
ranny  and  vassalage,  wrath  and  misery/ p.  29.  That  it  was  a 
'  that  introduced  and  confirmed  a  state  of  civil  and  religious  bl 
ness  and  bigotry/  8cc.  p.  32.  That  it  was  a  '  national  slai 
which  the  Jews  had  been  unjustly  subjected  to,  and  which  i 
had  a  right  to  throw  off  whenever  they  had  a  proper  opportui 
and  to  assert  and  reassume  their  natural  and  religious  rights 
liberties,'  p.  51.  He  calls  it  a  ^  wretched  scheme  of  supersti 
blindness,  and  slaverjr,  contrary  to  all  reason  and  common  ac 
set  up  under  the  specious  popular  pretence  of  a  divine  institi 
and  revelation  from  God,'  p.  71.  These  and  others  of  the 
nature  are  the  handsome  epithets  he  everywhere  bestows  upon 
law  of  Moses.  He  is  not  content  with  declaring  it  to  be  a  i 
piece  of  human  policy,  but  makes  it  the  worst  constitution  in 
world.  Nor  did  any  of  the  heathens,  the  greatest  enemies  of 
Jews,  ever  speak  in  such  opprobrious  terms  of  Moses  and  his 
stitutions  as  this  pretendea  Christian  writer  has  done.  If  the 
of  Moses  merits  tliese  epithets,  it  certainly  deserves  the  abhcvr 
of  all  manHdnd,  and  Moses,  instead  of  oeing  extraoTdinarily 
Mad  inspired  by  God,  was  the  moat  p«tti\cAo\\%  vcck^^tAt  tlint 
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was,  and  the  ^atest  enemy  to  his  nation,  who,  instead  of  regarding 
him  as  they  always  did  with  the  utmost  veneration,  should  rather 
have  execrated  his  memory* 

Before  I  enter  on  a  particular  discussion  of  the  objection  he  ad- 
vances against  the  law  of  Moses,  I  shall  offer  some  general  consi- 
derations concerning  the  nature  and  design  of  that  law,  whereby 
the  true  original  intent,  and  the  excellency  and  property  of  that  law 
may  more  evidently  appear. 

At  the  time  when  the  law  was  given,  idolatry  had  made  a  very 
great  progress,  the  primitive  religion  which  was  both  derived  by 
tradition  from  the  early  patriarchs,  the  progenitors  of  the  human 
race,  and  was  also  very  agreeable  to  ri^ht  reason,  was  very  much 
corrupted,  especially  in  the  main  principle  of  it,  the  worship  and 
acknowledgment  of  one  only  the  living  and  true  God :  and  though 
there  were  considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  true  religion  still 
preserved  in  some  particular  families,  yet  things  were  growmg  worse 
and  worse ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that,  if  God  had  not  extra- 
ordinarily interposed,  true  religion  and  the  just  knowledge  and  wor- 
ship of  the  deity  would  have  been  lost  among  men.  It  pleased 
him  therefore,  in  this  state  of  things,  to  select  a  nation  to  himself, 
among  whom  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God  should 
be  preserved  in  a  world  overrun  with  idolatry.  And  to  that  end  he 
first  exerted  his  own  almighty  power  and  goodness  in  delivering 
that  nation  from  a  state  of  extreme  distress,  slavery,  and  oppression, 
and  that  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner  as  exhibited  a  marvellous 
display  of  his  own  majesty  and  glory,  and  an  entire  triumph  over 
idols  in  the  very  seat  of  idolatry,  for  so  Egypt  then  was;  and  then 
caused  the  most  pure  and  excellent  laws  to  be  given  them,  which 
were  promulgated  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  and  attested  by  the 
most  amazing  and  unparalleled  miracles.  And,  in  order  the  more 
effectually  to  answer  the  main  design  he  had  in  view,  it  pleased 
him  to  enter  into  a  peculiar  relation  to  that  people,  and  to  take 
them  for  his  own  by  a  solemn  public  act  or  covenant,  whereby  the 
people  on  the  one  hand  brought  themselves  under  the  most  express 
and  solemn  engagements,  to  obey  the  laws  he  gave  them,  and  to 
be  absolutely  devoted  to  his  service ;  and  he,  on  his  part,  engaged 
to  be  their  God  and  Kin^  in  a  special  relation,  to  give  them  the 
land  of  Canaan  for  their  inheritance,  and  to  pour  forth  many  signal 
benefits  upon  them,  and  make  them  a  happy  people.  I  see  nothing 
in  this  unworthy  of  God,  or  that  can  be  shown  to  be  inconsistent 
with  his  divine  perfection.  Nor  can  this  writer  himself  consistently 
find  fault  with  it,  since  speaking  of  the  covenant  God  made  with 
Abraham,  in  which  he  promised  to  '  be  a  God  to  him^  and  to 
his  seed,  and  to  settle  them  in  the  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  make  them  happy  upon  the  condition  of  their  continuing  in 
the  religion  and  worship  of  the  one  true  God,*  &c.,  he  saith  this  was 
'a  wise  and  reasonable  transaction  between  God  and  Abraham;  and, 
had  the  conditions  been  performed  by  Abraham^s  family  and  pos- 
tmty,  no  doubt  but  the  grant  op  God's  part  had  been  mad^  ^oodi. 
pp.  268, 239/ 
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If  we  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  laws  that  were  given  them, 
the  main  design  of  them  seems  evidently  to  be  this ;  to  preaenrc 
them  from  idolatry,  and  vice,  and  wickedness,  and  to  engage  them 
to  the  worship  of  the  only  true  God,  and  to  the  practice  ot  righte- 
ousness. The  great  fundamental  principle  that  ties  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  body  of  laws  delivered  by  Moses,  and  to  which 
there  is  a  constant  reference  in  that  whole  constitution,  and  whereby 
it  is  eminently  distinguished  from  all  other  the  most  celebrated  an- 
cient laws  and  constitutions  is  this,  that  there  is  but  one  only  the 
livin?  and  true  Ood,  who  is  alone  to  be  worshipped  and  adored, 
loved  and  obeyed.  He  is  there  represented  as  the  eternal  and  self- 
existent  Jehovah,  Almighty  and  Allsufficient,  to  whom  there  is  none 
like,  or  that  can  be  compared,  and  who  is  not  to  be  represented  by 
any  corporeal  form ;  that  he  is  the  great  Creator  of  the  universe, 
who  made  heaven  and  earth  and  all  things  that  are  therein,  by  the 
word  of  his  power,  and  who  preserveth  and  govemeth  all  things  by 
his  Providence,  directing  and  ordering  all  events ;  that  he  is  most 
just  and  holy,  most  faithful  and  true,  a  hater  of  iniquity,  who  will 
severely  punish  obstinate  presumptuous  transgressors,  and  yet  is 
*  full  01  compassion  and  gracious  longsufierin^,  and  abundant  in 
goodness  and  truth,'  and  ready  to  forgive  penitent  returning  sin- 
ners. In  that  law  they  are  everywhere  most  strictly  commanded 
to  worship  and  serve  the  Lord  God,  and  him  only,  to  love  him 
with  all  their  hearts  and  souls,  to  fear  him,  and  dread  his  displeasure 
above  all  things,  to  put  their  whole  trust  and  confidence  in  him,  to 
submit  themselves  cheerfully  to  his  rightful  authority,  and  to  obey 
all  his  commands. 

And  as  the  law  of  Moses  directs  and  instructs  men  in  the  duties 
they  more  immediately  owe  to  God,  so  also  in  those  they  owe  to 
one  another.  It  forbids  in  the  strongest  manner  all  malice,  and 
wrath,  and  bitterness ;  all  injustice  and  fraud,  violence  and  oppres- 
sion ;  all  fornication,  and  adultery,  and  uncleanness ;  all  falsehood, 
and  guile,  and  deceit ;  and  even  all  covetous  and  inordinate  affec- 
tions and  desires  :  it  not  only  requires  exact  truth  and  fidelity,  a 
strict  inviolable  honesty  in  our  dealings  towards  all  men,  but  it 
expressly  recjuires  us  to  love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves,  to  be 
ready  to  assist  and  do  good  to  one  another  upon  all  occasions,  yea, 
even  to  our  enemies  themselves,  to  show  mercy  to  the  poor,  the  in- 
digent, and  destitute  strangers  and  servants.*  Upon  the  whole, 
the  moral  precepts  of  the  Taw  of  Moses  are  pure  and  excellent ; 
they  are  such  as,  if  duly  practised  and  obeyed,  could  not  fail  to 
make  that  nation  happy,  if  the  pure  worship  of  God,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  righteousness,  justice,  fidelity,  temperance,  and  of  mutual 
charity  and  benevolence  could  make  them  so.  Moses  therefore 
might  iustly  represent  these  laws  and  statutes  as  sufficient,  if  care- 
fully obeyed  and  attended  to,  to  make  them  a  '  wise  and  under- 
standing people,'  above  other  nations,  Deut.  iv.  5,  6 ;  and  again, 

•  See  Exod.  XX.  H— 18;  xxii.  «1,  W;  xxiii;  1—8.  Lev.  vi.  J,  5;  xix.  18,36;  xxf. 
M4'~l?;  xir.  «9;  xrii.  1—4,  2«— 29;  xxiii.  17  •,  xxW.  •«>— lt\  xi.^;\S— 16, 
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Ter.  8:  'What  nation  is  there  so  great,  that  bath  statutes  and 
:  judgments  so  righteous,  as  all  this  law  which  I  set  before  you 
'     thbday?' 

I  As  to  the  ritual  precepts  there  enjoined,  which  are  many  and 
farions ;  though  it  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should  be  able  to 
assign  llie  particular  reasons  of  tnein  at  this  distance,  yet  we  have 
just  reason  to  conclude  that  they  were  all  given  for  wise  and  good 
puqx)6es,  which  rendered  them  very  fit  and  proper  for  that  time, 
and  for  that  people.  ^  Many  of  them  were  designed  for  the  more 
effectual  obtaining  that  which  was  the  proper  and  principal  end  of 
<  that  law,  which  was  to  preserve  the  Jews  from  idolatry.  For  this 
V  end,  many  of  the  rites  prescribed  them  were  in  direct  opposition  to 
I  those  of  the  neighbounng  idolatrous  nations ;  and  great  care  was 
z  taken  by  many  peculiar  usages  to  keep  them  a  distinct  and  separate 
'  1  people*  There  were  many  rites  also  that  added  a  great  outward 
I  pomp  and  solemnity  to  their  worship,  that  they  might  be  the  less 
f  m  danger  of  being  drawn  aside  by  the  splendour  and  decorations 
^  of  the  heathenish  idolatry.  Other  rites  were  instituted  in  com- 
memoration of  great  and  signal  events,  extraordinary  acts  of  Pro- 
vidence towards  their  nation,  the  keeping  up  of  a  constant  remem- 
brance of  which  could  not  but  be  ot  great  use  for  preserving  the 
love  and  worship  of  God  amongst  them,  awakening  tneir  gratitude, 
and  engaging  their  dutiful  obedience.  And  lastly,  many  of  the 
rites  then  prescribed  had  a  farther  view  to  the  Messiah,  his  offices, 

*  I  doubt  not  but  if  we  had  diBtinct  views  of  the  reasons  of  the  several  ritual  injunc- 
tkios  prescribed  in  the  law  of  Moses,  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  appointing 
diem  would  eminently  appear.  Many  happy  attempts  have  been  made  tbis  way  by 
learned  persons,  both  Jews  and  Christians,  that  have  given  great  light  to  many  of  the 
Mosaic  ntes  and  constitutions.  It  is  evident  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  them  that  in- 
trencheth  on  the  sacred  rules  of  virtue,  purity,  and  decencv,  as  did  many  of  the  rites 
in  use  among  the  heathen  nations  :  e.  g.,  the  cruel  rites  of  Moloch,  and  the  impure  ones 
of  Beal-Peor.  And  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  some  of  the  Mosaic  consti- 
totioos,  which  seem  at  first  view  most  strange  and  extraordinary,  if  closely  considered, 
do  furnish  a  proof  of  the  divine  original  of  dat  constitution  ana  polity.  Of  this  kind  I 
tako  the  law  relating  to  the  Sabbatical  year  to  be.  Every  seventh  year  was  to  be  a 
Sabbath  of  rest  unto  the  Isnd,  a  Sabbath  for  the  Lord,  in  which  the^  were  neither  to  sow 
tbair  fields  nor  prune  their  vineyards.  And  it  is  expressly  promised  that  God  would 
eommand  his  blessing  upon  them  in  the  sixth  year,  and  it  should  bring  forth  fruit  for 
tibree  joars,  that  is,  for  the  sixth  and  the  two  succeeding  years,  the  seventh  and  eighth. 
Lev.  ZXT.  2,  4,  20,  S2.  No  constitution  like  this  can  be  found  in  the  laws  of  any  other 
naCioo.  And  it  may  be  strongly  argued,  that  Mosea  would  not  liave  proposed  such  a 
law,  if  he  had  been  left  merely  to  himself  in  his  legislation,  and  had  not  received  it 

•'  from  God,  who  was  alone  able  to  make  good  that  promise  upon  which  the  observation 
of  it  depended  ;  and  by  so  doing,  gave  a  standing  remarkable  evidence  of  his  constant 

*  R>6eial  presence  and  Providence  amongst  them,  and  both  confirmed  the  authority  of 
mat  law,  and  answered  the  main  design  of  it,  which  was  to  keep  them  close  to  the  ac- 

'  knowledgment,  obedience,  and  adoration  of  him  the  only  true  God,  in  preference  to  all 
idols,  since  nothing  of  this  kind  could  be  produced  in  favour  of  any  of  the  idol  deities. 
And  accordingly,  in  the  Sabbatical  year,  the  whole  nation,  not  the  men  only,  but  the 
women  and  cmldren,  were  obliged  to  appear  at  the  place  which  the  Lord  should  choose, 
and  were  to  hear  the  whole  law  read  to  them,  Deut.  xxxi.  10 — 13,  which  was  then  most 

'  likely  to  be  attended  to,  and  to  make  an  impression,  as  they  had  then  in  the  abundant 
plentr  of  that  year,  and  the  extraordinary  provision  made  for  them ;  a  sensible  proof  of 

^        God's  sovereign  dominion  and  providence,  and  of  the  divine  original  and  autliority  of 
that  law  before  their  eyes.     Other  reflections  of  this  kind  might  be  made  on  several  of 
the  Mosaic  constitutions.     But  the  particular  consideration  of  tUcm  wou\d  VaV^  w\^ 
BMie  time  than  is  ccoaiMtmit  with  my  present  design. 
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and  benefits,  of  which  they  were  designed  as  types  and  prefiguni- 
tions.  I  know  this  writer  will  not  allow  this,  but  he  roust  not  take 
it  ill  if  we  prefer  the  authority  of  the  apostle  Paul  to  his;  what  he 
offers  a^inst  it  shall  be  considered  afterwards.  But  though  many 
and  various  rites  are  enjoined  and  prescribed  in  the  Mosaical  law, 
yet  still  it  is  evident  that  the  main  stress  is  there  laid  on  things  of 
a  moral  nature,  the  great  essential  duties  of  religion.  The  absolute 
necessity  of  real  universal  righteousness,  piety,  and  charity,  justice, 
temperance,  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  is  there  frequently  and 
strongly  inculcated*,  and  most  pathetically  enforced.  Scarce  any- 
thing can  be  more  moving  and  affecting  than  the  exhortations  to 
piety  and  virtue  given  by  Moses  to  the  people  of  Ismel,  especially 
in  the  last  part  of  his  life  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.  Any  one 
that  seriously  and  impartially  considers  them  will  find  such  a 
wonderful  force  and  pathos,  as  well  as  a  divine  solemnity  in  them, 
as  cannot  but  give  a  very  advantageous  idea  of  that  excellent  per- 
son, and  of  the  laws  he  j^ave  them  in  the  name  of  God.  All  along 
in  that  law  the  favour  oi  God  is  promised  to  those  that  go  on  in  the 
practice  of  righteousness ;  that  God  will  love  them,  and  delight  in 
them,  and  will  most  certainly  reward  them,  and  make  them  happy. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  awful  threatenings  are  there  de- 
nounced against  presumptuous  transgressors.  God's  purity  and 
holiness,  his  detestation  against  sin,  and  the  terrors  of  his  wrath 
and  vengeance,  are  there  described  in  the  most  strong,  and  ardent, 
and  significant  expressions,  which  have  a  manifest  tendency  where 
they  are  reallv  believed,  and  seriously  considered  to  fill  men  with  a 
deep  sense  of  the  evil  and  malignity  of  sin,  and  to  deter  them  from 
committing  it. 

It  is  true  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  is  rather  supposed  and  implied  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  than  directly  asserted  and  revealed  ;  and  one  reason 
of  this  might  be,  that  these  things  were  not  controverted  or  denied 
in  those  early  ages.  A  considerable  part  even  of  the  idolatry  that 
then  prevailed,  proceeded  upon  the  notion  of  separate  incorporeal 
beings ;  and  especially  the  worship  of  departed  heroes,  necessarily 
supposed  that  their  souls  survived  after  aeath.  Cicero  speaks  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  a  tradition  derived 
from  the  most  ancient  time.  And  it  might  easily  be  shown  that  it 
spread  universally  through  all  nations,  and  still  continued  to  be 
believed  among  them,  even  when  they  had  lost  the  true  knowledge 
and  worship  of  God.  This  appears  from  the  best  accounts  we  have 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Phoeni- 
cians, Scythians,  8cc.,  but  afterwards  through  the  false  refinements 
of  philosophy  and  vain  deceit  in  the  latter  ages,  under  the  pretence 
of  wisdom  above  the  vulgar,  many  began  to  dispute  against,  and  to 
deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  future  state.  And  there- 
fore it  became  then  absolutely  necessary  to  make  the  most  clear 
and  express  revelation  of  it,  and  to  set  it  in  the  strongest  light,  as 
it  is  done  by  the  gospel  of  Jesus ;  but  as  far  as  appears,  it  was  uni- 
rersally  acknowledged  when  the  law  of  Moses  was  given ;  and  I 


a  manireat  propnety  in  it,  that  these  things  should  be 
sted  on  in  that  taw ;  because  some  of  its  injunctions  and 
es,  though  instituted  for  wise  reasons,  neemed  laborious 
ensome,  as  well  as  contrary  to  those  of  other  nations; 

fileased  therefore  to  aasure  them  that  this  should  not  turn 
isadrantage  even  in  this  present  state;  that  he  would 
[y  compensate  their  obedience  by  various  blessings,  which 
pour  forth  upon  them  in  this  world  ;  and  that  by  a  faith- 
:nce  to  his  service  they  would  promote  their  present  in- 
d  by  a  neglect  and  disobedience  to  his  laws  would  draw 
nselves  the  greatest  evils  and  calamities.  Such  promises 
logs  were  most  likely  to  malce  strong  and  vigorous  im- 
un  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  were  wisely  and  conde- 
y  adapted  to  their  tempers  and  circumstances,  to  allure 
^  them  to  obedience,  and  to  deter  them  from  idolatry  and 
Bs.  But  still  these  did  not  exclude  the  rewards  and 
nta  of  a  future  state,  which  were  all  along  supposed  and 
and  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  which  was  derived  to 
a  the  ancient  patriarchs,  and  had  obtained  among  them 
'  nations  from  the  beginning. 

.his  brief  view  of  the  law  of  Moses,  it  appears  that  the 
gn  of  it  was  mmt  excellent,  viz.  to  preserve  those  to  whom 
Lvea  from  the  general  idolatry  and  wickedness  that  had 
d  the  woHd,  and  to  maintain  the  knowledge  and  worship 
ly  true  God,  and  the  practice  of  true  religion  and  righte- 
mong  them.  And  all  the  subsequent  administrations  of 
ird  them  were  wisely  fitted  to  promote  the  same  valuable 
It  was  for  this  that  he  interposed  from  time  to  time  in  an 
oary  manner,  by  signal  acts  of  Providence,  in  a  way  of 
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God's  treatment  of  the  Jews,  and  his  way  of  administration  to- 
wards tliem,  was  a  constant  proof  of  his  Providence,  and  was  pe- 
culiarly fitted  to  prevent  their  being  led  away  by  those  pernicious 
notions,  and  to  lead  them  to  regard  and  consider  the  hand  of  God 
in  all  things  that  befel  them. 

If  it  be  urged  as  an  absurd  thing  in  that  constitution,  that  Grod 
is  there  represented  as  entering  into  a  peculiar  relation  to  one  par- 
ticular people,  who  were  to  be  kept  distinct  and  separate  from  all 
others ;  let  it  be  considered  that  the  particular  relation  that  for 
wise  ends  he  entered  into  towards  this  people,  was  no  way  incon- 
sistent with  his  universal  dominion  and  government,  but  supposed 
it  He  was  still  as  much  as  ever  the  Ruler  of  the  world,  and  the 
God  and  Parent  of  all  mankind.  Nor  did  the  particular  and  spe- 
cial benefits  conferred  upon  this  people  at  all  lessen  his  universal 
goodness.  And  surely  no  man  who  believeth  that  God  presides 
over  all  events,  and  concerns  himself  in  human  affairs,  and  at  the 
same  time  doth  observe  the  mighty  difference  that  hath  been  and 
is  made  between  some  persons,  and  some  nations,  and  others,  with 
respect  to  all  advantages  for  improvement  in  knowledge  and  virtue, 
will  pretend  to  say  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  or 
goodness  of  Divine  Providence,  to  distinguish  one  nation  with  pe- 
culiar privileges  and  advantages  above  others,  since  it  is  still  true 
that  he  doth,  and  hath  all  along  done,  much  good  to  all  in  the 
methods  of  his  kind  providence,  and  giveth  them  many  advantages 
if  they  were  careful  to  make  a  right  improvement  of  them. 

But  besides  it  must  be  considered,  that  God's  thus  selecting  a 
peculiar  people  or  nation  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  and  giving 
them  such  laws,  was  not  merely  designed  for  the  sake  of  that  par- 
ticular people,  but  was  designed  in  a  subserviency  to  the  general 
good,  and  had  a  tendency  to  promote  it  by  keeping  up  the  know- 
ledge of  true  religion  in  the  world,  which  otherwise  was  in  danger 
of  being  extinguished.  By  virtue  of  this  peculiar  constitution 
there  was  still  a  remnant  preserved,  professing  and  maintaining  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  the  only  true  God  free  from  idolatry. 
There  was  still  true  religion  maintained  like  a  light  shining  in  a 
dark  place,  and  how  far  this  light  was  diffused,  and  how  many 
kindled  their  lamps  at  it,  we  cannot  tell.  The  Israelites  were 
placed  in  a  convenient  situation  between  Egypt,  and  Assyria,  and 
Chaldea,  the  most  remarkable  countries  then  on  earth.  And  the 
carrying  them  out  of  Egypt  in  such  a  wonderful  manner,  and 
settling  them  in  Canaan,  with  such  a  series  of  mighty  acts,  and  an 
outstretched  arm,  and  afterwards  the  marvellous  interpositions  of 
Divine  Providence  towards  them  in  a  way  of  judgment  or  mercy, 
would  probably  reach  a  great  way,  and  spread  the  fear  of  God  unto 
distant  nations.  And  in  many  passages  of  Scripture  it  is  signified 
that  this  was  one  design  for  which  they  were  intended.  The  fame 
of  the  mighty  acts  done  for  Israel,  and  the  laws  ^iven  them,  is 
represented  as  reaching  to  the  heathens,  and  spreading  the  glory 
and  majesty  of  God ;  and  the  nations  are  called  upon  to  regard 
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tnd  to  consider  them.*  It  is  very  probable^  particularly  that  in 
the  days  of  David,  when  the  kingdom  of  Israel  made  a  great  figure, 
and  was  of  considerable  extent,  and  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  who 
was  so  admired  and  sought  unto  from  all  parts  for  his  wisdom,  and 
under  whom  the  most  glorious  structure  was  built  to  the  only  true 
God  that  ever  the  world  saw ;  the  Israelites  and  their  laws  and 
constitutions,  became  more  generally  known,  and  this  might  have 
a  very  good  effect  in  bringing  many  to  the  knowledge  and  worship 
and  obedience  of  the  true  God.  It  is  evident,  from  the  language 
of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  and  of  the  queen  of  Sheba,  that  they  had 
a  high  esteem  and  veneration  for  the  Lord  Jehovah,  the  God  of 
Israel,  2  Chron.  xi.  11,  12,  1  Kings  x.  9,  and  the  like  may  be  sup- 
posed concerning  many  others. 

After  this  even  their  captivities  and  dispersions  were  made  sub- 
servient by  Divine  Providence  towards  spreading  the  knowledge  of 
religion  in  the  countries  where  they  were  scattered,  and  where 
many  of  them  became  very  eminent,  and  with  a  remarkable  steadi- 
ness adhered  to  their  law,  and  to  the  religion  and  worship  of  the 
true  God  there  prescribed.  The  decrees  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
Darius,  and  Cyrus,  show  the  esteem  they  had  for  the  only  living 
and  true  God,  the  God  of  Israel,  Dan.  xi.  47,  iii.  29,  iv.  33 — 37,  vi. 
25 — 27  ;  Ezra  i.  2,  4,  And  it  has  been  very  probably  supposed 
by  many  learned  men,  and  it  was  owing  veiy  much  to  the  light  de- 
rived from  the  Jews,  and  the  admirable  writings  and  laws  preserved 
among  them,  that  there  was  more  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of 
some  of  the  main  principles  of  religion  preserved  in  the  East  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  nearer  we  come  to  the  times  of 
the  gospel,  the  plainer  proofs  we  have  of  the  knowled^^e  and  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God  and  religion,  being  spread  and  propagated  by 
the  Jews.  As  they  were  diflused  almost  all  over  the  Roman  em- 
pire, as  well  as  in  Persia  and  the  Eastern  countries,  so  they 
every  wheie  proselyted  great  numbers  to  the  worship  of  the  only 
true  God  in  opposition  to  the  fashionable  idolatry  which  then  uni- 
versally  prevailed.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  most  re- 
fined philosophers,  those  men  of  admired  knowledge  and  genius, 
ever  converted  so  much  as  a  single  person  or  village  from  their 
idolatrous  superstitions;  on  the  contrary,  they  all  meanly  sub- 
mitted and  conformed  to  the  idolatry  established  in  their  respective 
countries,  and  exhorted  others  to  do  so  too.  Whereas  the  Jews 
were  instrun^ental  to  turn  many  from  idolatry,  and  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  far  and  wide  in  many  parts  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Babylonia,  Persia,  &c.,  and  this  tended  to  prepare 
the  world  for  receiving  that  last  and  most  perfect  dispensation 
which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  to  introduce. 

This  naturally  leads  our  thoughts  to  another  valuable  end,  which 
shows  the  propriety  of  erecting  the  Jews  into  a  particular  polity, 
and  separating  them  from  the  rest  of  mankind  by  peculiar  laws  ; 

•  Se6  Exod.  vii.  5,  ix.  6;  I#er.  xxvi.  45;  Numb.  xiv.  13,15  ;  Deut.  iv.  6-,  t  Kitv^ 
riii.  41 — 43,  Ivii.  9,  Ixvi,  J— 3;  Psul.  xcviii.  1 — 4;  Jcr.  xxxiii.  9. 
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and  that  is,  the  subserviency  this  had  to  the  great  design  the  wisdom 
of  God  had  all  along  in  view,  viz.  the  sending  his  Son  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  to  save  and  to  redeem  mankind,  and  to  bring  the  clearest 
and  most  perfect  revelation  of  ^his  will.  There  had  been  some 
general  promises  and  expectations  of  the  Redeemer  to  come  made 
and  communicated  to  mankind  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
But  this,  like  other  traditions  derived  from  the  earliest  ages,  was, 
in  process  of  time,  corrupted  and  lost ;  so  that  if  this  promise  and 
hope  had  been  left  merely  at  large  among  the  nations  in  general, 
there  would  have  been  scarce  any  traces  oi  it  remaining.  1  his  the 
divine  wisdom  foresaw,  and  therefore  it  pleased  God  for  this,  as 
well  as  other  purposes,  to  select  a  peculiar  people,  to  be,  as  it  were, 
the  depositaries  of  that  hope  and  promise,  wno  accordingly  were 
kept  distinct,  as  a  kind  of  special  inclosure  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. He  appointed  that  the  Saviour  who  was  to  come,  and  who 
had  been  foretold  from  the  beginning,  should  spring  and  arise  out 
of  that  nation,  and  from  a  particular  tribe  and  family  amongst 
them.  He  ordered  it  so,  that  many  of  their  laws  and  rights  had  a 
reference  to  this  great  event.  A  succession  of  prophets  was  raised 
among  them,  who  described  that  glorious  person  that  was  to  come 
by  his  most  remarkable  characters ;  foretold  the  benefits  of  his 
kingdom,  and  plainly  pointed  out  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth, 
and  principal  circumstances  of  his  appearance.  And  accordingly 
among  that  people  there  was  constantly  kept  up  a  belief  and  ex- 
pectation of  his  coming,  and  from  them  it  spread  generally  through 
the  nations.  All  this  prepared  the  world  for  receiving  him,  and 
together  with  the  illustrious  attestations  given  to  him  at  his  actual 
appearance,  by  the  miracles  he  performed,  by  his  resurrection  from 
tne  dead,  and  the  consequent  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  yielded 
all  the  evidence  that  was  proper  in  a  case  of  such  vast  importance. 
Thus  that  peculiar  constitution  tended  to  keep  the  proofs  of  his 
mission  more  distinct,  and  give  them  a  greater  force.  Accordingly 
the  first  harvest  of  converts  to  Christianity  was  among  the  Jews, 
and  the  Jewish  proselytes,  who  were  prepared  for  it  by  the  know- 
ledge of  the  only  true  God,  and  the  belief  of  the  Mosaic  and  pro- 
phetical writings.  And  even  the  unbelieving  Jews,  who  rejected 
the  Messiah ;  when  he  actually  came,  were,  and  still  are,  without 
intending  it,  remarkable  witnesses  for  Christianity.  The  proofs 
drawn  from  those  books,  the  divine  inspiration  of  which  they  them- 
selves acknowledge,  come  with  greater  force  and  evidence  when 
transmitted  and  attested  by  enemies,  than  if  they  had  been  con- 
veyed to  us  by  them  as  friends.  And  when  after  their  long  in- 
fidelity, the  body  of  them  shall  be  converted  to  the  Christian  fiiitb, 
which  I  think  is  plain  from  what  the  apostle  Paul  saith  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  this  shall  give  a 
farther  evidence  in  favour  of  Christianity.  All  this  we  may  justly 
suppose  to  have  entered  into  the  scheme  of  God's  most  wise  pro- 
vidence, who  saw  all  things  from  the  beginning,  in  setting  apart 
the  Jews  to  be  a  peculiar  people  to  himself,  and  giving  them  such  a 
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constitation  whereby  they  were  to  be  kept  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  mankind. 

These  several  observations  may  serve  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
Mosaic  constitution,  which  appears  to  have  been  excellently  fitted 
and  designed  to  preserve  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  only 
true  God,  in  opposition  to  all  idolatry^  to  guide  those  to  whom  it 
was  given  to  true  religion,  and  the  practice  of  righteousness ;  and 
to  preserve  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  Redeemer,  to  prepare  the 
world  for  his  coming,  and  give  fuller  attestations  to  him  when  he 
actually  came ;  and  consequently,  it  appears  that  this  constitution 
answered  many  wise  purposes  of  Divine  Providence,  and  was  made 
subservient  to  tlie  general  good  of  mankind. 

And  now  I  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  objections  this  writer 
brings  against  the  Mosaic  law  and  constitution.  He  pretends  to 
invalidate  the  truth  of  the  miraculous  attestations  whereby  that 
law  was  attested ;  he  argues  against  that  law  and  constitution, 
from  the  authority  of  St.  Paul,  and  from  the  pretended  inconsistency 
between  it  and  the  New  Testament ;  and  endeavours,  in  several 
instances  to  show,  that  it  was  in  itself  an  unrighteous  constitution, 
tyrannical  and  absurd,  and  unworthy  of  God. 

Let  us  first  consider  what  our  author  offers  against  the  truth  of 
the  extraordinary  miraculous  /Wc/s  whereby  this  law  was  attested. 
And  the  way  he  goes  about  to  invalidate  them,  is  not  by  denying 
that  this  history  was  written  by  Moses,  or  proving  that  the  history 
is  false  ;  but  he  undertakes  to  show,  that  the  relations  there  given 
OS  of  those  facts  were  not  designed  to  be  understood  as  historical 
accounts  of  facts  that  really  happened,  but  purely  were  poetical 
embellishments,  like  the  fictions  oi  Homer,  and  never  intended  by 
Moses  himself  to  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense.  He  first  pretends  to 
gi?e  an  account  of  the  original  of  miracles,  which  he  derives  from 
the  juggles  and  impostures  of  the  Egyptian  priests  :  *  Who  having 
set  themselves  diligently  to  the  study  of  occult  philosophy,  or 
natural  magic,  in  which  they  made  great  improvements,  and  which 
they  kept  as  deep  secrets  to  themselves,  made  the  people  believe 
that  they  had  an  immediate  intercourse  and  communication  with 
the  gods.  From  that  time  Hgypt  became  a  land  of  miracles  and 
prodigieSy  continually  wrought  by  these  holy  magicians,  which  had 
such  an  eflfect  upon  the  Israehtes,  in  the  course  of  210  years,  whilst 
they  remained  m  Egypt,  that  nothing  could  influence  them  but 
miracles ;  and  they  would  never  have  regarded  Moses  if  he  could 
not  have  outdone  the  Egyptian  Sorcerers,'  pp.  241,  242.  And 
again  he  tells  us,  that  '  as  they  had  seen  nothing  for  200  years  to- 
gether but  miracles  and  prodigies,  wrought  by  these  priestly 
magicians,  they  could  conceive  of  no  other  way  of  receiving  in- 
fiirmation  and  instruction  from  God,'  pp.  247,  248.  And  then  he 
goes  on  to  observe, — 

That '  Moses  and  the  prophets  being  under  a  necessity,  from  the 

blind nefls  and  obduracy  of  the  people,  always  wrote  with  a  double 

intention,  or  ambiguous  construction.   They  had  a  popular  political 

(, wUch,  as  the  most  literal  and  obvious,  was  most  bu\1^  to  \)ev<^ 
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gross  apprehensions^  prejudices,  and  superstitions  of  the  ralgar; 
and  at  the  same  time  another  meaning  or  construction,  which  was 
the  true  and  rational  om;  but  to  be  supposed  and  understood  only 
by  the  wiser  sort,  the  case  was  this,  that  the  most  ancient  narrative 
authors,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  did  not  write  as  mere  his- 
torians, but  as  orators,  poets,  and  dramatists,  in  which  way  of 
WTiting  they  kept  up  to  strict  historical  truth,  as  to  the  fundamental 
leading  facts,  or  principal  events,  but  with  regard  to  the  manner 
and  circumstances  of  action,  the  orator  and  poet  often  took  the 
liberty  to  embellish  and  recommend  the  history  with  such  sensible 
images  and  dramatic  representations,  as  being  most  agreeable  to 
the  popular  taste,  and  vulgar  notions,  might  the  more  effectually 
move  and  direct  the  affections  and  passions  of  the  people,  as  the 
great  engines  and  springs  of  government/  Thus  he  observes,  that 
*  Homer's  account  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  of  the  conquest  of  the 
country  by  the  Greeks  is  historically  true,  as  to  the  principal  facts 
and  persons  concerned  on  both  sides  ;  but  his  manner  and  circum- 
stances of  action,  his  miraculous  imagery,  and  poetic  ornaments, 
are  all  his  own,  like  our  Milton  and  Shakspeare.'  And  observes, 
that  '  the  history  of  the  Exodus  and  conquest  of  Canaan  relates  to 
things  done  600  years  before  Homer's  time,  and  is  written  much 
in  the  same  oratorial  and  dramatic  way  ;  that  these  poetic  beauties 
and  dramatic  representations  of  things  can  occasion  no  difficulty 
to  those  who  enter  into  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  author,  and 
who  can  distinguish  the  orator  or  poet  from  the  historian :  but 
vulgar  heads  must  make  strange  work  with  such  performances, 
who,  without  entering  into  the  spring  and  design,  should  under- 
stand every  thing  according  to  the  letter;  and  this  was  the  case 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  with  regard  to  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  and  St.  Paul  has  evidently  and  irrefutably  proved  it,' 
pp.  249— 251. 

Let  us  suppose  all  that  this  writer  affirms  to  be  true  concerning 
the  Egyptian  priests  and  their  pretended  miracles  and  prodigies. 
I  think  it  clearly  follows  from  this  representation  of  things,  that  if 
they  pretended  to  work  miracles  in  support  of  idolatry,  and  made 
use  of  these  to  propagate  the  worship  of  demons,  this  made  it 
highly  becoming  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  when  he  had  it 
in  view  to  establish  a  constitution ,  or  peculiar  polity,  and  give  a 
system  of  laws,  particularly  designed  in  opposition  to  the  spreading 
idolatry,  to  establish  it  by  such  extraordinary  and  amazing  acts  of 
power,  as  should  fully  exert  his  divinity  and  glory,  and  supreme 
dominion ;  works  of  such  a  nature,  that  none  of  the  pretended 
wonders  wrought  by  the  Egyptian  priests  or  magicians  could  be 
set  in  competition  with  them.  This  shows  the  propriety  of  all  those 
miraculous  works  done  in  Egypt,  those  signs  and  wonders^  as  they 
are  often  called,  done  in  the  land  of  Ham.  The  doing  these  things 
in  Egypt,  the  seat  of  idolatry,  from  whence  it  was  propagated  to 
other  nations,  was  such  a  triumph  over  all  their  idols,  and  those 
great  patrons  and  propagators  of  idolatry,  as  ought  to  have  had  a 
mighty  influence  upon  them.     The  plagues  and  judgments  inflicted 
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upon  them,  should  have  awakened  them,  and  all  that  heard  of  these 
things,  to  serious  reflections.  And  God's  interposing  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, by  a  series  of  such  wonderful  works,  so  far  superior  to 
all  that  were  wrought,  or  pretended  to  be  wrought,  in  favour  of 
idolatry,  was  of  great  service  for  the  establishing  true  religion  in 
the  world. 

If  the  miracles  wrought  by  Moses  had  not  been  of  a  very  extra- 

Sdinary  and  unparalleled  nature,  this  writer,  and  others  of 
8  way,  would  have  been  ready  to  say  there  was  nothing  in  them 
supernatural,  nothing  but  what  might  have  been  performed  by  the 
art  of  cunning  men,  or  by  skill  in  occult  philosophy,  and  natural 
magic  And  yet  now  that  they  are  so  amazing  and  stupendous,  so 
beyond  all  parallel,  their  very  greatness  and  extraordinary  nature  is 
made  an  oojection  against  them,  and  a  reason  for  not  believing 
them. 

This  writer  has  let  us  plainly  enough  know  that  he  does  not  be- 
lieve the  miracles  to  have  been  really  wrought,  that  are  recorded  in 
the  books  of  Moses,  to  have  been  wrought  in  Egypt,  and  in  the 
wilderness,  and  he  has  in  his  great  sagacity,  found  out  a  very  ex- 
traordinaiy  expedient  for  salving  the  credit  of  Moses,  and  yet  deny- 
ing the  truth  of  the  facts  which  he  relates.  He  has  discovered 
that  Moses's  history  is  a  poem,  and  that  all  these  accounts  of  facts 
are  only  poetical  embellishments  or  fictions ;  and  that  he  always 
wrote  with  a  ^double or  ambiguous  construction,'  the  one  full  of  the 
marvellous,  suited  to  the  'gross  apprehensions  of  the  vulgar,'  the 
other  the  true  *  and  rational  one,  to  be  understood  only  by  the  wiser 
sort.*  But  certainly,  never  was  there  any  thing  more  remote  from 
poetical  ornaments,  or  the  affectation  of  studied  oratory,  than  the 
jMosaic  history.  It  was  not  that  Moses,  if  he  had  designed  to 
write  a  poem,  was  not  capable  of  doing  it  to  great  advantage.  The 
admirable  specimens  he  has  given  us  of  this  kind,  in  the  song  he 
composed  on  occasion  of  the  Israelites  passing  the  Red  Sea,  and  in 
that  which  he  gave  to  them  a  little  before  his  decease,  and  in  the 
blessings  he  pronounced  upon  the  tribes,  show  the  sublimity  of  his 
figures,  noble  and  lofly  expressions,  beautiful  and  significant  meta- 
phors ;  but  in  the  body  ot  his  history,  where  he  gives  an  account 
of  laws  and  facts,  all  these  things  are  carefully  avoided.  Every 
thing  is  related  in  the  most  simple  unadorned  manner,  as  becomes 
plain  truth,  and  a  naked  narration  of  facts.  The  orator  and  poet 
nowhere  appears,  but  the  plain  grave  historian  and  lawgiver;  the 
extraordinary  miraculous  facts  whereby  the  law  was  attested,  are 
proposed  to  the  people  as  things  that  really  happened,  yea,  as  things 
which  they  themselves  had  seen,  and  to  which  they  were  witnesses. 
He  appeals  to  the  body  of  the  people  concerning  the  truth  of  these 
facts,  and  founds  the  authority  ot  his  laws  upon  them.  And  will 
this  writer,  or  any  man  that  has  any  regard  to  reason  or  argument, 
say  there  is  any  paraUel  between  this  and  the  writing  an  heroic 

S^m  like  Homer  ?  or  can  any  man  of  common  sense  suppose  that 
omer  intended  to  put  all  the  fictions  he  relates,  upon  the  people, 
for  things  that  literally  and  historically  happened  ? 
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r  If  Moses  himself  wrote  those  books  that  give  an  account  of  the 
laws  and  facts ;  and  we  have  as  full  a  proof  of  this,  as  we  can  hare 
that  any  book  was  written  by  any  author  under  whose  name  it  goes; 
for  we  have  the  constant  testimony  of  the  whole  nation  to  whoin 
those  laws  were  given,  and  who  regarded  them  with  great  venera- 
tion, as  the  rule  of  their  pohty;  and  of  all  other  nations  that  had 
occasion  to  mention  them,  still  ascribed  these  laws  and  writing  to 
Moses ;  and  which  ought  to  have  a  great  weight  with  Christians, 
they  are  all  along  ascribed  to  him  in  the  New  Testament  by  our 
Saviour  and  his  apostles ;  nor  do  I  find  that  our  author  himself 
denies,  but  rather  supposes  it :  I  say,  if  Moses  himself  wrote  those 
accounts  of  the  laws  and  facts,  they  were  written  and  published  at 
the  very  time  in  which  these  extraordinary  and  miraculous  facts 
were  said  to  be  done.  And  if  so,  the  facts  related  were  of  such  a 
nature,  that  it  was  impossible  the  people  should  not  know  whether 
they  had  really  happened  or  not ;  and  it'was  impossible  to  have 
imposed  them  upon  the  people  as  true,  or  made  them  to  have  be* 
lieved  them  true,  if  they  had  not  known  them  to  be  so.  I  will 
grant  all  that  this  writer  is  pleased  to  suppose  concerning  the  stu- 
pidity and  bhndness  of  the  Isi-aelites.  Let  us  suppose  them  to  have 
been  the  most  ignorant,  brutish,  superstitious  generation  of  men 
that  ever  lived  upon  the  earth ;  yet  if  it  be  allowed  that  they  had 
their  senses  at  all,  and  that  they  could  tell  what  was  actually  done 
before  their  eyes,  which  I  think  is  but  a  reasonable  supposition, 
then  they  could  know  whether  these  things  were  done  in  Egypt,  at 
the  Red  Sea,  and  in  the  Wilderness,  which  Moses  told  them  were 
done  in  their  own  sight.  Could  they  possibly  have  been  persuaded 
that  they  were  brought  out  of  Egypt  by  such  a  series  of  mighty 
stupendous  acts  done  in  their  own  view ;  that  they  had  passed 
through  the  Red  Sea  as  on  dry  land,  whilst  the  army  of  Egypt,  fol- 
lowing them,  were  overwhelmed  with  the  waters,  and  that  they 
themselves  had  seen  it ;  that  when  they  were  ready  to  perish  for 
thirst  in  the  wilderness,  Moses  only  struck  the  rock  in  their  sight, 
and  waters  gushed  out  in  abundance  like  a  river,  of  which  they 
drank  plentifully  and  their  cattle  ;  that  they  were  present  when  the 
law  was  promulgated  with  such  amazing  solemnity  amidst  the  most 
awful  thunders  and  lightnings,  and  that  the  words  were  distinctly 
pronounced  in  their  own  hearing ;  that  they  had  been  fed  in  the 
barren  wilderness  for  forty  years  together,  by  bread  that  fell  from 
heaven  six  days  in  the  week  and  intermitted  the  seventh,  and  that 
they  themselves  had  gathered  it,  and  lived  upon  it  all  along.  I  say, 
could  a  whole  nation  possibly  have  been  made  to  believe  that  all 
these  things  had  happened  to  themselves,  and  in  their  own  sight, 
if  it  had  not  been  so  ?  This  were  the  wildest,  the  most  extrava- 
gant supposition  in  the  world ;  nor  is  a  man,  that  is  capable  of  ' 
making  such  a  supposition  fit  to  be  disputed  with  any  longer,  since 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  drive  any  man  to  a  greater  absurdity. 
Nor  is  it  less  absurd,  to  suppose  that  any  man  in  his  senses,  much 
less  so  wise  a  man  as  Moses  certainly  was,  would  have  taken  such  "■ 
a  way  as  this  of  dealing  with  the  people,  and  would  have  appealed 
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)  them  concerning  such  facts,  of  the  falsehood  of  which  the  whole 
ation  could  have  convinced  him,  if  they  had  not  been  true.  This 
ould  have  been  to  have  taken  the  most  effectual  way  in  the  world 
)  defeat  his  own  design,  by  putting  the  credit  of  his  own  divine 
lission,  and  the  authority  of  his  laws,  upon  facts  of  so  public  a 
atare,  which  it  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  contradict, 
ud  which  the  meanest  of  the  people,  that  had  the  use  of  their 
2nses,  must  on  that  supposition  have  known  to  be  false.  And  the 
equent  munnurings  against  Moses,  and  the  opposition  made  to 
is  authority  and  to  his  laws,  many  of  which  were  contrary  to  the 
eople*s  deeply  imbibed  prejudices  and  customs,  shows  that  it 
^ould  not  have  been  easy  to  have  managed  them,  if  they  had  not 
een  fully  convinced  that  all  those  facts  to  which  Moses  appealed 
rere  true.  His  exhortations  to  the  people  in  the  book  of  Deuter- 
nomy,  not  long  before  his  death,  when  he  made'a  solemn  repetition  of 
he  laws  and  facts ;  I  say,  the  pathetical  exhortations  he  gives  them 
>  obedience,  are  founded  on  those  facts,  and  have  a  constant  refer* 
Qce  to  them ;  and  they  are  delivered  with  the  greatest  gravity  and 
>IemDity,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  greatest  plainness  and 
implicity,  and  a  most  fatherly  tenderness  and  compassion  towards 
!ie  people.  They  have  all  the  marks  of  seriousness  and  truth  that 
ay  thing  can  possibly  have.  And  as  he  commanded  the  people  to 
cqoaint  themselves  with  the  laws  he  had  given  them  in  the  name 
r  God,  and  to  teach  them  diligently  to  their  children,  so  also  to 
istruct  them  in  the  great  things  which  God  had  done  for  them,  or 
iie  extraordinary  miraculous  facts  wrought  in  attestation  of  those 
iw8.  Besides  all  which,  he  instituted  sacred  rites,  which  were  to 
e  observed  by  all  the  people,  with  great  solemnity,  at  stated  times 
very  year,  on  purpose  to  keej)  up  the  remembrance  of  these  extra- 
rdinary  facts,  ana  to  transmit  them  to  future  generations.  And 
ocordiugly,  the  memory  of  these  wonderful  facts  was  still  preserved, 
ad  the  truth  of  them  acknowledged,  by  the  whole  nation,  and  that 
1  the  times  of  their  greatest  deeeneracy,  and  under  all  the  revolu- 
ioQS  of  their  government.  In  all  their  public  monuments,  in  all  the 
rritings  that  were  published  in  different  ages  among  them,  there  is 

constant  reference,  not  only  to  these  laws  as  given  by  Moses  to 
beir  nation,  but  to  the  wonderful  facts  that  were  done  in  attestation 
f  these  laws,  as  of  undoubted  credit. 

As  to  what  our  author  talks,  of  a  double  sense  in  the  writings  of 
if  oses  and  the  prophets,  the  one  designed  for  the  vulgar,  the  other 
n  the  wiser  sort ;  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  is  only  for  admitting 
his  double  sense  in  the  historical  narration  of  facts  related  in  the 
rritings  of  Moses ;  but  he  denies  that  any  of  the  laws  of  Moses,  or 
be  urophedes,  have  any  mystical  or  typical  sense  at  all,  or  any 
irtoer  reference  than  the  mere  letter;  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
ike  notice  afterwards.  Thus  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  the  prophe- 
ied  writings,  must  be  taken  in  a  literal  or  mystical  sense,  just  as 
a  tiuQks  will  best  answer  the  end  he  has  in  view,  of  exposing  them. 
^kophecies  delivered  in  figurative  expressions,  and  the  w\i^^  Ixxtn 
(wbkh  loads  to  a  farther  view,  they  are  to  be  earned  no  ^dxVXi^t 
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than  the  bare  letter ;  but  matters  of  fact  told  in  a  plain  simple  : 
manner  must  be  figurative  and  mystical.  He  tells  us  indeed  that 
this  pretended  figurative  sense  of  the  facts  was  *  understood  by  the 
v^iser  sort.'  But  it  is  certain  that  in  this  respect  there  was  no 
difference  between  the  wise  men  and  the  vulgar  among  the  Jews, 
all  without  exception  believed  the  account  of  these  extraordinary 
miraculous  feats  recorded  by  Moses ;  even  their  wisest  men,  whose 
admirable  writings,  far  superior  to  those  of  the  most  celebrated 
philosophers,  show  them  to  have  been  men  of  excellent  sense  and 
Knowledge,  and  just  notions  of  things. 

But  what  is  most  extraordinary,  our  author  is  for  bringing  in  the 
apostle  Paul  as  a  voucher  to  prove  that  the  facts  recorded  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  were  no  more  than  poetical  embellishments.  He  ^ 
says  that  apostle  *  has  evidently  and  irrefutably  proved  '  that  the  ) 
Jews  were  in  the  wrong  in  understanding  the  writings  of  Moses  '^ 
according  to  the  letter,  that  is,  in  taking  the  facts  there  recorded, 
(for  of  these  the  author  is  there  speaking)  for  things  that  really  and 
literally  happened,  see  p.  251.  6ut  nothing  can  be  more  evident 
to  any  one  that  is  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  than 
that  whenever  he  has  occasion  to  refer  to  any  of  the  extraordinary 
miraculous  facts  done  in  attestation  of  the  Mosaical  dispensation, 
he  always  supposes  them  to  be  things  of  undoubted  truth  and 
credit,  and  which  really  and  actually  happened ;  but  with  respect 
to  some  of  the  rites  prescribed  in  the  law  of  Moses,  he  shows  they 
had  a  farther  view  to  the  gospel  times,  as  types  and  shadows  of 
good  things  to  come,  and  were  designed  as  preparatory  to  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  Messiah.  Now  this  the  author  ventures  to  con- 
tradict, and  in  opposition  to  the  apostle  boldly  asserts,  that  the  law 
of  Moses  had  no  such  typical  view  or  mystical  sense  at  all ;  but 
with  regard  to  the  historical  facts  which  are  plainly  and  clearly  re- 
lated, these  things  are  only  to  be  understood  and  taken  in  a  mysti- 
cal or  allegorical  sense.  And  this  he  would  pass  upon  us  for  St. 
Paul's  opinion,  as  if  this  was  that  spiritual  and  typical  sense  of  the 
law  which  that  apostle  pleads  for.  The  most  extensive  charity 
scarce  leaves  room  to  suppose  that  this  author  is  so  blind  as  not  to 
know  that  this  is  gross  and  wilful  misrepresentation. 

But  let  us  consider  what  he  pretends  to  offer  as  a  proof  that  the 
miraculous  facts  recorded  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  and  by  which 
that  law  was  attested,  are  not  to  be  understood  in  a  literal  sense  ; 
that  is,  as  he  intends  it,  that  they  were  not  types  in  fact,  nor  ac- 
counts of  things  that  really  happened,  but  merely  poetical  embel- 
lishments. 

He  says,  p.  251  :  '  Should  we  take  this  drama  in  the  obvious 
literal  sense  [that  is  if  we  take  the  historical  accounts  Moses  gives 
to  be  really  true]  we  must  suppose  him  to  have  been  a  more 
fabulous  romantic  writer  than  Homer,  jEsop,  Ovid,  or  any  of  the 
heathen  poets  and  mythologists.'  This  is  very  boldly  and  confi- 
dently said  after  the  author's  manner,  but  let  us  see  what  proof  he 
brings  of  so  strange  an  assertion. 

He  saith  that,  *  if  the  history  of  the  "Exodvx^^^s  he  calls  it,  or 
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lelirerance  out  of  Egypt,  and  conquest  of  Canaan  be  taken  in  the 
iteral  obvious  sense,  we  must  suppose  that  God  in  those  days  ap- 
peared, spoke,  and  acted  like  a  man,  or  a  finite  circumscribed 
Being,  in  a  visible  sensible  manner ;  that  he  conversed  intimately 
uid  familiarly  with  Moses,  as  a  man  talketh  with  his  friend ;  that 
le  went  out  of  Egypt  at  the  head  of  the  Israelites'  army,  and 
i?alked  with  them  through  the  Red  Sea;  that  he  travelled  up  and 
lown  with  them  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  always  at  the  beck 
>r  call  of  Moses,  to  consult  and  talk  with  him  upon  every  occa- 
sion ;  that  God,  in  a  visible  sensible  manner,  as  personally  present, 
ilways  gave  Moses  the  word  of  command  when  they  should  march, 
Mid  when  they  should  not,  and  marked  out  every  foot  of  ground 
from  time  to  time  for  the  encampments  of  their  respective  tribes. 
In  short,  God  himself,  as  visibly  and  personally  present,  acted  as  a 
General,  and  Moses  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  orders,  and 
obey  the  word  of  command,  and  which  a  fool  might  have  done  as 
well  as  a  wise  man.'  p.  252. 

And  is  this  all  the  proof  he  brings,  that  the  historical  facts  re- 
corded in  the  writings  of  Moses,  are  no  more  to  be  credited  than 
^sop's  Fables,  or  Ovid^s  Metamorphoses,  because  there  are  some 
metaphorical  expressions  used,  which,  as  they  are  circumstanced, 
and  comparing  one  part  of  these  writings  with  another,  can  scarce 
mislead  the  meanest  understandings  ?  and  I  will  undertake  to  say 
that  whatever  opinion  he  has  of  the  stupidity  of  the  Jews,  they 
were  not  so  senseless  as  to  understand  those  expressions  in  that 
sense  he  puts  upon  them,  though  they  all  firmly  believed  the 
facts. 

He  would  have  it  believed  that  according  to  the  literal  obvious 
sense  of  the  Mosaic  history,  God  is  represented  to  the  people  as  & 
finite  circumscribed  Bein?,  appearing  to  the  Israelites  all  along  in 
the  shape  of  a  man,  walking  as  such  with  them  through  the  Red 
Sea,  going  at  the  head  of  tneir  army  as  their  General,  and  tra- 
velling up  and  down  with  them  through  the  wilderness,  &c., 
whereas  there  is  not  one  passage  in  the  whole  account  that  repre- 
sents God  as  appearing  to  the  Israelites  in  human  shape ;  but  the 
very  contrary  is  directly  and  strongly  asserted,  and  that  as  the 
foundation  of  the  laws  that  were  given  them.  They  are  expressly 
forbidden  to  worship  God  by  any  image  or  corporeal  representation 
whatsoever,  or  under  *  the  likeness  of  any  thing  in  neaven  and 
earth,'  and  that  because  they  saw  *no  manner  of  similitude,'  when 
the  Lord  spake  unto  them,  Deut.  iv.  12,  16.  Where  would  have 
been  the  force  of  this,  if  it  had  been  represented  to  them  that  God 
continually  walked  among  them  and  before  them  in  human  shape? 
All  that  can  be  gathered  from  the  obvious  sense  of  the  Mosaic 
account,  literally  understood,  is  this:  That  as  it  pleased  God  for 
wise  ends  to  select  the  people  of  Israel  as  a  peculiar  people  to  him- 
self, so,  in  order  to  impress  them  with  a  more  lively  sense  of  his 
immediate  presence  and  divine  majesty,  he  manifested  himself 
among  them  by  a  visible  'cloud  of  glory,'  the  illustrioua  ^>j\xv\icA 
and  taken  of  his  special  presence ;  which  exhibited  a  viOtvdLto>\% 
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splendour  without  any  human  shape  or  bodily  form.  This  cloud 
of  glory  conducted  the  people  in  their  joumeyings  through  the 
wilderness.  Thither  Moses  had  frequently  recourse  for  direction, 
and  probably  received  orders  and  instructions,  by  a  voice  proceed- 
ing from  amidst  that  glory.  All  this  was  indeed  a  marvellous  in- 
stance of  goodness  and  condescension  in  the  Supreme  Being,  but  it 
can  never  be  proved  to  have  any  thing  in  it  absurd  or  unworthy  of 
God,  and  inconsistent  with  his  essential  attributes  and  perfections. 
1  suppose  this  author  himself  will  hardly  deny  that  though  God  is 
every  where  essentially  present,  yet  he  can  give  more  illustrious 
displays  and  exhibitions  of  his  divine  presence  and  majesty  by  a 
visible  external  glory  and  splendour  in  some  places,  and  on  some  oc- 
casions than  others ;  and  that  he  can  also,  if  he  pleases,  either  by 
his  own  immediate  power,  or  by  the  ministry  of  angels,  form  an 
audible  voice,  by  which  he  may  declare  his  will  to  one  or  more 
among  mankind,  outwardly  to  their  ears  as  well  as  inwardly  by 
immediate  impressions  on  the  mind.  It  doth  not  follow  from  either 
of  these  suppositions  that  God  is  a  finite  limited  Being,  or  that  his 
Essence  is  circumscribed,  or  confined  to  the  particular  place, 
where  it  pleaseth  him  thus  peculiarly  to  manifest  his  special  pre- 
sence. iNor  does  it  appear  tnat  the  meanest  of  the  Jews  ever  un- 
derstood it  so,  who  are  every  where  taught  in  the  writings  of  Moses 
to  form  the  noblest  conceptions  of  the  divine  majesty  and  great- 
ness, as  the  Maker  and  Lord,  the  Preserver  and  Governor  of  the 
world,  and  as  filling  the  whole  universe  with  his  glory,  the  God 
*  in  heaven  above,  and  in  earth  beneath,'  as  it  is  expressed.  Dent 
iv.  29. 

As  to  that  passage  he  produces  where  God  is  said  to  speak  to 
Moses  face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  to  his  friend,  it  is  plain  it  is 
to  be  understood  only  of  the  clear  open  familiar  manner,  in  which 
God  condescended  to  reveal  himself  to  Moses  above  any  of  the 
other  prophets.  The  apostle  Paul  useth  such  a  phrase  as  this  to 
signify  the  clearness  and  perfection  of  our  knowledge  in  heaven; 
that  then  we  shall  'not  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  shall  see 
face  to  face.'  And  does  it  follow  that  because  such  a  phrase  as 
this  appears  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  a  phrase  which,  as  it  there 
stands,  has  no  difficulty  in  it,  and  is  very  easy  to  be  understood ; 
that  therefore  his  whole  history  is  a  fiction,  and  the  facts  there  re- 
lated, though  told  in  a  plain  simple  manner,  are  all  hyperbole  and 
romance  ? 

Will  this  writer  pretend  that  it  is  beneath  the  majesty  of  God, 
to  concern  himself  m  so  peculiar  a  manner  for  one  particular  peo- 
ple, and  to  grant  them  such  visible  tokens  of  his  special  presence, 
and  take  them  under  his  immediate  conduct  and  government?  But 
if  it  be  not  unworthy  of  his  general  Providence  for  him  to  take  care 
of,  and  concern  himself  for  particular  persons  and  their  affairs,  I 
do  not  see  how  it  can  be  proved  inconsistent  with  his  glory  and 
perfection  to  manifest  his  presence  in  a  special  manner,  and  to  give 
remarkable  proofs  of  his  tender  care  towards  a  whole  nation,  in 
order  to  keep  them  close  to  his  worship  and  service,  and  secure  a 
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gard  to  the  laws  he  had  been  pleased  to  give  them.  All  that  can 
t  said  in  that  case  is,  that  it  was  a  most  amazing  condescension, 
id  a  wonderful  grace  and  goodness,  and  so  it  is  that  he  should 
incem  himself  with  mankind  at  all.  And  as  this  author  seems 
» think  it  unworthy  of  the  Divine  Majesty  to  concern  himself  so 
irticQlarly  in  the  direction  and  government  of  that  people,  so 
lere  have  been  persons  that  from  pretended  high  thoughts  of  God, 
hre  judged  it  unworthy  of  his  greatness  to  concern  himself  with 
len  or  their  affairs  at  all,  and  thus  have  been  for  complimenting 
im  out  of  his  Providence.  And  others  have  denied  his  continual 
;ency  and  influence  in  the  government  of  the  world,  which  they 
ippose  to  be  a  great  machine  first  made  and  put  in  motion  by  a 
ivine  hand  and  then  left  to  itself,  and  to  the  laws  established  in 
le  beginning ;  under  pretence  that  it  is  unworthy  of  him  continu- 
ity to  interpose  in  a  way  of  immediate  agency :  whom  this  writer 
ealoasly  opposes,  and  seems  to  account  little  better  than  atheists. 

But  he  urges  it  farther  as  another  absurdity  in  the  literal  sense 
r  the  story :  '  That  such  was  the  interest  of  Moses  with  God  that 
e  could  make  him  do  whatsoever  he  pleased.  He  often  changed 
is  mind  when  he  had  resolved  to  destroy  the  people,  and  prevailed 
rith  him  to  go  further  when  he  had  determined  to  leave  them  and 
o  no  further ;  and  this,  lest  the  Egyptians  should  mock  the  God 
f  Israel,  and  say  that  he  was  not  able  to  conduct  them  through 
be  wilderness,  and  give  them  possession  of  the  land  which  he  had 
fomised  them,  and  for  which  he  had  engaged  his  honour  and 
eracity,  for  above  400  years  before,  to  do  it  at  this  very  time, 
liis  was  the  main  topical  argument  which  Moses  is  said  to  have 
Bed  with  God,  and  by  which  he  gained  his  ends  in  every  thing 
•ut  the  main  point,  which  was  the  conquest  of  the  country,  which 
liese  Israelites  were  never  able  to  do  till  David's  days,  about  400 
ears  after  the  promise  to  Abraham  was  expired.  It  is  true  they 
onquered  and  took  possession  of  a  small  part  of  the  country  upon 
lie  mountains ;  but  they  could  not  drive  the  inhabitants  out  of  the 
lain?,  because  they  had  chariots  of  iron,  or  because  God  never 
nabled  them  as  infantry  to  stand  before  the  Canaanites'  horse.' 
p.  252,  253. 

As  to  Moses's  interest  with  God,  as  he  calls  it,  supposing  Moses 
0  have  been  what  he  really  was,  an  excellent  person,  a  devout 
sarer  and  lover  and  adorer  of  the  Deity ;  I  can  see  no  absurdity 
a  supposing  that  he  had  an  interest  with  God,  if  by  that  be  meant 
lo  more  than  that  God  had  a  regard  to  his  humble  and  earnest 
upplications.  But  that  he  could  not  make  God  do  whatsoever  he 
ileased,  as  this  writer  ridiculously  expresseth  it,  is  evident,  because 
re  are  there  expressly  told  that  he  could  not  procure  that  his  own 
ife  should  be  prolonged,  so  as  to  enter  actually  into  the  promised 
and,  though  he  earnestly  desired  it,  see  Deut  iii.  23—26.  In  his 
wayers  for  the  people  we  may  observe  a  deep  humility  and  pro- 
ound  reverence  for  the  Divine  Majesty,  a  fervent  zeal  for  the  glory 
rf  God,  and  for  the  interest  of  true  religion  in  the  wotVA,  ^lwA.  ^ 
Dost  affectionate  concern  and  love  for  the  people,  whoEe  vie\S^i^\i^ 
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valued  more  than  his  own  life,  or  the  particular  advancement  of 
himself  or  his  family.  These  were  noble  and  excellent  dispositiom^  [ 
and  where  is  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  a  wise,  and  holy,  and  ; 
merciful  God,  had  a  regard  to  the  supplications  he  offered  for  the  i 
people,  flowing  from  such  excellent  aispositious  ?  Certainly  the  ' 
reflections  the  author  here  makes  are  very  little  consistent  with  the  i 
zeal  he  elsewhere  seems  to  express  for  the  duty  of  prayer,  since  j 
they  are  really  no  other  than  the  objections  that  others  advance  |. 
against  prayer  in  general.  When  he  talks  of  God's  changing  his  j 
mmd,  and  altering  his  resolution  upon  Moses's  addressing  him,  I  i 
ask,  is  it  in  no  case  proper  to  apply  to  God  by  prayer,  for  obtainiDg  I 
blessings  for  ourselves  or  others,  and  for  deprecating  evils,  or  ' 
averting  threatened  or  deserved  judgments  ?  and  may  it  not  well  ; 
be  supposed  that  God  hath  a  regard  to  prayer  as  a  necessary  con-  [ 
dition  for  obtaining  these  blessings,  or  averting  those  evils  ?  And  j 
when  he  hearkens  to  those  prayers,  he  cannot  be  justly  said  to  I 
change  his  mind,  or  alter  his  purpose,  since  he  does  no  other  than 
what  he  had  before  determined  to  do.     For  he  both  foresaw  those 

Erayers  and  determined  to  hear  them,  and  not  to  confer  those 
lessings,  or  avert  those  judgments,  if  those  prayers  had  not  been    ' 
offered.    There  is  nothing  in  all  this  but  what  every  man  must  ac- 
knowledge who  stands  up  for  prayer  as  a  duty. 

To  applv  this  to   the  present  case:   God  had   determined  to 
punish  and  abandon  the  Israelites  for  their  idolatry  and  wicked- 
ness, if  Moses  should  not  interpose  and  intercede  by  humble  and  i 
earnest  supplications ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  perfectly  knew  that  r 
Moses  would  thus  interpose,  and  had  determined  to  grant  his  hum- 
ble request  in  their  behalf.    And  in  this  view  all  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent.     He  knew  that  his  threatening  to  forsake  and  punish 
them  for  their  sins,  would  give  occasion  to  that  good  and  excellent 
man  to  plead  with  him  by  earnest  prayer,  and  thereby  show  his 
love  to  the  people,  and  zeal  for  the  divme  glory,  which  prayers  he 
had  determmed  to  grant.     And  there  was  a  manifest  propriety  in 
it,  that  God  should  not  pardon  and  restore  the  people  but  upon    j 
Moseses  intercession,  as  this  tended  to  procure  a  greater  affection    * 
and  veneration  for  him  in  their  minds,  and  to  engage  them  to  pay 
a  greater  regard  to  the  laws  he  gave  them  in  the  name  of  God. 

With  re^rd  to  the  topical  argument,  as  this  writer  calls  it,  which 
Moses  made  use  of  in  pleading  with  God  for  the  Israelites ;  if  he 
had  fairly  represented  it,  there  would  have  appeared  nothing  in  it 
absurd,  or  unfit  for  such  a  man  as  Moses  to  make  use  of,  as  the 
case  was  circumstanced,  and  for  God  to  have  a  regard  unto.  If 
Moses  prayed  to  God  at  all  to  avert  deserved  judgments  from  the 
people,  was  it  not  proper  for  him  to  use  reasons  or  arguments 
numbly  to  enforce  nis  petitions  ?  One  would  think  that  this 
author,  who  would  be  thought  such  an  advocate  for  prayer,  and 
who  passes  such  severe  censures  on  those  who  ridicule  and  discard 
it,  should  readily  grant  this.  If  it  be  allowable  for  us  to  offer  up 
our  requests  to  God,  then  certainly  it  must  be  also  allowed  to  be 
very  proper  for  us  to  urge  our  requests  vi*\l\\  ^xxcVi  \^^&ow^  or  argu- 
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ments  as  may  be  fit  for  reasonable  beings  to  offer  to  that  God  who 
condescends  to  admit  our  supplications.  Since  this  tends  very 
much  to  the  exercising  and  strengthening  those  good  affections 
and  pioQB  dispositions^  which  it  is  one  great  design  of  the  duty  of 
prayer  to  exercise  and  improve.  Now  I  cannot  see  what  more 
proper  arguments  Moses  could  have  made  use  of  as  the  case  was 
circumstanced,  than  what  he  did.  For  what  arguments  can  be 
more  fit  to  be  oflFered  to  the  Supreme  Being  than  |those  that  are 
drawn  from  what  is  becoming  his  government  and  excellencies,  his 
wisdom,  his  faithfulness  and  truth,  his  goodness  and  mercy,  and 
from  a  regard  to  the  honour  of  his  name,  and  the  interest  of  true 
religion  in  the  world  ?  And  such  as  these  are  the  arguments 
Moses  makes  use  of,  as  appears  from  the  several  passages  that  re- 
late to  this  matter,  see  Exod.  xxxii.  9,  14,  Numb.  xiv.  13 — 16, 
Deut.  ix.  25—29.  Though  no  doubt  his  prayers  were  more  at 
large  than  is  there  recorded,  and  delivered  with  the  greatest  hu- 
mility and  earnestness,  and  it  is  only  a  very  short  abstract  and 
summary  of  them  that  is  there  given  us.  And  the  particular  argu- 
ment which  this  author  is  pleased  to  ridicule,  was  very  proper,  and 
of  great  force,  if  taken  out  of  his  ludicrous  and  sneering  manner  of 
representing  it ;  viz.,  drawn  from  the  reflections  the  Egyptians  and 
other  idolatrous  nations  would  cast  on  the  only  true  God,  if  he  de- 
stroyed that  people  whom  he  had  so  miraculously  delivered,  and 
whom  he  seemed  to  have  chosen  peculiarly  to  himself;  and  the  oc- 
casion they  would  thence  take  to  harden  themselves  in  their  idola- 
try, and  in  their  opposition  to  God  and  his  worship ;  and  to  charge 
him  with  unmercifulness,  with  breach  of  promise,  or  want  of  power. 
All  this  Moses  humbly  represents  in  his  prayers  to  God ;  and  God 
perfectly  knew  all  this  before  Moses  represented  it,  and  had  de- 
termined to  act  in  a  manner  becoming  his  own  supreme  wisdom 
and  glory.  But  it  was  his  will  that  Moses  should  thus  plead  with 
him  in  order  to  his  showing  favour  to  so  guilty  people,  and  avert- 
ing the  judgments  he  had  threatened,  and  they  had  deserved.  In 
like  manner  wheuever  God  hath  regard  to  the  humble  and  earnest 
prayers  of  good  men,  he  well  knows  beforehand  all  that  they  can 
urge  and  represent  before  him,  yet  he  will  have  these  things  repre- 
sented by  themselves,  as  a  condition  of  his  doing  it  for  them. 

As  to  what  this  writer  adds,  as  if  God  did  not  after  all  perform 
bis  promise  to  Abraham  and  the  Israelites,  since  they  were  not  put 
in  fall  possession  of  the  promised  land  till  the  time  of  David,  400 
years  after  the  time  fixed,  for  diat  promise  was  expired ;  I  need 
not  say  much  to  it,  since  he  himself  m  several  passages  of  his  book 
acknowledges  and  asserts  that  this  promise  was  conditional ;  and 
that  '  bad  the  conditions  been  performed  by  Abraham's  family  and 
poBteritj,  no  doubt  but  the  grant  on  God^s  part  had  been  made 
nod,''  see  p.  259.  It  is  certain  that  Moses  declares  to  the 
uraelites  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  calling  heaven  and  earth  to 
witnefts,  that  their  obtaining  the  possession  of  the  promised  land, 
aad  continuing  in  it  depended  on  their  obedience  to  the  dvs'uv^ 
Inr,  mod  keeping  close  to  bis  true  worship  and  service,  ^tvd  iVv^t 
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Otherwise  they  themselves  should  perish  out  of  the  land,  see  Deot 
iv.  25,  26,  8cc.,  and  many  other  passages  to  the  same  purpose.  To 
which  it  may  be  added,  that  it  is  most  expressly  again  and  again 
declared  ancl  foretold,  that  God  would  not  drive  out  the  Canaanites 
from  before  them  '  all  at  once,  but  by  little  and  little,'  see  Exod. 
xxiii.  29 — 31,  Deut  vii.  22,   23,  which  was   most  literally  and 

fmnctually  fulfilled.  It  is  scarce  worth  while  to  take  notice  of  his 
ittle  sneers,  though  often  repeated  by  the  late  writers  on  that  side, 
concerning  God's  not  being  able  to  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the 
vallies,  because  they  had  chariots  of  iron.  The  passage  referred  to 
is  Judges  i.  19 :  'And  the  Lord  was  with  Judah,  and  he  drove  out 
the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain,  but  could  not  drive  out  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  valley,  because  they  had  chariots  of  iron.*  All  that 
can  be  fairly  gathered  from  this  passage,  is  this,  that  the  tribe  rf 
Judah  attacked  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  and  God  pros- 
pered and  gave  them  success ;  but  they  suffered  themselves  to  be 
affrighted  and  disheartened  by  the  iron  chariots  of  the  Canaanites 
that  dwelt  in  tlie  valleys,  and  therefore  durst  not  venture  to  attack 
them.  And  this  their  diffidence  and  distrust,  and  not  the  strength 
of  the  Canaanites,  was  the  true  cause  of  their  not  being  able  to 
subdue  them.  When  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  ex- 
pressed the  same  apprehensions,  Joshua  reproves  them  for  their 
fears,  and  assures  them  that  if  they  did  not  suffer  themselves  to  be 
discouraged  they  should  drive  out  the  Canaanites,  *  though  they 
were  strong,  andf  had  iron  chariots,'  Josh.  xvii.  16,  18.  And  certain 
it  is,  that  the  reason  why  the  men  of  Judah  could  not  drive  out 
the  Canaanites,  was  not,  as  this  writer  is  pleased  ludicrously  to 
represent  it,  'because  the  Lord  never  enabled  the  Israelites  as 
infantry  to  stand  before  the  Canaanites'  horse.*  For  Joshua  at- 
tacked and  destroyed  a  mighty  host  of  the  Canaanites,  *,though  they 
had  horses  and  chariots  very  many,'  Josh.  xi.  4,  7,  8,  9,  and  after- 
wards we  find  Sisera  and  his  numerous  army,  with  300  chariots  of 
iron,  was  entirely  defeated  by  a  small  number  of  Israelites  under 
Barak,  Judges  iv.  3,  7,  16. 

This  is  all  that  this  writer  is  pleased  to  offer  to  show  that  Moses's 
history  when  taken  in  the  literal  sense  is  more  absurd  and  romantic 
than  Homer,  jov  ^sop's  Fables,  or  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  But 
though  he  has  discovered  a  very  strong  inclination  to  prove  this, 
nothing  can  be  more  miserable  than  the  attempts  he  has  made  this 
way.  Tor  any  thing  that  he  offers  to  the  contrary,  Moses's  his- 
tory still  holds  good  ;  and  the  miraculous  extraordinary  facts  were 
really  done  as  recorded ;  and  if  they  were,  they  yield  an  invincible 
attestation  to  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  laws  thus  attested  and 
confirmed,  and  manifestly  show  them  to  have  proceeded  from  God. 
And  it  cannot  without  the  highest  absurdity  be  supposed,  that  such 

florious  exhibitions  of  the  divine  power  and  majesty  should  ever 
ave  been  given  in  favour  of  an  imposture. 
I  shall  next  proceed  to  consider  what  our  author  offers  against 
the  divine  original  of  the  law  of  Moses  from  the  authority  of  St 
Pav),  and  the  pretended  opposition  and  inconsistency  between  that 
fanr  and  the  New  Testament. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Tk»  AatHor*!  ArgumeDta  against  the  law  of  Moses  from  the  Authority  of  St.  Paul  con* 
mdend.  Oar  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Apostle  Paul,  strongly  assert  and  confirm 
Xkt  divine  original  of  the  Law  of  Moses.  The  diminishing  and  degrading  manner  in 
which  that  Apostle  seems  sometimes  to  speak  of  that  Law,  accounted  for.  The  In- 
■Cances  the  Author  produces  to  show  that  there  was  no  end  of  the  Law  but  what  the 
Apostle  expressly  contradicts,  examined.  The  attempt  he  makes  to  prove  that  there 
wis  DO  such  Typiccl  or  Mystical  Sense  of  the  Law  as  St.  Paul  supposes  in  his  Argu- 
ings  with  the  Jews.  No  Absurdity,  but  a  Beauty  and  Harmony  in  supposing  that 
what  is  obscurely  hinted  at  in  the  Law  is  more  clearly  revealed  in  the  Gospel. 

This  author  proposes  the  question  to  be  debated,  ^  whether  the 
poBitive  and  ceremonial  law  of  Moses^  commonly  called  the  Levitical 
Law,  or  the  law  concerning  their  priesthood,  was  originally  a  divine 
institution  or  revelation  from  God,  to  be  afterwards  nullified, 
abolished,  and  set  aside  by  another  revelation ;  or  whether  it  was  a 
mere  piece  of  carnal  worldly  policy.'  This  latter  part  of  the  ques- 
tion is  what  he  undertakes  to  maintain,  and  which  is  more  extraor- 
dinary, he  declares,  that  'if  he  cannot  make  it  appear  that  St. 
Paul,  when  he  comes  to  be  rightly  understood,  is  plainly  on  his 
tide,  he  will  give  up  the  argument.'  p.  23. 

He  manages  this  in  a  great  many  words  with  some  digressions 
from  p.  24  to  p.  80  ;  but  though  he  seems  in  putting  the  question 
to  confine  it  to  the  part  of  the  law  of  Moses  that  relates  to  the 
priesthood,  yet  it  is  plain  he  intends  it  against  the  divine  original 
of  the  whole  law ;  and  his  arguments,  if  they  prove  any  thing,  prove 
that  it  was  wholly  a  political  institution ;  and  that  no  part  of  it 
came  by  immediate  revelation  from  God.  And  it  is  evident  either 
the  whole  law  was  by  immediate  revelation  from  God,  or  no  part 
of  it  was  so,  since  Moses  equally  professed  to  receive  the  whole 
from  God ;  and  the  many  extraordinary  miraculous  attestations 
that  were  given  to  it,  if  they  confirmed  that  law  at  all,  extended 
equally  to  the  confirmation  oi  the  whole. 

Before  I  enter  on  the  particular  consideration  of  what  this  writer 
ofiers  on  this  head,  I  shall  first  show  that  the  apostle  Paul  did 
himself  believe,  and  all  along  in  the  plainest  manner  suppose  and 
assert,  that  the  law  of  Moses  was  originally  a  divine  institution  or 
revelation  from  God.  And  no  words  can  be  more  strong  and  full 
to  this  purpose  than  that  remarkable  passage,  2  Tim.  iii.  15,  16. 
He  is  there  writing  to  his  beloved  Timothy  a  little  before  his  own 
death,  whom  this  author  represents  as  the  only  teacher  in  that  age, 
who  heartily  joined  with  the  apostle  Paul  as  his  faithful  helper  and 
fellow-labourer,  p.  72.  And  was  of  the  same  opinion  with  him  in 
the  controversy  concerning  the  law  of  Moses,  in  opposition  to  the 
Christian  Jews.    The  apostle  might  therefore  use  freedom  N^*\\iv 
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him,  and  was  under  no  temptation  to  disguise  bis  sentiments  to 
him,  as  our  author  insinuates  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  do  on 
other  occasions.     And  he  there  commends  Timothy,  for  that  from 
a  child  he  had  known  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  declares  that  they 
were  able  to  make  him  wise  unto  salvation.     Where  by  the  holy  | 
Scriptures  he  incontestably  refers  to  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testa-   ■ 
ment,  viz.  those  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  which  were  the  only   \ 
Scriptures  Timothy  could  have  been  acquainted   with   from  his   \ 
childhood.    And  he  adds,  that  all  Scripture  (or  the  whole  Scrip-   ! 
ture)  ^  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,    ' 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness.'    No 
declaration  can  possibly  be  plainer  for  the  divine  authority  and    : 
inspiration  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  whose  writings  he  mani- 
festly understands  by  what  he  there  calls  the  Scripture.     And  in- 
deed nothing  is  more  usual  with  this  apostle  in  all  his  epistles,  than 
wlien  he  brings  passages  out  of  the  law  of  Moses  to  call  it  the 
Scripture,  and  cite  it  as  of  divine  authority  ;  see  Rom.  iv.  3,  ix. 
1 7  ;  Gal.  iii.  8,  iv.  30  ;  1  Tim.  v.  8.     And  having  occasion  to  men- 
tion a  particular  command  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  which  seemed 
to  be  ol  a  civil  nature,  he  supposes  that  God  gave  that  command, 
1  Cor.  ix.  9.     He  mentions  it  as  the  signal  advantage  of  the  Jews 
above  the  Gentiles,  *  tliat  unto  them  were  committed  the  oracles  of 
God/  Rom.  iii.  1,  2.     And  of  those  oracles  the  law  of  Moses  was 
certainly  regarded  as  a  principal  part,  Acts  vii.  38.     And  again, 
that  to  them,  viz.  the  Jews,*  pertained  the  covenant, and  the  giving 
of  the  law,  and  the  service  of  God,'  Rom.  ix.  4,  where  he  evidently 
refers  to  the  Levitical  Service  and  worship.     In  the  whole  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  where  it  is  his  great  design  to  show  the  supreme 
excellency  of  the  evangelical  dispensation  above  the  Mosaical,  he 
all  along  evidently  supposes  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  manner  of 
worship  and  divine  service  there  prescribed,  to  have  been  originally 
from  God,  and  of  divine  appointment.     He  expressly  saith,   that 
*  Christ  Jesus  was  faithful  to  him  that  appointed  him,  as  also  Moses 
was  faithful  in  all  his  house,'  Heb.  iii.  2,  5.     Where  it  is  undeni- 
ably evident,  that  he  supposes  that  God  sent  and  appointed  Moses 
as  truly  as  he  did  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  Moses  was  faithful,  and 
kept  close  to  what  God  had  appointed.     With  respect  particularly 
to  the  Levitical  priesthood,  he  supposes  this  to  have  been  of  divine 
institution,  and  that  Aaron  was  called  of  God  to  be  high  priest, 
and  did  not  take  this  honour  unto  himself,  Heb.  v.  4,  and  viii.  5, 
he  saith,  *  the  priests  under  the  law  serve  to  the  example  and  sha- 
dow of  heavenly  things,  as  Moses  was  admonished  of  God  when  he 
was  about  to  make  the  tabernacle ;  for  see,  (saith  he)  that  thou 
make  all  things  according  to  the  pattern  showed  to  thee  in  the 
mount.'     Where  he  expressly  represents  Moses  as  receiving  orders 
from  God  by  divine  revelation  relating  to  the  sanctuary  and  priest- 
hood.    And  when  he  set  himself  to  prove  Heb.  viii.,  that  the  6rst 
covenant,  that  is,  the  Mosaical  economy  was  abolished,  he  still  sup- 
poses at  the  same  time,  that  it  had  God  for  its  author,  as  well  as 
the  second  more  excellent  and  perfect  dispensation  that  was  to 
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tHcceed  it.  And  this  also  appears  from  the  quotation  he  produced 
from  the  prophet  Jeremiah  to  prove  it  ;  *  Behold  the  days  come, 
Baith  the  Lord,  when  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house 
of  Judah,  not  according  to  the  covenant  which  I  made  with  their 
bthers,  when  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  lead  them  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,*  Heb.  viii.  8, 9,  10  ;  see  also  Heb.  ix — 20.  Where 
it  is  plainly  implied  and  asserted  that  God  was  the  author  of  the 
first  covenant,  made  with  the  children  of  Israel  by  the  hand  of 
Moses. 

From  all  this  I  think  it  is  evident  as  the  plainest  words  can 
make  it,  that  the  apostle  Paul  still  represents  the  Mosaical  law, 
and  particularly  that  part  of  it  relating  to  the  priesthood  and  cere- 
monies to  have  been  originally  a  divme  institution.  And  indeed 
in  this  belief  he  only  followed  the  sentiments  of  his  great  Lord 
and  Master  Jesus  Christ,  who  in  all  his  discourses  to  the  people 
and  to  his  own  disciples,  whenever  he  hath  occasion  to  mention 
the  law  of  Moses,  always  speaks  of  it  in  a  manner  that  shows 
he  regarded  it  as  originally  of  divine  appointment.  He  declares 
in  the  most  express  manner  that  he  ^came  not  to  destroy  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil  them;'  that  is,  he  came  not  to 
deny  and  subvert  their  divine  authority,  but  to  fulfil  the  true  and 
proper  design  and  end  of  them  ;  to  confirm  and  perfect  the  moral 
precepts,  to  fulfil  and  give  the  substance  of  the  types  and  cere- 
monies, which  the  apostle  tells  us  were  the  *  shadow  of  good  things 
to  come,  but  the  body  is  of  Christ,'  and  to  accomplish  the  pre- 
dictions there  contained.  And  he  declares  that  '  till  heaven  and 
earth  pass  away,  one  jot  or  tittle  should  not  pass  away  from  the 
law  till  all  be  fulfilled/  Matt.  v.  17,  18  ;  Luke  xvi.  17.  And  I  do 
not  know  whether  any  words  could  more  strongly  assert  its  divine 
original,  and  that  no  part  of  it  should  fail  of  its  just  accomplish- 
ment. He  severely  reproves  the  Pharisees  for  '  teaching  for  doc- 
trines the  commandments  of  men/  and  making  *  void  the  law  of 
God  by  their  ti-aditions  /  and  by  the  law  of  God  he  understands  the 
commandments  given  by  Moses,  which  he  there  calls  the  com- 
mandments of  God,  and  the  word  of  God,  in  opposition  to  human 
inventions  and  traditions,  Mark  xii.  3,  9,  13.  In  the  remarkable  pa- 
rable of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  he  refers  them  to  the  law  of  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  as  exhibiting  a  sufficient  signification  of  the 
divine  will,  and  that  if  they  did  not  hear,  that  is,  believe  and  obey 
them,  neither  would  they  *  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the 
dead,*  Luke  xvi.  29 — 31.  He  tells  the  Sadducees,  that  they 
erred,  *  not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  and  the  power  of  God,'  and 
he  explains  what  he  means  by  the  Scriptures,  by  referring  to  the 
book  of  Moses,  Mark  xii.  24—26.  And  lastly,  after  his  resurrec- 
tion, when  '  beginning  at  Moses  and  the  prophets,  he  expounded 
to  his  disciples  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  nimself,' 
Lake  xxiv.  39.  And  again,  when  he  said  to  them,  'These  are  the 
words  which  I  spake  unto  you,  whilst  1  was  with  you,  that  all 
things  must  be  fulfilled,  which  were  written  in  the  Law  of  Moses, 
and  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms  concerning  me,'  \^v.  \4^ 
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45.  Can  any  thing  be  a  plainer  proof,  that  he  would  have  his  dis' 
ciples  regard  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  as  of  divine 
original,  and  containing  a  true  revelation  from  God  ? 

Having  thus  shown  that  the  apostle  Paul,  in  conformity  to  the 
example  of  our  blessed  Saviour  himself,  asserted  the  divine  original 
of  the  law  of  Moses,  let  us  now  consider  the  account  this  writer 
gives  of  the  opinion  of  that  great  apostle  in  this  matter,  by  whose 
judgment  he  pretends  he  is  willing  to  be  determined. 

He  represents  it  as  the  sense  of  the  apostle  Paul,  that  *  the  ritual 
and  ceremonial  law  of  Moses  was  carnal^  worldli/,  and  deadly^  and 
in  its  original,  proper  and  literal  sense  had  neither  any  thing  of 
truth  or  goodness  in  it,  but  was  a  blinding  enslaving  constitution, 
and  such  an  intolerable  yoke  of  darkness  and  bondage,  tyranny 
and  vassalage,  wrath  and  misery,  that  neither  they  nor  their  fathers 
were  able  to  bear.  And  how  St.  Paul  could  declare  all  this,  with 
any  notion  or  belief  of  the  ritual  ceremonial  law  and  priesthood,  as 
a  divine  institution  or  revelation  from  God,  he  would  be  glad  to 
know,  pp.  29,  30,  and  he  asks,  p.  32,  whether  God  can  *  establish 
iniquity  by  a  law/  or  whether  a  law,  which  in  St.  Paul's  opinion 
introduced  and  confirmed  a  state  of  civil  and  religious  blindness 
and  bigotry,  tyranny  and  slavery,  could  in  the  same  judgment  have 
been  originally  a  divine  institution  and  an  immediate  revelation 
from  God  ?  and  he  observes  that  it  was  not  only  the  abuses  of  the 
law  that  he  lays  his  charge  against,  but  that  it  was  the  law  itself, 
in  its  own  intrinsic  constitution  and  natural  tendency,  that  in  St 
Paul's  language  and  style  was  *  carnal,  worldly,'  and  '  deadly.* 
He  thinks  these  to  be  plain  declarations  that  '  such  a  law  could 
never  be  of  divine  institution,  and  consequently  there  needed  no 
new  revelation  to  set  it  aside,'  pp.  51,  52.  And  whereas,  'St. 
Paul  argues  for  setting  aside  the  obligation  of  the  ceremonial  law, 
because  it  was  fulfilled,  abolished,  and  done  away,  by  the  death  of 
Christ ;  and  because  the  law  having  been  originally  intended  only 
as  a  figure  and  type  of  the  better  things  to  come,  that  is,  of  Chri^  ; 
and  the  gospel  dispensation,  it  was  hereby  to  cease,  and  to  be  abo- 
lished for  ever:'  this  writer  takes  upon  him  to  affirm,  that  *he  did 
not  argue  thus  from  the  truth  of  things,  and  on  the  foot  of  any  re- 
velation from  God  in  that  case  made  to  him,  but  argued  ad  kami- 
nem  only  against  the  Jews,  as  endeavouring  upon  prudential  and 
political  principles  to  set  aside  that  absurd,  tyrannical,  blinding^ 
and  enslaving  law  of  his  country.  For  that  the  ceremonial  law 
never  had  any  repeal  or  abrogation  by  any  new  revelation  he  thinks 
is  plain  from  the  practice  of  St.  Paul  himself,  who  when  he  could 
not  carry  this  point  of  setting  aside  and  abrogating  the  ceremonial  ' 
law ;  submitted  to  it  as  long  as  he  lived,  as  did  all  the  Jewish  pro- 
selytes in  the  apostolical  times:  he  submitted  to  it,  not  as  binoing  ' 
tlie  conscience  in  point  of  religion  and  acceptance  with  God,  but  m  '' 
his  political  capacity,  as  the  law  of  his  country,  and  as  a  matter  of 
human  liberty.  Whereas  had  he  thought  it  an  original,  immediate, 
positive  institution  from  God,  and  afterwards  nulled  and  abrogated  " 
by  the  same  authority,  he  could  not  have  submitted  to  it,  consist-  ' 
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¥itli  his  declared  judgment  and  conscience,'  p.  52 — 54.  Fi- 
r  he  declares,  that  the  truth  is,  *  St.  Paul  was  tbe  great  free- 
k.er  of  hi«  age,  tbe  bold  and  brave  defender  of  reason  against 
koritVy  io  opposition  to  those  who  had  set  up  a  wretched  scheme 
superstition,  blindness  and  slavery,  contrary  to  ail  reason  and 
imoii  seose,  and  this  under  the  specious  pretence  of  a  divine 
litution  and  revelation  from  God,'  p.  71. 

^fore  I  proceed  to  a  distinct  consideration  of  what  this  writer 
B  ofierSy  I  would  first  observe  what  a  strange  representation  he 
ikes  of  the  apostle  Paul,  at  the  same  time  that  he  affects  to  com- 
ivA  and  to  admire  him,  and  pretends  to  have  as  good  an  opinion 

that  great  apostle  as  any  man  can  have,  p.  21.  It  cannot  be 
iuied  tnat  iu  all  his  epistles  he  cites  the  Mosaical  and  prophetical 
ritings  as  of  divine  authority ;  he  delivered  those  writings  to  all 
le  churches  of  the  Gentiles  among  whom  he  preached,  and  whom 
e  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion,  under  the  notion  of  Scrip- 
ire,  or  divinely  inspired  writings ;  and  yet  at  the  same  time,  ac- 
ording  to  this  author,  he  was  persuaded  that  the  law  of  Moses  was 
o  revelation  from  God  at  all,  but  a  pernicious  imposture  put  upon 
lie  world,  in  the  name  of  God  ;  a  mere  piece  of  carnal  policy,  and 
oe  of  the  most  absurd  and  tyrannical  and  unreasonable  constitu- 
iaoB  that  were  ever  imposed  upon  any  nation.  i\^in,  he  declared 
bat  many  of  the  rites  of  the  law  of  Moses,  in  their  original  inten* 
ion,  were  of  a  figurative  and  typical  nature,  designed  to  preflgure 
i^rist,  and  his  benefits,  and  to  be  ^  the  shadow  of  good  things  to 
iome  ;'  whereas,  according  to  this  writer  he  himselfknevv  and  be- 
ieved  that  they  had  no  such  original  intention  and  design  at  all. 

He  insisted  upon  it  that  he  had  received  an  immediate  revelation 
torn  God'  concerning  the  abrogating  the  ceremonial  law,  as  our 
inthor  himself  acknowledges,  p.  79,  and  yet  he  represents  him  as 
laving  proceeded  wholly  upon  political  and  prudential  principles  ; 
md  ^at  he  himself  well  knew  he  had  received  no  revelation  from 
3od  at  all  relating  to  that  matter,  but  only  made  the  Jews  believe 
o,  that  he  might  tbe  better  carry  his  point  with  them.  I  cannot 
ee  how  a  man  that  could  prevaricate  at  so  strange  a  rate,  could 
leaenre  to  be  called  a  ^bold  and  brave  defender'  of  religion  and 
iberty  ;  or  bow  this  is  consistent  with  the  character  he  elsewhere 
fives  of  him,  that  he  *  was  a  man  of  the  strictest  honesty  and  inte- 
jpty^'  p.  6&.  I  know  not  what  scheme  of  morals  our  moral  philo- 
opber  hath  formed  to  himself  for  the  regulating  of  his  own  con- 
kiet ;  but  such  a  conduct  is  no  way  suitable  to  the  character  of  the 
tposUe  Paul,  or  the  principles  upon  which  he  acted.  He  was  far 
roDi  allowing  that  maxim,  that  it  is  lawful '  to  do  evil  that  good 
nay  come  of  it.'  He  rejects  the  imputation  of  it  with  the  utmost 
tbhorrence,  and  passes  a  most  severe  censure  on  those  that  govern 
hemselves  by  such  maxims,  for  he  pronounces  that  their  '  damna- 
ion  is  just,*  Rom.  iii.  8.  Though  he  always  showed  the  greatest 
iondeseension  and  tenderness  for  weak  consciences,  yet  he  never 
illowed  himself  in  deliberate  fraud  and  imposture,  or  to  do  things 
rootrary  to  truth  and  good  conscience,  under  pretence  of  complying 
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ifl^t  uxosmlese^  iunmiifc  nui  "^tihw"'^'  il  "Sit^  £Biae  <Bf  God,  ind 

'I'Uil,     iOtl  .T!ii^iiJL.    719.   lunmri   ^    iSSHBBL    ^i^MiJf  iff  it  tO  uW 

v^M  iiift.  :ue  -EssmuuEy  if  21&  r-niMTTiTifig,  ^nc  im  iM|iliiitj  mod 
in#il«/  «iu!STC7.  inr  n  iesu^  wiaanmu  mc  iv  1^  £=>oe  <if  God,  be 

l^sff     US     'nii^'JM^aarrnTT      a    -Hg     'WlRIt^    ^  <L*ir.    '•    LZL      IC    B  Odtani 

i:uiTPin\nt  'His  •fy>'^1*«^r  uiuscut  ^rai^  jiiraoftatir  ic  &  cc*d«ct  90  little 
:>viri,ni''Ji!SkntB  Vi  -r-ici  ir  iriUunLii  iimescr.  is§  i&iA  vUcfa  thb 
»:^r**r  th^s-hfsft  a;  um.  *tir  dusnrane  ruBse  ^CTSsaioBS  m  which 
te  4*»^nifi  *a  fCfiOiL  ji  n^an-riaciflSQiiu^  ^xaift  jc  xSbt  fcftw  of  Moses, 
-r-viut  M^-*T  US  ni>^niiH*t  "iv  "11m  jL  Tihtc  sBue  v^acli  our  aathor 
"huiic  i  ic  -11  311c  VZ911L  zieau  zmi  v^ica  :s  breeder  contnry  to  his 

^<it  J',;:  la  inmdjocr  -n*  naTOs  iitir*  ntscmec^r.  It  »  plain  that 
ti*»  i,»ci*  ?i.u  i:u£  1.  rr-ac  rjotriMgrgy  ruiiftm^  to  ibe  law  of 
M.^w^  v.rJi  «;ini»  T  ir^!nt^^.r  tdocrui!:^  cc  cai  a^^.  tS  which  he  refers 
.n  %imoit  %J  *>  ->^f*Trit*H^'  TiiTe  w^n  manj  t&u  had  then  con- 
^<^^^>  i  ^*rT  L-.i  i:iii  -iamTociat  ccghcc  -zf  that  law,  as  so  ab- 
wiit^n  ^iT^Kt  -1  x»elf  '."^^g  It  '»W  3e»«r  »  be  changed  or  altered, 
»*5r  aanr  <y.-j|  rr*A  xr^r-jr^JL'^  :  bi*  wa*  a>  be  <A  gtanding  perpetual 
^k^yp^LifJt.^^^  WW  -.:  -siiemi  i.  \1  zan^ics:  tha:  a  strict  mservanoe 
^j#  a.;  th*  tr^z,^!L:^z<i^.  i3i  rtsal  discjuarcoo^  there  precribed,  was 
tfc<^  ^r*tT  irtT  fA  jaftt;^c:itii:a  and  Gocaisijc;^  trw  i%Toar  of  God,  and 
tkkt  'm.'Jtyr/ax  thu  like  Gentil-»s  thgnuelTcs  ccckl  o^n  be  saved.  This 
mkM  th^  'i/iCtrir*  of  the  pirsrc*  iDcxit£coed,  Acts  xr.  24,  and  of 
tf»/A^  k^^m^t  whom  the  apoi^Ie  srrnes  in  his  epistle  to  the  Gala- 
hiUiiim,  who  comiraimed  the  Chhsdan  cooTerts  /o  be  circumcised^ 
^ui  Up  ^/WfTf  e  the  Law,  that  is,  obliged  them  to  it  as  abaolutdy 
fttjjA^iuy  tfj  salratioo,  eren  though  they  had  be«i  Gentiles. 

>'ow  in  opposition  to  these  persons  St.  Paol  doth  not  alle^,  as 
this  a/ithor  would  have  it,  that  the  law  of  Moses  was  not  originally 
i4  tytviue  institution.  For  this  he  all  along  supposes,  yea,  and 
directly  and  i^trongly  a&seru  it,  as  hath  been  shown  ;  but  that  it 
wun  Uizytzf  designed  to  be  of  perpetual  obligation ;  that  it  was  an 
imperfecl  diitpensation,  suited  to  the  imperfect  state  of  the  Church, 
awl  fc-ll  greatly  lAor/  of  the  clear  light,  the  spiritual  glory,  and 
perfirct  liberty  of  the  Gospel.  That  in  the  intention  of  God,  and 
in  its  original  proper  design,  the  law  was  a  temporary  subservient 
djMiicnsation,  designed  to  make  way  for  a  more  pure  and  spiritual 
fifin  porfcct  dispensation,  of  which  Christ  was  the  author.  That 
tliynrforc  these  falne  teachers  greatly  mistook  and  perverted  the 
oriicinnl  design  of  that  law,  and  the  end  for  which  it  was  given ; 
itrid  that  taken  in  their  perverted  sense,  and  as  opposed  by  them  to 
th«  ^raci?  of  the  Gospel,  it  would  prove  of  bad  consequence  to 
llioM*  tliiit  put  their  trust  in  it,  and  expected  justi&cation  from  it. 
Hut  lin  tibhors  the  charge  as  if  he  supposed  the  law  to  be  sin^  or  to 
briii((  thalli  in  its  own  nature,  see  Rom.  vii.  7 — 13,  which  yet  is 
ilid  n'pn'Hcntalion  this  writer  thinks  fit  to  make  of  the  apostle*s 
MMiAc  :  iiH  if  hr  held  the  law  to  be  in  itself  deadly^  and  that  the  es-* 
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laUishin^  the  Mosaic  constitution  was  *  establishing  iniquity  by  a 
kw.'  He  expressly  denies  that  in  its  original  constitution  and 
Resign  it  was  all  '  against  the  promises  of  God/  Gal.  iii.  21.  And 
spoil  the  whole  shows  that  it  was  designed  for  a  time  till '  the  seed 
should  come,  to  whom  the  promise  was  made/  Gal.  iii.  19,  and  its 
rites  and  ordinances  were  '  imposed  until  the  time  of  reformation/ 
Heb.  ix.  10 ;  that  is,  till  the  introducing  that  more  perfect  dispen- 
sation to  which  the  other  was  intended  to  be  subservient  and  pre- 
Kratory.  That  the  Jews  were  kept  under  it,  shut  up,  or  separated 
Mn  other  nations,  under  its  strict  discipline  and  injunctions,  '  till 
the  faith  should  be  revealed,'  Gal.  iii.  23.  And  that  now  Christ 
was  come,  he  hath  '  abolished  the  law  of  commandments/  and 
hath  taken  down  the  ^  partition  walP  between  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
Eph.  xi.  15;  so  that  now  we  are  no  longer  *  under  the  law/  but 
*  onder  grace/  Rom.  vi.  14.  This  is  evidently  the  apostle  Paul's 
scheme,  the  doctrine  which  he  teacheth  with  regard  to  the  law  of 
Moses.  In  which,  directly  contrary  to  what  the  writer  alleges,  it 
is  plainly  supposed  that  the  law  of  Moses  was  originally  a  divine 
institution  or  revelation  from  God,  which  was  afterwards  abolished 
and  set  aside  by  another  revelation  :  though  it  was  not  so  imme- 
diatefy  and  expressly  abolished  as  to  render  it  absolutely  unlawful 
for  any  persons  at  that  time  to  observe  those  legal  rites.  The 
apostle  Paul  was  for  showing  great  condescension  to  those  be- 
lieving Jews,  who  though  they  looked  for  salvation  through  the 
mercy  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  yet  from  a  conscientious  scruple 
were  for  observing  the  Mosaical  rites  themselves,  but  did  not  impose 
them  upon  the  Gentiles.  And  he  thought  it  lawful  on  some  occa- 
sions to  observe  those  rites  himself  in  condescension  to  their  in- 
firmities. And  his  practice  and  sentiments  in  this  matter  were 
agreeable  to  those  of  the  other  apostles.  Whilst  in  the  mean  time 
care  was  taken  by  the  doctrine  they  all  taught,  to  remove  the  pre- 
judices of  the  Jewish  Christians,  and  to  give  them  a  full  view  of 
the  liberty  with  which  Christ  came  to  make  them  free.  But  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  consider  this  at  large,  and  set  the  conduct  of 
the  apostle  Paul  and  the  other  apostles  in  a  proper  light,  and  show 
the  harmony  there  was  between  them,  when  I  come  more  particularly 
to  examine  the  objections  the  author  raises  on  this  head  against 
the  New  Testament. 

Let  us  consider  what  he  produces  to  prove,  that  St.  Paul,  con- 
trary to  his  own  express  declarations,  did  not  look  upon  the  law  of 
Moses  to  be  of  divine  original.  And  Avhat  he  seems  chiefly  to 
insist  upon  is  the  disadvantageous  character  the  apostle  gives  of 
that  law, representing  it  as  a  'yoke  of  bondage/  and  its  ordinances 
as  '  carnal/  &c.  But  it  is  not  hard  to  account  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  law  of  Moses,  if  we  keep  his  scheme  and 
design  in  view. 

It  is  certain  that  the  apostle  represents  those  that  are  under  the 
law  as  in  a  state  of  *  bondage,'  and  a  subjection  to  his  rites  he  calls 
a  *  yoke  of  bondage.'  This  our  author  often  repeats,  as  if  it  was 
in  St.  Paul's  opinion,  *  an  enslaving  constitution  contrary  to  the 
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nataral  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind,  a  state  of  civil  and  reli- 
gions tyranny  and  slavery,  an  intolerable  yoke  which  neither  they 
nor  their  fathers  were  able  to  bear.'  It  is  to  be  observed  that  these 
last  expressions  which  the  author  ascribes  to  the  apostle  Paul,  p.  29, 
and  which  are  at  least  as  strong  as  any  that  he  makes  use  of,  were 
used  not  by  him  but  by  St  Peter,  Acts  xv.  10;  and  yet  this  writer 
himself  will  not  pretend  that  Peter  intended  bjr  these  expressions 
to  signify  that  the  law  of  Moses  was  not  of  divine  orig;inal ;  since 
all  along  he  supposes  him  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Judaizing  Chris- 
tians, who  stood  up  for  the  divine  authority  and  obligation  of  that 
law  in  opposition  to  St  Paul.  All  that  he  intends  to  signify  by 
this  manner  of  expression,  is  only  that  the  ritual  injunctions  and 
ceremonies  of  the  law  were  difficult  and  burdensome  in  the  observ- 
ance ;  and  it  is  a  way  of  speaking  common  almost  to  all  languages 
for  persons  to  be  said  not  to  be  able  to  bear  a  thing  which  they 
cannot  bear  without  great  labour  and  difficulty.  And  yet  those 
numerous  rites  prescribed  in  the  law,  however  burdensome  they 
might  be  in  the  observance,  were  instituted  for  very  wise  ends  and 
valuable  purposes,  and  were  very  proper  for  the  state  of  the  Church 
and  people  to  whom  they  were  given.  And  this  is  what  the  apostle 
Paul  plainly  signifies  even  in  that  very  passage  where  he  represents 
the  being  '  under  the  law'  as  a  state  of  *  bondage,'  CJal.  iv.  3,  9. 
He  had  observed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  ver.  24,  25,  that  *  the 
law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto  Christ,  but  after  that 
faith  is  come  we  are  no  longer  under  a  schoolmaster.  Where  it  is 
evident  that  he  speaks  not  merely  of  the  moral  law  as  the  author 
would  have  it,  p.  26,  but  of  the  ceremonial  law.  And  in  pursuance 
of  the  same  metaphor  he  saith,  ch.  iv.  1 — 3,  *  Now  I  say  that  the 
heir,  as  long  as  he  is  a  child,  difiereth  nothing  from  a  servant, 
though  he  be  Lord  of  all ;  but  is  under  tutors  and  governors,  until 
the  time  appointed  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  when  we  were  chil- 
dren were  m  bondage  under  the  elements  of  the  world.  Where  it 
is  plain  what  he  means  by  '  bondage/  not  that  the  law  is  *  a  blind- 
ing enslaving  constitution^  contrary  to  the  natural  rights  and  liberties 
of  mankind,'  but  is  such  a  bondage  as  an  heir  is  under  whilst  he  is 
a  child,  the  bondage  of  being  under  tutors  and  governors,  and  sub- 
ject to  a  discipline,  which,  though  it  may  seem  hard  and  severe, 
yet  is  useful  and  necessary ;  so  the  various  injunctions  of  the  law, 
though  they  might  seem  a  troublesome  yoke,  yet  were  very  useful 
and  well  suited  to  the  state  of  the  Church,  at  the  time  in  which  it 
was  given.  But  as  it  would  be  wrong  to  keep  the  heir  in  such  a 
subjection,  and  under  the  discipline  of  a  child,  when  he  is  out  of 
bis  non-age,  and  arrived  to  a  state  of  maturity;  and  it  would  argue 
a  very  strange  and  mean  temper  of  mind  for  him  to  be  willing  to 

tut  himself  under  that  paedagogy  again,  or  to  exercise  himself  in 
is  childish  rudiments,  when  he  had  obtained  his  manly  freedom; 
so  it  would  be  a  strange  conduct  when  we  are  freed  by  the  Gospel 
from  the  paedagogy  of  the  law,  and  brought  under  a  more  manly 
and  perfect  dispensation  to  be  willing  to  return  to  it  again.  On 
this  account  he  might  justly  expostulate  as  he  does,  ver.  9,  '  How 
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tum  ye  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements,  wliereunto  ye 
desire  again  to  be  in  bondage?'  and  '  Stand  fast  iu  the  liberty 
wheiewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free,  and  be  not  entangled  again 
with  the  yoke  of  bondage,'  ch.  v.  1. 

And  whereas  in  the  passage  now  cited.  Gal.  iv.  3,  the  apostle 
calk  the  Mosaic  rites  the  '  elements  of  the  world,'  and  ^  weak  and 
beggariy  elements,^  and  elsewhere  calls  its  ordinances  *  carnal  or- 
dinances/ Heb.  ix.  10,  it  is  evident  that  his  desigh  is  not  to  sig- 
nify that  the  ceremonial  law  was  not  originally  a  divine  institution, 
but  a  '  mere  piece  of  carnal  worldly  policy,'  which  is  the  inter- 
pretation this  writer  puts  upon  those  expressions :  but  as  he  com- 
pares their  being  under  the  law  to  an  neir's  being  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  tutors  and  governors  whilst  he  is  a  child,  so  carrying  on 
the  same  metaphor  he  calls  the  Mosaic  rites,  the  elements  or  rudi" 
menis  of  the  world.  As  an  heir  '  is  under  tutors  and  governors 
until  the  time  appointed  of  the  Father ;  even  so  when  we  were 
children,  were  in  bondage  under  the  elements  of  the  world.'  It  is 
an  allusion  to  the  way  of  instructing  children  ;  he  calls  them  '  the 
elements  aroi\ua ;'  so  the  grammarians  call  the  first  principles  or 
letters,  out  of  which  the  syllables  are  compounded  tnat  are  after- 
wards formed  into  words.  So  that  he  compares  the  being  under 
the  le^l  rites,  to  children's  beginning  first  to  learn  their  letters, 
or  being  entered  into  their  first  rudiments.  And  he  calls  them 
*  the  elements'  or  'rudiments  of  the  world,'  to  signify  that  with 
respect  to  the  matter  of  them  they  were  taken  from  the  things  of 
this  world,  and  were  of  an  inferior  earthly  nature  compared  with 
the  more  sublime  and  spiritual  dispensation  of  the  Gospel.  Under 
the  law  the  people  were  instructed  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their 
state  of  childish  weakness ;  for  they  were  as  yet  imperfect  and 
nide  in  the  knowledge  of  religion,  nor  fitted  for  the  simplicity  of  a 
pure  and  spiritual  institution,  in  which  there  were  but  few  external 
rites.  It  pleased  God,  therefore,  to  deal  with  them  as  children, 
and  to  exercise  their  obedience  by  employing  them  in  many  inferior 
ritual  services  in  condescension  to  their  infirmity,  till  the  proper 
season  came  for  their  being  raised  to  a  more  pure  and  noble  and 
Rpi ritual  worship.  Maimonides  gives  pretty  much  the  same  ac- 
count, and  yet,  1  believe,  nobody  will  pretend  to  say  that  he  denied 
the  law  of  Moses  to  be  of  divine  original,  or  looked  upon  it  to  be  a 
mere  piece  of  carnal  worldly  policy.  He  supposes  that  as  God  did 
not  bring  the  Israelites  directly,  and  all  at  once  into  Canaan,  but 
afler  a  long  circuit  through  the  wilderness,  so  he  did  not  give  the 
people  the  best  and  most  exalted  scheme  of  religion  at  first,  but 
such  as  they  were  capable  of.  He  condescended  to  their  weakness, 
and  brought  them  on  gradually  as  they  could  bear  it,  that  they 
might  arrive  at  last  to  the  thing  he  principally  aimed  at,  right  ap- 
prehensions of  him,  and  the  efifectual  forsaking  of  idolatry.  This 
IS  the  substance  of  a  remarkable  passage  in  Maimonides,  More 
Nevoch.  p.  iii.  cap.  32.  And  in  the  same  chapter  he  also  ob- 
serves, that  as  because  animals,  when  they  are  born  are  tender  and 
not  lit  to  be  nourished  with  dry  or  strong  meat,  therefore  God 
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hath  provided  milk  for  them^  that  by  such  a  kind  of  moist  diet    \ 
suited  to  the  temperament  of  their  bodies  they  might  be  nourished,   : 
till  by  degrees  they  obtain  strength  and  firmness  ;  so  there  is  some-    ; 
thing  like  this  in  the  manner  of  government  of  the  ereat  and  good 
God  with  regard  to  several  things  in  the  law.    And  he  applies  this 
observation  particularly  to  some  of  the  rites  there  prescribed,  and 
to  the  pompous  external  way  of  worship  by  priests,  temple,  and 
sacrifices,  which  he  supposes  to  be  instituted  in  condescension  to 
their  weakness,  because  the  people  could  not  then  bear  a  more 
spiritual  and  exalted  way  of  worship. 

It  appears  then  that  m  the  judgment  of  the  wisest  amon^  the 
Jews  themselves,  who  are  most  zealous  for  the  divine  authonty  of 
the  law  of  Moses,  the  representation  the  apostle  Paul  makes  of 
the  comparative  imperfection  of  the  law  of  Moses  as  a  dispensation 
suited  to  the  weakness  and  to  the  imperfect  state  of  the  Church  and 
people  at  that  time,  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  belief  of  its 
navmg  been  originally  appointed  by  God  himself.  But  especially 
the  consistency  of  this  appears  if  it  be  farther  considered  that  the 
apostle  represents  the  legal  rites  not  only  as  instituted  in  conde- 
scension to  their  weakness,  but  at  the  same  time  as  designed  and 
contrived  by  divine  wisdom  to  be  '  shadows  and  types  of  good 
things  to  come,'  and  preparatory  to  a  more  excellent  and  perfect 
state  of  things  that  was  to  be  introduced  under  the  Messiah. 

When,  therefore,  he  calls  the  legal  rites  *  weak  and  beggarly 
elements  or  rudiments,'  he  speaks  in  opposition  to  those  who  ex- 
travagantly extolled  these  rites  as  in  themselves  so  perfect  and  ex- 
cellent, tliat  they  were  never  to  be  abolished,  or  to  give  way  to  a 
more  perfect  dispensation.  And  it  is  in  the  same  view  that  he  de- 
clares concerning  the  law,  that  it  was  '  weak  and  unprofitable,' 
Heb.  vii.  18,  19.  *  There  was  a  disannulling  of  the  corflmandment 
going  before  for  the  weakness  and  unprofitableness  thereof.'  He 
doth  not  intend  by  this  to  intimate  as  if  it  was  in  its  original  design  ab- 
solutely unprofitable  and  good  for  nothing;  for  we  find  that  elsewhere 
in  answer  to  that  question,  *  What  advantage  then  hath  the  Jew  ?  or 
what  profit  is  there  in  circumcision  V  he  answers,  'much  every  way! 
chiefly  because  that  unto  them  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God,' 
Rom.  iii.  1,  2 ;  and  by  the  oracles  of  God  we  are  there  in  a  special 
manner  to  understand  the  law  of  Moses,  who,  as  St.  Stephen  speaks, 
'  received  the  lively  oracles  to  give  unto  us,'  Acts  vii^  38.  But 
w^hat  the  apostle  means  by  there  calling  the  law  especially  re- 
lating to  the  priesthood  *  weak  and  unprofitable,'  he  himself  ex- 
1)lains  in  the  words  immediately  following :  for  he  adds,  '  that  the 
aw  made  nothing  perfect,'  and  a  little  before  he  had  showed  that 
*  perfection  was  not  by  the  Levitical  priesthood,'  ver.  2.  His  design 
is  to  signify  that  the  Mosaical  economy  was  never  intended  to  be 
the  /a$t  and  most  perfect  dispensation,  and  therefore  it  was  wrong 
to  set  it  up  as  of  absolute  necessity,  and  of  universal  and  perpetual 
obligation ;  but  it  was  designed  to  prepare  and  make  way  for  a 
more  glorious  and  perfect  dispensation  wnich  was  to  succeed  it. 
In  like  munncr,  when  he  calls  the  ordimunes  under  the  law 
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'  carnal  ordinances,  SiKaiuffiara  crapKog,  ordinances  of  the  flesh/  or 
relating  to  the  flesh,  Heb.  ix.  10 :  his  meaning  is  not  as  this  writer 
seems  willing  to  understand  it,  as  if  they  were  in  themselves  of  an  emi 
corrupt  nature  and  tendency,  which  is  sometimes  the  import  of  the 
word  carnal  in  Scripture,  but  merely  as  he  himself  explains  it, 
Ter.  13,  that  they  *  sanctified  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh,'  and 
could  not  of  themselves,  and  by  any  virtue  of  their  own,  purge  the 
soul  or  conscience  from  sin,  but  were  the  types  and  shadows  of 
greater  and  better  things ;  and  therefore  in  that  very  passage  he 
supposes  them  to  be  *  imposed  till  the  times  of  reformation,'  that 
is,  till  the  bringing  in  of  a  more  perfect  scheme  of  religion,  for 
which  the  other  was  designed  to  be  preparatory. 

The  same  observation  may  be  applied  to  that  passage  where  he 
calls  the  law  estabUshing  the  Levitical  priesthood  '  the  law  of  a 
carnal  commandment,'  he  is  far  from  intending  to  signify  by  that 
expression  that  it  was  a  mere  political  engine  and  human  invention ; 
for  he  evidently  supposes  that  commandment  to  be  from  God  in 
the  very  passage  where  he  calls  it  a  '  carnal  commandment;'  but 
he  calls  it  so  oecause  it  related  to  a  priesthood  managed  by  frail 
mortal  menj  and  was  a  commandment  of  a  temporary  natui*e.  That 
this  is  his  meaning  there  is  evident  from  the  opposition  he  puts  be- 
tween *  the  law  of  a  carnal  commandment  and  the  power  of  an 
endless  life,'  Heb.  vii.  16,  where  he  saith,  *  That  Christ  was  made 
a  priest,  not  after  the  law  of  a  carnal  commandment,  but  after  the 
power  of  an  endless  life/  And  again,  ver.  28,  ^  the  law  maketh 
men  high*priests  which  have  infirmity  ;  but  the  word  of  the  oath 
which  was  since  the  law,  maketh  the  Son,  who  was  consecrated 
for  evermore. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  we  will  allow  the  apostle  Paul  to  explain 
himself,  it  manifestly  appears,  that  when  he  speaks  of  the  law  of 
Moses  in  seemingly  disparaging  terms,  it  never  was  his  intention  by 
any  of  those  expressions,  to  insinuate  that  the  law  of  Moses  was 
not  of  divine  on^inal,  for  he  eveiy  where  supposes  that  it  was  or- 
dained and  appomted  by  God  himself;  but  m  opposition  to  those 
who  set  it  up  for  a  complete  and  perfect  dispensation,  he  shows 
the  comparative  imperfection  of  it  when  set  in  competition  with 
that  more  perfect  dispensation  which  our  Saviour  introduced  by 
the  Gospel,  and  to  which  it  was  designed  to  be  preparatory.  Thus 
ke  saith  speaking  of  the  Mosaical  economy,  that  '  that  which  was 
glorioos  had  no  glory  in  this  respect  by  reason  of  the  glory  that 
excelletb/  2  Cor.  iii.  10,  where  he  represents  it  as  having  *  no 
gloiy,'  not  absolutely,  for  he  there  expressly  saith  that  it  ^  was 
gionous  /  but  it  had  no  glory  when  compared  to  the  more  perfect 
excelling  glory  of  the  Gospel  dispensation.  In  like  manner  the 
other  expressions  he  makes  use  of  with  regard  to  the  law  are  not 
to  be  understood  in  a  strict  and  absolute,  but  in  a  comparative 


But  this  writer  further  argues,  that  the  apostle  Paul  could  not 
look  upon  the  law  of  Moses  to  be  of  divine  institution,  bee^u^  W 
leaches  thiogs  directly  contrary  to  that  law.     lie  says,  *•  iVie  \A\ivtL 
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truth  of  the  matter  was,  that  St.  Paul  preached  a  new  doctrine 
contrary  to  Moses  and  the  prophets/  p.  41.  But  it  is  certain  that 
if  the  apostle  Paul  himself  may  be  depended  on  for  giving^  a  right 
account  of  his  own  sentiments,  ^  He  believed  all  things  which  are 
written  in  the  law  and  the  prophets/  Acts  xxiy.  14;  and  he  said, 
'  none  other  things  than  those  which  the  prophets  and  Moses  did 
say  should  come/  Acts  xxvi.  22.  He  preached  a  new  doctrine  in- 
deed, and  published  a  new  dispensation,  but  not  contrary  unto,  but 
perfectly  consistent  with  Moses  and  the  prophets,  to  which  they 
were  designed  to  be  preparatory  and  subservient. 

But  let  us  see  how  he  proves  the  charge.  He  goes  on  to  say,  'that 
there  is  not  one  end,  use,  or  purpose  of  the  ritual  law  as  declared 
by  Moses,  but  what  is  directly  contradicted  and  denied  by  this 
apostle.'  This  he  proves,  *  first,  because  Moses  delivered  the  whole 
law  to  the  Israelites  as  a  perpetual  standing  ordinance  or  everlast- 
ing covenant  between  God  and  them  throughout  all  their  gene- 
rations to  the  end  of  the  world  ;  St.  Paul,  on  tne  contrary,  dedares 
it  to  be  only  an  occasional  temporary  thing,  never  intended  for  per- 
petuity, but  to  last  only  for  a  few  ages,'  p.  241.  But  it  does  not 
appear  from  Moses  that  the  law  was  designed  for  perpetuity,  so  as 
never  to  give  way  to  another  dispensation,  as  if  God  himself  would 
never  change  or  abrogate  any  of  these  laws ;  nor  does  he  any  where 
say,  as  this  writer  represents  it,  that  the  law  was  to  continue  to  be 
observed  by  them  *  to  the  end  of  the  world.'  That  the  Hebrew 
phrase  which  we  translate  for  '  ever'  and  *  everlasting/  does  not 
always  signify  a  perpetual  duration,  or  a  duration  to  the  end  of 
the  world,  is  so  well  known,  that  it  is  unworthy  of  any  man  that 
pretends  to  learning  to  dmw  an  argument  mei-ely  from  those  ex- 

{>ressions.  If  Moses  had  expressly  called  the  whole  law  '  an  ever- 
asting  covenant/  which  he  nowhere  does,  no  argument  could  be 
drawn  from  it  to  show  that  it  was  intended  to  continue  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  To  Abraham's  seed  the  land  of  Canaan  is  promised 
for  '  an  everlasting  possession,'  Gen.  xxvii.  8  ;  and  yet  Moses  ex- 
pressly foretels  that  they  should  be  expelled  that  land  *  and  scat- 
tered among  all  nations.^  Nor  does  that  other  phrase, '  throughout 
all  their  generations,  prove  that  it  was  designed  to  be  of  perpetual 
and  unalterable  obligation ;  though  Moses  never  uses  tnat  word 
^  throughout  all  their  generations,'  speaking  of  the  observation  of 
the  law  or  any  of  its  ordmances,  but  only  that  it  should  be  observed 
'  throughout  their  generations,'  or  as  it  is  often  expressed,  '  in  their 
generations.'  And  that  this  phrase  is  not  necessarily  to  be  under- 
stood of  a  perpetual  duration,  or  a  duration  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
is  evident  firom  many  passages.  Thus  the  psalmist  observes,  speak- 
ing of  rich  worldlings,  ^  their  inward  thought  is  that  their  houses 
shall  continue  for  ever,  and  their  dwelling  places  to  all  generations,' 
Psalm  xlix.  11.  Not  as  if  they  thought  their  houses  would  con* 
tinue  in  strictness  to  the  end  of  the  world,  which  no  man  in  hit 
senses  could  once  suppose,  but  that  they  should  continue  for  a 
long  time  to  them  and  to  their  posterity  after  them.  See  also 
Lev.  XXV,  29,  30.     It  was  not  proper  that  it  should  be  expressly 
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edared  in  the  law  itself  that  it  was  an  occasional  temporary  dis- 
ensation  only  to  continue  for  a  time.    This  might  have  diminished 
lieir  regard  (or  the  law^  and  they  might,  upon  this  pretence^  have 
broiRrn  off  the  observance  of  it  before  the  proper  season  came.    The 
lain  design  of  those  phrases,  that  they  were  to  observe  the  legal 
iidinances  '  for  ever/  and  '  throughout  their  generations,'  was  to 
ignify  to  them  that  they  were  to  observe  them  always  in  their  suc- 
sssive  generations,  till  God  should  signify  his  will  to  the  contrary ; 
that   it  was  to  last  for  ever,  so  as  never  to  be  abrogated  by  any 
tiuTnan  authority ;   nor  were  the  people  themselves  to  cast  off  the 
obligation  of  it  merely  by  an  act  of  their  own  upon  any  pretence 
rhatsoever.     But  that  they  might  expect  a  new  law  and  new  in- 
juDCtions  fix>m  God,  Moses  himself  signifies  to  them  as  plainly  as 
iras  proper  for  him  in  that  remarkable  passage,  Deut.  xviii.  17 — 19, 
lihere  he  tells  the  people  that  the  Lord  their  God  would  '  raise  up 
from   the  midst  of  them  a  prophet  like  unto  him/  and  that  unto 
him  should  '  they  hearken ;'  and  that  ^  God  would  put  his  words 
into   his  mouth,'  and    '  he  should  speak  unto  them  all  that  God 
should  command  him  ;  and  that  it  should  come  to  pass,  that  who- 
soever would  not  hearken  unto  his  words,  God  would  require  it  of 
him.*      It  is  expressly  said  concerning   the  ordinary  subsequent 
prophets  which   ^  arose  in  Israel,  that  none  of  them  was  like  unto 
Moses,'  Deut  xxxiv.  13;   and  God  himself  declares  how  much 
Moses  was  superior  to  the  other  prophets.  Numb.  xii.  5 — 8 ;  but 
here  Moses  tells  the  people  that  God  would  raise  up  from  among 
them  a  ^  prophet  like  unto  him,'  that  is,  not  an  ordinary  prophet, 
but  one  of  peculiar  eminence,  that  should,  like  Moses,  give  them 
laws  in  the  name  of  God   himself,  and  to  whom  they  were  indis- 
pensably obliged  to  hearken,  and  to  pay  an  entire  obedience.     This 
was  sufficient  to  have  directed  them  to  look  for  another  law-giver^ 
and  might  naturally  lead  their  thoughts  to  the  promised  Messiah, 
of  whom  they  had  an  expectation  derived  to  tliem  from  their  fathers. 
And  afterwards,  as  the  time  drew  nearer,  the  abolition  of  the  law 
of  Moses  was  more  plainly  signified.  The  prophets  indeed  intimated 
clearly  enough  that  a  new  dispensation  was  to  be  introduced,  and  a 
new  covenant,  different  from  that  which  *  God  made  with  their 
fathers,  when  he  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,'  Jer.  xxxi. 
31,  32.    The  ceasing  of  the  Aaronical  priesthood,  and  consequently 
of  the  law  of  Moses,  is  signified,  when  it  is  foretold  with  the  greatest 
solemnity  that  God  would  raise  up  a  glorious  person  '  to  be  a  priest 
for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek,'  Ps.  ex.  4,  Heb.  vii.  12 ; 
and  that  God's  name  should  be  great  among  the  Gentiles,  *  from 
the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  of  the  same,'  and  that  in 
'  every  place  incense  should  be  offered   to  his  name  and  a  pure 
offering,'  Mai.  i.  2,  which  supposes  the  law  of  Moses  abrogated, 
which  confined  the  offering  up  of  incense  to  the  sanctuary  and 
temple.     And  indeed  the  very  nature  of  the  law  itself,  according  to 
which  a  considerable  part  of  the  ordinances  and  rites  there  pre- 
scribed were  to  be  entirely  confined  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  not 
to  be  observed  any  where  out  of  that  land,  sufficiently  shows  that 
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it  was  not  originally  designed  to  be  of  invariable  continuance, 
nor  fitted  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  for  universal  and  perpetual 
obligation. 

Again,  another  instance  produced  by  this  writer  of  the  apostle 
Paul  contradicting  Moses  is  this  :  *  That  Moses  every  where  most 
expressly  establishes  propitiations  and  atonements  for  sin  by  the 
blood  of  beasts,  and  declares  upon  the  action  of  the  priest  in  sprink- 
ling  the  sacrificial  blood,  the  atonement  should  be  made,  and  the 
offence  forgiven;  and  ordains  daily  and  annual  sacrifices  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  people,  and  tliis  without  the  least  hint  or  inti- 
mation of  any  type  or  farther  reference.  But  St.  Paul,  on  the  con- 
trary, declares  it  is  impossible  for  the  blood  of  bulls  or  goats  *  to 
take  away  sins ;'  and  condemns  this  litei'al  sense  of  the  law  as  a 
scheme  of  natural  blindness  and  bondage  that  cannot  consist 
either  with  the  civil  or  religious  rights  or  liberties  of  mankind.' 

That  Moses  establishes  propitiations  and  atonements  for  sin  by 
the  blood  of  beasts,  will  be  readily  acknowledged ;  and  if  this 
author  could  prove  that  the  apostle  raul  denies  that  such  sacrifices 
had  been  ever  appointed  by  God  at  ail,  this  would  contradict  Moses, 
who  prescribes  them  as  of  divine  appointment.  But  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  evident  that  the  apostle  all  along  supposes  that  these 
sacrifices  had  been  appointed  by  God  himself  through  the  ministry 
of  Moses.  He  represents  them,  indeed,  as  now  abolished,  but  this 
is  only  to  say,  tnat  the  Mosaic  law  is  no  longer  obligatory,  and 
that  God  hath  not  thought  fit  to  require  those  sacrifices  under  the 
New  Testament.  As  to  what  he  adds,  *  that  Moses  declares  that  the 
atonement  should  be  made  and  the  offence  forgiven  upon  the  action 
of  the  priest  in  sprinkling  the  sacrificial  blood,  without  the  least 
hint  or  mtimation  of  any  type  or  farther  reference.  Whereas  the 
apostle  declares  it  is  impossible  for  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  to 
take  away  sin.'  The  apostle  himself  plainly  shows  us  how  to  re- 
concile these,  by  declaring  that  the  gifts  and  sacrifices  under  the 
law  *  sanctified  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh ;'  and  this  external 
atonement  is  what  Moses  intends  as  the  immediate  consequence  of 
the  priests  sprinkling  the  blood.  The  person  thereupon  was/^ga//^ 
clean  and  free,  but  he  never  intended  to  signify  that  merely  upon 
the  outward  act  done  of  the  priest's  sprinkling  the  sacrificial  blood, 
the  man's  conscience  was  immediately  purged  from  the  guilt  of  sin, 
without  repentance  and  new  obedience.  For  the  necessity  of  re- 
pentance and  obedience  in  order  to  forgiveness  and  acceptance  with 
God  is  strongly  represented  in  the  law.  The  case  then  with  respect 
to  those  sacrifices  stands  thus :  The  outward  act  of  offering  the 
sacrifice,  and  the  priests  sprinkling  the  blood  when  done  as  the 
law  prescribes,  was  an  external  atonement  or  expiation,  by  which 
the  person  was  outwardly  and  legally  cleansed  from  the  guilt  he  had 
contracted.  Besides  which  to  the  truly  penitent  and  sincere  this 
rite  was  an  outward  sign  or  pledge  of  God's  pardon  and  acceptance. 
And  if  the  apostle  Paul  may  be  allowed  a  better  interpreter  of  the 
design  of  those  sacrifices  than  this  writer,  one  great  end  for  which 
iJjcy  were  instituted  was  to  pi^ejigure  that  of  Christ,  and  by  those 
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Atonements  to  prepare  them  for  that  great  propitiation  of 
"Virtue  which  he  was  to  offer  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  And 
^as  one  primary  intention  of  that  part  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
^^  us  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  wisdom  of  this  con- 
^«on.  It  shows  those  sacrifices  to  have  been  originally  ap- 
[ted  by  God  himself,  and  that  the  great  end  of  them  is  now 
1,  and  consequently  that  this  part  of  the  law  of  Moses,  in- 
of  being  contrary  to  the  Gospel,  was  designed  to  be  subser- 
\t  to  it.  And  as  to  the  exception  he  makes  that  Moses  himself 
jires  no  intimation  of  any  type  or  farther  reference,  it  shall  be  con- 
kfered  afterwards  when  i  come  more  particularly  to  examine  what 
K  offers  concerning  the  mystical  sense  of  that  law. 
The  next  instance  he  produceth  to  prove  that  the  law  of  Moses 
contradicted  and  denied  by  the  apostle  Paul  is  absolutely  mis- 
presented.  For  it  nowhere  appears  that  '  Moses  commanded  all 
olatry  to  be  exterminated  by  fire  and  sword,  not  only  in  Canaan, 
it  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  far  as  his  people  should  have  it  in 
teir  power,  of  which  he  was  very  confident.'  And  as  to  the  par- 
mlar  law  about  the  punishment  of  idolaters  in  the  Jewish  com- 
oowealth,  this,  with  the  author's  pretence  that  it  is  inconsistent 
ith  the  rights  of  private  judgment  and  liberty  of  conscience,  shall 
t  considered  afterwards. 

The  last  instance  he  produceth  to  show  the  contradiction  and 
iconsistency  between  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  the 
iw  of  Moses,  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  '  that  the  Levitical 
rder  of  priesthood  is  now  abolished,  and  that  the  apostle  Paul  de- 
lares  it  to  be  so;'  which  will  be  easily  granted.  But  at  the  same 
me,  it  is  certain  that  even  when  he  argues  that  the  priesthood  is 
ow  changed,  he  still  plainly  shows  that  he  looked  upon  it  to  have 
•een  origmally  of  divine  appointment.  And  though  he  nowhere 
xpressly  declares  in  what  paiticular  way  the  Christian  ministry  is 
3  be  maintained,  yet  it  is  not  true,  as  this  author  alleges,  that  he 
leaves  the  Christian  ministry  to  subsist  only  upon  charity,'  if  by 
bat  he  meant  that  it  is  a  matter  of  mere  courtesy  ;  for  it  is  certain 
le  insists  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  declares  that  the  '  Lord 
lath  ordained  that  those  that  preach  the  Gospel  should  live  of  the 
5^pel.' 

The  author  might,  at  this  rate  of  arguing,  have  produced  most 
f  the  particular  constitutions  of  the  law  of  Moses  which  are  no 
>nger  in  force  under  the  Gospel,  and  from  thence  have  argued  a 
ontradiction  and  inconsistency  between  the  Gospel  and  the  law. 
tut  all  that  follows  from  it  is,  that  the  legal  economy  is  now  ab- 
Dgated  with  its  peculiar  rites  and  injunctions.  But  it  does  not 
^Uow  that  therefore  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  believed 
bat  it  was  not  originally  of  divine  institution :  except  it  could  be 
roved  that  God  can  never  give  any  occasional  injunctions,  which 
re  to  last  only  for  a  time  ;  or  that  all  his  laws  must  be  as  himself 
mnutable ;  or  that  that  cannot  be  fit  and  proper  at  one  time,  or 
a  one  circumstance  of  things,  which  is  not  so  in  another  :  the  con- 
rary  to  which  this  \nriter  himself  acknowledges,  p.  20T,  >w\v^\e, 
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having  observed  *  that  all  wise  states  and  governments  have  ever 
found  it  necessary  to  abrogate  and  alter  the  old,  or  to  enact  new 
laws,  according  to  mutable  and  variable  relations  and  circumstances 
of  persons  in  Society/  he  adds,  that  ^  this  will  equally  hold  good, 
when  applied  to  the  laws  of  God  himself.  For  what  God  would 
require  at  one  time  under  such  particular  relations  and  circum- 
BtanceSy  he  would  not  require  at  another  time  under  other  relations, 
and  Quite  different  or  contrary  circumstances.'  From  whence  it  is 
manifest  that  his  argument  to  show  an  inconsistency  between  the 
law  of  Moses  and  the  Christian  religion  is  explained  by  St.  Paul, 
because  many  things  that  were  required  in  the  one  are  abrogated 
by  the  other,  hath  nothing  in  it.  It  doth  not  follow  that  the 
Mosaic  economy  was  not  instituted  by  God,  because  many  of  its  rites 
and  constitutions  were  abrogated  and  superseded  by  a  succeeding 
dispensation ;  when  the  circumstances  of  things  were  much  altered 
from  what  they  were  at  the  first  giving  of  the  law,  and  the  design 
for  which  that  particular  economy  had  been  erected  was  answared 
and  fulfilled. 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  observing  that  this  writer,  in 
order  to  show  an  inconsistency  between  the  law  oF  Moses  and  the 
Gospel,  absolutely  denies  any  mystical  or  typical  sense  of  the  law 
of  Moses,  or  that  any  of  its  rites  had,  in  their  original  intention, 
any  farther  reference  than  the  bare  letter. 

He  asks,  '  Whether  there  can  be  found  any  reason  or  foundatkm 
in  all  the  writings  of  Moses,  or  his  commentators  the  prophets,  for 
that  typical,  figurative,  and  allegorical  sense  of  the  legal  priest* 
hood,  sacrifices,  and  ceremonies  which  St.  Paul  supposes  and  argues 
upon  in  his  reasonings  against  the  Jews,  in  order  to  set  aside  this 
priesthood,  and  the  law  of  ceremonies  depending  upon  it,  as  ful- 
filled and  accomplished  in  Christ  ?'  And  observes,  in  the  pesssge 
I  mentioned  before,  that  *  Moses  establishes  propitiations  and 
alonements  for  sin  by  the  blood  of  beasts,  and  ordains  sacrifices^ 
vrithout  the  least  hint  or  intimation  of  any  type  or  farther  reference,* 
p.  41.  And  therefore  he  concludes  that  ^  !^t.  PauFs  rejecting  aad 
renouncing  the  ceremonial  law  in  its  literal  sense,  when  Moses  bad 
delivered  and  inforced  it  in  no  other  sense  was  a  plain  declaratioi 
that  such  a  law  could  never  be  of  divine  institution,*  p.  51.  But  it 
is  not  true  that  the  apostle  Paul  condemned  and  renounced  the 
ceremonial  law  in  its  literal  sense,  if  by  that  he  meant  that  he  sup* 

f)osed  its  rites  literally  taken  not  to  have  been  instituted  by  God ; 
or  he  all  along  supposes  that  even  literally  taken  the  legal  rites 
and  ordinances  were  of  divine  appointment,  and  were  imposed  upoft 
the  Jews  by  a  divine  authority  to  be  observed  by  them  '  until  the 
times  of  reformation  :'  that  is,  till  the  last  and  most  perfect  dispen- 
sation should  be  introduced  under  the  Messiah.  But  he  argues 
that  beside  the  literal  they  had  a  mystical  sense,  and  that  in  in- 
stituting them  the  divine  wisdom  had  a  farther  view,  and  designed 
them  as  types  and  Jigures  of  greater  and  better  things  under  thai 
more  perfect  dispensation  that  was  to  succeed. 
And  let  us  see  what  this  author  offers  to  prove  that  it  was  not 
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^'^  his  long  discourse  about  the  typical  mystical  sense  of  the 

^'^^^Hrnts  to  no  more  than  this.    That  '  there  is  not  the  least 

^^e  writings  of  Moses,  or  his  commentators  the  prophets,  of 

^*l  typical  sense  or  reference ;  that  such  a  mystical  sense  of 

J^   and  prophets  was  never  known  nor  heard  of  among  the 

^•'1  after  the  days  of  Ezra,  when  the  Jewish  cabalists  put  what 

^^bey  pleased  on  those  writings ;   and  when  they  could  not 

'  ^     new  doctrines  they  advanced  (amongst  which  he  reckons 

the  resurrection,  a  general  judgment,  and  a  state  of  future 

^^^^'•^  and  punishments)  by  the  original  literal  sense  of  those 
^^^^^^■p^,  they  introduced  a   mystical   allegorical   sense  of  their 
1  books,  and  pretended  an  oral  tradition  to  justify   their 
y  interpretations.     That  the  apostle  Paul  and  Christ  himself 
with  tne  Jews  in  their  own  way,  and  upon  their  own  con- 
i,  and  justified  the  Gospel  scheme  upon  the  foot  of  Moses 
^^e  prophets,  not  from  the  proper  original  sense  of  the  prophets 
"""    lives,  but  by  mystical  allegorical  interpretations,  for  which 
Was  really  no  foundation  in  the  writings  themselves  of  Moses 
ttie  prophets.     And  he  asks  why  might  not  they  take  up  the 
^1  principles  against  such  men  to  introduce  and  establisn  the 
religion,  which  they  had  made  use  of  and  applied  to  establish 
*mid  perpetuate  a  false  one  ?'    This  is  the  sum  of  what  he  saith 
AoBi  p.  43—51. 

Bat  if  we   should  grant  that  there   is   no   hint  of  any  such 
inrstieal  typical  sense  or  reference  in  the  law  of  Moses  or  the  pro* 
jieUj  this  would  not  prove  that  there  was  no  such  sense  in  the 
eriginal  intention  of  tne  Holy  Ghost  in  giving  these  laws.     For 
I  i  ispposiiig  such  an  original  typical  intention,  it  might  not  be  proper 
{  b  declare  this  in  the  law  itseli,  or  to  let  the  people  directly  and  ex* 
^  pressly  know  that  its  rites  were  typical,  the  shadows  and  figures  of 
'  S?^  things  to  come  under  another  and  more  perfect  dispensation. 
S2  iliis  might  have  diminished  their  regard  to  the  law,  and  have  ren«- 
K  deied  them  negligent  in  the  observation  of  its  injunctions,  even 
m  vhen  it  was  proper  for  good  reasons  that  they  should  be  kept  close 
^'  to  the  observation  of  them.     Types  might  l>e  originally  intended, 
■   though  not  then  explained  and  understood  when  they  were  first  in* 
.    fttituted.    And  there  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing,  that  God  whose 
wisdom  penetrates  through  all  ages,  had  some  ends  in  view  in  in* 
-;   stiluting  those  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  he  did  not  open  all  at 
once,  but  which  were  to  be  understood  in  the  proper  season  :  and 
particularly  that  he  designed  them   among  other  ends,  (for  it  is 
not  pretended  that  it  is  the  only  end)  for  types  and  figures  of  good 
things  to  come,  with  a  view  that  when  the  time  came  for  accom- 
plishing them,  their  apt  correspondency  might  more  fully  appear. 
And  ii^eed  the  typical  sense  and  reference  could  not  be  well  un* 
;    derstood  till  the  antitype  came,  by  comparing  it  with  which,  the 
exact  and  beautiful  harmony  between  both,  and  the  wisdom  of 
God   in  appointing  it  so,  might  be  fully  manifest.     And  who  so 
proper  in  that  case  to  explain  the  original  sense  intended  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  those  who  were  inspir^  by  the  same  dmu^  ^^\fvV'\ 
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I  shall  therefore  beg  leave  to  suppose  that  our  Lord  J€8as  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  particularly  the  apostle  Paul,  are  more  to  be  de- 
pended on  for  a  just  account  of  the  original  sense  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  than  this  writer  who  confidently  avers  they  had  no  such 
original  typical  sense  and  reference,  though  Christ  and  his  apostles 
assure  us  tney  had. 

But  after  all,  it  is  not  true>  that  there  is  not  ^  the  least  founda- 
tion in  the  writings  of  Moses  or  his  commentators  the  prophets  for 
that  typical  figurative  sense  of  the  legal  priesthood,  sacrifices  and 
ceremonies,  which  St.  Paul  supposes  and  argues  upon  iii  order 
to  set  aside  this  priesthood,  and  the  law  of  ceremonies  depending 
upon  it,  as  fulfilled  and  accomplished  in  Christ.'  There  are  several 
hmts  concerning  a  Redeemer  to  come  intei*spersed  in  the  Mosaical 
writings,  and  still  more  in  those  of  the  prophets.  He  had  been 
promised  and  foretold  from  the  beginning  at  sundry  times  and  in 
divers  manners.  This  was  the  principal  tiling  intended  in  the  pro- 
mise made  to  Abrahan  concerning  ^  all  nations  being  blessed  in  his 
seed,"  and  so  Abraham  himself  understood  it,  who,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve our  Saviour,  ^  saw  his  day  and  was  glad.*  Jacob  spoke  of 
him  under  the  name  of  Shiloh.  And  the  Israelites  had  derived 
to  them  from  the  patriarchs  an  expectation  of  this  glorious  person 
as  one  that  should  arise  from  among  them.  And  this  being  the 
case  the  most  wise  and  understanding  of  them  might  be  naturally 
led  to  think  that  there  was  a  farther  view  and  reference  to  the 
great  event,  in  many  of  the  rites  that  were  then  prescribed,  and  in 
that  particular  constitution  and  polity  that  was  tnen  erect^,  espe- 
cially since  Moses  himself  directed  their  views  this  way,  by  telling 
them  of  ^  another  prophet  whom  God  would  raise  up  from  the  midst 
of  them  like  unto  him,'  to  whom  they  were  to  pay  an  entire  obedi- 
ence, and  to  observe  whatsoever  laws  or  commands  he  should  bring 
them  from  God.  The  sacrifices,  the  chief  part  of  the  legal  rites 
and  services,  are  sometimes  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament,  with 
a  seeming  contempt,  as  things  in  which  God  had  no  pleasure.  It 
is  certain  these  expressions  were  not  intended  to  signify  that  God 
had  not  instituted  or  reauired  those  sacrifices  at  all :  but  it  was  na- 
tural to  conclude  from  tnose  expressions,  that  they  were  not  insti- 
tuted merely  for  their  own  sakes,  but  had  a  farther  view  and  reiSfr- 
rence.  Thus  particularly  in  the  fortieth  Psalm,  ver.  6,  6,  the  per- 
son there  spoken  of,  after  having  plainly  declared  the  insufficiency 
of  the  legal  sacrifices,  adds  concerning  nimself,  ^  Then  said  I,  lo,  I 
come,  in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me,  I  delight  to 
do  thy  will,  O  God.'  Where  he  represents  himself  and  his  com- 
ing, as  written  of  in  the  law.  And  this  I  think  can  scarce  be  uor 
derstood  to  relate  to  any  but  the  Messiah ;  of  whom  David  often 
speaks,  and  of  whom  the  apostle  interprets  it,  Heb.  x.  6—9,  and 
it  so,  here  is  an  instance  to  prove,  that  at  the  time  when  this 
Psalm  was  composed,  which  was  in  the  days  of  David,  many  ages 
before  Ezra,  the  law  was  understood,  as  having  a  reference  to  the 
Messiah.  And  in  that  passage  there  is  also  a  plain  intimatioo 
t)2at  the  legal  sacrifices  were  to  cease,  and  to  be  abolished  at  the 
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Messiah's  coming.  But  especially  the  liii.  chapter  of  Isaiah^  which 
the  most  ancient  Jews  interpreted  of  the  Messiah,  and  which  indeed 
cannot  reasonably  be  understood  of  any  other,  points  to  a  farther 
reference  of  the  legal  sacrifices,  to  be  ^  fulfilled  and  accomplished 
in  Christ/  The  prophet  there  speaks  of  him  in  phrases  that  pro- 
perly related  to  sacrifices.  As  he  describes  the  grievous  sufferings 
ne  was  to  endure^  so  he  represents  them  as  having  an  expiatory 
virtue,  and  making  an  atonement  for  our  sins.  He  represents  him 
as  *  bearing  our  iniquities,*  and  making  *  his  soul  an  ofTering  for  sin,* 
and  that  *  God  laid  upon  him  the  iniquities  of  us  all.'  This  ought 
to  have  led  the  Jews  to  look  beyond  the  legal  sacrifices  and  obla« 
tioDS,  to  that  great  propitiation  of  infinite  virtue  which  was  to  be 
ofTered  for  our  sins  in  the  fulness  of  time,  and  of  which  those  sa- 
crifices were  only  the  imperfect  figures  and  shadows :  and  what  the 
prophet  here  saith  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  what  St.  Paul  and  the 
other  apostles  so  often  represent  concerning  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
as  oflfenng  himself  a  '  sacrifice  for  our  sins  '  and  doing  that  in  re- 
ality which  the  others  only  did  in  type  and  figure.  Indeed  the 
prophets  in  all  their  writings  have  numberless  references  to  the 
Messiah,  and  there  is  no  explaining  many  passages  in  those  writ- 
ings without  such  a  reference.  They  often  speak  of  things  that 
literally,  and  in  the  first  sense  relate  to  their  own  time  in  terms 
which  evidently  have  a  farther  view.  And  that  they  understood 
uid  explained  the  prophecies  before  them  as  typical  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  often  prophesied  by  types  themselves,  and  intimated  at 
the  very  time  of  delivering  those  prophecies  that  they  were  to  be 
referred  to  him,  is  largely  and  fully  shown  in  the  bishop  of  Lich- 
field^s  learned  defence  of  Christianity  from  the  ancient  prophecies, 
chap.  iii. ;  sect.  1,  2,  3, 4.  Whereas  therefore  this  writer  asserts 
over  and  over  with  great  confidence,  that  what  he  calls  the  *  figura- 
tive spiritualizing  sense'  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  was  never 
heard  of  among  the  Jews  before  the  days  of  Ezra,  and  that  it  had 
its  first  rise  among  the  Jewish  cabalistical  doctors  after  that  time : 
V  the  contrary  is  ratner  true,  that  all  along  from  the  beginning,  the 
.-^  law  and  the  prophets  were  underatood  as  containing  a  spiritual  and 
■-  oiTStical  sense,  and  as  having  a  farther  view  and  reference.  When 
-^  Moses  urges  the  people  to  '  circumcise  the  foreskin  of  their  hearts,' 
-^  Dent.  x«  16,  and  again,  speaks  of  God's  ^circumcising  their  hearts 
-^  that  they  might  love  him  with  all  their  heart  and  soul,'  Deut. 
^  xu.  6 ;  here  is  a  plain  instance  of  a  ^  spiritual  sense'  in  the  law 
itself  with  regard  to  one  of  the  principal  rites  there  enjoined,  the 
lolemn  rite  of  initiation  into  that  peculiar  polity.  He  here  plainly 
directs  them  to  carry  their  thoughts  beyond  the  outward  sign,  and 
btimates  to  them  that  it  had  a  farther  view,  even  to  signify  the 
mesiity  of  an  inward  purity,  and  of  mortifying  their  corrupt  affec- 
lioiH  and  lusts.  And  indeed  considering  the  frequent  use  of  signs 
lod  symbols  among  the  eastern  nations,  especially  in  the  early 
^tgtB,  which  were  still  supposed  to  contain  some  other  significa- 
tioiis  Qnder  them,  and  to  have  a  further  view  than  the  bare  Ve\.\j^t  \ 
Mod  coosidering  the  high  esteem  they  had  of  the  great  vfi^oxa  oS 
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the  law  and  the  Mosaic  institutions,  every  thing  in  which  even  the 
most  minute  rites  were  regarded  as  prescribed  by  God  himself;  and 
considering  that  an  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  and  of  a  more  new 
and  more  glorious  state  of  things  under  him,  was  still  kept  up 
among  them  :  it  was  natural  for  them  to  think  that  there  was  a 
farther  view  and  reference  in  that  variety  of  legal  rites,  and  sacri- 
fices, and  ceremonies,  beyond  what  appeared  in  the  bare  letter. 
And  it  was  because  it  had  been  all  along  a  known  and  acknow- 
ledged principle  in  their  nation,  that  many  things  in  the  law  and 
the  prophets  had  a  farther  view,  that  the  Jewish  doctors,  after  the 
time  ot  Ezra,  when  immediate  inspiration  ceased,  and  there  were 
no  longer  any  extraordinary  prophets  among  them,  took  occasion 
to  introduce  their  traditionary  explications.  And  it  is  probable 
some  of  these  explications  were  agreeable  to  the  true  original  sense 
derived  from  the  prophets  themselves,  as  Dr.  Prideaux  supposes, 
to  whom  this  writer  is  pleased  to  refer  us.  Though  in  process  of 
time  they  added  many  inventions,  and  arbitrary  explications  of 
their  own,  which  never  were  originally  intended.  They  supposed 
all  alon^  a  fre(]uent  reference  to  the  Messiah  in  the  Mosaical  and 
prophetical  writings,  and  so  far  they  were  right  in  general,  aud 
undoubtedly  they  were  so  in  the  sense  they  give  of  many  parti- 
cular passages.  Some  considerable  remains  there  are  of  these  ex- 
plications in  the  most  ancient  and  approved  Jewish  writings; 
though  the  modem  Jews  would  fain  give  a  different  turn  to  them 
to  avoid  the  force  of  the  arguments  the  Christians  bring  against  them 
firom  these  interpretations  that  they  w^ere  made  by  their  ancestors. 
It  also  appears  from  some  passages  in  their  approved  writings,  that 
they  expected  their  own  law  to  be  more  fully  opened  to  them  at 
the  Messiah's  coming,  and  the  reason  of  several  of  their  own  rites 
explained.  See  the  above  mentioned  *  Defence  of  Christianity,  pp. 
409,410. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  this  writer  represents  it,  p.  19,  as  a 
very  ridiculous  thing  to  suppose  that  what  was  more  obscurely 
hinted  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  is  more  clearly  revealed  in  the 
gospel,  and  speaks  in  a  gibing  manner  of  '  those  men  of  deep 
penetration  and  discernment'  that  can  see  this  ^sort  of  connexion 
and  harmony  between  the  gospel  and  the  law,  and  to  whom  it 
appears  just  and  beautiful,'  p.  19.  I  can  see  nothing  in  it  but  what 
is  worthy  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  that  he  should  at  different  times 
and  in  different  circumstances  of  things,  make  gradual  discoveries 
of  his  will ;  and  that  he  should  so  order  former  revelations  as  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  latter,  and  the  latter,  so  as  to  illustrate  and 
confirm  the  former ;  and  that  what  is  more  darkly  and  imperfectly 
hinted  at  in  the  one,  should  be  more  clearly  and  fully  delivered  in 
the  other.  Considered  in  this  view  and  mutual  reference,  I  most 
own  that  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  appear  to  me  with 
a  brighter  glory,  and  derive  mutual  light  and  strength  to  one  ' 
another.  And  the  gradual  opening  and  unfolding  of  the  divine  - 
light  in  so  many  various  views,  has  yielded  great  satisfaction  in  ^ 
the  contemplation  of  it  to  men  that  truly  deserved  the  character  of  ^ 
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of  '  deep  disoerament  and  penetration/  with  which  this 
Biieeringly  honours  them.      As  God's  sending  his  own  Son 
into    the   world   for  the  redemption  of  mankind   was   the  most 
important  event  that  ever  was;  so  to  consider  it  as  having  been 
all  along  prefigured  and  foretold  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
mannersy  sometimes  more  clearly  and  openly  signified  by  express 
predictions^  sometimes  more  covertly  by  various  types  and  figures, 
to  many  thinss  pointing  this  way  through  so  long  a  succession  of 
y  and  all  centering  here ;  gives  a  noble  and  comprehensive 
'  of  this  grand  design,  and  shows  one  and  the  same  important 
scheme  still  uniformly  carrying  on^  one  wise  presiding  Spirit  and 
l^orions  divine  Author,  whose  views  extend  through  all  ages.     This 
m  truly  glorious  and  worthy  of  the  supreme  wisdom,  and  it  is  not 
an  odd  turn  of  expression,  calling  'literal  Christianity  mystical 
Jadaism,'  and  '  literal  Judaism  figurative  Christianity/  and  a  jingle 
of  the  like  phrases  which  the  author  makes  use  of  to  ridicule  it, 
that  will  show  the  absurdity  of  such  a  scheme  as  this.     And  it  is 
certain  that  what  he  ridicules  is  the  very  scheme  advanced  by  our 
Saviour  himself  and  his  apostles,  particularly  the  apostle  Paul. 
He  pretends  indeed  to  apologize  for  them  by  alleging,  that  in  this 
they  only  made  use  of  the  false  way  of  arguing  that  had  obtained 
amongst  the  Jews ;  that  is,  he  would  have  it  thought,  first  that 
they  acknowledged  and  asserted  the  divine  authority  and  inspira- 
tion of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  though  at  the  same  time  they 
heUeved  them  to  be  only  false  pretenders  to  inspiration ;  and  then 
that  they  set  up  a  sense  of  their  writings  which  they  themselves 
Tery  well  knew  was  not  their  sense,  and  endeavoured  to  put  that 
fidse  sense  upon  the  Jews  for  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     A 
conduct  which  is  too  inconsistent  with  common  honesty  and  inte- 
grity, and  with  the  known  character  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  to 
be  admitted. 

I  shall  only  farther  observe,  to  show  the  great  consistency  of 
this  writer;  that  though  in  this  part  of  his  book  he  so  confidently 
asserts  and  endeavours  in  many  words  to  prove,  that  the  prophetical 
and  Mosaical  writings  were  never  understood  to  have  any  mystical 
sense  till  after  the  days  of  Ezra,  when  it  had  its  first  rise  among 
the  Jewish  Cabalists;  yet  he  elsewhere  expressly  declares  that 
Moees  and  the  prophets  always  wrote  with  a  double  intention,  and 
had  a  double  sense ;  the  one  literal  and  popular,  the  other  to  be 
understood  only  by  the  wiser  sort.  And  he  blames  the  Jewish 
nation  for  understanding  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets 
according  to  the  letter,  without  entering  into  the  spirit  and  design 
of  them,  as  he  saith,  *  St  Paul  hath  evidently  and  irrefutably 
proved/  p.  549,  251.  It  is  true,  he  very  absurdly  apphes  this  to 
the  historical  narrations  of  facts  which  he  would  not  have  to  be 
understood  literally:  But  it  is  certain  the  apostle  Paul,  who  he 
there  pretends  to  believe  hath  evidently  and  irrefutably  proved  the 
mystical  sense  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  hath  shown  that 
the  Jews  did  not  enter  into  the  true  spirit  and  design  of  them, 
understood  this  not  with  regard  to  the  historical  facts  and  narra- 
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tionsy  but  to  the  legal  rites  and  ordinances,  and  shows  they  had  a 
typical  reference  and  a  farther  view.  So  that  if  he  will  be  con-' 
eluded  by  the  judgment  of  that  great  apostle  in  this  matter,  as  he 
pretends  to  be  willing  to  be^  there  was  such  a  sense  originally 
intended  in  the  legal  priesthood  and  sacrifices.  And  what  then 
must  we  think  of  this  Author^  who  contradicts  and  denies  what 
by  his  own  confession  '  St.  Paul  hath  evidently  and  irrefutably 
proved  ?' 

As  to  the  proof  he  brings  to  show  that  the  mystical  and  spiritual 
sense  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  was  never  heard  of  before  Ezra, 
because  before  that  period  '  no  Jewish  writer,  priest,  or  prophet 
had  ever  mentioned  a  word  of  the  resurrection,  general  judgment, 
and  state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  as  the  proper  sanc- 
tions of  virtue  and  religion  in  this  life,  whereas  all  the  Jewish 
writings  afterwards  are  full  of  them/  p.  46.  This  is  entirely 
misrepresented  ;  as  I  shall  show  when  I  come  to  consider  what  he 
offers  to  prove,  that  all  the  Jews  were  ^Deistical  Materialists  and 
Sadducees/  and  did  not  believe  a  future  state,  till  after  their 
return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  author's  objections  against  the  law  of  JNIoses  from  the  internal  constitation  of  that 
law  considered.  His  pretence  that  that  law  extended  only  to  the  outward  practice 
and  behaviour  of  men  in  Society,  and  that  the  obligation  of  it  with  respect  to  civil 
and  Bociol  virtue  extended  no  farther  than  to  the  members  of  that  Society,  aod  that 
they  were  put  into  a  state  of  war  wth  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  shown  that 
that  law  required  an  inward  purity  of  heart  and  affections.  The  great  tenderness 
and  humanity  that  appears  in  its  nrecepts.  It  required  a  kind  and  benevolent 
conduct,  not  only  towards  those  of  their  own  Society,  but  towards  strangers.  That 
constitution  not  founded  in  the  principles  of  persecution.  It  tolerated  all  that 
worshipped  the  one  true  God,  though  not  conforming  to  their  peculiar  rites  and 
usages.  The  punishing  idolatry  with  death  in  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  ac- 
counted  for.  No  obligation  by  that  law  to  extirpate  idolatry,  and  destroy  idolaters 
in  all  other  countries  by  fire  and  sword.  His  preteoce  that  Moses  directed  the 
Israelites  to  extend  their  conquests  through  all  nations,  and  that  their  coostitutioB. 
and  plan  of  a  government  was  contrived  for  it,  examined.  The  contrary  to  this 
shown.  The  military  laws,  Deut.  xx.  explained.  Whether  that  law  absolutely 
prohibited  all  alliances  with  idolaters. 

Having  considered  the  author *s  objections  against  the  law  of 
Moses  drawn  from  the  authority  of  St.  Paul,  and  from  the  pre- 
tended inconsistency  between  it  and  the  gospel,  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  consider  those  objections  of  his  that  are  taken  from 
the  internal  constitution  of  that  Law,  which  he  everywhere  sup- 
poses to  be  altogether  unworthy  of  God,  and  therefore  impossible 
to  be  given  by  him.  If  his  account  be  true,  it  was  one  of  the 
worst,  the  most  absurd,  and  tyrannical  constitutions  in  the  world  ; 
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*a  wretched  scheme  of  superstition,  blindness  and  slavery,  bigotry 
tiid  enthusiasm,^  that  had  nothing  of  truth  or  goodness  in  it,  ana 
was  contrary  to  all  reason  and  common  sense.  These  and  other 
hard  epithets  of  the  like  kind  he  liberally  bestows  upon  the  law 
of  Moses.  Let  us  consider  what  he  offers  to  support  such  severe 
i;    inrectives. 

-■        And  first,  one  of  his  objections  against  even  the  moral  law  given 
by  Moses  to  the  people  of  Israel  is,  that  as  the  law  was  consti- 
tuted :  '  All  its  sanctions  being  merely  temporal,  relating  only  to 
-.    men's  outward  practice  and  behaviour  in  society,  and  none  of  its 
1    rewards  or  punishments  relating  to  any  future  state  ;  it  could  only 
^    relate  to  outward  actions,  and  thereby  secure  civil  virtue,  and   the 
T    chril  rights  and  properties  of  the  Society,   against  such  fraud  or 
J    violence,  as  might  fall  under  a  human  cognizance ;  but  could  not 
»    relate  to  the   inward   principles  and  motives  of  action,  whether 
good   or    bad,   and   therefore  could    not    purify   the   conscience, 
-    regulate  the  affections,  or  correct  and  restrain  the  vicious  desires, 
'    inclinations,  and  dispositions  of  the  mind,  and  this  is  what  St. 
Paul  means,  as  often  as  he  declares  the  weakness  or  insufficiency 
of  this  law,  to  enforce  or  secure  a  state  of  inward  zeal,  virtue,  or 
^     righteousness,  with  respect  to  God  and  conscience,'  p.  27. 
t         But  it  is  capable  of  as  clear  a  proof  as  any  thing  whatsoever, 
(and  our  author  himself  is  sensible  of  it,  as  is  evident  from  what 
he  makes  Theophanes  his  Christian  Jew  object  against  Philaletfaes 
his  moral  philosopher,  on  this  head,  p.  33,  &c.)>  that  the  law  of 
Moses  did  not  relate  to  the  outward  actions  alone,  but  to  the  inward 
principles  and   motives    of   action :    and  that  *  Moses    not  only 
always  supposed,*  as  he  grants,  '  an  inward  right  motive,  or  the 
principle  and   disposition  of  love  to  God  and  our  neighbour,  as 
necessary  to  constitute  the  true  morality  and  religion  of  an  action 
with  respect  to  God  and  conscience :'  but  that  he  directly  and  ex- 
pressly, frequently,  and  in  the  strongest  manner  requires  a  right 
disposition  of  the  heart  and  mind ;  and  that  this  law  was  designed, 
contrary  to  what  this  author  asserts,  ^to  regulate  the  affections, 
and   to  correct  and  restrain  the  vicious  desires,  inclinations,  and 
dispositions  of  the  mind.'    This   is  the  evident  intention  of  the 
tenth  commandment,  which  forbids  not  only  outward  evil  actions, 
but  the  inward  irregular  affections  and  motions  of  concupiscence. 
This  St.  Paul  takes  notice  of  when  he  declares,  that  he  should  not 
have  been  sensible  that  such  desires   were    sinful,  or  that  they 
deserved  death,  if  the  law  had  not  forbidden  them,   Rom.  vii.  7, 
and  again,  ver.  14,  he  saith,  'the  law  is  spiritual,'  b^  which  he 
evidently  means  that  it  extends  to  the  inward  dispositions  of  the 
soul  and  spirit  as  well  as  to  the  outward  actions,  and  forbids  and 
condemns  all  evil  thoughts  and  inclinations.      And  the  supposition 
of  this  vast  extent  and  spirituality  of  the  law  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  his  argument,  that  none  can  be  justified  by  it;  because  none 
can  be  found  that  yield  a  perfect  obedience  to  its  pure  and  excel- 
lent precepts.    This  writer  tnerefore  plainly  misrepresents  St.  PauPs 
sense,  when  after  having  said  that  the  law  could  only  relate    to 
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outward  actions,  and  thereby  secure  civil  virtue,  but  did  not 
relate  to  the  inward  principles  or  motives  of  actioD  whether 
good  or  bad,  and  therefore  could  not  regulate  the  affections,  re- 
strain the  vicious  desires  and  inclinations  of  the  mind,  he  adds, 
that  is  what  ^  St.  Paul  means  as  often  as  he  declares  the  weakness 
or  insufficiency  of  this  law,  to  enforce  or  secure  a  state  of  inward 
real  virtue  or  righteousness  with  respect  to  God  and  conscience.' 

I).  27.  For  the  apostle  by  saying  the  law  (if  taken  of  the  moral 
aw)  is  weak,  doth  not  mean  as  this  writer  insinuates,  that  its 
precepts  relate  only  to  the  outward  practice,  and  not  to  the  inward 
dispositions  of  the  heart  and  soul ;  for  he  expressly  affirms  that  it 
is  spiritual,  and  doth  relate  to  the  inward  desires  and  affections : 
but  he  intends  to  show  that  the  law  was  in  itself  unable  to  jus- 
tify men,  or  entitle  them  to  pardoti  and  acceptance  with  God,  and 
give  them  a  right  to  eternal  hfe  (which  is  what  he  means  by  jus- 
tification), because  it  could  only  justify  those  that  obeyed  its 
precepts,  and  no  man  doth  perfectly  obey  it.  So  that  it  is  weak, 
as  he  expresses  it,  through  the  flesh;  that  is,  it  is  unable  to  jus- 
tify men,  because  of  the  present  weakness  and  corruption  of 
human  nature ;  whereby  it  conies  to  pass  that  in  many  instances 
thev  fall  short  of  the  pure  and  perfect  obedience  there  required, 
and  therefore  their  acceptance  and  justification  must  be  wholly 
owing  to  the  free  grace  and  mercy  of  God,  which  is  most  clearly 
and  gloriously  dispensed  and  manifested  through  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  gospel  dispensation. 

The  passages  this  writer  himself  in  the  person  of  Theophanes 
refers  to,  clearly  prove,  that  the  law  of  Moses  relates  not  merely 
to  the  outward  actions,  or  external  behaviour  of  persons  in  society, 
but  to  the  inward  dispositions  of  the  heart,  Deut.  xii.  4,5 :  **  Hear, 
O  Israel,  the  Lord  thy  God  is  one  Lord  ;  and  thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 
till  thy  might.'  This  excellent  and  comprehensive  command, 
which  takes  in  the  sum  of  real  vital  religion  and  piety  is  often  re- 
peated in  the  law,  see  Deut.  x.  12,  xi.  13.  The  other  passage  he 
cites  is  from  Lev.  xix.  17,  18  :  *  Thou  shalt  not  avenge  or  bear  any 
grudge  against  the  children  of  thy  people,  but  thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself:  I  am  the  Lord.'  Where  they  are  not  only 
forbidden  to  avenge  themselves,  but  even  to  entertain  a  secret 
grudge  against  their  neighbours,  and  are  commanded  to  love  them 
as  themselves.  And  this  is  enfoiced  by  this  consideration,  M  am 
the  Lord,'  who  search  the  hearts,  and  know  your  inward  dispo- 
sition, and  will  reward  and  punish  you  accordingly.  And  indeed, 
as  God  himself  in  that  pohty,  and  under  that  peculiar  form  of 
government,  was  regarded  as  in  a  special  and  immediate  manner 
their  king  and  judge,  who  perfectly  knew  their  hearts  and  most 
secret  dispositions,  so  they  were  taught  by  Moses  still  to  have  a 
regard  to  God  in  their  obedience,  and  to  expect  rewards  and 
])unishments  from  him,  not  merely  according  to  their  outward 
actions,  but  the  inward  dispositions  of  their  minds.  And  as  to 
^heir  outward  actions,  in  this  as  well  as  other  laws,  they  fell  under 
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the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate.  There  were  open  punishments 
to  be  inflicted  for  public  notorious  offences,  and  evil  practices  against 
the  ^ood  of  the  society. 

Many  instances  might  be  produced  besides  those  now  referred  to 
which  plainly  show,  that  the  law  of  Moses  reached  not  merely  like 
the  laws  of  other  nations  to  men's  outward  actions  and  behaviour 
in  society,  but  was  designed  to  govern  and  regulate  their  inward 
affections  and  dispositions  of  soul.  Thus  Lev.  xix.  17,  in  the 
words  immediately  preceding  those  last  cited,  it  is  said, '  Thou 
shalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thine  heart ;  thou  shalt  in  anywise 
rebuke  thy  neighbour ;  and  not  suffer  sin  upon  him.'  A  most 
remarkable  passage,  the  like  of  which  precept  can  scarce  be  found 
in  any  other  law  :  it  is  there  reckoned  a  hating  our  brother  in  our 
heart,  if  we  have  not  such  a  regard  for  him  as  to  put  us  upon 
tender  affectionate  admonitions,  when  we  see  him  engaged  in  any 
wrong  practice.  In  the  precepts  given  the  people  concerning  their 
distributing  to  the  necessities  of  their  poor  and  indigent  neighbours, 
they  are  not  only  commanded  to  give,  but  to  give  from  a  charit- 
able disposition,  not  to  '  be  grieved  when  they  give,'  Deut.  xv.  10. 
They  are  commanded  not  only  to  observe  God's  statutes  and  judg- 
ments, *  but  to  keep  them  with  all  their  heart,  and  with  all  their 
Boul,'  and  that  as  they  expect  that  God  would  bless  and  favour 
them,  see  Deut.  xi.  13 — 18,  xxvi.  16.  The  repentance  required  of 
them  is  expressed  by  'turning  to  the  Lord  their  God  with  all 
their  heart,  and  with  all  their  soul,  Deut  xxx.  10,  iv.  29,  and  they 
are  required  to  circumcise  the  foreskin  of  their  heart,'  Deut.  x.  16', 
which  is  explained,  Deut.  xxx.  6,  by  their  loving  *  God  with  all 
their  heart,'  and  *  with  all  their  soul,  that  they  may  live.  Nothing 
can  be  plainer  from  all  these  passages,  to  which  many  more  might 
easily  be  added,  than  that  the  law  of  Moses  insists  upon  the 
necessity  of  real  inward  religion,  and  right  affections  ana  dispo- 
sitions of  heart.  And  to  such  an  obedience  as  this  it  is  that  life 
and  happiness  is  there  promised.  And  we  may  therefore  conclude, 
that  under  the  life  there  promised,  a  promise  of  future  happiness 
is  couched  and  includea,  though  not  directly  expressed.  The 
author's  argument  in  this  case  may  be  turned  against  him,  he 
argues  that  because  the  law  had  only  the  sanctions  of  temporal 
prosperity  and  adversity  ;  therefore  it  could  only  relate  to  outward 
actions,  and  not  to  the  inward  principles  and  motives  of  action, 
p.  27.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  reasonably  be  concluded,  that 
because  the  law  evidently  reached  unto,  and  was  designed  to  regu- 
late the  inward  principles  and  dispositions  of  the  heart,  and  indis- 
pensably required  inward  vital  religion  and  godliness,  therefore  the 
promises,  at  least,  the  general  ones  of  the  Lord's  being  their  God, 
8lc.,  were  understood  to  extend  farther  than  merely  to  outward 
temporal  prosperity  and  adversity;  and  that  under  and  together 
with  the  promise  of  temporal  blessings,  those  of  a -spiritual  and 
eternal  nature  were  signified,  though  not  directly  expressed.  And 
I  shall  afterwards  show  that  good  men,  under  that  dispensation 
all  along  had  a  view  to  the  future  happiness,  as  the  reward  of 
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true  religion  and  righteousness;  and  took  the  promises  of  temporal 
blessings  not  exclusively  of,  but  as  additional  to,  or  as  the  types 
and  pledges  of  the  spiritual  and  eternal  rewards  of  another  world, 
which  were  all  along  believed  among  that  people. 

But  this  writer  farther  objects,  that  '  as  this  law  could  only 
reach  the  outward  practice  and  behaviour  of  men  in  society,  so  it 
was  very  defective  even  in  that,  as  providing  no  sufficient  remedy 
against  any  such  immoralities,  excesses,  and  debaucheries,  in  which 
a  man  might  not  only  make  a  fool  or  a  beast  of  himself,  without 
directly  hurting  his  neighbour  or  injuring  the  society/  p.  27. 
What  he  means  by  these  excesses  and  debaucheries  I  do  not  well 
know.  Adultery  and  fornication  are  strongly  and  expressly  for- 
bidden in  the  law.  And  as  to  drunkenness  and  intemperance 
which  he  seems  to  have  particularly  in  view,  I  think  that  passage, 
Deut.  xxix.  19,  20,  fairly  and  strongly  implies  a  prohibition  and 
condemnation  of  it.  Where  it  is  said  concerning  the  man  *  that 
blesseth  himself  in  his  heart,  saying,  I  shall  have  peace,  though  I 
walk  in  the  imagination  of  mine  heart,  to  add  drunkenness  to  thirst, 
and  that  the  Lord  will  not  spare  him,  but  the  anger  of  the  Lord, 
and  his  jealousy  shall  smoke  against  that  man,  and  ail  the  curses 
that  are  written  in  this  book  shall  lie  upon  him,'  &c.,  so  Deut.  xxi. 
20.  When  the  parents  are  ordered  to  bnng  a  rebeUious  son  to  be  pu- 
nished :  drunkenness  and  gluttony  are  particularly  mentioned,  as 
the  crimes  whereof  he  is  accused  before  tne  magistrates  ;  they  shall 
say  unto  the  elders  of  his  city,  ^  this  our  son  is  stubborn  and  rebel- 
lious, he  will  not  obey  our  voice,  he  is  a  glutton  and  a  drunkard  :* 
this  is  here  represented  as  one  of  the  worst  characters ;  and  then 
it  is  added,  ver.  21,  *  And  all  the  men  of  his  city  shall  stone  him 
with  stones  that  he  die.'  When  the  priests  are  most  strictly  com- 
manded to  drink  '  neither  wine  nor  strong  drink  lest  they  should 
die,'  when  they  went  *  into  the  tabernacle,  that  they  might  put  dif- 
ference between  holy  and  unholy,  between  clean  and  unclean ;  and 
*  that  they  might  teach  the  children  of  Israel  all  the  statutes  which 
the  Lord  had  commanded,'  Lev.  x.  9,  10,  ll.  Though  the  prohibi- 
tion taken  in  its  utmost  rigour,  as  it  extended  to  a  total  abstinence 
from  all  wine  and  strong  drink,  only  obliged  them  whilst  they 
were  actually  ministering  in  the  sanctuary :  yet  the  reason  of  the 
command  sufficiently  intimated  the  necessity  of  a  constant  sobriety 
and  temperance  in  their  whole  conversation,  that  this  was  what 
God  expected  and  required  of  all,  and  that  drunkenness  was  what 
he  highly  condemned  and  disapproved.  The  same  might  be  ga- 
thered from  that  particular  constitution  concerning  the  Nazarites, 
who  being  peculiarly  devoted  to  God,  were  to  '  separate  themselves 
from  wine  and  strong  drink'  during  the  time  of  tneir  vow.  Numb, 
vii.  3.  Which  was  designed  to  let  the  people  know  how  pleasing 
sobriety  and  tem])erance  was  to  God,  and  that  as  they  were  all  to 
be  a  '  peculiar  people,  holy  unto  the  Lord,'  so  they  should  carefully 
avoid  all  intemperance  ancl  excess. 

But  what  this  writer  seems  to  lay  the  principal  stress  upon  is, 
'  that  the  obligation  of  the  law  with  respect  to  civil  or  social  vir- 
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tue»  extended  no  farther  than  to  the  members  of  that  society  :  that 
is,  to  those  who  were  of  the  natural  seed  of  Abraham^  or  such  as 
by  proselytism  were  incorporated  with  them,  and  allowed  to  live 
amongst  them  ;  but  though  they  were  obliged  to  live  in  peace  and 
amity  with  one  another,  or  within  themselves,  yet  they  were  put 
into  a  state  of  war  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  were  not 
only  left  at  liberty,  but  encouraged  and  directed  by  Moses  himself 
to  extend  their  conquests  as  far  as  they  could,  and  to  destroy  by 
fire  and  sword,  any  or  every  nation  or  people  that  resisted  them, 
and  would  not  submit  to  become  their  subjects  and  tributaries 
upon  demand.'  And  after  mentioning  their  being  commanded  to 
extirpate  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  he  adds,  that  '  with  regard 
to  their  farther  conquest  of  other  nations,  for  which  they  were  de- 
signed, and  for  which  their  plan  of  government  was  contrived,  their 
commission  from  Moses  was,  to  offer  them  terms  of  peace,  in  which 
their  lives  were  to  be  spared  upon  condition  of  their  becoming 
subjects  and  tributaries  to  them  ;  and  in  case  of  refusal,  they  were 
to  destroy  all  the  males,  and  to  take  the  women  captives,  and 
to  seize  upon  all,  their  wealth,  and  proper  goods,  and  cattle,  as 
lawful  plunder,  Deut.  xx.  10 — 18.  And  that  thus  it  is  evident, 
that  the  people  of  Israel,  upon  the  very  constitution  and  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  Moses,  were  not  to  maintain  any  peace  or  amity 
with  any  other  nation  or  people,  but  on  condition  of  submitting 
unto  them  as  their  subjects,  slaves,  and  tributaries,  under  such 
terms  as  they  should  think  fit  to  impose,'  pp.  28,  29,  and  again  p. 
42,  he  saith,  that  'Moses  commands  all  idolatry  to  be  exterminated 
by  fire  and  sword,  not  only  in  Canaan,  but  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  so  far  as  his  people  should  have  it  in  their  power.'  And 
p.  359,  that '  the  Jewish  state,  or  the  religion  of  Moses  was  founded 
m  the  principles  of  persecution,  in  which  idolatry  was  to  be  ex- 
terminated, and  idolaters  to  be  destroyed  by  fire  and  sword ;  and 
he  there  observes  that  the  proselytes  of  the  gate,  that  were  not 
obliged  to  be  circumcised,  or  to  submit  to  the  ceremonial  law, 
yet  were  obHged  absolutely  to  separate  themselves  from  all  idol- 
aters, or  people  of  other  religions ;  which  separation  was  to  regard 
all  family  intercourse  of  eating  and  drinking  together,  and  even 
alliance  in  war,  or  any  other  conjunction  of  interest,  though  it 
should  appear  ever  so  necessary  for  mutual  defence,  and  self-pre- 
servation.' He  adds,  '  that  this  strict  and  rigid  separation  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  abjuring  their  friendship  or  alliance 
as  idolaters,  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  all  the  laws  of  Moses, 
that  it  may  be  called  the  fundamental  constitution  of  that  state  or 
body  politic.  This  Jewish  lawgiver  thought  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  keep  idolatry  and  false  religion  out  of  the  society,  but 
by  punishing  it  with  death  ;  and  that  true  religion  might  be  pro- 
moted and  secured  by  force,'  p.  360,  and  again,  p.  373.  That  *  this 
was  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  Jewish  religion,  in  which  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  the  only  true  God  was  to  be  promoted 
and  secured  by  force  and  persecution,  and  by  rooting  out  idolatry, 
and  destroying  idolaters  by  fire  and  sword.' 
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I  have  put  these  several  passages  together  that  we  may  collect  the 
author's  sentiments  on  this  head^  in  one  view^  and  in  their  full  force,   v 

As  to  the  first  thing  he  observes^  ^  that  the  obligations  of  the  law 
with  respect  to  civil  or  social  virtue,  extended  no  farther  than  to 
the  members  of  that  society,  and  that  tliough  they  were  obliged 
to  live  in  amity  with  one  another,  yet  they  were  put  into 
a  state  of  war  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world :'  this  is  a  very  unfair 
representation.  It  must  be  considered  indeed,  that  the  law  of 
Moses,  though  of  divine  institution  and  authority,  never  was  in- 
tended to  be  an  universal  law  obligatory  on  all  mankind,  but  was 
peculiarly  designed  for  that  one  nation,  to  whom  it  was  immedi* 
ately  directed  and  published ;  and  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a  spe- 
cial covenant  between  God  and  them.  It  must  be  expected  there- 
fore that  directly,  and  in  the  first  place,  it  should  prescribe  how  the 
members  of  that  society  should  behave  among  themselves  ;  and  if 
it  prescribed  a  just,  a  friendly,  and  a  benevolent  conduct  in  society, 
this  must  be  owned  to  be  highly  laudable.  And  in  this  respect 
the  laws  of  Moses  are  admirable,  and  wonderfully  fitted  to  engage 
those  to  whom  it  was  given  to  all  the  offices  of  kindness,  andoro- 
therly  affection  towards  one  another.  The  obligation  it  lays  upon 
them  not  to  oppress  the  poor,  nor  to  detain  from  the  poor  debtor 
his  pledge,  if  it  was  any  thing  that  was  the  necessary  means  of  his 
subsistence,  or  maintaining  his  family :  the  commands  given  them 
to  lay  aside  all  enmity  and  revenge,  and  not  bear  a  secret  grudge 
against  their  neighbour,  nor  refuse*  assistance  even  unto  their  ene- 
mies, but  to  be  ready  to  do  them  kind  offices,  Exod.  xxii.  25  —27 : 
xxiii.  4,5;  Deut.  xxiv.  10,  13.  The  kindness  and  equity  with 
which  they  were  obliged  to  treat  their  servants,  to  whom  they  are 
often  urged  by  this  consideration,  that  they  '  themselves  had  been 
servants  and  bondmen  in  the  land  of  Egypt,'  Exod.  xxi.  26,  27 ; 
Deut.  V.  15;  xv.  12 — 16;  xvi.  11,  12;  xxiii.  15, 16;  xxiv.  14,  15; 
the  many  precepts  obliging  them  to  pity  and  assist  the  poor  and 
distressed,  and  to  treat  them,  not  with  haughty  contempt  and  dis- 
dain, but  with  all  kindness  and  tenderness,  and  to  give  to  them 
liberally  and  without  grudging,  Lev.  xxv.  35 ;  Deut.  xv;  7 — 11. 
The  injunctions  laid  upon  them  not  to  take  advantage  of  any  per- 
son's bodily  weakness  and  infirmities  for  abusing  them,  not  to  lay 
a  stumbling  block  before  the  blind,  nor  to  curse  Uie  deaf.  Lev.  xix. 
14;  Deut.  xxvii.  18.  These  and  other  precepts  of  the  like  nature 
show  such  an  equity,  such  a  spirit  of  tenderness  and  humanity  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  as  can  scarce  be  paralleled  in  any  laws  that  were 
given  to  any  other  nation. 

Nor  was  this  to  be  confined  merely  to  those  of  their  own  nation 
or  society.  They  are  very  frequently  commanded  to  show  kind- 
ness to  strangers,  and  not  only  not  to  vex  and  oppress  them, 
but  to  deal  kindly  and  tenderly  towards  them.  The  Jews 
themselves  observe  that  the  precepts  prescribing  a  just  and 
kind  conduct  to  strangers  are  inculcated  one  and  twenty  times  in 
their  law.  They  are  commanded  to  '  love  the  strangers  as  them- 
selves,' Lev.  xix.  34.     And  to  love  them  not  merely  as  they  were 
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incorporated  into  the  same  society  with  themselves^  as  this  author 
represents  it,  but  to  loye  and  do  good  to  them  considered  as 
BtrangerSy  and  under  that  denomioation.  This  is  urged  upon  them 
in  a  pathetical  manner^  both  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  example 
of  the  merciful  God  himself,  ^  wno  loveth  the  stranger  ;*  and  be- 
cause they  themselves  had  ^  been  strangers/  and  '  knew  the  heart 
of  Htrangers/  Deut  x.  17,  18,  19.  The  strangers  are  often  joined 
with  the  poor,  the  widow,  and  the  fatherless,  yea,  and  with  the 
Leviles,  as  persons  that  should  in  a  particular  manner  be  pitied  and 
assisted  ;  and  whom  it  was  a  very  great  wickedness  to  vex  or  op- 
press, Deut.  xxiv.  19  ;  Lev.  xxv.  35  ;  Numb.  xxvi.  11.  The  glean- 
ings of  the  fields  were  to  be  left  for  them  as  well  as  the  other  poor, 
Lev.  xix.  10 .  xxiii.  22;  Deut.  xxiv.  20,  21.  22.  And  agreeable  to 
these  declarations  of  the  law,  to  deal  by  oppression  with  the 
stranger,*  and  to  '  oppress  the  stranger  wrongfully,'  is  represented 
as  a  crime  and  wickedness  of  a  very  heinous  nature,  and  those  that 
are  guilty  of  it  ai*e  reckoned  amongst  the  worst  of  sinners,  £zek. 
xxii,  7,  id ;  Mai.  iii.  5.  I  add  as  a  proof  of  the  great  humanity 
of  Moses's  laws,  that  one  design  for  which  the  Sabbath  was  insti- 
tuted is  there  represented  to  be,  that  their  men  servants  and  maid 
servants,  and  the  stranger  might  ^  rest  and  be  refreshed,'  Exod. 
xxiii.  12  ;  Deut.  v.  14, 16.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  their  kindness 
was  to  be  confined  to  strangers  of  any  one  party  or  religion.  It  is 
true,  they  were  not  to  sufl'er  strangers  to  dwell  among  them  that 
openly  profess^  idolatry,  because  this  was  (as  I  shall  show)  a 
subversion  of  their  peculiar  constitution.  But  in  every  other  case 
they  were  to  allow  strangers  of  all  nations  to  live  among  them,  and 
were  obliged  by  their  law  to  treat  them  with  great  kindness  and 
humanity.  So  that  this  constitution  was  not  on  so  narrow  a  foun- 
dation as  the  author  represents  it.  They  were  not  to  confine  their 
kindness  to  those  of  their  own  nation  or  religion,  but  to  extend  it  to 
all  that  worshipped  the  one  true  God,  though  they  did  not  live  by 
their  laws,  nor  observe  their  customs:  and  were  far  from  exacting 
a  rigid  uniformity  of  sentiments  or  practice. 

^is  writer  indeed,  to  make  the  Mosaical  constitution  seem  nar- 
rower, thinks  fit  to  represent  it  thus,  that  their  kindness  *  was  to 
extend  no  further  than  to  members  [of  their  own  society,'  that  is, 
'  to  those  who  were  of  the  natural  seed  of  Abraham,  or  such  as  by 
proselytism  were  incorporated  with  them.'  But  it  is  far  from  being 
true,  that  their  kindness  was  to  be  conGned  to  those  who  *  were  in- 
corporated with  them,'  and  made  members  of  that  particular  soci- 
ety. This  writer  himself  elsewhere  acknowledgeth,  *  that  under 
that  constitution  there  was  room  left  for  all  nations  to  be  pro- 
selyted or  naturalized,  without  bein^  circumcised  or  submitting  to 
the  ceremonial  law,'  p.  359.  Here  indeed  he  shows  his  iterance 
ofthe  Jewish  constitutions,  or  else  wilfully  misrepresents  it,  when 
he  makes  their  being  proselyted  and  their  being  naturalized  to  be 
the  same  thing ;  and  in  several  other  parts  of  his  book  he  calls 
proselytism  naturalization,  as  if  they  were  synonymous  terms.  But 
though  the  proselytes  of  justice,  who  were  circumcised  and  obliged 
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to  observe  the  ceremonial  law,  might  be  properly  said  to  be  natu* 
ralized,  and  incorporated  with  them,  and  to  become  members  of 
that  society :  the  proselytes  of  the  gate  of  whom  he  there  speaks, 
could  not  be  said  to  be  so,  nor  were  ever  regarded  by  the  Jews  as 
incorporated  with  them,  or  members  of  their  society.  They  still 
regarded  them  as  Gentiles,  and  were  wont  to  call  them  *  the  pious 
among  the  Gentiles.'  And  yet  all  such  person^  of  whatsoever  na- 
tion were  allowed  to  live  amongst  them,  and  the  law  of  Moses 
obliged  the  Israelites  to  treat  them  with  great  humanity  and  bene- 
volence, though  they  were  not  circumcised,  and  did  not  submit  to 
the  ceremonial  law.  Nor  were  they  ever  warranted  by  that  law  to 
enforce  the  observation  of  it  by  fire  and  sword,  or  to  use  any  me- 
thods of  violence  in  order  to  proselyte  those  of  any  other  nation  to 
their  religion,  or  to  persecute  them  if  they  refused  to  conform  to 
their  peculiar  rites.  There  is  not  any  one  precept  in  the  whole  law 
to  this  purpose.  It  is  therefore  a  very  wrong  account  that  he  gives 
of  the  Jewish  state  or  religion  of  Moses,  when  he  represents  *  it 
as  founded  in  the  principles  of  persecution,'  and  as  absolutely  in- 
consistent with  toleration,  indulgence,  and  liberty  of  conscience,  or 
the  rights  of  private  judgment. 

It  is  true,  that  under  that  constitution,  if  any  among  the  Israel- 
ites openly  served  other  gods,  and  endeavoured  to  seduce  others 
to  do  so,  they  were  to  be  put  to  death  ;  and  if  a  town  or  city  fell 
off  to  the  open  practice  of  idolatry,  the  ringleaders  were  to  be  in- 
quired after  and  punished  with  death;  and  if  the. town  persisted 
in  it  after  due  inquiry  and  admonition,  it  was  to  be  destroyed. 
But  if  we  consider  the  peculiar  nature  of  that  constitution,  this 
may  easily  be  accounted  for.  One  great  design  for  which  that 
polity  was  erected,  was  to  establish  the  worship  of  the  one  true 
God  in  opposition  to  idolatry.*  This  was  not  only  the  chief  prin- 
ciple of  their  religion,  but  the  principal  maxim  of  their  state.  For 
they  were  properly  a  community  or  body  of  people  formed  into  a 
sacred  polity  under  God,  not  only  as  tne  great  Governor  of  the 
world  as  he  is  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  as  in  a  special  sense 
their  King  and  Governor,  who  had  been  pleased  to  enter  into  a  pe- 
culiar relation  to  them  to  this  purpose,  whom  they  had  by  solemn 
covenant  acknowledged  and  recognized  as  such,  and  to  whom  they 
had  promised  and  vowed  obedience.  This  was  the  fundamental  of 
their  polity,  the  original  contract  upon  which  their  state  was 
founded.  Their  possession  of  the  lana  of  Canaan,  and  all  the  ad- 
vantages and  privileges  promised  them,  absolutely  depended  bv 
covenant  upon  their  persevering  in  the  worship  of  the  true  GoJ. 
So  that  idolatry  or  the  worshippmg  of  other  gods,  besides  the  com- 
mon guilt  inseparable  from  it,  as  it  is  a  very  criminal  breach  of 
the  law  of  nature,  was  in  that  constitution  an  act  of  rebellion 
against  their  rightful  acknowledged  sovereign,  and  a  dissolvino- 
the  original  fundamental  contract  that  lay  at  the  foundation  of  their 
whole  constitution,  and  by  which  it  subsisted.  And  in  this  view 
of  things,  those  that  were  guilty  of  idolatry  were  to  be  regarded  as 
in  the  worst  sense  traitors  and  enemies  to  their  country,  cnora<red 
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in  a  design  to  subvert  their  fundamental  constitution,  and  that  ori- 
ginal covenant  on  which  their  preservation  as  a  community^  and 
their  right  to  all  their  privileges,  and  to  their  country  itself  de- 
pended. And  therefore  in  such  a  circumstance  of  things,  and  in 
a  state  so  constituted,  it  was  far  from  being  cruel  or  unjust,  or  con- 
trary to  the  liberties  of  mankind,  or  the  rights  of  conscience,  to  pu- 
nish idolatere  with  death ;  any  more  than  it  is  in  other  countries 
and  states  to  punish  high  tteason  with  death,  or  a  conspiracy  to 
subvert  the  state.  And  to  have  tolerated  idolatry  in  such  a  consti- 
tution, would  have  been  as  great  an  absurdity,  as  it  would  have 
been  in  any  other  state  to  tolerate  the  open  avowed  enemies  of  the 
state,  and  those  who  manifestly  endeavour  to  subvert  it. 

Nor  does  it  follow  that  therefore  idolaters  are  now  to  be  punished 
with  death  in  Christian  states  and  commonwealths,  because  that 
particular  law  and  constitution  enjoining  it  is  now  no  longer  in 
force.  It  is  true  this  writer  urges,  that  '  whereas  it  has  been  com- 
monly said,  that  the  Jewish  religion  and  government  was  a  theo- 
cracy, and  that  no  consequence  can  be  drawn  from  it,  to  any  other 
mere  human  forms  of  government;  this  must  be  a  great  mistake. 
For  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  if  God  was  to  form  any  scheme 
or  model  of  government,  it  would  be  in  all  respects  the  fittest, 
nrisest,  and  best  that  could  be  pitched  upon,  and  worthy  to  be  imi- 
tated under  every  other  state  and  constitution.  To  deny  this 
kvould  be  to  deny  God's  righteousness  and  superior  wisdom.  And 
therefore  he  hopes  the  patrons  of  the  old  scheme  of  the  Jewish 
law  and  religion,  and  they  who  would  now  found  Christianity  upon 
Judaism,  will  consider  what  they  are  about  before  they  go  much 
further/  p.  373. 

It  will  be  easily  owned  that  a  scheme  and  model  of  government 
of  God's  own  appointment  must  be  the  fittest  and  wisest,  and 
most  worthy  to  be  imitated  in  the  like  circumstances  and  state  of 
things ;  and  consequently  it  will  be  owned  that  in  such  a  polity  so 
circumstanced  and  constituted,  and  of  such  a  peculiar  nature  as  the 
Jewish  was,  the  constitutions  of  that  commonwealth  which  were 
of  divine  appointment  would  be  worthy  to  be  imitated.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  what  God  himself,  who  is  certainly  the  best 
judge,  thought  fittest  and  properest  in  one  circumstance  or  state 
of  things,  ought  to  be  followed  and  imitated  in  every  other  state 
and  circumstance  of  things  :  or  that  the  laws  and  constitutions  he 
^ve  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  such  a  constitution  should  be  im- 
itated by  others,  where  that  constitution  with  the  peculiar  reasons 
on  which  it  was  founded  no  longer  subsists.  And  this  author  him- 
self must  acknowledge  this,  since  he  expressly  saith,  p.  207.  That 
'  what  God  would  require  at  one  time  under  such  particular  relations 
and  circumstances,  he  would  not  require  at  another  time  under 
other  relations,  and  quite  different  or  contrary  circumstances.' 

But  though  idolatry  for  the  reasons  now  mentioned  was  punished 
with  death  in  the  land  of  Israel,  yet  it  is  far  from  being  true, 
though  this  author  repeats  it  over  and  over  with  great  confidence, 
that  they  were  obliged  by  the  law  to  *  extirpate  idolatry,  and  de- 
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stroy  idolaters  in  all  nations  with  fire  and  sword.'  No  such  thing 
appears  in  the  law  of  Moses.  The  commands  there  given  to  de- 
stroy idolaters  manifestly  relate  to  those  among  themselves^,  and 
in  their  own  land  that  should  worship  other  g^s :  as  is  evident 
from  Deut.  chap.  xiii.  And  when  they  are  commanded  to  destroy 
all  the  monuments  of  idolatry,  that  also  plainly  relates  to  the  land 
of  Canaan y  as  appears  from  all  the  passages  wnere  this  is  required, 
Exod.  xxiii.  23,  24;  xxxlv.  11,  13;  Numb,  xxxiii.  52;  Deut.  vii. 
5 — 25  ;  xii.  1,  21.  See  also  Judg.  ii.  2,  and  there  is  not  one  pre- 
cept  in  the  whole  law  directing  and  encouraging  them  to  extirpate 
idolatry,  and  to  destroy  idolaters  in  other  countries  by  fire  and 
sword.  Nor  do  we  read  of  any  war  ever  undertaken  by  any  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  or  Israel  beyond  the  bounds  of  Palestine,  merely  to 
extirpate  idolatry  and  to  destroy  idolaters.  David  was  the  most 
victorious  prince  they  ever  had^  ajid  was  exceedingly  zealous 
against  idolatry,  and  yet  it  doth  not  appear  that  any  one  of  his 
wars  was  undertaken  merely  for  the  sake  of  exterminating  idol- 
atry ;  nor  is  it  ever  taken  notice  of  that  he  destroyed  the  monu- 
ments of  idolatry  in  those  countries  which  he  subdued »  but  only 
that  they  became  tributary  to  him,  and  brought  him  gifts. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  upon  what  grounds  this  writer  could  assert 
as  he  does,  that  Moses  was  very  confident  that  his  people  should 
have  it  in  their  power  to  extend  their  conquering  arms,  not  only 
in  Canaan  but  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  often  indeed  expresses 
his  confidence  that  they  should  conquer  Canaan  and  destroy  the 
nations  there  whom  Uod  had  devoted  to  destruction;  but  he 
never  once  intimates  any  confidence  that  he  had  concerning  their 
obtaining  an  universal  empire.  There  is  not  the  least  hint  in  all 
the  Mosaic  writings  that  ever  he  believed  or  expected  any  such 
thing,  but  a  ereat  deal  to  the  contrary.  He  most  clearly  and  ex* 
pressly  foretels  their  many  calamities  and  dispensations  ;  that  they 
should  be  scattered  through  all  nations,  not  as  lords  and  conquer- 
ors, but  as  captives,  and  under  the  power  of  their  enemies,  see  Lev. 
xxvi.  and  Deut.  xxviii.,  and  his  admirable  song,  Deut  xxxii.  This 
author  himself  tells  us,  '  that  nothing  has  since  happened  to  the 
Jews,  but  what  Moses  had  foretold.  He  knew  from  what  he  had 
seen  and  experienced  of  them,  that  after  his  death  they  would  for- 
sake God,  forfeit  all  the  favour  and  protection  of  his  providence, 
and  be  finally  destroyed  and  dissolved  as  a  people.  And  he  left 
it  upon  record  against  them,  and  caused  his  last  dying  words  to  be 
written  and  prescribed  in  the  book  of  the  law,  pp.  327,  328.' 
Though  the  account  he  gives  of  what  Moses  had  experienced  of 
them  will  by  no  means  account  for  the  clear  and  admirable  predic- 
tions he  utters  concerning  the  fate  of  that  people  in  succeeding 
ages,  and  the  surprising  revolutions  that  befel  them  ;  yet  it  appears 
from  the  author's  own  confession,  that  Moses  did  not  believe  and 
expect  that  they  would  extend  their  conquests  through  all  nations, 
and  subdue  them  by  fire  and  sword,  of  which  yet  this  same  writer 
tells  us  *  Moses  was  very  confident.'  Nor  is  it  true  that  he  encou- 
raged and  directed  them  to  extend  their  conquests,  or  that  *  their 
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constitution  and  plan  of  government  was  designed  and  contrived' 
Ibr  it.  So  far  from  this,  that  rather  the  whole  frame  of  their  go- 
remment  was  so  contrived  as  to  discourage  and  hinder  them  from 
an  ambition  of  enlarging  their  empire.  Moses  could  not  more 
effectually  hinder  it,  than  by  binding  them  to  the  observance  of 
BQch  laws  and  constitutions,  as  rendered  it  in  a  great  measure  ex- 
tremely difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  make  and  maintain  large 
conquests  abroad.  The  utmost  extent  of  dominion  that  is  ever  men- 
tioned as  what  should  any  way,  or  at  any  time  belong  unto  them, 
and  which  they  actually  possessed  in  the  reign  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon, was  but  of  a  small  extent  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  even  as  known  in  Moses's  time,  viz.  from  the  river  of  Egypt 
to  Euphrates,  Gen.  xv.  18,  but  the  land  that  was  particularly  given 
them  for  a  possession  was  very  small,  and  Moses  describes  it  with 
great  exactness,  and  the  bounds  of  it,  Numb,  xxxiv.  1 — 13. 
Their  being  divided  into  several  tribes,  each  of  which  were  kept 
distinct,  and  had  their  several  lots  particularly  assigned  them  in  the 
land  of  Canaan ;  and  their  being  forbidden  ever  to  alienate  their 
inheritances  there ;  their  having  their  cities  of  refuge  assigned  to 
them  only  within  the  limits  of  that  land  ;  their  being  obliged  to 
oflTer  all  their  sacrifices  in  that  land,  and  at  the  tabernacle  or  temple 
there  ;  their  sabbatical  years  and  jubilees,  and  many  other  consti- 
tutions of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  which  were  confined  in  the  ori- 
ginal appointment  to  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  all  these  things  suffici- 
ently show  that  they  were  originally  designed  quietly  to  enjoy 
their  own  land,  governed  by  their  own  laws,  without  ambitiously 
attempting  to  extend  their  conquests  and  disturb  their  neighbours. 
Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  Moses,  who  was  a  very  wise  man, 
much  less  that  Goa  nimself  would  have  ever  ^iven  them  such  laws 
and  constitutions  as  these,  if  he  had  had  it  m  view  to  encourage 
the  people  to  go  to  conquer  all  nations,  and  extend  their  empire 
and  religion  throughout  tne  world.  Must  they  attempt  an  univer- 
sal or  extensive  dominion,  all  whose  most  solemn  acts  of  religion 
and  worship  were  by  the  fundamental  law  of  their  polity  to  be 
confined  to  one  small  country  ?  and  to  one  particular  place  there  ? 
Must  they  attempt  to  disturb  and  annoy  their  neighbours  merely 
from  an  ambitious  desire  of  empire,  when  all  their  males  were  ex- 

Jpressly  and  solemnly  obliged  by  their  law  to  appear  three  times  a 
ear  before  God  at  the  sanctuary,  and  to  leave  their  towns  and 
oases  unguarded,  except  with  women  and  children  ?  The  same 
remark  may  be  made  upon  that  constitution  whereby  their  kings 
are  forbidden  to  multiply  horses  to  themselves.  Can  it  be  supposed, 
that  Moses  would  have  commanded  this  if  he  had  designed  his 
people  for  extending  their  conquests  through  a  great  part  of  the 
world,  which  could  scarcely  be  expected  or  attempted  without  cru- 
elty ?  This  is  a  plain  proof  that  he  designed  to  prevent  or  mortify 
a  restless  ambition  ana  desire  of  conquest,  by  in  a  great  measure 
rendering  them  incapable  of  it  in  an  ordinary  way.  1  hough  if  they 
were  invaded  he  exhorts  them  not  to  fear  the  horses  and  chariots 
of  their  enemies,  but  to  trust  in  God ;  to  show,  that  they  were  de- 
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signed  chiefly  for  deFending  themselves  in .  the  land  which  God 
had  given  them,  and  not  for  arbitrarily  offending  and  invading 
others  from  no  other  motive  or  view  but  that  of  conquest.  When 
Moses  promises  national  blessings  and  prosperity  to  them  upon 
their  obedience,  Levit.  xxvi.  Deut.  xxviii.  he  doth  not  mention 
God's    raising  them  to    universal    empire,    but   that  God  would 

§ive  them  plenty,  and  peace,  and  prosperity,  that  they  might 
well  safely  and  comfortably  in  their  own  land;  and  that  tney 
should  be  more  happy  and  honourable  than  other  nations ;  and 
that  he  would  give  them  victory  over  their  enemies  that  *  should 
rise  up  against  them,'  i.  e.  that  should  attempt  to  disturb  and  in- 
vade them  :  for  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  that  phrase  in  the 
sacred  writings  is  evident  from  many  passages.  See  particularly, 
Deut.  xix.  11 ;  2  Kings  xvi.  7  ;  Ps.  iii.  1 ;  xvii.  7 ;  xviii.  48 ;  lix. 
1 — 4  ;  xcii.  11. 

These  observations  will  help  us  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  the 
military  laws  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  DeuteJonomy  which  the 
author  refers  to.  If  wecompare  this  with  other  passages  of  the  law, 
and  with  the  whole  of  their  constitution,  we  shall  be  convinced  that 
the  design  of  this  chapter  is  not  to  direct  and  encourage  them  to 
*  extend  their  conquests  as  far  as  they  could,  and  to  destroy  any  or 
every  nation  that  would  not  submit  to  become  their  subjects  and 
tributaries  upon  demand.'  As  if  they  might  invade  whomsoever 
they  would  without  provocation,  or  any  other  reason  than  the 
desire  of  making  conquests.  This  is  never  once  mentioned  in  the 
whole  law  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  going  to  war.  They  are  not 
encouraged  or  commanded  to  invade  any  except  the  devoted  nations, 
which  was  a  peculiar  case,  and  in  which  thej^  were  only  the  ex- 
ecutioners of  tne  just  sentence  denounced  against  them  by  God 
himself  for  their  execrable  wickedness.  But  there  were  several 
even  of  the  neighbouring  nations  whom  they  were  expressly  for- 
bidden to  meddle  with  ;  as  the  Edomites,  the  Ammonites,  the 
Moabites ;  and  were  told  that  God  had  given  those  nations  the 
several  countries  they  possessed  for  an  inheritance,  from  which 
they  were  not  to  endeavour  to  dispossess  them.  The  Ammonites 
and  Moabites  were  amongst  the  nations  with  whom  they  were  not 
to  cultivate  any  particular  friendship  or  amity,  or  to  seek  their 
prosperity,  because  of  their  injurious  and  wicked  treatment  of  them 
when  they  came  out  of  Egypt,  Deut.  xxiii.  3,  4,  6  ;  yet  they  were 
expressly  prohibited  to  invade  their  country,  or  to  distress  them, 
Deut.  XI.  5,  9,  15.  This  sufficiently  showed  that  they  were  not 
causelessly,  and  of  their  own  mere  motion  to  invade  other  nations, 
even  though  they  were  idolaters,  from  a  mere  desire  of  conquest, 
and  enlarging  their  dominion  :  the  rules,  therefore,  given  them  for 
their  wars  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  do  not  relate 
to  wars  undertaken  only  from  a  motive  of  ambition  and  conquest, 
but  to  wars  that  were  just  and  necessary.  And  with  respect  to  the 
management  of  such  wars  they  are  directed  and  encouraged  in  the 
first  place,  not  to  be  afraid  of  their  enemies  in  the  field,  let  them 
appear  to  be  never  so  numerous  and  forinidabie,  and  better  ap- 
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pointed  for  war  than  themselves;  for  that  ^  God  would  be  with 
them.'  And  then  if  they  conquered  their  enemies  in  battle,  they 
are  iostructed  how  to  deal  with  their  cities  which  they  should  come 
to  besiege,  ver.  10,  &c.  Let  the  provocation  given  them  be  never 
so  great,  and  the  cause  of  the  war  never  so  just,  and  though  thev 
bad  it  in  their  power  to  destroy  their  enemies,  yet  they  were  obliged, 
wben  tliey  came  before  any  of  their  cities  first  '  to  proclaim  peace' 
onto  them,  that  is,  to  offer  to  let  them  live  quietly  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  country,  and  of  their  goods  and  possessions,  on  condition 
of  their  becommg  subjects  and  tributaries  to  them.  Thus  we  aie 
Cold  concerning  the  Moabites  and  Syrians,  that  they  *  became 
David's  servants,  and  brought  him  gifts,'  2  Sam.  viii.  26 ;  and 
with  regard  to  Solomon,  that  ^  he  reigned  over  all  the  kingdoms 
from  the  river,  that  is,  Euphrates,  unto  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
and  to  the  border  of  Egypt'  (which  was  the  utmost  extent  of  do- 
minion that  ever  was  promised  any  way  to  belong  to  Abraham's 
seed),  '  they  brought  presents,  and  served  Solomon  all  the  days  of 
his  hfe,*  1  Kings  iv.  21 ;  and  it  is  probable  that  except  the  tnbute 
they  paid  they  still  continued  to  oe  governed  by  their  own  laws 
and  customs.  Now  it  would  be  hard  to  show  the  injustice  of  im- 
posing a  tribute  on  a  conquered  enemy,  whom  they  had  beaten  in 
the  field  in  a  just  war,  and  whose  cities  surrendered  to  them  as 
conquerors.     For  it  is  plain  that  this  is  the  case  here  supposed. 

The  next  direction  given  them,  relates  to  a  city  that  when  sum- 
moned by  their  victorious  arms  refused  to  surrender  to  them,  and 
was  taken  by  assault.  For  this  is  the  plain  meaning  of  it  when  it 
is  said,  '  if  it  (the  city)  will  make  no  peace  with  thee,  but  will 
make  war  against  thee,  then  thou  shalt  Desiey;e  it ;  and  when  the 
Lord  tliy  God  hath  delivered  it  into  thine  hands,  thou  shalt  smite,' 
&c.,  ver.  12,  13.  Though  they  had  refused  the  summons,  yet  if 
they  surrendered  before  they  were  taken  by  assault,  and  consented 
to  tne  conditions  proposed  to  them,  they  were  to  be  spared  ;  for 
though  only  one  summons  or  offer  of  peace  is  mentioned,  yet  no 
time  is  limited,  but  it  is  plainly  intimated  that  if  they  should 
'  make  an  answer  of  peace,'  and  open,  or  surrender  unto  them,  at 
any  time  before  their  city  was  taken  by  force,  their  lives  were  to  be 
spared.  But  if  they  obstinately  rejected  all  offers  of  peace,  and 
after  being  made  to  know  what  they  were  to  expect  in  case  of  beinfr 
taken  by  force,  still  refused  to  surrender,  in  that  case  when  *  God 
delivered  the  city  into  their  hands,'  that  is,  when  they  took  it  by 
assault  (for  this  is  the  meaning  of  that  phrase  when  applied  to  be- 
sieged cities,  see  Josh.  x.  30,  32),  they  were  allowed  to  kill  all  the 
maJeji,  i.e.  all  that  bore  arms  ;  as  hath  been  usual  in  the  taking  of 
towns  by  storm.*     And  yet  even  then  they  were  not  in  the  fury  of 

*  In  thoM  dajs  aU  the  men  were  wont  to  fig^bt  and  bear  arms  in  a  time  of  war,  es- 
p^aUy  in  m  citj  that  was  besieged  and  assaulted.  As  we  maj  see  in  the  case  of  Ai, 
Jos.  Tiii.  14 — 16,  and  may  be  plainly  gathered  from  many  other  instances.  There  were 
not  properly  regular  forces  in  garrison  then  as  now,  but  all  the  citizens  were  soldiers. 
Ana  on  this  Ibiradation  it  is  that  when  a  city  was  taken  by  assault,  the  males  and  they 
only  were  mffered  to  be  put  to  the  sword  :  that  is,  the  yictors  by  this  law  had  a  liberty 
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an  assault  to  kill  '  women  and  children/  see  ver.  14  ;  instances  of 
which  there  have  been  in  many  nations,  and  even  among  the 
Romans  themselves,  and  that  under  generals  famed  for  their  hu- 
manity, as  Scipio  Germanicus,  Titus,  &c. ;  see  Grot,  de  Jure  Belli 
et  Pacis,  lib.  iii.  cap.  4,  sect.  9.  We  find  that  in  the  language  of 
Scripture  the  ruin  of  a  city  taken  by  assault  is  sometimes  expressed 
by  ^  dashing  their  children  against  the  stones/  because  it  was  but 
too  usual  to  do  this  on  such  occasions,  Isa.  xiii.  16,  18,  Ezek.  ix.  5; 
but  the  Israelites  are  here  absolutely  forbidden  to  imitate  this  bar- 
barity. They  were  even  in  the  heat  of  an  assault  to  spare  the 
*  women'  and  '  little  ones;'  and  the  word  we  there  render  *  litUc 
ones,'  signifies  any  male  or  female  under  twenty  years  of  age*; 
the  principal  design,  therefore,  of  this  law  seems  to  be  to  limit 
their  rage,  and  to  show  the  utmost  to  which  they  were  ever  to 
proceed  in  cases  of  this  kind,  when  they  took  towns  by  assault  or 
Dy  storm  :  they  were  only  to  kill  the  mates,  that  is,  those  that  bore 
arms,  but  were  not  to  wreck  their  fury  upon  the  young  ones,  or  the 
weaker  sex.  And  with  respect  to  the  ma/es,  or  men  in  arms,  if 
they  had  taken  any  of  them  captives,  and  had  spared  their  lives, 
this  would  not  properly  have  been  a  breach  of  this  law,  which  was 
not  designed  absolutely  to  bind  them  in  all  such  cases  to  kill  aH  I 
the  males  ;  but  not  to  kill  any  other  but  the  men,  and  so  the  Jews 
understood  it ;  who  never  looked  upon  it  to  be  unlawful  for  them  ia 
ordinary  cases  to  take  men  captives  in  war,  and  to  spare  their  livei 
And  this  is  plainly  supposed  in  the  answer  which  Elisha  thi 
prophet,  who  very  well  understood  the  law,  makes  to  the  king  cf 
Israel,  when  he  asked  whether  he  should  smite  the  Syrian  soldien 
whom  he  had  taken  in  Samaria :  '  Thou  shalt  not  smite  them: 
wouldst  thou  smite  those  whom  thou  hast  taken  captive  with  thj 
sword  and  with  thy  bow  V  2  Kings  vi.  22.f 

1  would  observe  by  the  way,  that  with  respect  to  the  wonMi 
that  were  taken  captives,  the  Israelites  were  not  allowed  by  the 

given  them  to  slay  tbe  men,  or  in  other  words,  those  that  fought  against  them  andf^ 
sisted  them.  Though  this  did  not  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  show  mercy  to  smI 
of  them  as  they  should  see  fit  to  spare.  Josephus  gives  the  sense  of  the  Imw'of  Mt— 
with  regard  to  the  management  of  the  war  thus,  that  when  they  overcune  in  fi|^ 
KparrftravTiQ  ryfiaxy  they  were  to  kill  those  that  resisted  rot^c  ^ivriraCafiivovCttkewivi 
properly  relates  to  those  that  opposed  them  in  fight,  or  were  in  arms  against  thsaw  wd 
were  to  keep  the  rest  alive  for  tribute.  And  this  seems  to  have  been  the  real  iDteote 
of  this  law,  that  they  were  to  put  those  only  to  the  swcrd  that  resisted  them,  tnd  ^ 
even  in  towns  taken  by  storm  or  assault,  when  there  is  usually  a  greater  libsrtf  ftf 
slaughter  than  in  other  cases,  and  against  an  enemy  that  had  unjustly  made  warifli 
them.  Aud  if  we  may  credit  the  most  eminent  Jewish  writers  they  thought  tbemsdifV 
obliged,  when  they  besieged  or  assaulted  a  town  not  to  begirt  it  closely  on  sH  sidi% 
but  to  leave  one  side  open,  that  such  of  their  enemies  as  had  a  mind  nught  fleeimEf 
and  save  their  lives.  And  this  custom  they  will  have  to  he  derived  from  Mose^  9$ 
Maimouides  represents  it.  And  that  this  was  a  very  ancient  tradition  among  tkMl 
appears  from  the  Targum  of  Ben  Uzziel,  in  Numb.  xxxi.  7.  See  Selden  de  Juia  NlU 
et  Gentium,  lib.  vi.  cap.  15 ;  and  Grot,  de  Jure  Belli,  &c.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  11, 1. 14. 

*  See  Schindler  in  voce,  c)u. 

t  Of  which  words  Ben  Gerson  gives  this  sense.  If  thou  wouldst  slay  penoas be- 
cause thou  hadst  thyself  taken  them  captives  in  war,  it  would  be  a  very  uDVOidf 
action,  and  it  would  be  much  more  to  slay  those  whom  the  blessed  God  hrmsdf  hm 
made  thy  cnptivos.     An<l  Jorchi  explains  it  to  the  same  purpose 
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law  to  violate  them.  If  any  of  them  saw  and  liked  a  beautiful 
captive,  he  was  first  to  take  her  to  his  house,  and  allow  her  a  month 
to  bewail  her  father  and  mother,  which  showed  a  great  deal  of  ten- 
derness and  humanity  towards  the  captive,  and  at  the  same  time 
^ve  space  for  the  heat  of  his  passion  to  abate ;  and  if  his  affection 
to  her  still  continued,  he  was  to  marry  her,  and  take  her  for  his 
(rife,  or  if  he  did  not  continue  to  love  her,  was  to  give  her  her 
liberty,  see  Deut.  xxi.  10 — 15.  This  wise  constitution  was  de- 
ugned  to  lay  a  restraint  on  their  exorbitant  lusts,  to  which  soldiers 
ire  very  prone  to  give  a  full  loose,  especially  in  a  town  taken  by 
issault. 

And  lastly,  the  orders  given  in  that  20th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy, 
rcr.  19,  not  to  '  destroy  the  fruit  trees'  in  a  siege,  because  they 
ivere  *  man's  life ,'  or  useful  for  sustaining  life ;  and  which  the 
Hebrew  doctors  justly  interpret,  as  extending  to  all  things  of  the 
ike  nature ;  that  is,  not  to  commit  needless  cruel  wastes  and  de- 
^stations  in  the  enemy's  land,  shows  that  Moses  was  far  from 
mcouraging  such  a  fierce  and  savage  spirit  in  the  management  of 
heir  wars  as  this  writer  would  have  us  oelieve. 

I  would  only  farther  observe,  that  whereas  Moses,  after  giving 
hese  directions  as  to  the  management  of  the  war,  saith,  ^  Thus 
halt  thou  do  unto  all  the  cities  which  are  very  far  off  from  thee  :' 
is  not  to  be  understood,  as  this  writer  would  have  it,  as  if  it 
designed  to  encourage  them  to  carry  their  conquering  arms 
hrough  all  the  world  to  the  most  distant  nations.  What  is  meant 
>y  the  cities  *  veiy  far  off'  from  them,  Moses  himself  explains  in 
be  following  words :  for  he  immediately  adds, '  Which  are  not  of  the 
uties  of  these  nations.'  The  latter  phrase  is  evidently  designed  to 
)e  explicatory  of  the  former;  and  to  show  whom  they  were  to  un- 
lerstand  by  the  cities  that  were  very  far  off  from  them,  even  all 
Aat  did  not  properly  belong  to  the  devoted  nations  of  the  land  of 
Danaan.  And  it  is  certain  that  in  Scripture  language  the  words 
far  ofT  do  not  always  denote  a  great  distance,  but  are  sometimes 
ipplied  to  places  that  were  not  truly  remote.  Thus  we  are  told 
^nceming  the  waters  of  Jordan  when  the  Israelites  passed  over, 
that  they  ^  rose  up  on  an  heap  very  far  from  the  city  Adam  that 
is  beside  Zaretan,'  Josh.  iii.  16,  though  this  was  not  many  miles 
iff  in  the  plains  of  Jordan ;  compare  1  Kings  vii.  46.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Laish  are  said  to  be  ^  far  from  the  Zidonians,'  Judg. 
Kviii.  7,  88,  though  they  were  but  a  day's  journey  from  them,  ac- 
^rding  to  Josephus.  And  any  stranger  that  is  not  of  Israel  is 
represented  as  '  of  a  far  country,'  and  '  as  coming  from  a  far 
country,'  Deut.  xxix.  22,  1  Kings  viii.  41,  2  Chron.  vi.  32.  So 
that  the  meaning  is  plainly  this,  that  they  were  to  conform  to  the 
directions  he  had  given  them,  in  all  their  wars  with  any  other 
nations  but  the  Canaanites,  whom  God  bad  devoted  to  utter  de- 
struction. 

Having  considered  what  the  author  objects  against  the  law  of 
^oses  from  its  constitutions  of  war,  and  supposed  intentions  of 
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universal  conquest,  I  shall  not  need  to  say  much  to  that  part  of  ] 
his  reflections,  where  he  urges  it  as  a  proof  of  the  spirit  of  in- 
humanity and  persecution  in  that  law,  that  it  obliged  them  abso- 
lutely to  separate  themselves  from  all  idolaters,  and  to  have  no 
aUiances  with  them.  He  tells  us,  *  that  by  the  law  even  the  pro- 
selytes of  the  gate,  who  were  not  obliged  to  be  circumcised,  yet 
were  obliged  absolutely  to  separate  themselves  from  all  idolaters,  or 
people  of  other  religions  (so  he  very  candidly  interprets  it,  as  if  to 
De  *  idolaters,*  and  to  be  *  people  of  other  religions,'  were  terms  of 
the  same  signification)  ;  and  that  this  separation  was  to  regard  aU 
family  intercourse,  of  eating  and  drinking  together,  cohabitatioo, 
intermarriages,  alliances  in  war,  or  any  other  conjunction  of  in- 
terest, though  it  should  appear  never  so  necessary  for  mutual  de- 
fence and  self-preservation ;  and  that  this  strict  and  rigid  sepa* 
ration  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  abjuring  their  friendsnip 
and  alliances  as  idolaters  is  so  clearly  interwoven  with  all  the  laws 
of  Moses,  that  it  may  be  called  the  fundamental  constitution  of 
that  state  or  body  politic,'  p.  360. 

It  will  be  easily  owned  that  the  Jews  were,  by  their  constitution 
and  peculiarities,  designed  to  be  kept  a  separate  people,  and  from 
confounding  themselves  with  other  nations ;  and  this  was  ordered 
for  very  wise  and  valuable  ends,  some  of  which  have  been  hinted 
at  already.  But  the  '  proselytes  of  the  gate'  were  not  bound  by 
those  peculiar  distinctive  rites  that  kept  the  Jews  separate  from 
other  nations ;  especially  those  that  related  to  the  distinction  of 
meats,  and  to  ceremonial  impurities.  And  whereas  he  tells  us  that 
the  *  proselytes  of  the  gate'  were  obliged  absolutely  to  separate 
from  all  idolaters,  even  with  regard  to  '  alliances  in  war,  or  any 
other  conjunction  of  interest,  though  it  should  appear  never  so  ne- 
cessary for  mutual  defence  and  self-preservation ;  this  is  not  true 
even  of  the  Jews  themselves.  They  were  not  obliged  by  any 
precept  of  that  law  never  to  have  '  any  alliances  in  war,  or  any 
other  conjunction  of  interest'  with  the  heathen  nations,  though  it 
should  '  appear  never  so  necessary  for  mutual  defence  and  self- 
preservation.'  The  precepts  of  the  law  forbidding  them  to  make 
any  covenant  or  league  relating  to  the  nations  of  Canaan,  or  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  as  is  evident  from  all  the  passages  where 
this  is  mentioned,  see  Exod.  xxiii.  32,  33,  Exod.  xxxiv.  12,  15, 
Deut  vii.  1,  2,  to  which  may  be  added,  Judg.  ii.  2.  The  learned 
Grotius  hath,  in  a  few  words,  set  this  matter  in  a  clear  light,  de 
Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  lib.  ii.  cap.  15,  sect.  9,  where  he  observes  that 
the  Jews  are  nowhere  in  the  law  forbidden  to  make  treaties  of 
commerce  with  the  Pagans,  or  any  other  such  covenants  which 
tended  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  parties.  He  instances  in 
Solomon's  league  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  for  which  he  is  so  far 
from  being  blamed,  that  it  is  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  the  *  great 
wisdom'  which  the  *  Lord  had  given  him,'  1  Kings  v.  12;  and  be- 
fore that  there  had  been  a  great  friendship  between  Hiram  and 
David,  ver.  1,  as  also  between  king  David,  and  Nahash,  king  of 
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the  Ammonites;  and  he  was  willing  also  to  have  kept  up  the  same 
friendly  intercourse  with  his  son,  though  no  man  was  more  zealous 
against  idolatry  than  that  prince,  see  2  Sam.  x.  2.  So  far  is  it 
from  being  true  which  this  writer  here  alleges,  that  they  were  to 

*  abjure  all  friendship  and  aUiances  with  idolaters,'  and  that  they 

*  were  not  to  maintain  any  peace  or  amity  with  any  other  nation  or 
people,  but  on  condition  of  submitting  to  them  as  their  subjects, 
slaves,  and  tributaries/  as  he  affirms,  p.  29 ;  and  Grotius  there  ob- 
serves, that  the  Maccabees,  who  were  very  strict  in  observing  the 
law  of  Moses,  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Lacedemonians,  and 
with  the  Romans,  for  mutual  assistance  and  defence,  and  that  with 
the  consent  of  the  priests  and  people,  and  even  offered  sacrifices  for 
their  prosperity,  I  Mac.  viii.  and  xii.  As  to  marriages  with  idolaters 
the  case  is  different.  This  is  a  much  nearer  union  than  what  arises 
from  treaties  of  commerce,  or  leagues  made  for  mutual  defence. 
It  depends  more  on  a  person's  own  choice  and  inclination,  whereas 
the  other  may  be  necessary  in  certain  conjunctures  and  circumstances 
for  the  public  safety.  The  danger  of  being  perverted  to  idolatry  is 
much  greater  in  this  case  than  in  the  other,  and  of  having  the  chil- 
dren and  family  bred  up  to  idolatry  and  false  worship,  which  every 
good  man  would  be  desirous  to  prevent. 

And  accordingly,  even  the  Christian  Institution,  which  is  so 
kind  and  benevolent,  and  every  where  breathes  universal  charity 
and  good  will  towards  mankind,  yet  forbids  our  entering  into  a 
conjugal  relation  with  idolaters  and  unbelievers;  see  2  Cor.  vi. 
14—16.  So  that  this  part  of  the  Mosaic  constitution  is  far  from 
proving  what  our  author  produces  it  for,  that  it  was  founded  on 
the  principles  of  persecution,  and  on  a  want  of  benevolence  to  man- 
kind. It  is  not  indeed  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  writer  finds  fault 
with  this,  who  commends  the  Gnosticks  not  only  for  marrying  with 
idolaters,  but  for  feasting  with  them  in  the  idol  temples,  and  join- 
inor  with  them  in  all  the  outward  acts  of  their  idolatrous  worship, 
which  he  seems  to  think  not  only  lawful  but  commendable,  pro- 
vided they  still  kept  from  a  mental  adoration  of  the  idol,  pp.  888, 
889.  It  will  be  easily  granted  this  never  was  allowed  to  the  Jews, 
nor  is  it  to  those  whom  he  is  pleased  to  call  Jewish  Christians,  that 
is,  to  those  that  are  Christians  upon  the  foot  of  the  New^  Testament, 
or  the  religion  taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  And  however 
such  a  conduct  may  be  consistent  with  this  man's  moral  philosophy, 
yet  how  it  can  be  made  to  consist  with  common  honesty  I  can- 
not see. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  author's  pretence  that  the  law  of  Moses  encouraged  human  sacrifices  as  the  highest 
acts  of  religion  and  devotion  when  offered  not  to  idols  but  to  the  tme  God.  Such 
sacrifices  plainly  forbidden  in  the  law  to  be  offered  to  God.  His  account  of  Lev. 
zzvii.  28,  29,  considered.  The  argument  he  draws  from  the  law  for  the  redemptioa 
of  the  first-born  turned  against  him.  The  case  of  Abraham's  offering  np  his  son 
Isaac  considered  at  large.  Not  done  in  conformity  to  the  customs  of  the  Canaanitei. 
The  true  state  of  the  case  laid  down.  Hum  n  sacrifices  not  encouraged  by  this  in* 
stance,  but  the  contrary.  Abraham  himself  had  full  assurance  that  this  command  came 
from  God.  Upon  what  grounds  his  having  had  such  a  command  from  God  is  credible 
and  probable  to  us.  It  could  not  be  owing  to  the  illusions  of  an  eyil  spirit :  nor  to 
the  force  of  his  own  enthusiasm.  The  author's  pretence  that  this  instance  destroys 
the  law  of  nature,  and  leaves  all  to  mere  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure,  examined. 

The  Moral  Philosopher  has  several  other  objections  against  the 
law  of  Moses  scattered  through  his  book.  He  would  fain  have  it 
thought  that  that  law  encourages  and  approves  ^  human  sacrifices.' 
The  author  of  '  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation/  had  laboured 
this  point  before  him,  and  what  he  offers  on  this  head  hath  received 
a  full  answer.*  But  these  gentlemen  are  never  weary  of  repeating 
the  same  objections  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  not  the  least 
notice  had  been  ever  taken  of  them  before.  This  writer  is  pleased 
to  tell  us,  that,  *  among  the  free  will  offerings  offered  by  the  Jews 
under  the  law,  human  sacrifices  were  looked  upon  as  the  roost 
efficacious  and  acceptable  to  the  Lord.  And  though  they  were  not 
exacted  by  law  (though  if  the  interpretation  he  pretends  to  give  of 
Lev.  28,  29,  be  just,  they  were  exacted  by  law),  yet  they  were  en- 
couraged and  indulged  as  the  riches  and  donations,  and  as  the 
testimony  of  the  most  perfect  religion,  and  highest  degree  of  love 
to  God.  Indeed,  such  burnt-offerings  of  their  sons  and  daughters 
to  idols  and  false  gods  were  represented  as  the  greatest  possible 
abomination  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  such  oblations  were  regarded 
as  the  highest  possible  acts  of  relis:ion  and  devotion,  when  they 
were  intended  and  given  up  as  sacrifices  of  atonement  to  the  true 
God,'  pp.  129,  130. 

But  certainly,  since  there  are  such  particular  directions  given  in 
the  law  relating  to  sacrifices,  appointing  what  things  were  to  be 
offered  to  God,  and  in  what  manner ;  if  human  sacrifices,  or  the 
offering  of  their  sons  and  daughters,  were  there  designed  to  be 
encouraged  as  the  most  valuable  oblations,  and  acts  *  of  the  most 
perfect  religion,'  there  would  have  been  directions  in  the  law  con- 
cerning them.  And  there  not  being  the  least  direction  there  given 
relating  to  any  such  sacrifices,  when  there  are  such  minute  and 
particular  directions  in  every  other  kind  of  oblations,  is  a  manifest 

*  See  answer  io  Christianity  a8  o\d  v\a  ihc  Creation,  vol.  ii.  p.  4o8,  ol  scq. 
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proof  that  they  were  never  designed  to  be  encouraged  and  approved 
by  that  law,  and  indeed  is  equivalent  to  an  express  prohibition  of 
them  under  that  constitution.     For  they  were  strictly  enjoined  to 
keep  close  to  the  law  in  their  sacred  ceremonies,  and  not  to  add 
thereto  or  diminish  from  it,  and  particularly  were  not  suffered  to 
offer  any  other  sacrifices,  or  in  any  other  manner  than  was  there 
expressly  appointed.     But  besides  this,  there  is  as  plain  a  prohi- 
bition of  those  human  sacrifices  as  can  be  desired  in  the  law  itself, 
Deut.  xii.  80,  31.     In  that  chapter  God  forbids  his  people  to  wor- 
ship him  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  rites  with  which 
the  heathens  worshipped  their  idols.      In  the  beginning  of  that 
chapter,  after  having  mentioned  their  worshipping  their  gods  upon 
the  '  high  mountains'  and  '  hills,'  and  in  '  the  groves,'  and  with 
'  graven  images,'  he  adds,  ver.  4,  '  Thou  shalt  not  do  so  unto  the 
Lord  thy  God ;'  that  is,  tliou  shalt  not  offer  sacrifices  to  him  in  the 
high  places  and  groves  as  they  worshipped  their  idols ;    but  as  it 
follows,  ver.  5,  6,  '  Unto  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
choose,  shall  ye  come,  and  thither  shall  ye  bring  your  buriit-offer- 
ings,'  &c.,  and  then,  ver.  30,  31,  he  forbids  their  imitating  the  hea- 
thens in  offering  up  human  sacrifices  to  him  as  they  did  unto  their 
gods.     '  Take  heed  to  thyself  that  thou  be  not  snared  by  following 
tbem,  after  that  they  be  destroyed  before  thee,  and  that  thou  in- 
quire not  after  their  eods,  saying,  how  did  these  nations  serve  their 
gods  ?   even  so  will  I  do  hkewise.    Thou  shalt  not  do  so  unto  the 
Lord  thy  God :  for  every  abomination  to  the  Lord  which  he  hateth, 
have  they  done  unto  their  gods  :  for  even  their  sons  and  daughter 
they  have  burnt  in  the  fire  unto  their  gods.'     It  is  very  evident 
here  that  God  plainly  forbids  his  people,  not  only  to  worship  their 
gods,  but  to  imitate  them  in  the  manner  of  their  worship.     And 
particularly  he  mentions  their  sacrificing  of  their  sons  and  daughters 
to  their  gods,  as  a  thing  which  was  highly  abominable  in  his  sight ; 
and  that  therefore  the  Israelites  should  not  imitate  this  detestable 
practice  in  his  worship.     '  They  should  not  do  so  unto  the  Lord 
their  God.'     And  in  the  words  immediately  following  in  opposition 
to  this,  he  charges  them  to   *  observe  to  do  whatsoever  he  com- 
manded them  ;'  and  forbids  them  to  '  add  thereto  or  diminish  from 
it.'     Taking  the  whole  passage  together,  I  think  it  plainly  appears 
from  it,  that  by  the  law  of  Moses  God  was  so  far  from  encouraging 
the  Israelites  to  offer  up  human  sacrifices  to  him  as  the  heathens 
did  to  their  idols,  or  teaching  them  to  regard  it  as  the  highest  pos- 
sible act  of  devotion  when  done  to  the  true  God,  that  he  could 
not  more  strongly  express  his  absolute  detestation  and  abhorrence 
of  it. 

There  is  no  necessity,  therefore,  of  examining  the  author's  account 
of  that  passage,  Lev.  xxvii.  28,  29,  which  cannot  admit  the  in- 
terpretation he  puts  upon  it.  Indeed  the  account  he  gives  of  it, 
and  of  the  vows  intended  in  that  chapter,  is  so  confused  and  ob- 
scure, that  I  must  confess  I  do  not  understand  it,  and  it  is  of  little 
importance  to  seek  out  his  meaning.  I  shall  only  observe  that 
whereas  he  speaks  of  two  sorts  of  vows,  '  general  and  special;*  one 
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dUtinctioQ  between  them  he  supposes  to  lie  in  this,  that  with  regard 
to  the  former  there  was  a  right  of  redemption  by  the  law  ;  but  in  the 
latter  case,  whatever  portion  or  thing  had  been  thus  especially 
*  vowed »  must  be  destroyed  by  fire,  and  taken  off  from  the  ase  « 
man  as  a  burnt-offering  unto  the  Lord.'  And  to  this  he  applies  the 
28th  and  29ih  verses,  which  he  renders  thus :  '  Nevertheless  no- 
thing separate  from  the  common  use,  that  a  man  doth  separate 
unto  the  Lord,  of  all  that  he  hath,  whether  it  be  man  or  beast,  or  . 
land  of  his  inheritance,  may  be  sold  or  redeemed  ;  for  eveiy  thing 
separate  from  the  common  use  is  holy  unto  the  Lord :'  that  is,  ac- 
cording to  this  author's  account  of  it,  it  *  must  be  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  taken  off  from  the  use  of  man  as  a  burnt-offering  unto  the 
Lord.'  So  that  if  his  interpretation  be  admitted,  the  field  of  a 
man's  possession  when  thus  devoted  to  the  Lord,  was  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  taken  off  from  the  use  of  man  as  a  burnt-offer- 
ing unto  the  Lord  And  yet  he  that  here  makes  the  nature  of  these 
special  vows  to  consist  in  this,  that  what  was  thus  specially  vowed 
to  God  was  not  to  be  redeemed,  but  of  necessity  must  '  be  de- 
stroyed by  fire  as  a  burnt-offering  unto  the  Lord ;'  m  a  page  or  two  : 
after  declares,  that  the  thing  devoted  to  God  by  this  special  vow  \ 
became  the  '  absolute  property  of  the  priest,  who  might  either  I 
sacrifice  it,  or  sell  it,  as  he  thought  fit;  and  he  thinks  that  if  there  i 
were  net  ^  as  many  burnt-offerings  of  the  human  kind  as  there 
nught  have  been,  it  was  because  the  priest  had  good  reason  for  it, 
not  to  burn  any  thing  in  common  cases  that  would  yield  money,' 
p.  141.  Thus  our  Moral  Philosopher,  in  his  eager  zeal  to  expose 
the  priests'  mercenariness,  doth  not  reflect  that  he  contradicts  and 
exposes  himself  as  a  captious  and  inconsistent  writer. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  large  explication  of  that  passage,  Lev. 
xxvii.  28,  29,  which  he  has  so  miserably  mangled.  It  is  done  fiilly 
and  accurately  by  the  most  learned  Mr.  Selden,  lib.  4,  de  Jure 
Nat.  et  Gent.  cap.  6 — 11.  I  shall  only  observe  briefly,  that  the 
former  part  of  that  chapter  relates  to  things  dedicated  or  consecrated 
to  God  by  a  *  simple  vow,'  whether  men  or  beasts,  or  houses  or 
lands,  which  might,  after  having  been  thus  dedicated  or  conse- 
crated, be  redeemed  with  money.  The  28th  verse  relates  to  things 
devoted  to  God  by  a  cherem  (for  that  is  the  word  in  the  original, 
different  from  what  was  used  concerning  the  other  vows),  that  is, 
by  a  vow  of  a  peculiar  nature,  accompanied  with  a  cui'se  (for  this 
is  the  proper  notation  of  the  word) ;  and  whatever  a  man  *  should 
thus  devote  unto  the  Lord  of  all  that  he  had  (that  is,  of  persons  or 
things  that  were  his  own  property),  whether  of  man  or  beast,  or 
field  of  his  possession,  was  to  be  perpetually  employed  for  the  uses 
to  which  it  was  devoted.  The  man  that  gave  or  vowed  it  could 
never  redeem  it.  If  it  was  land  that  was  thus  devoted,  it  was  ab- 
solutely given  to  the  use  of  the  sanctuary ;  if  it  was  a  man  or  a 
slave  (for  this  is  spoken  concerning  such  men  as  were  their  abso- 
lute property,  and  included  under  that  general  expression,  '  all 
that  a  man  hath,'  that  is,  his  proper  goods),  he  was  to  be  per- 
petually employed  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuarv,  or  for  the  use  of 
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tbe  priests,  and  never  to  be  redeemed ;  such  probably  were  the 
Kethmims,  whom  David  and  the  princes  are  said  to  have  *  ap- 
pMnted  for  the  service  of  the  Levites/  Ezra  viii.  20.  This,  by  the 
inaDimous  consent  of  all  the  Jewish  writers  is  all  that  is  intended 
io  the  28th  verse ;  but  the  29th  verse,  which  follows,  doth  not 
relate  to  things  which  a  man  should  devote  to  sacred  uses  out  of 
what  he  had,  that  is,  of  his  own  possession  or  property,  of  which 
•lone  the  28th  verse  is  to  be  understood ;  but  it  relates  to  persons 
devoted  to  destruction  by  a  solemn  cherem  or  curse  ;  as  the 
Canaanites  were,  by  God's  own  appointment,  for  their  execrable 
wickedness.  An  instance  of  which  we  have  in  Jericho,  Josh.  vii. 
17,  18,  where  this  word  cherem  is  several  times  made  use  of  to 
iignify  their  beine  accursed,  or  devoted  to  utter  destruction.  And 
iiwh  of  the  Israelites  as  fell  into  open  idolatry,  were  also,  by  the 

Spointment  of  the  law  itself,  to  be  devoted  to  destruction.  See 
[od.  xxii.  20 :  '  He  that  sacrificeth  unto  any  God  save  unto  the 
Lord,  he  shall  be  utterly  destroyed ;  or  he  shall  be  devoted.'  For  the 
word  there  used  in  the  original  is  precisely  the  same  that  is  used  in 
tbe  passage  we  are  considering.  Lev.  xxvii.  29,  and  is  here  rendered 
'  devoted/  The  word  cherem  is  also  used,  Deut.  xiii.  15,  to  signify 
the  destruction  of  a  city  that  revolted  to  idolatry ;  it  was  to  be  ' 
destroyed  as  execrable  and  accursed.  And  accordingly  the  Sep- 
tuagint  render  the  original  word  which  we  translate  ^  destroying  it 
utterly,  ava^ifiari  avaSftfiarUrt,  ye  shall  curse  it  with  a  curse.  And 
none  of  these  persons  that  were  thus  devoted  to  destruction  for 
just  causes  by  a  solemn  cherem  or  curse  were  to  be  redeemed  :  no 
ransom  whatsoever  was  to  be  accepted  for  them,  but  tliey  were 
sure  to  be  put  to  death.  This  is  the  account  the  Jews  themselves 
give  of  this  passage,  Lev.  xxvii.  29,  and  which  renders  it  perfectly 
consistent  with  other  passages  in  the  law  ;  but  certainly  it  cannot 
be  understood  to  relate  to  human  sacrifices,  which,  as  I  have  shown, 
are  nowhere  required  in  the  law,  yea,  are  plainly  forbidden  there. 
As  to  the  instance  of  Jephthah  which  he  here  produces,  whether 
he  did  indeed  sacrifice  his  daughter  unto  the  Lord,  is  a  question 
debated  amongst  the  most  learned  critics,  both  Jews  and  Christians, 
and  still  like  to  be  so  ;  though  this  writer,  with  his  usual  confidence, 
very  magisterially  determines  it,  without  bringing  any  new  light  to 
the  question,  except  by  calling  the  opinion  he  does  not  like  '  mon- 
strous and  ridiculous.'  But  let  us  suppose  that  Jephthah  did  indeed 
sacrifice  his  daughter,  it  only  follows  that  he  did  wrong  in  it  through 
a  mistaken  zeal  and  scrupulosity  ;  since,  as  1  have  shown,  the  law 
of  Moses  nowhere  allowed  human  sacrifices.  None  of  the  Jews, 
ancient  or  modern,  that  ever  mention  this  action  of  Jephthah's,  ap- 

Erove  his  doing  it;  a^  if  it  had  been  approved  and  thought  fit  to 
e  imitated,  how  comes  it  that  this  is  the  only  instance  that  can  be 
produced,  and  that  we  have  no  account  of  any  of  their  most  zealous 
great  men  or  heroes  ever  ofiering  such  human  oblations,  as  un- 
doubtedly they  would  have  done,  if  such  oblations  had  been  re- 
garded as  the  most  exalted  acts  of  devotion  as  this  author  would 
have  us  believe  ? 
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The  argument  he  endeavours  to  bring  from  the  law  for  redeeming 
the  first-born  may  be  turned  against  him,  and  proves  the  very 
contrary  of  what  he  produces  it  for.     Since  when  God  challenges 
every  first  born  male  of  man  and  beast  to  himself,  in  memorial  of 
his  slaying  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians,  and  sparing  the  Israehtes, 
which  was  a  wise  constitution,  aptly  contrived  to  keep  up  a  con- 
stant memorial  of  this  most  extraordinary  event,  and  consequently 
of  their  deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  the  remembrance  of  which  it  was 
of  high  importance  to  preserve  throughout  all  their  generations ;  I 
say,  when  he  made  this  constitution,  he  commanded  the  first-born 
among  clean  beasts  to  be  sacrificed ;  but  with  regard  to  the  first- 
born of  unclean  beasts,  which  were  forbidden  in   the  law  to  be 
sacrificed^  and  all  the  first-born  among  men,  they  were  expressly 
commanded  to  redeem  them.     A  manifest  proof  that  as  he  would 
not  have  unclean  beasts  to  be  sacrificed,  so  neither  would  he  have 
any  human  sacrifices  to  be  offered  to  him.     This  is  the  plain 
original  law  relating  to  that  matter,  Exod.  xiii.  15,  18.     Yet  this 
writer  has  the  confidence  to  tell  us,  that  this  law  concerning  the 
redemption  of  the  first-bom,  which  he  calls  a  *  severe  law,  whereby 
were  enjoined  such  terrible  things  in  righteousness,'  laid  them  under 
an  obligation  to  sacrifice  their  first-born  children  unto  God.     He  is 
pleased,  indeed,  to  allow  that  *  this  law  was  afterwards  very  much 
mitigated  or  rather  repealed,*  viz.  upon  *  God's  accepting  all  the 
males  of  Levi  for  the  first-born  males  of  all  other  tribes,  as  a  ransom 
and  redemption  of  their  lives  and  souls.'     And  if  we  would  know 
how  far  that  severe  law  was  mitigated  or  repealed,  he  informs  us 
that  it  consisted  in  this,  that  *  God  hereby  remitted  the  legal  ob- 
ligation of  human  sacrifices,  and  left  it  to  the  frce  choice  and  volun- 
tary oblation  of  his  people,  whether  their  burnt-offerings  of  this 
kind  should  be  either  male  or  female,  and  whether  it  should  be  the 
first-born  or  not,'  see  pp.  137,  138.     So^  that  he  supposes,   that 
before  the  Levites  were  taken  instead  of  the  first-born,  the  Israelites 
were  under  a  le^al  obligation  to  offer  up  all  their  first-born  male 
children  as  sacrifices  or  burnt- offerings  unto  the  Lord  ;  and  after- 
wards they  had  the  honour  done  them  to  leave  it  to  their  choice, 
not  whether  they  should   offer  up  any  of  their  children  at  all,  but 
to  offer  either  males  or  females,  or  any  other  of  their  children,  whe- 
ther of  the  fii*st-born  or  not. 

But  certainly  an  author  that  is  capable  of  writing  at  this  rate 
can  have  little  regard  either  to  truth  or  decency,  or  to  his  own  re- 
putation ;  sin6e  it  is  impossible  he  should  not  be  sensible  that  all 
this  is  his  own  fiction,  without  the  least  foundation  in  the  law  itself 
to  support  it.  The  original  law  which  he  refers  to,  Exod.  xiii.,  is 
80  far  from  laying  the  Israelites  under  a  *  i^fl^l  obligation'  to  offer 
their  first-born  as  sacrifices  to  God,  that  to  have  done  so  would 
have  been  the  most  express  and  manifest  breach  of  that  law,  which 
at  the  same  time  that  it  commands  the  firstlings  of  clean  beasts  to 
he  sacrificed,  expressly  commands,  again  and  again,  not  that  the 
first-born  of  men  should  be  sacrificed,  but  that  they  should  be  *  re- 
deemed,' see  Exod.  xiii.  13,  14;  sec  also  Numb,  xviii.  16,  16.    And 
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when  God  took  the  Levites  instead  of  the  Brst-born  to  himself,  and 
declared  that  they  should  be  his,  as  the  first-born  should  have  been 
his  in  whose  stead  they  were  taken  ;  this  plainly  shows  that  as  the 
firstlings  of  clean  beasts  were  by  virtue  of  their  consecration  to  the 
Lord  to  be  sacrificed,  because  sacrifices  of  such  things  were  what 
the  Lord  accepted  ;  so  the  first-born  among  men,  by  virtue  of  their 
being  sanctified  to  the  Lord,  must  have  been  not  sacrificed,  but 
appropriated  to  his  more  immediate  use,  and  to  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary  ;  because  God  did  not  accept  of  human  sacrifices.  And 
accordingly  it  pleased  him  to  take  the  Levites  in  their  stead  to  serve 
him  in  the  sanctuary,  whom  he  gave  to  Aaron  and  the  priests  to 
minister  unto  them.  This  is  the  plain  meaning  of  that  transaction 
of  which  we  have  an  account,  Numb.  iii.  7,  8,  9,  12,  13,  41,  45. 
His  poor  playing  upon  the  word  redeemed  is  too  trifling  and  con- 
temptible to  be  taken  notice  of  in  opposition  to  the  evident  meaning 
of  the  text 

The  instance  he  produceth  of  Abraham^s  attempting  to  offer  up 
his  son  Isaac  is  so  far  from  proving  that  God  is  represented  in  the 
buoks  of  Moses  as  approving  human  sacrifices,  that  it  rather  proves 
the  contrary ;  since,  though  God  for  the  trial  of  his  faith  and  obe- 
dience saw  fit  to  command  him  to  offer  up  Isaac,  yet  he  would  not 
suffer  him  to  execute  it.  His  forbidding  him  by  a  voice  from 
heaven  to  lay  his  hand  upon  his  son,  showed  that  though  he  would 
have  his  servants  pay  an  entire  submission  to  his  authority  and 
will  in  all  things,  and  to  be  ready  to  renounce  their  dearest  interests 
for  his  sake,  yet  to  be  worshipped  with  human  sacrifices  was  what 
be  did  not  approve,  and  would  not  in  any  case  permit ;  and  there- 
fore would  not  suffer  it  to  take  effect,  not  even  in  this  single  and 
extraordinary  instance,  though  he  could  easily  have  raised  Isaac 
from  the  dead,  and  have  thus  restored  him  to  his  indulgent 
father. 

But  this  case  deserves  to  be  more  distinctly  considered,  especially 
as  our  author  here  expresseth  himself  with  such  a  peculiar  air  of 
confidence  and  triumph,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  that  could  not  possibly 
be  defended.  And  many  have  taken  pleasure  in  representing  it  as 
absolutely  contrary  to  all  justice  and  reason,  and  the  law  of  nature, 
though  the  Scripture  bestoweth  high  encomiums  upon  it  as  a  noble 
instance  of  Abraham's  faith  and  obedience. 

Our  Moral  Philosopher  would  be  thought  to  state  the  question 
relating  to  the  case  of  Abraham  with  greater  exactness  than  hath 
been  hitherto  done,  and  pretends  that  it  hath  been  very  much  mis- 
taken by  those  that  have  undertaken  to  defend  it.  He  acknow- 
ledgeth  that '  no  doubt  but  every  positive  law,  of  what  natui*e  or  kind 
soever,  must  be  just  and  right,  supposing  it  to  be  a  command  from 
God,  how  unreasonable  or  unfit  soever  it  might  appear  to  our  weak, 
nnperfecly  and  limited  understandings.  But  then  he  saith,  *  the 
questioD  is,  how  God  should  command  any  such  things,  or  what 
proof  could  be  given  of  it  if  he  did.  A  question  which  our  sys- 
tematical divines  and  positive  law-men  never  cared  to  meddV^  y<\\\\» 


to,  if  they  would 
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m«ft:«is.:iiiutiic^  "xitfv  loiM-ir  inm  la  nsw  j^  m  h»  own  comprehen- 
«nr  v-^^rv  in  itf  ^4:1:^  :ai^!n  v  le  ic  unt  pmoer  to  be  required  of  us 
IT  ~aac  ^^nrsmticaac;  jt  tunn:^  in«i  oaT.  ti^crefcce,  see  reasons  for 
ttv'tT^^  "^^c^if  ^Tjmiiiuiiu;^  TTAnt  is^  wmcii  we  00  not  at  present  see, 
Jur  ^oil  ^inww  i:Ti*rviiTiSw  Sue  *ie  nirsiier  asks^  if  God  gave  such 
1  ,Vtt:aittinr».  ▼lac  7r.w  rmiu  3«  ^^rja  cc  it  f  And  Le  particularly 
fi«iK$^  -  'Srm  Txnui  A:c-itmm  u  kscw  r^  *^  I  answer,  that  Abraham 
i3«w  c  >«  ;x*r«jrxiimr5  Tsw^iaom*  wiick  ■ay  be  conveyed  into 
t:i**  itimr  •*ci  -wv't  jvwKwem^-  TT^««5ab4e  feht  and  evidence 
^iiiu  1  sti-T  r»x  ic  ni:r>«  i«:uec  :t  r:  :naii  ct  any  thing  that  he  hears 
,x  ««es.  tTcnofnimi  ^iicd  «e  ibc^v.  rev  1* — 1-1,  where  it  is  also 
!?iK*wn  rut:  t:i^  *jc:icr  ims^it  ackscwjccseth  that  snch  an  imroe- 
iu:?*  -^^^♦Jicctt  3ia«  c^^  -^c:  I'SsnTTiace  azad  certainty  to  the  mind 
<^ia:.  r.*  t^a:  irnso^:  T*jat  a  nsidiunBiticai  demonstration.  And 
nirrx'i  arx-  w*:i  r^j^ctiTi  ;^  ^iII^  cast  0*  Abraham,  I  cannot  but 
t2iciL  :.*«?  r-rfec^xa  Xi.mccAi^'r^  asakes  a  very  iust  and  sensible 
cc* :  •  Tb*:  w>*  xre  ::4i:£iit  ry  libas  hfistcry  that  the  prophets  were 
ralbr  a<5KLre*i  cf  :2»  r^:i  c<^  lirose  ihirgs  which  God  spake  to  tbem, 
which  :beT  SrfM^f«  a$  <tp:e^ly  » things  of  sense.  For  if  Abraham 
fc*d  izi  :r.e  >is5  cccbc^*.  wictfeer  ih»  wa#  the  will  of  God  or  no, 
he  wvH^ki  nev^r  fea^iv  cvo^ected  to  a  thin^  which  nature  abhorred/ 
More  Xevoch.  p.  3*  cap.  *J4. 

It  win  farther  cocnrm  ths«  if  it  be  conskieied,  that  this  was  not 
the  first  ume  of  God^s  commanicating  his  will  to  Abraham  in  a 
wav  of  extraordinary  revelation.  He  had  done  it  several  times 
be/ore,  and  that  in  such  a  manner  as  gave  him  fiiU  assurance  that 
it  was  God  that  spake  to  him.*  In  obedience  to  the  will  of  God 
thus  signified  he  nad  left  his  own  country  and  kindred,  and  came 
into  a  land  that  he  was  an  entire  stranger  to.     And  when  it  was 

•  H*#»  thin  w«n  ufjfH,  *  R^TcUlion  ezamined  with  Candour.*  rol.  ii.  dissert.  8. 
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leclared  to  him  ia  the  same  way  of  extraordinary  revelation^  that 
be  should  have  a  son  by  his  wife  Sarah,  though  he  was  an  hundred 
fears  old,  and  she  was  ninety ^  and  had  been  barren  ail  her  days  : 
be  firmly  believed  it,  however  incredible  it  might  seem  to  be,  be* 
rause  he  knew  and  was  persuaded  that  it  was  God  himself  that 
promiaed  it.  And  this  promise  of  God,  though  contrary  to  the 
irourse  of  nature,  was  exactly  fulfilled.  When,  therefore,  the  com- 
mand came  to  him  about  sacrificing  his  son,  it  found  him  perfectly 
nrell  ac<^uainted  with  the  manner  of  God's  appearing  to  him,  anSi 
communicating  his  will.  And  however  strange  and  unaccountable 
that  command  might  appear,  yet  he  knew,  by  undoubted  evidences, 
that  it  was  the  same  God  that  spake  to  him,  and  gave  him  this 
command,  that  had  spoken  to  him  on  so  many  occasions  before, 
and  had  entered  into  covenant  with  him,  and  given  him  so  many 
tokens  of  his  favour.  And  as  his  soul  was  steadily  possessed  with 
the  most  adoring  thoughts  of  God's  supreme  authority  and  do- 
minion, and  the  most  unshaken  persuasion  of  his  power,  wisdom, 
righteousness,  and  goodness,  so  he  did  not  doubt  but  he  had  wise 
and  glorious  ends  in  view  in  this  particular  extraordinary  method 
of  procedure,  though  he  could  not  at  present  distinctly  discern 
them ;  and  therefore  exercised  an  implicit  dependence  on  the  su- 
preme wisdom  and  goodness,  and  an  entire  resignation  to  the  divine 
will.  He  knew  what  promises  God  had  made  to  him  with  regard 
to  Isaac,  and  was  firmly  persuaded  that  he  would  order  matters  so 
that  they  should  all  be  fully  accomplished  ;  and  that  as  he  had 
received  nim  from  God  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  now  was 
goine  to  give  him  up  to  him  in  obedience  to  his  command,  so  he 
shoakl  receive  him  from  him  again  to  greater  advantage ;  '  account- 
ing that  God  was  able  to  raise  him  from  the  dead ;'  as  the  apostle 
expresaeth  it,  Heb.  xi.  19.  Considered  in  this  view  there  is  no- 
Ibine  in  Abraham's  conduct  that  is  absurd  or  contrary  to  reason, 
nothing  but  what  is  suitable  to  his  own  amiable  character,  and 
which  manifested  the  most  excellent  dispositions.  And  if  God  saw 
fit  to  take  this  extraordinary  method  to  produce  those  glorious  dis- 
poaations  into  a  full  and  open  light  to  the  view  and  admiration  of 
angels  and  men,  by  exercising  him  with  one  of  the  greatest  trials 
that  human  nature  can  undergo  (for  what  could  be  a  greater  trial 
than  to  command  him  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac,  who  was  the  heir 
of  lh«  promises,  which  seemed  not  only  to  be  a  losine  his  most  be- 
feved  SOD,  but  a  subverting  all  his  own  hopes  and  the  promises 
Bade  to  him  ?)  I  can  see  nothing  in  this  that  can  be  proved  to  be 
noworthy  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness.  The  temporary 
pangs  and  uneasiness  this  gave  Abraham  were  abundantly  com- 
pensated by  the  unalterable  transports  of  joy  that  must  needs  have 
overflowed  his  soul  when  he  found  his  beloved  child  at  once  re- 
stoied  to  him  as  it  were  from  the  dead,  his  obedience  so  highly  ap- 
proved by  God  himself,  and  the  promises  renewed  to  him  in  a  more 
ample  and  glorious  manner  than  before.  This  triumph  of  hi  s  faith 
in  sach  an  unparalleled  trial,  must  have  produced  a  Baliat^LcUoxi  ol 
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mind  that  lasted  through  his  whole  life,  and   hath  rendered  him 
illustrious  to  all  generations. 

But  our  author  puts  another  question,  and  that  is,  *  What  proof 
could  Abraham  give  that  he  had  any  such  command  or  reTelation 
from  God  ?  Will  any  of  our  present  clergy  undertake  to  prove  that 
Buch  a  command  from  God  to  Abraham  can  be  now   credible  or 

Erobable  to  us  ?  It  may  be  probable  enough  that  either  Abraham 
ad  such  a  belief  or  conceit,  or  that  Moses  mistook  the  case.  But 
that  God  in  this  or  any  other  case  should  '  dissolve  the  law  of 
nature,'  and  make  it  a  man's  duty,  as  a  thing  morally  reasonable 
and  fit,  to  act  contiary  to  all  the  natural  principles  and  passions  of 
the  human  constitution,  is  absolutely  incredible,  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  proved,'  p.  133. 

I  shall  first  show  what  reasonable  proof  we  have  that  Abraham 
had  such  a  command  or  revelation  from  God,  and  then  answer  the 
author's  objections  aj^ainst  it. 

He  grants  that  it  is  probable  enough,  that  *  either  Abraham  had 
such  a  belief  or  conceit,  or  that  Moses  mistook  the  case.'  With 
regard  to  Moses,  not  to  insist  at  present  on  his  extraordinary  in- 
spiration, of  which  there  is  sufficient  proof,  he  appears  to  have  been 
perfectly  well  apprised  of  the  principal  circumstances  of  the  life  of 
Abraham,  their  great  and  renowned  ancestor ;  for  whom  they  had 
the  profoundest  veneration,  and  the  covenant  made  with  whom  was 
the  grand  foundation  of  their  hopes.  He  carefully  records  the 
principal  events  that  befel  him,  and  especially  this,  which  was  the 
roost  remarkable  of  them  all.  Moses  himself  was  far  from  encou- 
raging human  oblations,  which,  as  I  have  shown,  are  plainly  for- 
bidden in  his  law.  And  it  was  a  thing  in  itself  so  strange  and  im- 
probable, that  such  a  man  as  Abraham,  of  great  power  and  riches, 
renowned  for  his  wisdom  and  probity  as  well  as  piety  towards  God, 
who  had  only  one  son  by  his  beloved  wife  Sarah,  the  child  of  his 
old  age,  on  whom  he  had  fixed  all  his  hopes,  should  attempt  to 
slay  him  with  his  own  hands,  and  offer  him  up  for  a  burnt-offerino-, 
that  no  reason  can  be  given  why  Moses  should  have  recorded  it,  If 
he  had  not  been  fully  assured  of  the  truth  of  the  fact.  No  doubt, 
Abraham  himself  gave  an  account  of  the  whole  transaction,  and 
how  the  execution  of  it  was  prevented,  and  so  did  Isaac  too,  who 
was  a  competent  witness  of  it,  being  of  sufficient  age  when  it  hap- 
pened, and  who  was  himself  to  have  been  the  victim.  And  we 
may  justly  conclude,  that  there  was  no  particular  of  Abraham's 
whole  life  which  was  more  universally  known,  and  the  memory  of 
which  was  more  carefully  preserved  than  this,  since  it  must  neces- 
sarily have  made  a  greater  noise  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  was 
the  most  extraordinary  of  them  all. 

But  the  chief  question  is  still  behind  :  supposing  that  Abraham 
had  a  belief  or  conceit  (to  use  this  author's  expressions)  that  he 
bad  received  such  a  command  from  God,  ^how  can  it  be  made 
credible  or  probable  to  us,'  that  he  really  received  it  from  God  ? 
'  answer,  that  either  he  received  this  command  from  God,  or  it 
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as  owing  to  the  illusions  of  an  evil  spirit,  or  to  the  heat  of 
is  own  enthusiastic  imagination.  That  it  was  not  owing  to  the 
[usions  of  an  '  evil  spirit/  is  manifest  among  other  reasons  from 
le  conclusion  of  it.  Can  it  be  supposed^  that  if  an  evil  spirit 
ad  carried  him  on  so  far,  he  would  nave  hindered  him  when  he 
as  on  the  point  of  accomplishing  it?  For  it  was  evidently  the 
ime  power  that  bid  him  do  it,  and  afterwards  hindered  his  exe- 
uting  his  purpose.  Besides,  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  a  wise 
iid  good  God  who  had  honoured  Abraham  with  such  extraordi- 
lary  manifestations  of  his  favour  and  revelations  of  his  will,  would 
ufibr  an  evil  being  so  to  personate  him,  to  give  commands  to  his 
aithful  servant  in  his  name,  in  a  manner  so  proper  to  the  Deity, 
hat  Abraham,  who  had  been  used  to  divine  communications,  could 
lot  possibly  distinguish  this  message  of  Satan  from  the  immediate 
x^mmand  of  God  himself  and  was  thereby  under  a  necessity  of 
being  deceived  in  a  matter  of  such  vast  importance :  and  indeed, 
if  it  was  an  evil  spirit  that  gave  this  command,  and  then  so  solemnly 
renewed  the  promise  and  covenant  made  with  Abraham,  it  must  be 
said  it  was  an  evil  spirit  that  had  all  along  appeared  to  him  with 
sach  a  divine  majesty,  and  that  took  upon  him  the  character  of 
God  Almighty  and  All-sufficient,  and  made  him  such  promises  with 
regard  to  him  and  to  his  seed.  And  if  so,  then  it  was  an  evil 
spirit  that  appeared  to  Moses,  and  wrought  all  the  stupendous  mi- 
racles that  were  done  at  the  establishment  of  the  law  ;  and  that 
inspired  the  prophets  under  the  Old  Testament,  and  afterwards 
sent  Jesus  Christ  into  the  world,  and  raised  him  from  the  dead, 
and  confirmed  the  gospel  with  such  a  series  of  illustrious  attes- 
tations. For  he  that  did  all  this  is  the  same  that  all  along  cha- 
racterized himself  with  the  title  of  the  God  of  Abraham  ;  and  there 
is  a  constant  reference  to  the  promises  and  covenant  made  with 
Abraham,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New. 

But  besides  that,  it  would  be  to  the  highest  degree  absurd^  to 
imagine  that  an  evil  spirit  should  carry  on  an  uniform  design  to 
promote  the  cause  of  piety,  righteousness,  and  virtue  among  men, 
and  to  destroy  his  own  kingdom  and  interests ;  besides  this,  I  say, 
to  suppose  an  evil  being  to  have  such  influence,  and  to  exert  such 
amazmg  acts  of  power  and  majesty  for  so  long  a  succession  of  ages, 
without  ever  being  controlled  or  overruled,  is  absolutely  inconsist- 
ent with  the  belief  of  a  wise  and  good  presiding  Providence.  It 
confounds  all  our  notions  of  the  Deity,  and  introduces  two  supreme 
independent  principles,  or  rather  it  leaves  no  good  principle  at  all, 
but  makes  the  God  that  governs  the  world,  and  presides  over  the 
affairs  of  men,  to  be  an  evil  being. 

But  if  our  author  will  not  venture  to  say  that  it  was  an  evil 
spirit  that  appeared  unto  A\»raham,  and  gave  him  this  command,  it 
will  be  said,  that  his  believing  he  had  a  command  from  God,  was 
wholly  owing  to  the  deception  of  his  own  imagination,  and  the 
force  of  his  enthusiasm,  but  neither  can  this  be  supported  if  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  be  considered.  Abraham  believed  that 
God  had  given  him  Isaac  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  that  by 
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him  he  was  to  have  the  posterity  that  was  to  inherit  the  hxAi 
Canaan ;  by  him  he  was  to  have  that  seed  in  whom  all  the  fai 
of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed ;  in  a  word,  he  looked^upcm 
child  as  the  heir  of  all  the  promises^  and  of  the  covenant.    ~ 
being  his  sentiments^  and  which  were  confirmed  in  him  by  rej 
revelations  from  time  to  time,  it  could  never  have  entered  into 
mind^  merely  by  the  force  of  his  own  imagination,  that  Crod 
had  promised  ail  this,  would  require  of  him  to  put  Isaac  to  dt 
in  whom  alone  all  these  promises  were  to  receive  their  accompli 
ment.     However  strong  we  suppose  the  force  of  his  enthusiasm 
be,  it  would  never  have  carriea  him  to  imagine  a  thing  contrary 
all  his  hopes  and  expectations,  and  to  all  the  former  revelaf 
which  he  believed  he  had  received  from  God.     It  would  have 
duced  visions  more  agreeable  to  his  darling  hopes  which  he  bad 
long  conceived,  and  which  were  so  deeply  fixed  in  his  soul.    Bi 
if  we  should  suppose  that  he  had  conceived  so  strange  and  wild 
fancy  in  his  circumstances,  as  to  cause  him  to  believe  so  strongl] 
that  God  had  given  him  such  a  command,  how  comes  it  that 
same  heated  imagination  did  not  carry  him  to  execute  it  ?     Can 
be  imagined  that  the  same  pang  of  enthusiasm  that  wrought  ii 
him  so  strong  and  peremptory  an  assurance,  that  it  was  the  coukI 
mand  of  heaven  that  he  should  sacrifice  his  son,  and  that  carriel' 
him  to  the  very  point  of  executing  it,  should  in  the  same  instant 
make  him  believe  that  he  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  forbidding  ] 
him  ?    This  is   absolutely   inconceivable.     His  stopping  in  sa^  1 
circumstances,  and  when  he  was  so  absolutely  possessed  with  the 
belief  of  a  divine  command,  could  never  be  owmg  to  the  workings 
merely  of  his  own  fancy ;  and  showed  that  neitner  the  beginning 
nor  the  ending  of  it  was  owing  to  the  mere  heat  of  his  own  iroa* 
gination. 

A^in,  if  all  this  from  first  to  last  was  an  illusion  of  Abraham's 
own  imagination,  and  entirely  owing  to  the  force  of  his  enthusiasm, 
then  it  must  have  been  supposed  that  his  other  visions,  and  the 
appearances  of  God  to  him,  and  the  promises  made  to  him  were 
also  nothing  else  but  workings  of  his  own  fancy.  And  no  doubt 
this  author  would  have  it  understood  so.  But  we  have  good  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary.  Could  he  by  the  mere  force  of  enthusiasm 
foretel  that  his  posterity  should  be  in  a  state  of  servitude  and  afflic- 
tion in  a  foreign  land,  and  at  the  end  of  four  hundred  years  be 
brought  out  in  a  wonderful  manner  with  great  substance,  and  re- 
turn again  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  have  it  given  them  for  an 
inheritance?  see  Gen.  xv.  13 — 16.  Could  his  enthusiasm  enable 
him  certainly  to  know  that  his  wife  Sarah,  who  had  been  barren  all 
her  days,  and  was  then  ninety  years  old,  should  bear  him  a  child 
when  ne  was  an  hundred  ?  Or  if  he  had  been  so  wild  as  to  have 
conceived  an  expectation  of  a  thing  so  absolutely  beyond  the 
course  of  nature,  could  he  by  the  mere  force  of  enthusiasm  have 
efiected  it  ? 

Add  to  this,  that  Abraham  was  a  wise  and  excellent  person,  one 
of  the  most  honoured  and  distinguished  characters  in  all  antiquity; 
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Munent  for  his  piety,  prudence^  and  probity,  and  therefore  greatly 
tcted  when  alive,  and  his  uiemoiy  afterwards  had  in  the  highest 
m  and  veneration  throughout  all  the  east :  whereas  according 
18  representation  he  must  have  been  a  perfect  madman,  one  of 
Eldest  and  most  frantic  enthusiasts  that  ever  lived.     His  faith 
mach  celebrated  in  Scripture  was  all  frenzy,  and  he  believed  not 
God,  but  in  the  illusions  of  his  own  heated  imagination.     How  is 
JUm  consistent  with  the  account  given  of  him  both  in  the   Old 
Restameiit  and  the  New  ?    The  law,  the  prophets,  our  Saviour  Jesus 
jhnBtj  and  his  apostles,  all  concur  in  giving  testimony  to  Abraham 
m  an  illustrious  prophet,  who  had  immediate  communication  with 
lie  Deity,  and  to  whom  God  was  pleased  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
to  reveal  and  make  known  his  will.     The  reality  or  God's  ap- 
neas to  Abraham,  oft  he  covenant  made  with  him,  and  the  pro- 
given  him  is  every  where  supposed,  and  continually  referred  to. 
it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  succeeding  revelations.     He  is  ho- 
loored  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New,  with  the  glo- 
icHis  title  of  the  'friend  of  God,'  Isa.  xli.  8  ;  James  ii.  23.     Our 
laviour,  whenever  he  mentions  him,  does  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
liows  the  high  esteem  he  had  for  him ;  and  he  positively  declares, 
liat  ^Abraham  saw  his  day  and  was  glad,'  which  evidently  relates 
0  the  promise  made  to  him,  that  in  his  '  seed  should  all  the  nations 
if  the  earth  be  blessed  ;'  which  was  particularly  renewed  to  him  on 
ihe  occasion  we  have  been  now  considering.     The  apostle  Paul,  for 
vhom  this  writer  professes  a  great  respect,  frequently  takes  notice 
af  the  promises  given  by  God  to  Abraham,  and  the  covenant  made 
irith  him,  as  things  of  undoubted  certainty ;  he  often  makes  men- 
Am  of  him  with  the  most  glorious  encomiums,  as  the  most  emi«- 
■ent  example  of  a  noble  and  steady  faith  in  God  to  all  generations, 
the  'father  of  all  the  faithful ;'  ana  represents  all  true  Christians  as 
his  '  seed,  and  blessed  together  with  him.'     And  lastly,  with  re- 
spect to  this  particular  instance  of  his  offering  to  sacrifice  his  son, 
this,  instead  of  being  represented  as  a  mad  fit  of  enthusiasm,  only 
owing  to  the  frenzy  of  an  over-heated  imagination,  is  mentioned 
by  two  inspired  writers,  St.  Paul  and  St.  James,  as  the  most  illus- 
trious  proof  of  the  greatness  of  his  faith  and  obedience.     The  tes- 
timony of  the  apostle  Paul  to  this  purpose  is  very  remarkable,  Heb. 
Tu  17,  18,  19  :   *  By  faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  tried,  offered  up 
Isaac  :  and  he  that  had  received  the  promises,  offered  up  his  only 
begotten  son :  of  whom  it  was  said,  that  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be 
called :  accounting  that  God  was  able  to  raise  him  up  even  from 
the  dead ;  from  whence  also  he  received  him  in  a  figure.      To  which 
may  be  added  that  of  St.  James^  which  is  no  less  full  and  express, 
James  ii.  21, 22, 23 :  *  Was  not  Abraham  our  father  justified  by  works 
when  he  had  offered  Isaac  his  son  upon  the  altar  ?  Seest  thou  how 
faith  wrought  with  his  works,  and  by  works  was  faith  made  per- 
fect?    And  the  Scripture  was  fulfilled,  which  saith,  Abraham  be- 
lieved God,  and  it  was  imputed  unto  him  for  righteousness,  and  he 
was  called  the  friend  of  God.' 

By  this  time  this  writer  may  see  upon  what  grounds  it  is  credible 
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and  probable  to  us,  that  Abraham  had  not  merely  a  belief  or  coa- 
ceit  of  such  a  thing,  that  is,  that  he  was  not  merely  a  frantic  vision- 
ary or  enthusiast,  but  that  he  really  had  such  a  command  from 
God,  which  he  imagines  none  of  our  present  clergy  will  undertake 
to  prove. 

But  our  author  has  fairly  let  us  know,  that  whatever  proof  conU 
be  produced  for  it,  he  would  have  no  regard  to  it,  since  he  roundly 
pronounces  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  proved.  ^That  God  in  thii 
or  any  other  case  should  dissolve  the  law  of  nature,  and  make  it  a 
man^s  duty  as  a  thing  morally  reasonable  and  fit,  to  act  contrafy 
to  all  the  natural  principles  and  passions  of  the  human  constitu- 
tion, is  absolutely  incredible,  and  cannot  possibly  be  proved.  And 
upon  such  a  supposition,  I  defy  all  the  clergy  in  England  to  prove 
that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  law  of  nature,  or  that  any  thii^ 
can  be  just  or  unjust,  morally  fit  or  unfit,  antecedent  to  a  positive 
will,  tor  upon  this  principle  I  think  it  is  evident  that  nothing 
can  be  right  or  wrong,  fit  or  unfit  in  the  reason  of  things ;  but 
that  God  may  command  the  most  unfit  or  unrighteous  things  by 
mere  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure.  A  supposition  which  must  un- 
hinge the  whole  frame  of  nature,  and  leave  no  human  creature  any 
rule  of  action  at  all.'  And  in  his  great  kindness  to  the  clergy 
he  supposes  this  to  be  the  reason,  viz.  because  it  unhinges  the 
whole  frame  of  nature,  and  leaves  men  no  rule  of  action  at  all, 
this  '  is  the  reason  that  the  hierarchy  in  all  ages  and  countries  have 
been  infinitely  fond  of  such  a  notion,  and  have  greedily  snatched 
at  this  instance,  in  order  to  set  aside  the  law  of  nature,  and  to 
substitute  their  own  positive  laws  in  the  room  of  it,'  pp.  133,  134. 
By  the  way  I  would  observe,  that  the  apostle  Paul  himself,  whom 
this  writer  calls  the  *  great  freethinker  of  his  age,  the  bold  and 
brave  defender  of  reason  against  authority,'  p.  74,  must  be  involved 
in  the  same  accusation  of  designing  to  subvert  the  law  of  nature ; 
since  as  I  have  shown,  he  highly  extols  this  action  of  Abraham  as 
a  glorious  proof  of  his  faith  and  obedience  to  God.  So  that  here  we 
have  a  specimen  of  our  author  s  regard  for  the  apostle  and  for  Chris- 
tianity, of  which  we  shall  have  many  instances  before  we  have  done. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  a  more  particular  consideration  of  what  he 
offers.  I  will  grant  him,  in  as  strong  terms  as  he  pleases,  that 
there  is  a  Maw  of  nature,'  that  is,  a  law  that  hath  a  real  and  just 
foundation  in  the  very  nature  of  things:  and  that  there  is  right 
and  wrong,  fit  and  unfit  in  the  very  nature  and  reason  of  things  ; 
that  is,  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  things  that  makes  it 
fit  and  proper  for  reasonable  creatures  to  act  after  such  or  such 
a  manner,  in  such  or  such  circumstances  and  relations.  Nay 
further,  I  will  readily  own  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  law  of 
nature,  or  it  is  fit  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  parents  should 
love  their  children  and  cherish  them,  and  endeavour  to  pre- 
serve their  lives,  and  to  <do  them  good;  and  that  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  things  unfit  that  they  should  do  them  hurt,  and 
destroy  them.  But  this  is  not  to  be  understood  in  so  extensive  a 
sense  as  if  it  admitted  of  no  limitation,  and  as  if  in  no  case  what- 
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•oever  it  could  ever  be  lawful  for  parents  to  put  their  children  to 
death.  I  shall  not  insist  on  the  laws  of  several  nations,  particu- 
Itrly  the  ancient  Roman  laws,  which  gave  parents  a  power  of  life 
and  death  over  their  own  children  ;  but  I  believe  it  will  scarce  be 
denied  that  cases  may  happen  where  it  may  become  the  duty  of  a 
parent,  if  he  be  at  the  same  time  a  magistrate,  to  inflict  upon  his  chil- 
dren a  capital  punishment,  if  their  crimes  require  it«  And  Brutus 
was  always  admired  by  Rome  when  in  its  liberty,  for  causing  his 
SODS  to  be  scourged  and  put  to  death  in  his  sight,  for  endeavouring 
to  betray  their  country.  In  these  instances  indeed  the  children 
are  supposed  to  be  criminal.  But  let  us  put  the  case,  that  a  pa- 
tent by  giving  up  his  own  son  to  death,  tnough  the  best  deservmg 
in  the  world,  and  chargeable  with  no  crime,  could  deliver  his  coun- 
try from  slavery  and  ruin,  the  very  law  of  nature  in  such  a  case 
would  make  it  his  duty  to  control  nis  natural  aflection  to  his  own 
ofi&pring;,  and  cause  it  to  give  way  to  a  superior  law,  the  good  of 
the  public.  And  as  the  public  good  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  a 
Blanks  controUing  his  private  aflection,  and  acting  contrary  in  some 
particular  instances  to  what  otherwise  would  be  his  duty  in  private 
relations^  so  the  command  of  God,  when  once  it  is  sufficiently 
knowDy  in  what  particular  way  soever  we  come  to  know  it,  is  a 
good  and  valid  reason  for  controlling  private  aflections  and  incli- 
nations. 

This  writer  himself  seems  willing  to  own,  that  in  case  God 
should  require  such  a  thing,  it  would  be  our  duty  to  obey ;  but 
then  he  denies  that  God  can  require  any  such  thing.  He  thinks 
'  it  absolutely  incredible  that  God  should  in  any  case  dissolve  the 
law  of  nature,  and  make  it  a  man*s  duty  as  a  thing  morally  rea- 
sonable and  fit  to  act  contrary  to  all  the  natural  principles  and  pas- 
nons  of  the  human  constitution.'  But  it  is  far  from  being  true, 
that  God  can  in  no  case  make  it  our  duty  to  act  contrary  to  the 
natural  principles  and  passions  of  the  human  constitution :  or 
that  his  requiring  this  would  be  a  dissolving  the  law  of  nature ;  at  that 
rate,  where  are  all  the  noble  duties  of  self-denial  and  mortification, 
which  our  Saviour  so  much  insists  upon  ?  When  he  urges  it 
as  our  duty  to  be  ready  to  *  forsake  father,  and  mother,  and 
houses,  and  lands,  yea,  and  our  own  lives  also  for  his  sake ;'  and 
declares,  that  he  that  '  loveth  any  of  these'  more  than  him  is  not 
worthy  of  him  ;'  is  not  this  to  oblige  us  in  such  particular  instances 
to  contract  our  natural  appetites  and  passions,  and  the  dearest  in- 
chnations  and  interests  of  the  flesh  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  a 
good  conscience  ?  And  this  is  certainly  an  instance  of  the  most  ex- 
alted virtue  that  human  nature  is  capable  of.  At  least,  I  believe  if 
the  case  were  put,  that  a  man  was  to  lose  his  life,  his  liberty,  his 
wife  and  children,  and  give  them  up  to  death  for  the  sake  of  his 
country,  this  would  be  owned  to  be  illustrious  virtue.  However, 
this  I  am  sure  of,  that  a  man  that  would  have  asserted  the  con- 
trary in  Greece  or  Rome,  when  learning  and  virtue  flourished  most 
there,  would  have  been  despised  and  abhorred  as  the  basest  and 
most  abject  of  men.     And  any  writer  that  would  have  maintained 
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such  a  thingy  would  scarce  have  been  thouglit  worthy  to  hve 
among  them.  And  our  love  to  God  ought  certainly  to  be  as  strong 
in  us  as  love  to  our  country  ;  yea,  and  superior  too,  since  we  owe 
more  to  God  than  to  any  man,  or  to  all  men  together.  And  if 
to  control  and  overrule  our  private  natural  affections  and  interests 
in  such  cases  be  no  breach  of  the  law  of  nature,  but  be  rather  a 
glorious^  instance  of  the  roost  eminent  and  consummate  piety  and 
virtue,  and  a  fulfilling  the  noblest  and  highest  part  of  that  law, 
whereby  we  are  obliged  to  prefer  the  public  to  our  own  private 
good,  and  to  love  God  above  all,  and  yield  the  most  entire  unre- 
served subjection  and  obedience  to  him  ;  then  I  cannot  .see  how  it 
can  be  thought  unworthy  of  God,  the  supreme  Governor  of  the 
world,  who  has  an  absolute  dominion  over  his  creatures,  to  lay  in- 
junctions upon  them  in  some  extraordinary  instances  with  this  veiy 
view,  to  exercise  and  manifest  this  noble  disposition,  and  give  it 
an  opportunity  of  exerting  itself:  still  taking  this  along  with  us, 
whicn  we  may  be  sure  will  always  be  the  case,  that  however  diffi- 
cult and  shocking  such  a  trial  may  at  present  appear  to  be,  yet  a 
wise  and  good  God  will  take  care  that  it  shall  be  crowned  in  the 
issue  with  a  proportionably  higher  reward,  and  shall  upon  the  whole 
turn  to  the  person's  own  greater  glory  and  happiness. 

Of  this  kind  was  the  command  given  to  Abraham  to  sacrifice  his 
beloved  son.  God  did  not  command  him  absolutely  to  hate  his 
son,  vvhich  would  have  been  a  wrong  affection  of  mind,  and  scarce 
possible  to  be  obeyed.  On  the  contrary,  the  command  itself  went 
upon  the  supposition  of  his  loving  him.  *  Take  now  thy  son,  thine 
only  son  Isaac,  whom  thou  lovest,  and  offer  him  up,*  Gen.  xxii: 
2.  At  the  same  time  that  he  loved  him  so  tenderly  he  was  to  offer 
him  up  to  God  ;  and  it  was  because  he  loved  him  so  much  that 
the  trial  was  so  great.  It  is  evident  that  the  proper  design  of  this 
command  was  for  the  trial  and  exercise  of  his  £^ith  and  virtue ;  for 
it  appears  from  the  event  that  God  did  not  give  this  command  to 
Abraham  with  an  intention  that  he  should  actually  execute  it,  bat 
to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  showing  the  excellent  temper  and 
disposition  of  his  mind,  the  strength  of  his  faith  and  trust  in  God, 
and  his  entire  unreserved  submission  to  his  authority  and  will ;  in 
a  word  to  discover  that  exalted  pitch  of  piety  and  virtue  to  which 
he  had  arrived ;  by  proposing  to  him  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
trying  instances  of  obedience  that  can  possibly  be  conceived.  And 
this  the  divine  wisdom  thought  fit  to  do,  in  order  to  exhibit  a  most 
illustrious  example  to  all  succeeding  generations,  of  the  mighty 
power,  and  force  of  divine  faith  and  love,  and  how  far  we  should 
carry  our  submission  to  God,  and  our  resignation  to  his  authority 
and  will :  that  we  must  be  ready  to  exercise  the  most  difficult  acta 
pf  self-denial,  to  which  God  shall  see  fit  to  call  us,  and  to  re- 
nounce for  his  sake  those  things  that  are  dearest  to  us  here  on 
eailh,  and  not  suffer  any  private  affections  or  interests  to  come  in 
competition  with  the  duty  and  subjection  we  owe  to  the  supreme 
universal  Lord  :  and  that  we  must  exercise  an  implicit  dependence 
on  his  supreme  wisdom^  and  faithfulness  and  goodness,  even  where 
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do  not  at  present  see  the  reasons  of  things,  and  where  all  ap- 
ances  seem  to  be  contrary^  and  to  put  on  a  dark  and  discou- 
ng  aspect. 

hese  are  noble  dispositions,  and  some  of  the  most  exalted  acts 
omage  and  duty  which  a  reasonable  creature  can  possibly  yield 
ae  supreme  Lord  of  the  universe,  the  greatest  and  the  best  of 
gs.  And  these  are  some  of  the  admirable  lessons  which  this 
nple  teacheth  us ;  and  which  we  may  suppose  the  divine  wis- 
L  nad  in  view,  in  such  a  command  as  this  to  him  who  is  ho*' 
red  with  the  character  of  '  the  Father  of  the  Faithful.'  And 
answering  such  valuable  and  excellent  ends  is  sufficient  to  jus- 
the  wisdom  and  fitness  of  this  command  ;  which  taken  in  this 
T,  appears  plainly  to  have  been  designed  for  promoting  the  uni- 
al  good,  and  for  exhibiting  a  glorious  and  beautiful  example  to 
whole  mora]  world. 

•ut  though  for  such  wise  and  excellent  ends  God  thought  fit 
^ive  such  a  command,  yet  it  must  still  be  remembered  that 
lid  not  suffer  Abmham  actually  to  accomplish  it.  He  did  not 
ler  it  till  the  moment  of  execution,  that  Abraham's  obedience 
ht  more  fully  appear,  which  was  as  eminent  as  if  he  had  actu- 
done  it.  But  then  he  interposed  to  prevent  it  by  an  extraor- 
iry  voice  from  heaven.  From  whence  we  see  the  great  wisdom 
goodness  of  God;  that  though  he  would  have  his  children 
ly  to  do  the  most  difficult  things  when  he  requires  them,  yet 
vould  not  suffer  any  thing  to  be  done,  even  in  this  most  singii- 
and  extraordinary  instance,  that  should  countenance  the  in- 
lan  practice  of  sacrificing  children,  and  that  should  look  like 
atural  cruelty  in  his  worship. 

.nd  now  upon  the  whole,   the  true  question,  and  the  only  one 
ivhich    we   are  concerned,  is  this,   Whether    God   might   not 
in  extraordinary  instance   take    this   mode   of  procedure,  for 
Q^   the  faith  and   obedience  of   his  servant  ?     I    cannot   see 
thin^  in  this  supposition  as  now  stated,  that  is  contrary  to  the 
ne  wisdom  and  goodness.     Doth  it  follow  that  because  God 
fit  in  an  extmordinary  instance  to  give  this  command  to  try 
aham,  though  he  did  not  suffer  him  to  accomplish  it,  that  there- 
there  is  no  law  of  nature,  no  such  thing  as  'right  or  wrong, 
or  unjust,  morally  fit  or  unfit  ?'     It  is  evident  there  is  no  con- 
lenee  at  all  in  this  way  of  arguing.     Indeed,  if  God  had  pub- 
»d  a  general  law,  declaring  that  it  should  be  henceforth  lawful 
parents  to  hate,  hurt,  and  destroy  their  offspring  at  pleasure, 
that  they  should  be  under  no  obligations  to  love,  cherish    and 
^ide  for  them;  this  would  be  a  dissolving  that  part  of  the  law 
ature.     And  it  might  justly  be  concluded,  that  such  a  general 
as  this  could  not  possibly  proceed  from  God,  or  be  consistent 
I  his  wisdom  and  goodness.     But  it  does  not  follow  that  be- 
«  God,  who  is  the  Sovereign  Lord  of  the  univeree,  and  hath  an 
Jute  power  over  the  lives  of  his  creatures,  may  in  an  extraor- 

7  instance,  for  wise  ends,  command  a  parent  to  take  away  the 
his  own  child,  that  therefore  all  parents  are  allowed  to  hate 
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and  destroy  their  own  offspring,  and  are  freed  from  any  obligationi 
to  love  and  take  care  of  them.  The  general  law  is  still  as  much  is 
force  as  before,  that  parents  are  obliged  to  love  and  cherish  their 
children,  and  to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  presence  their  lives  is 
all  cases,  except  a  particular  case  should  happen,  in  which  the 
public  good  or  the  express  command  of  God  himself  should  require 
the  contrary.  And  that  general  law  must  always  necessarily  in 
the  nature  of  things  be  understood  with  this  limitation  ;  and  woeiH 
ever  this  limitation  doth  take  place  in  any  particular  instance,  it 
doth  not  at  all  vacate  or  dissolve  the  general  law. 

Nor  does  it  follow,  as  this  author  suggests,  that  on  'this  sappo* 
sition  God  may  command  the  most  unfit  or  unrighteous  things,  by 
mere    arbitrary  will  and  pleasure;'   if  by  unfit  and   unrighteew 
things  he  means  things  that  are  unfit  and  imrighteous  for  God  to 
do.     For  the  righteous  God  can  never  do  a  thing  that  is  unrighte- 
ous :  but  then  that  may  be  fit  and  righteous  for  him  to  do  or  to 
require  towards  us,  which  it  would  not  De  fit  and  righteous  for  one 
man  to  do  or  to  require  towards  another.     For  it  would  be  wrong 
to  supposoe  that   God   is  in  all  cases  bound  by   our  laws.    His 
right   and   dominion  over    us  is   of  a  peculiar  and  transcendent 
nature,  and  not  to  be  measured  by  our  scanty  rules,  but  by  what 
is  much  superior   to  them,  that  is,  by  what  appears  to  his  own 
infinite  mind  to  be,  all  things  considered,  fit  ana  right,  and  best 
and  properest  in   the  whole.     He  who  has  an  absolute  right  over 
our  lives  and  properties,  can  whenever  he  pleases,  without  injus- 
tice, deprive  us  of  our  worldly  substance,  or  take  from  one  and  gife 
to  another ;  he  can  afflict  us  and  exercise  us  with  troubles  when- 
ever he  sees  fit  for  the  trial  of  our  patience,  submission  and  resig- 
nation ;  yea,  and   can  take  away  the  lives  of  the  most  excellent 
and  useful  persons  without  injustice;  because  in  this  case  be  only 
doeth  what  he  hath  a  right  to  do  :  whereas  in  men  it  would  be  un- 
just to  do  so,  because  they  have  no  right  to  do  it,  and  no  such 
absolute  dominion  over  one  another.    There  are  some  things  indeed 
which  God  cannot  command  or  require  of  his  reasonable  creatures, 
because  they  have  an  inseparable  and  eternal  malignity,  and  can 
in  no  possible  circumstances  of  things  ever  be  fit  and  right ;  as, 
to  command  a  reasonable  creature  to  hate  God,  to  blaspheme  him, 
or  renounce  him,  or  to  prefer  other  things  before  him.     There  are 
other  things  which  he  cannot  do,  not  because  he  is  tied  down  to  the 
same  precise  rules  that  bind  us,  but  because  his  own  wisdom  and 
goodness  will  not  suffer  him  to  do  them.     Thus  he  cannot  make 
an  innocent  creature  eternally  miserable.     But  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  but   that  he  may  make  innocent  creatures  undei^o  great 
hardships  and  afflictions,  and  calamities  for  a  time,  for  the  trial  of 
their  virtue  :  though  in  such  a  case  we  may  justly  conclude  from 
his  goodness,  that  he  will  abundantly  compensate  their  sufferings 
by  a  glorious  reward.     And  if  God  should  in  an  extraordinary  in- 
stance require  a  parent  to  offer  up  his  own  child,  with  an  intention 
that  he  should  really  execute  it,  which  is  not  the  present  case;  and 
should  afterwards  as  a  reward  of  so  difficult  anci  trying  an  obcdi- 
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ence  raise  both  father  and  son  to  a  higher  happiness  and  felicity, 
which  we  may  reasonably  conclude  in  such  a  case  he  would  do ; 
I  can  see  notning  in  such  a  procedure  that  could  be  proved  to  be 
contrary  not  only  to  justice  but  to  goodness.  Because  on  such  a 
mpposition,  as  God  would  do  nothing  but  what  he  hath  a  right  to 
do  by  virtue  of  his  absolute  dominion  over  the  lives  of  his  creatures, 
so  let  the  hardship  appear  never  so  great  for  the  present,  it  is  de- 
signed to  be  recompensed  by  a  glorious  reward  for  transcending 
the  greatness  of  the  trial ;  and  both  father  and  son,  instead  of 
having  an  irreparable  injury  done  them,  would  have  their  final  and 
greatest  happiness  secured  and  promoted  upon  the  whole. 

Nor  would  it  follow  on  this  supposition,  as  the  author  alleges, 
that  God  *  acts  by  mere  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure ;'  if  by  that  he 
means  unreasonable  will.  For  God  hath  always  reasons  for  his 
own  acting^  in  every  instance;  wise  and  just  reasons  obvious  to 
his  own  infinite  understanding,  though  these  reasons  are  not  al- 
ways known  to  us.  And  particularly  in  Abraham's  case,  God  did 
not  act  by  mere  arbitrary  will,  but  for  wise  reasons,  some  of  which 
have  been  already  represented. 

As  to  what  he  adds,  that  it  would  *  unhinge  the  whole  frame 
of  nature,  and  leave  no  human  creature  any  rule  of  action  at  all,' 
there  is  no  just  foundation  for  this  reflection.  It  makes  no  alter- 
ation in  the  general  laws  of  nature,  or  in  the  rules  of  men's  con- 
duct towards  one  another,  or  in  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  duties 
that  result  from  such  or  such  relations.  The  obligations  of  the 
paternal  and  filial  relation  are  no  way  altered  by  it,  but  are  still 
as  strong  as  ever.  All  that  can  be  concluded  from  it  is,  that 
though  we  are  to  love  our  children  or  parents,  we  are  to  love  God 
more,  and  that  we  must  yield  an  absolute  unreserved  submission 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  make  all  private  affections  and  interests 

Sive  way,  whenever  they  happen  to  come  in  competition  with  the 
uty  we  owe  to  him.  And  this  is  no  new  law,  but  is  properly  an 
eminent  branch  of  the  law  of  nature,  of  immutable  obligation,  and 
which  is  necessarily  founded  in  the  nature  and  reason  of  things, 
and  the  relations  between  God  and  us.  It  can  never  possibly  cease 
to  oblige  us  in  any  one  particular  instance  ;  whereas  the  law  of  our 
particmar  relations  may  in  some  particular  extraordinary  cases  or 
circumstances  cease  to  oblige,  or  give  way  to  higher  obligations, 
then  and  there  incumbent  upon  us. 

Thus  I  have  largely  considered  the  case  of  Abraham,  because 
this  writer  is  pleased  to  lay  so  mighty  a  stress  upon  it,  and  be* 
cause  the  authority  and  credit  of  the  sacred  writings  is  very  nearly 
concerned  in  it,  m  which  Abraham's  faith  and  obedience  in  this 
instance  is  highly  commended. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Moral  Philosopber's  Account  of  the  Original  of  Sacrifices  and  of  the  Priesthood, 
and  of  Joseph's  first  establishing  an  independent  priesthood  in  Egypt.  The  Rqire- 
sentation  he  makes  of  the  Mosaical  Priesthood,  considered.  The  Priests  had  not  the 
Government  of  the  Nation  vested  in  them  by  that  Constitution,  nor  were  they  ex- 
empted from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Law,  nor  had  an  Interest  separate  from  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  State.  Concerning  the  Church  Revenues  esUblished  by  the  Law  of 
Moses.  The  particular  Manner  of  providing  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  Priests  and 
Levites  accounted  for.  The  Author's  Pretence,  that  it  was  an  insufferable  Burden 
and  Impoverishment  to  the  People,  aud  the  Cause  of  their  frequent  Revoltiogs 
to  Idolatry,  examined.  Some  Observations  concerning  the  sacrifices  prescribed  under 
the  Mcsaical  Economy.  The  Author's  Objections  against  them  considered.  No  Sa- 
crifices were  to  be  offered  in  Cases  where  civil  Penalties  were  expressly  appointed  by 
Law,  and  why.  The  atoning  Virtue  of  the  Sacrifices  supposed  to  consist  in  the  sprink- 
ling of  the  Blood.  This  shown  not  to  be  a  priestly  Cheat,  but  appointed  for  wise 
reasons. 

I  NOW  return  to  our  author's  objections  against  the  law  of 
Moses.  He  frequently  shows  how  angry  he  is  with  the  constitu- 
tions there  made  about  the  priesthood.  And  this  seems  to  be  one 
principal  reason  of  the  strange  virulence  he  every  where  expresses 
against  that  law. 

It  is  scarce  worth  while  to  take  notice  of  the  account  he  pretends 
to  give  of  the  original  of  the  priesthood  and  sacrifices.  He  repre- 
sents sacrifices  as  having  been  originally  nothing  but  feasts  of  good 
fellowship,  p.  237.  Though  how  this  will  agree  to  holocausts  or 
whole  burnt  offerings,  which  seem  to  have  been  the  most  ancient 
oblations,  see  Gen.  viii.  20;  xv.  9,  10,  8cc. ;  Job  i.  5;  xlii.  8,  in 
which  the  whole  was  burnt  and  consumed  to  the  honour  of  God, 
and  no  part  of  it  left  to  the  offerer,  is  hard  to  see.  But  our  au- 
thor's design  in  this  seems  purely  to  be  to  bring  in  the  priests  for 
the  honour  of  being  '  the  chief  butlers,  bakers,  butchers,  and  cooks,' 
*in  these  feasts,  for  so  he  represents  them.  And  I  suppose  be  will 
allow  the  same  honour  to  the  princes,  patriarchs,  and  great  men, 
whilst  they  continued  to  manage  the  sacrifices  '  in  person/  as  be 
owns  they  at  first  did.  His  account  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood, 
and  of  Joseph's  erecting  them  into  an  independency  on  the  crown, 
though  he  pretends  to  give  it  us  for  history,  is  purely  of  his  own 
imagination.  He  would  have  it  thought,  that  Joseph  naving  mar- 
ried the  high  priest's  daughter,  by  his  interest  obtained  a  grant 
from  the  king  to  render  their  lands  unalienable ;  because  it  is  »^aid 
their  *  land  became  not  Pharaoh's,'  when  the  [rest  of  the  land  of 
Egypt  became  his,  p.  239.  But  it  is  evident  from  the  story  he 
himself  refers  to,  that  this  was  owing  to  their  not  being  under  a  ne- 
cessity to  sell  their  lands  to  him  as  the  other  Egyptians  did,  to 
procure  corn  for  themselves  and  their  families,  as  having  their  per- 
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meat  assigned  them  from  Pharaoh.  And  the  sending  them 
owance  is  represented  as  the  act  not  of  Joseph,  but  of  Pha- 

mself;  who  in  this  probably  followed  an  ancient  custom, 
in.  xlvii.  22 — 26.  As  to  Joseph's  marrying  the  high  priest's 
er,  for  so  our  author  has  it,  (though  Potipherah,  whose 
:er  he  married,  is  not  called  the  high  priest,  but  the  Priest  of 
:his  instead  of  proving  that  the  priests  owed  all  their  dignity 
tph,  plainly  shows  that  they  were  persons  of  great  eminence 

since  when  Pharaoh  was  doing  Joseph  the  greatest  honour, 
ade  him  next  to  himself  in  power  and  dignity,  and  ruler  over 
land  of  Egypt,  he  gave  him  a  priest's  daughter  to  wife, 
is  marriage  was  evidently  of  Pharaoh's  own  procuring,  Gen. 
.  And  it  appeareth  from  the  most  ancient  accounts  we  have 
Egyptians,  that  their  priests  wei*e  men  of  great  dignity 
ithority,  and  probably  took  in  all  the  prime  nobility,  and 
of  the  most  ancient  and  honourable  families.     Concerning 

see  Shuckford's  Sacred  and  Pofane  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  120, 

lall  proceed  to  consider  the  account  he  gives  of  the  priest- 
mder  the  Mosaical  constitution.  He  teUs  us,  p.  26,  that 
^  constituted  a  priesthood,  which  was  to  govern  the  nation 
ne  ministers,  representatives,  and  vicegerents  of  God,  and 
in  all  the  wealth  and  treasuries  of  the  kingdom  into  the 
1,  as  they  must  necessarily  have  done  had  his  law  been 
yr  executed,  p.  42,  and  that  the  tribe  of  Levi  did  not  make 
eth  part  of  the  whole  body,  and  yet  it  would  be  easy  to 

that  the  church  revenues  under  this  government  amounted 
.  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound  upon  all  the  lands  of  Israel.' 
hen  he  puts  a  question,  which  would  be  very  propier  if  the 
•  was  as  he  represents  it ;  '  How  came  the  people  to  be  reconciled 
iV  To  which  he  answers  in  short,  'that  they  were  never  recon- 
x)  it  all.  Their  national  established  worship  was  so  prodigi- 
expensive,  and  their  clergy  or  priests,  and  Levites,  such  abso- 
lasters  of  property,  that  they  took  all  occasions  to  revolt,  and 
glad  to  serve  any  other  gods  that  would  accept  them  upon 

terms,'  p.  128,  129,  He  affirms  *that  the  Levites,  though 
its  in  the  temple  were  courtiers  with  the  king's  livery,  and 
:reater  rights  and  immunities  than  any  prince  or  first  magis- 
Df  another  tribe.  Levi  was  a  tribe  exempted  from  the  juris- 
n  of  the  law  and  protected  against  it,  as  plainly  appears 
:he  instance  of  the  drunken  Levite  and  his  concubine,'  p.  142. 
be  repeats  it  again  in  the  next  pa^e,  that  *  this  instance 
y  shows,  that  there  was  no  law  for  priests  and  Levites  at  that 

be  goes  on  to  say,  p.  142  ;  that  *  under  the  law  of  Moses 
'iests  had  an  interest  separate  from  and  inconsistent  with  the 
st  of  the  state  or  society,  and  that  he  looks  upon  this  to  be 
ue  state  of  the  case  under  the  Mosaical  economy,  and  by  the 
;ial  constitution  of  that  law.' 
it  the  priesthood  had  the  government  of  the  nation  in  their 

according  to  the  Mosaic  institution,  as  this  author  suggests. 
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is  far  from  being  true.  Moses  had  the  chief  gOTemment  in  his 
own  hands  during  his  lifetime,  while  Aaron  was  high  priest ;  and 
he  did  not  vest  the  government  after  his  decease  in  JEleazar  the 
high  priest,  but  appointed  Joshua,  who  was  not  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  to  succeed  him  in  the  government  of  the  people.  Afterwards, 
when  the  nation  was  governed  by  judges  for  some  hundreds  of 
years,  in  whom  the  supreme  power  resided,  they  were  taken  indif- 
ferently out  of  every  tribe,  as  it  pleased  God  to  appoint ;  but  not 
one  of  them  was  the  high  priest,  nor  of  the  priestly  order,  or  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  till  Eli  and  Samuel,  the  last  of  the  judges.  They 
were  afterwards  governed  by  kings  till  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
who  had  it  in  their  power  to  depose  the  high  priest,  as  Solomon 
did  Abiathar.  In  a  word,  the  judging  and  governing  the  people  is 
never  once  mentioned  in  the  law,  as  properly  belonging  to  the 
high  priest's  office. 

The  inferior  judges  that  were  appointed  by  Moses  to  judge  the 
people,  Exod.  xviii.  20,  21,  Deut.  i.  13,  15,  and  afterwards  the 
seventy  elders,  whom  God  appointed  to  assist  Moses  in  the  greater 
and  more  difficult  causes,  which  the  inferior  judges  were  not  able  to 
decide,  were  chosen  out  of  all  the  tribes,  and  not  that  of  Levi  only, 
Numb.  xi.  16,  17,  25 ;  and  it  is  agreed  by  all  the  Jews  that  the 
great  Sanhedrim  or  council,  the  supreme  court  of  judicature,  of 
whose  power  they  say  such  great  tnings,  consisted  not  merely  of 
priests  and  Levites,  but  of  any  other  persons  of  other  tribes  that 
were  qualified  by  their  knowledge  of  the  Law;  and  Mairaonides 
saith,  ^  that  even  if  there  were  not  one  priest  or  Levite  there,  it 
was  a  lawful  judicatory ;  and  that  the  high  priest  did  not  sit  there 
merely  by  virtue  of  his  place  or  birth,  except  his  knowledge  in  the 
law  was  such  as  fitted  him  for  it.'  Concerning  this,  see  Selden  de 
Synedr.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  18,  §.  1. 

And  whereas  this  writer  pretends,  that  *  even  the  Levites,  though 
servants  in  the  temple,  had  greater  rights  and  immunities  than  any 
prince  or  first  magistrate  of  another  tribe ;  and  that  Levi  was  a 
tribe  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law  and  protected 
against  it ;'  this  is  entirely  false ;  there  are  no  such  immunities  or 
exemptions  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law  allowed  to  priests  and 
Levites  by  the  Mosaical  constitution.  The  judges  are  commanded 
to  judge  all  persons  and  causes  without  respect  of  persons,  and  to 
take  criminals  even  from  the  altar.  Exod.  xxi.  14  :  '  If  a  man 
come  presumptuously  upon  his  neighbour  to  slay  him  with  guile, 
thou  snalt  take  him  from  mine  altar,  that  he  may  die  ;'  that  is,  as 
the  most  eminent  Jewish  authors  interpret  it,  tnough  he  were  a 
priest  and  were  then  ministering  at  the  altar,  ready  to  sacrifice,  he 
was  to  be  taken  thence  :  and  the  Jerusalem  Targum  expressly  saith, 
although  it  were  the  high  priest  that  was  then  ministering,  they 
were  to  take  him  from  the  altar  and  put  him  to  death.  And  so  far 
is  it  from  being  true,  that  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi  was  exempted 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law,  that  it  is  agreed  amongst  the  Jews, 
that  even  the  high  priest  himself  as  well  as  others  was  subiect  to 
the  jurisdiction  even  of  the  lesser  courts;  yea,  to  the  least  of  them 
all,  the  tribunal  of  three,  in  causes  iWl  cwx\^-  before  those  courts ; 
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and  that  whether  he  committed  any  thing  against  the  affirmative 
or  negative  precepts  of  the  law,  he  was  accounted  as  one  of  the 
common  people,  and  that  in  every  cause  belonging  to  him.  So  the 
Gemara  Babylon.  Tit.  Sanhedr.  See  all  this  fully  shown  by  the 
most  learned  author  above  cited,  de  Synedr.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  8,  §.1,  3, 
and  cap.  x.  §.  6.  The  proof  this  writer  pretends  to  bnng  from  the 
case  of  the  Levite  and  his  concubine  is  ridiculous.  What  the 
Levite  had  done  contrary  to  law,  or  wherein  he  was  protected 
against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law  is  hard  to  know.  But  1  suppose 
because  he  was  a  Levite,  our  author  thinks  that  not  only  his  wife 
should  be  abused  and  murdered  with  impunity,  but  he  ought  to 
have  been  punished  for  complaining  of  it.  Not  those  that  did  the 
outrage  were  to  be  called  to  an  account  for  it,  but  the  poor  Levite 
that  suffered  it  This  is  the  immunity  he  seems  willing  co  give  the 
Levites,  an  immunity  from  having  common  justice  done  them,  and 
the  privilege  of  being  injured  and  outraged  with  impunity. 

It  is  in  the  same  strain  of  misrepresentation  he  concludes,  that 
under  the  law  of  Moses  the  priest  '  had  an  interest  separate  irom 
and  inconsistent  with  the  interest  of  the  state  or  society ;'  and  that 
he  looks  upon  this  to  be  the  *  true  state  of  the  case  under  the 
Mosaic  economy,  and  by  the  essential  constitution  of  that  law.' 
Under  that  economy,  as  1  have  already  observed,  there  were  no 
proper  ecclesiastical  immunities,  if  by  these  be  meant  the  priests 
being  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law,  and  from  being 
judged  in  the  common  courts  in  all  causes  e(][ually  with  others. 
iior  were  there  any  such  things  strictly  speaking  as  purely  eccle- 
siastical judicatories  under  that  constitution.  Those  of  other  tribes 
joined  with  the  Levites  in  the  judicatories,  and  even  in  the  greatest 
of  all,  the  Sanhedrim  itself,  to  which  the  ultimate  appeal  lay  in  all 
causes  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil ;  as  Selden  shows  in  the  place 
above  quoted.  So  that  the  priests  were  not  a  body  separate  from 
and  independent  of  the  state,  but  incorporated  with  it ;  except  that 
the  peculiar  duties  of  their  office,  as  tne  offering  up  of  sacrifices, 
ofliciatiiig  at  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  &,c.,  was  to  be  done  by  none 
bat  themselves.  Upon  the  whole,  there  was  by  the  essential  con- 
stitution of  that  law  a  harmonv  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
powers ;  and  accordingly  unaer  their  best  kings  and  governors, 
when  their  law  was  most  strictly  observed,  and  in  the  most  flourish- 
ing times  of  their  state,  we  find  them  contributing  mutual  assist- 
ance and  support  to  one  another. 

As  to  their  Church  revenues,  if  he  could  prove,  as  he  says  he 
easily  could,  that  they  '  had  full  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound 
upon  all  the  lands  of  Israel,  he  might  jusUy  say  that  they  *  drained 
all  the  treasures  of  the  kingdom  into  the  church.'  But  such  a 
wild  sssertton  as  this  deserves  no  answer,  and  only  shows  that  this 
writer  dirows  out  any  thing  at  random,  by  which  he  may  vent  his 
spleen  against  the  pnests,  without  being  at  all  solicitous  whether  it 
bt  agreeable  to  truth  or  decency. 

He  remarks,  that  the  tribe  '  of  Levi  was  but  a  sixtx^lK  i^^vV  ol 
the  people ;'  and  it  will  be  easily  granted  that  wlien  t\\ey  vi^x^  ^tiX 
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numbered  in  the  wilderness  they  were  but  few  in  proportion  to  the 
rest  of  the  people ;  but  as  the  nation  was  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  tribes,  and  the  Levites  were  one  whole  tribe,  it  was  but 
just  that  in  the  general  division  they  should  be  considered  and 
provided  for  as  such  ;  and  that  when  the  method  of  their  subsistence 
and  maintenance  was  settled  for  all  succeeding  generations,  regard 
should  be  had  not  only  to  their  present  number,  which  then  hap- 
pened to  be  far  smaller  than  that  of  any  other  tribe,  but  to  what  it 
might  prove  afterwards ;  for  the  numbers  of  persons  in  the  same 
tribe  often  differed  mightily  at  different  times  ;  and  particularly  in 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  we  find  it  sometimes  bearing  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  the  people,  than  it  did  at  their  being  first 
numbered  in  the  wilderness. 

But  methinks  this  writer,  who  seems  to  have  such  frightful  no- 
tions of  '  a  landed  clergy,'  and  who  makes  their  having  a  large 
share  of  unalienable  lancls  vested  in  them,  the  chief  source  of  the 
^at  ascendant  they  obtained  both  over  kings  and  people,  should 
have  more  favourable  thoughts  of  the  priesthood  establisned  by  the 
Mosaic  constitution,  since  they  were  so  far  from  having  a  third 
part  of  the  lands  of  Canaan  in  their  possession,  as  Diodorus  tells 
us*,  the  priests  '  had  a  third  of  the  whole  land  of  Egypt,'  that  they 
had  not,  properly  speaking,  any  lands  settled  upon  them  at  all  by 
the  original  constitution  of  that  law,  except  that  there  were  cities 
assigned  them  in  the  several  tribes  to  dwell  in  with  lands  round 
them,  which  were  not  to  extend  to  above  a  thousand  cubits,  for 
their  accommodation  in  their  dwellings.  But  the  tribe  of  Levi  had 
no  inheritance  in  the  land  assigned  them,  when  the  rest  of  the 
tribes  had  theirs.  This  is  often  repeated  in  the  law,  and  that  it 
should  be  a  *  statute  for  ever  througnout  their  generations,*  Numb, 
xviii.  20,  23,  24,  Deut.  x.  9.  If,  therefore,  there  had  not  been  a 
liberal  provision  made  for  them  otherwise,  their  condition  would 
have  been  much  worse  than  any  of  the  other  tribes,  which  God 
did  not  think  fit  to  suffer,  as  they  were  more  immediately  to  attend 
his  service  in  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  and  were  designed  to  teach 
and  instruct  the  people.  For  that  this  whole  tribe  was  particularly 
designed  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  law,  is  evident  from  many 
passages,  particularly  Lev.  x.  2;  Deut.  xxxiii.  10,-  2  Chron.  xvii. 
7,  8 ;  xxx.  22 ;  Neh.  viii.  7,  9 ;  Mai.  ii.  4 — 7.  And  to  engaoe 
them  to  be  more  diligent  and  careful  in  instructing  the  people  m 
the  right  knowledge  of  the  law,  may  be  probably  supposed  to  have 
been  one  reason  of  the  particular  manner  of  their  maintenance  pre- 
scribed under  that  constitution.  For  it  is  evident,  that  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  Levites,  but  especially  of  the  priests,  very  much  de- 
pended on  the  people's  close  observance  of  the  law  of  Moses,  with- 
out a  pretty  good  acquaintance  with  which  they  could  not  be  so 
exact  in  bringing  the  oblations  in  the  several  cases  and  occasions 
there  prescribed.  So  that  this  made  it  to  be  the  interest  of  the 
priests  and  Levites  themselves,  that  the  people  should  not  be  igno- 

*  Diod.  Sicul.,  lib.  i. 
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rant  of  that  law.  It  also  tended  to  make  them  more  diligent  in 
their  own  offices,  and  in  observing  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the 
public  worship  at  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  from  which  their  sub- 
sistence in  a  great  measure  arose.  And  besides,  in  this  method  of 
providing  for  them,  the  people  had  a  better  opportunity  given  them 
of  showing  their  readiness  and  good  will,  than  if  they  had  had 
large  independent  settlements  in  land  :  and  indeed,  Philo  tells  us,*" 
concerning  many  of  the  Jews  in  his  time,  speaking  of  the  first 
fruits,  &c.y  belonging  to  the  priests,  that  *  they  prevented  the  de- 
manding of  them,  and  paid  them  even  before  they  were  due,  and  as 
if  they  had  rather  been  receiving  a  benefit  than  giving  any ;  and 
that  both  sexes  brought  them  in  with  such  a  readiness  and  alacrity, 
and  studious  zeal,  as  is  beyond  expression. ' 

It  comes  in  veiy  properly  to  be  observed  here,  that  several  things 
which  are  looked  upon  as  mightily  contributing  to  promote  the 
power  and  wealth  of  the  priests,  had  no  place  at  all  in  the  Mosaic 
constitution.     This  writer  observes  that  when  once  the  Egyptian 

Eriests  had  obtained  such  an  ascendant  in  that  country,  '  Egypt 
ecame  the  parent  and  patronage  of  new  gods ;  for  every  new  god 
brought  a  new  revenue  to  the  priests.'  And  it  is  observed,  by  a 
noble  writer,  that  in  '  the  early  days  of  this  ancient  priestly  nation, 
it  was  thought  expedient,  for  the  increase  of  devotion,  to  enlarge 
their  systems  of  deity,  and  to  multiply  their  revealed  objects  of 
worship,  and  raise  new  personages  of  divmity  in  their  religion.'  And 
he  supposes  the  vast  number  of  their  ^ods  and  of  their  temples  in 
Egypt  to  be  the  contrivance  of  their  priests  for  the  increase  of  their 
own  power  and  riches.  And  among  the  many  methods  for  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  the  priesthood,  he  particularly  reckons  the 
having  *  new  modes  of  worship,  new  heroes,  saints,  divinities,  which 
serve  as  new  occasions  for  sacred  donatives.f  Now  it  is  unde- 
niably evident  that  there  was  no  place  for  any  of  these  things  in 
the  law  of  Moses  :  no  *  new  modes  of  worship,'  no  *  new  divinities' 
allowed,  no  worship  of  *  saints'  and  *  heroes,'  no  variety  of  tem- 

f>les.'  As  there  was  but  one  God  to  be  worshipped,  the  only 
iving  and  true  God,  so  there  was  but  one  sanctuary  or  temple 
allowed  at  which  all  their  sacrifices  were  to  be  offered.  So  tnat 
many  of  these  things,  which  are  represented  as  mighty  sources  of 
priestly  wealth  and  power,  were  not  at  all  admitted  under  that  con- 
stitution. 

But  yet  as  it  pleased  God  for  wise  ends  to  choose  out  a  nation 
to  himself  to  be  erected  into  a  peculiar  polity,  whose  very  consti- 
tution was  founded  in  the  acknowledgment  and  worship  of  that 
one  '  true  God/  at  the  same  time  that  the  whole  world  about  them 
was  overspread  with  idolatry ;  and  as  it  pleased  him  that  there 
should  be  a  great  deal  of  pompous  ceremony  in  his  worship,  with- 
out which,  as  the  temper  of  the  world  was,  it  would  probably  have 
been  neglected  and  disregarded,  and  the  people  apt  to  revolt  to  the 
pompous  and  splendid  idolatries  of  their  neighbouring  countries; 

•  Cited  by  Sclden«  History  of  Tithea.     Review,  chap.  ii. 
t  Characteristics,  vol.  iii.  pp.  43,  44,  49,  50. 
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80  he  saw  it  fit  that  those  that  were  to  be  employed  as  priests  and 
ministers  ia  his  immediate  worship  and  service^  should  be  hand- 
somely provided  for ;  without  which^  in  those  circmnstances  of 
things,  they  would  have  been  in  danger  of  falling  into  contempt, 
and  have  lain  under  a  greater  temptation  to  set  about  inventing 
new  modes  of  worship^  new  temples,  deities^  and  altars.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  in  all  other  countries  in  those  early  ages,  the  persons 
officiating  in  the  sacred  rites  and  ceremonies  were  of  considerable 
rank  and  figure ;  and  it  did  not  seem  tit  that  among  that  people 
which  above  all  others  peculiarly  made  profession  of  worshipping 
the  one  true  Ood,  those  that  were  set  apart  to  the  immediate  ser- 
vice and  worship  of  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  should  be  in  a 
mean  and  indigent  condition. 

But  though  the  provision  made  for  the  priests  and  Levttes  by 
'  tithes,  first-fruits,  oblations,'  cuid  other  dues  settled  on  them  by 
that  law,  was  sufficient  to  ^ive  them  a  handsome,  subsistence,  sup- 
posing them  regularly  paid*";  yet  it  has  been  greatly  magnified 
by  some,  though  never  so  unreasonably  by  any  as  by  mis  author ; 
and  to  swell  the  account,  they  have  thrown  in  the  second  tithe,  as 
if  this  also  belonged  peculiarly  to  the  Levites ;  and  yet  by  the  ex- 
press direction  of  the  law  it  was  to  b^  spent  by  the  owners  in  en- 
tertaining themseves  and  their  households,  their  men-serFants  and 
maid-servants,  that  they  might  all  rejoice  together  in  the  place 
which  the  Lord  should  choose.  Therefore  it  is  usually  called  by 
the  Jews  the  '  owner's  tithe ;'   and  the  Levites  were  admitted  to 

Eartake  of  these  entertainments.  And  every  third  year  it  was  to 
e  spent  at  their  own  places  of  abode,  and  more  peculiarly  designed 
for  the  entertainment  and  benefit  of  the  poor,  the  stranger,  the 
widow,  and  the  fatherless.  And  therefore  it  is  usually  cfdled  by 
the  Jews  the  *  poor  man's  tithe.'  These  things  were  designed, 
under  that  constitution,  for  maintaining  and  enlarging  mutual 
benevolence,  and  brotherly  love  and  charity.  And  notwithstanding 
the  complaints  this  writer  makes  of  the  impoverishment  and  in- 
sufferable burdens  laid  upon  that  people,  yet  in  fact  it  appears 
from  the  whole  history  of  their  nation,  that  they  were  never  so 
happy  and  flourishing  at  home,  and  so  much  respected  abroad,  as 
when  they  kept  close  to  the  observance  of  their  law.  Their  cheerful 
obedience  was  fully  compensated  by  blessings  poured  forth  upon 
them  in  great  abundance,  as  it  had  been  expressly  promised  them 
in  that  covenant.  It  is  certain  their  greatest  and  best  men 
always  looked  upon  the  law  of  Moses  as  their  special  privilege  and 
advantage,  whereby  they  were  gloriously  distinguished  above  other 
nations,  which  they  would  never  have  done  if  they  had  looked 

*  Yet  it  must  be  owned,  that  this  method  of  maintenance,  though  chosea,  as  I  hare 
already  hinted,  for  wise  ends,  was  much  more  precarious  tlian  if  thej  had  had  rich  in- 
dependent reTenues  in  land  settled  on  them.  And  though  monv  of  the  people,  vai 
the  best  of  them,  rendered  those  dues  cheerfully,  yet  no  doubt  they  often  suffered  through 
the  ill-will  or  avarice  of  others  ;  and  to  make  amends  for  what  they  must  unavoidably 
suffer  in  this  way,  we  may  well  suppose  to  be  one  reason  why  their  allowance  was  made 
)MrgB,  and  to  arise  from  various  things. 
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apon  it  to  have  been  such  a  miserable,  enslaving,  impoverishing 
c(H)stitution,  as  this  author  represents  it.  Nor  do  I  find  they  made 
any  grievous  complaints  about  the  maintenance  provided  for  the 
priests  and  Levites.  Solomon,  who  was  a  very  wise  man,  and  a 
great  king,  gives  it  as  his  advice,  Prov.  iii.  9,  10,  '  Honour  the 
Lord  with  thy  substance,  and  witli  the  first-fruits  of  thine  increase' 
(which  were  appointed  by  the  law  to  be  given  to  the  priests),  '  so 
shall  thy  bams  be  filled  with  plenty,  and  thy  presses  shall  burst 
with  new  wine.'  From  whence  it  appears,  that  he  was  far  from 
being  of  opinion  that  they  would  be  impoverished  and  ruined,  by 
what  they  liberally  and  cheerfully  expended  in  obedience  to  the 
law.  And  the  author  of  Ecclesiasticus,  of  whose  wisdom  this 
writer  seems  to  express  a  good  opinion,  p.  218,  adviseth  to  *  honour 
the  priest,  and  give  him  his  portion,  as  it  is  commanded,  the  first- 
fruits,  and  the  trespass-offering,'  8cc.,  chap.  vii.  31. 

Our  author,  indeed,  takes  upon  him  to  pronounce  that  the  Jews 
were  never  reconciled  to  this  at  all ;  and  he  is  pleased  to  charge  all 
their  idolatries  to  the  account  of  it.  '  Their  national  established 
worship  was  so  prodigiously  expensive,  and  their  clergy  or  priests 
and  Levites,  sucn  absolute  masters  of  their  property'  (one  would 
think  by  his  representation,  that  they  had  all  the  lands  of  Israel  in 
their  possession),  *  that  they  took  all  occasions  to  revolt,  and  were 
glad  to  serve  any  other  gods,  that  would  accept  them  upon  easier 
terms.'  Thus  he  hath  found  out  a  good  excuse  for  the  frequent 
idolatries  of  the  Jews.  At  other  times  he  charges  this  conduct  on 
the  gross  stupidity,  and  '  constitutional  national  blindness  of  that 
wretched  Egyptianized  people:'  but  here  he  is  pleased  to  pity  the 
poor  people,  and  lays  the  blame  of  all  upon  their  law,  which  laid 
such  a  burden  upon  them,  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  live 
under  it.  There  is  as  much  foundation  for  this  as  for  many  others 
of  this  author's  refiections.  But  how  comes  it  that  the  Jews  them- 
selves never  pretended  this  as  a  reason,  or  at  least  an  excuse 
for  their  revolts?  The  truth  is,  if  this  was  the  reason  of  their 
going  over  to  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  neighbouring  nations, 
they  would  not  have  gained  much  oy  the  change.  The  priests  in 
other  countries  were  of  great  power  and  influence;  and  it  appears, 
by  the  most  ancient  accounts,  that  the  public  worship  and  cere- 
monies of  religion  were  vastly  expensive,  and  their  sacrifices  such 
as  could  not  be  maintained  and  performed  but  at  a  very  great 
charge.*  And  besides,  we  find  the  Jews,  in  their  most  degenerate 
times,  were  often  willing  enough  to  offer  multitudes  of  sacrifices  to 
the  Lord,  and  to  other  gods  too  ;  which  one  should  think  would 
rather  have  added  to  their  expenses  than  diminished  them.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  it  was  not  their  being  oppressed  by  the 
priests,  and  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  expensiveness  of  their  pubhc 
worship  that  drove  them  into  idolatry ;  but  it  was  usually  in  a 
time  of  peace  and  plenty,  and  when  they  began  to  grow  rich  that 
they  forgot  the  Lord,  see  Deut.  xxxi.  20,  21,  xxxii.  16.      This 

*  See  Shackford's  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  toI.  ii.  p.  209. 
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brought  on  a  corruption  and  dissoluteness  of  manners,  which  pro- 
duced a  neglect  of  religion,  and  a  conformity  to  the  idolatrons  cus- 
toms of  the  neighbouring  nations.  Nor  need  we  go  any  farther  to 
account  for  this,  than  the  corruption  of  the  human  nature,  and 
that  strange  proneness  that  hath  appeared  in  mankind  in  all  ages 
(the  wisest  nations  not  excepted)  to  superstition  and  false  worship, 
and  to  imitate  the  ill  customs  of  others,  especially  when  they  were 
such  as  tended  to  the  gratification  of  vicious  inclinations  and  appe- 
tites. And  of  this  kind  were  many  of  the  rites  performed  to  the 
heathen  deities.  But  with  regard  to  the  Jews,  this  is  certain,  that 
their  revolting  from  the  religion  and  worship  prescribed  in  their 
law,  was  usually  followed  with  great  calamities.  And  when  they 
were  reduced  to  aflSiction  and  distress,  this  brought  them  to  serious 
reflections  upon  their  guilt  and  folly.  They  then  sought  unto  the 
Lord,  and  were  glad  to  return  to  the  observance  of  his  law,  sen- 
sible not  only  that  it  was  their  duty,  but  that  their  happiness  de- 
pended upon  it. 

Here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  of  the  objections 
raised  by  this  writer  against  the  law  of  Moses,  on  the  account  of 
the  constitutions  there  made  concerning  expiatory  sacrifices,  which 
he  represents  as  most  absurd  and  unreasonable,  and  as  a  gross 
fallacy  and  imposition  upon  the  common  sense  and  understanding 
of  men.  But  before  I  enter  on  a  particular  consideration  of  his 
objections,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  sacrifices  were  not  first  ori- 
ginally appointed  in  the  law  of  Moses ;  they  had  been  in  use  long 
before.  The  first  act  of  religion  that  we  read  of  after  the  fall  was 
the  offering  of  sacrifice.  And  it  is  probable  that  it  was  originally 
of  divine  appointment,  and  communicated  to  our  first  parents,  toge- 
ther with  the  original  promise,  both  to  keep  alive  upon  the  minds 
of  men,  a  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  God's  just  displeasure  against 
it,  and  to  be  a  visible  pledge  of  his  pardoning  mercy.  It  was  an 
act  of  religion  that  soon  spread  universally  among  all  nations,  and 
scarce  any  other  account  can  be  given  of  his  having  so  early  and 
universally  obtained,  but  that  it  was  derived  by  a  tradition  from 
the  first  parents  and  progenitors  of  the  human  race,  who  recom- 
mended it  to  their  posterity  as  a  rite  of  religion  acceptable  to  God, 
and  which  he  himself  had  appointed.  Afterwards,  when  men  fell 
off  from  the  worship  of  the  only  true  God  to  idols,  they  oflfered 
sacrifices  to  them  as  well  as  prayers  and  other  acts  of  divine  wor- 
ship. This  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  law  of  Moses  was 
given.  Sacrifices  were  every  where  offered,  though  for  the  most 
part  to  idols.  In  that  law  God  prescribed  sacrifices  to  be  oflfered 
to  his  divine  majesty,  as  they  had  been  by  good  men  before,  pro- 
bably by  his  own  appointment,  and  strictly  prohibited  the  offering 
them  to  any  other.  Many  particular  regulations  were  made,  and 
orders  given  relating  to  those  sacrifices.  And  in  order  to  prevent 
their  falling  into  the  idolatrous  usages  of  the  neighbouring  nations, 
they  were  forbidden  to  oflTer  any  other  sacrifices,  or  with  any  other 
rites  than  were  there  expressly  prescribed  :  some  of  which  rites 
probably  had  been  derived  from  the  ancient  Patriarchs,  others  were 
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n  first  instituted  in  opposition  to  the  rites  of  the  idolatrous  na- 
is,  and  to  preserve  the  Israelites  from  a  conformity  to  theni, 
2se  rites  and  ordinances  relating  to  sacrifices  were  wrought  into 

Mosaic  constitution,  and  so  ordered  by  divine  wisdom  as  among 
er  ends  and  uses  to  be  the  types  and  shadows  of  good  things  to 
ne,  under  a  more  perfect  dispensation  to  which  that  was  designed 
be  subservient,  and  in  which  all  these  sacrifices  were  to  be  en- 
»ly  superseded  by  an  oblation  of  a  far  superior  nature,  and  of  in- 
tely  greater  virtue. 
But  let  us  now  consider  the  attempt  our  author  makes  to  expose 

ordinances  of  the  law  of  Moses  relating  to  expiatory  sacrifices. 

observes,  *  that  there  could  be  no  commutation  or  exchange  of 
lishment  under  the  law  as  a  favour  or  matter  of  grace  from  any 
those  sacrifices.  The  penalty,  whatever  it  was,  supposing  the 
?nce  proved,  must  be  executed  as  the  law  enjoinea,  and  there 
lid  be  no  such  thing  as  any  pardon  under  that  constitution.  In 
capital  cases,  the  offender,  upon  legal  proof  or  conviction,  must 

the  death,  and  no  sacrifice  could  exempt  him.  And  in  all 
es  where  the  law  had  not  provided  death,  but  some  pecuniary 
let  or  personal  labour  and  servitude  upon  non-payment,  this 
lalty  was  to  be  strictly  executed,  and  none  could  plead  any  pri- 
?ge  or  exemption  by  sacrifice.  And  he  thinks  he  may  venture 
say  universally,  that  no  other  penalty,  of  what  nature  or  kind  so- 
r,  was  ever  taken  off,  or  mitigated  on  the  account  of  sacrifice, 

observes  farther,  that  the  persons  entitled  to  this  atonement 
re  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  no  fault  after  they  had  satisfied  the 
r  in  making  their  offering,  or  paying  their  fine,  which  if  they 
1  not  done,  no  atonement  could  be  accepted.  And  therefore  he 
icludes,  that  the  making  the  atonement  or  virtue  of  these  sa* 
ices,  to  consist  only  and  absolutely  in  the  priest's  sprinkling  the 
rificial  blood,  as  was  done  under  that  amazing  constitution,  as 
calls  it,  was  nothing  else  but  a  priestly  cheat,  and  gross  impo- 
on.'*  pp.  126—128. 

To  clear  this  matter  I  shall  offer  some  observations  that  may 
e  some  light  into  the  Mosaical  constitutions  about  sacrifices,  ana 
y  serve  to  obviate  our  author's  exceptions. 
First,  Under  that  constitution  there  were  no  sacrifices  prescribed 
ill  for  those  crimes  against  which  death  was  denounced,  or  any 
ticular  penalties  appointed  by  law.  And  there  is  very  good 
son  for  this.  If  the  offering  sacrifices  had  in  such  cases  ex- 
pted  persons  that  were  legally  convicted  of  those  crimes  from 

legal  obligation  to  punishment,  it  would  have  had  a  very  bad 
tct  on  the  public.  And  if  persons  could  have  escaped  punish- 
nts  for  the  greatest  crimes  merely  on  their  offering  sacrifices, 
I  constitution  would  have  been  much  more  inveighed  against, 
I  with  much  more  reason,  as  inconsistent  with  the  preservation 


Ai  to  the  use  he  makes  of  some  of  these  assertions  against  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
(faction,  the  proper  place  for  considering  this,  will  be  when  we  examine  his  excep- 
I  against  that  docCrine. 

I 
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of  civil  order,  and  the  good  of  society,  and  as  a  dispensing  with 
and  vacating  all  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth.  Where,  therefore, 
it  was  judged  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  community,  that  the 
penalties  should  be  actually  inflicted  on  persons  guilty  of  such 
crimes,  in  these  cases  no  sacrifices  were  appointed.  Because  as 
sacrifices  were  supposed  to  obtain  pardon,  and  to  avert  the  punish- 
ment that  was  due  for  the  crime  on  the  account  of  which  they 
were  offered,  it  was  not  proper  to  appoint  sacrifices  by  law  for 
crimes  which  it  was  thought  necessary  for  the  public  good  to 
punish. 

Another  remark  I  would  make  with  regard  to  these  expiatory 
sacrifices  is,  that  in  cases  where  sacrifices  were  appointed  to  be  of- 
fered, they  were  never  supposed  to  be  of  any  avail,  or  to  entitle  a 
person  to  pardon  without  repentance,  which  if  they  had  been  sup- 
posed to  have  done,  this  constitution  would  have  had  a  very  bad  in- 
fluence on  religion  :  hence  in  the  sacrifices  that  were  to  be  offered 
for  any  sin  or  fault,  the  person  that  had  offended  was  obliged  to 
lay  '  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  victim,  and  to  confess  his  sins, ' 
especially  that  particular  sin  on  the  account  of  which  the  sacrifice 
was  offered,  and  to  declare  his  repentance  for  it,  as  appears  from 
Lev.  V.  5.  And  in  cases  where  persons  had  done  any  damage  to 
their  neighbour,  they  were  not  only  to  confess  it,  but  to  make  res- 
titution of  what  they  had  wrongfully  taken.  And  it  is  a  general 
rule,  that  sacrifices  were  never  ordered  but  in  cases  where  the  offen- 
der was  supposed  to  be  penitent.  When  a  person  had  sinned  through 
ignorance,  and  came  afterwards  to  be  sensible  of  it ;  or  if  he  had 
smned  knowingly  and  wilfully,  and  afterwards  was  brought  to  a 
true  repentance,  and  of  his  own  accord  acknowledged  it,  when  it 
could  not  be  proved  against  him  ;  in  such  cases  as  these  sacrifices 
were  to  be  offered,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  laws  about  the  sin-offer- 
ing and  the  trespass-offering,  Lev.  iv.  5,  6.  But  in  case  of  obsti- 
nate impenitency  and  presumptuous  sinning  with  a  high  hand,  no 
sacrifices  were  admitted.  From  whence  it  appears,  that  the  legal 
sacrifices  were  not  designed  to  draw  men  off  from  real  substantial 
piety  and  righteousness,  or  to  serve  instead  of  it,  but  rather  sup- 
posed the  absolute  necessity  of  repentance  in  order  to  forgiveness, 
and  that  no  pardon  could  be  expected  without  it 

Another  thing  that  it  is  proper  to  observe  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
piatory sacrifices  under  the  law,  is,  that  the  atoning  virtue  of  those 
sacrifices  was  supposed  principally  to  consist  in  the  blood  of  the  vic- 
tim, which  was  '  shed  and  sprinkled  '  on  or  towards  the  altar.  And 
this  is  what  our  author  cries  out  against  as  a  priestly  cheat  and 
gross  imposition  :  he  would  fain  know  what  *  atonements  or  propi- 
tiation could  signify  under  a  law  that  admitted  no  pardon?'  If  by 
saying  that  the  law  admitted  no  pardon,  he  means,  that  where  the  ^ 
law  denounced  any  particular  penalty  against  a  particular  crime,  j^ 
the  law  itself  did  not  appoint  that  penalty  to  be  remitted*  which  it  L 
appointed  to  be  inflicted  for  that  crime,  it  is  very  true.  And  to-  , 
suppose  the  contrary  would  be  very  absurd.  For  no  law  dispenses  j^ 
fWith  the  penalty  which  that  law  expressly  enjoins  :  and  therefore  it 
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was,  that  in  cases  where  the  Mosaical  law  expressly  appointed  par- 
ticular penalties  for  particular  crimes  no  sacrifice  was  admitted,  be- 
cause the  law  did  not  intend  the  penalties  should  be  dispensed  with 
in  these  cases,  but  if  by  saying  *  tnat  law  admitted  no  pardon '  he 
intends  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  pardon  or  remission  of  sins 
at  all  under  that  constitution,  it  is  a  great  mistake,  for  the  very  ap- 
pointment of  expiatory  sacrifices  shows,  there  was  pardon  under 
that  constitution,  and  necessarily  supposes  it.  For  in  cases  where 
sacrifices  were  appointed  to  be  offered,  it  is  expressly  declared,  that 
upon  a  man's  confessing  his  fault,  and  offering  the  sacrifice,  '  the 
sin  which  he  had  committed  should  be  forgiven  him.' 

But  still  it  is  urged,  that  this  was  only  a  priestly  cheat,  since 
really  nothing  was  forgiven,  and  he  was  freed  from  no  penalty  on 
the  account  of  the  sacrifice.  But  how  doth  this  writer  prove  that 
he  was  freed  from  no  penalty  on  the  account  of  the  sacrifice  ?  It 
is  certain  that  in  cases  where  sacrifices  were  appointed  to  be  offer- 
ed for  any  crime,  the  man  that  offended  was  not  subjected  by  law 
to  any  penalty  for  that  crime,  as  he  was  with  regard  to  crimes  for 
which  sacrifices  were  not  appointed  to  be  offered.  For  which  this 
reason  is  to  be  given,  that  the  sacrifice  was  supposed  to  avert  the 
penalty,  and  therefore  sacrifices  were  not  suffered  to  be  offered  in 
cases  where  it  was  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  community,  that 
the  penalty  should  be  actually  inflicted.  Thus,  e.  g.  in  cases  of 
stealing  or  defrauding,  if  the  thief  was  taken  and  legally  convicted, 
he  was  to  '  restore  double  '  if  the  ox,  or  ass,  or  sheep  which  he  had 
taken  was  found  alive  with  him ;  but  if  he  had  killed  or  sold  it,  he 
was  to  ^  restore  four  or  five  fold ; '  and  if  he  could  not  do 
this  he  was  to  be  sold,  Exod.  xxii.  1,  2, 3.  And  in  such  cases  no 
sacrifice  was  appointed  at  all :  because  it  was  intended,  and  was 
judged  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  public,  that  the  penalty  should 
be  actually  executed.  But  if  a  man  bad  taken  any  thing  wrong- 
fully from  his  neighbour,  and  had  even  sworn  falsely  concerning  it, 
and  could  not  be  legally  convicted,  or  the  crime  proved  upon  him, 
if  afterwards  he  sincerely  repented  of  his  crime,  and  came  of  him- 
self and  acknowledged  his  guilt,  in  that  case  he  was  appointed  to 
bring  a  sacrifice,  and  then  the  penalty  which  was  appointed  in  the 
other  case  was  not  to  be  inflicted  on  nim.  He  was  obliged  only  to 
restore  the  principal,  and  add  a  fifth  part  thereto,  which  wa9  no 
more  than  was  proper  to  make  amends  to  the  owner  for  the  damage 
be  might  have  sustained  in  being  for  some  time  without  the  use  of 
what  had  been  taken  from  him,  see  Lev.  vi.  2.  And  this  was  not 
properly  a  mulct  or  penalty,  but  a  just  restitution,  which  was  neces- 
sary to  shew  the  sincerity  of  the  repentance  he  professed  for  his 
crime.  So  that  we  see  that  in  cases  where  the  mulct  or  penalty  was 
actually  insisted  on  by  law,  sacrifices  were  not  appointed  to  be  of- 
fered ;  and  where  the  sacrifices  were  appointed  to  be  offered,  the 
mulct  or  penalty,  which  would  have  been  otherwise  due,  was  to  be 
remitted.  And  by  this  we  may  see  how  true  it  is  which  he  ventures 
to  pronounce  universally,  that  *  no  other  penalty  of  what  nature  or 
kind  soever  was  ever  taken  off  or  mitigated  on  the  account  of  sacrifice.' 

f    o 
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But  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  tliat  in  these  cases  the  sacrifices  them- 
selves were  the  penalty  required  by  law.  He  tells  us  *  that  in  innu- 
merable cases  of  accident  or  inadvertency,  which  was  made  penal 
by  the  law,  the  sacrifice  as  a  deodand  or  fine  to  the  church  was  the 
whole  penalty.  And  where  a  sacrifice  was  ordered  with  a  pecuniary 
mulct,  one  y)art  of  the  fine  was  due  to  the  state,  and  the  other 
to  the  church.  *  But  sacrifices  were  offered  in  many  cases  that  were 
not  owing  merely  to  inadvertency,  but  where  the  sin  had  been  deli- 
berate and  wilful,  though  afterwards  sincerely  repented  of,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  instances  mentioned.  Lev,  vi.  2,  3.  And  in  these 
cases  it  is  manifest  that  the  sacrifice  was  not  regarded  or  pre- 
scribed as  a  punishment,  but  as  a  means  to  free  the  oflTender  from 
punishment;  and  the  reason  why  no  punishment  was  enjoined  where 
sacrifices  were  ordered,  was  not  because  the  sacrifice  itself  was  a 
punishment,  but  because  the  sacrifice  was  supposed  to  free  the  per- 
son in  the  eye  of  the  law  from  the  guilt  he  had  contracted,  and 
thereby  avert  the  punishment  to  which  otherwise  he  must  have  been 
obnoxious.  As  to  his  insinuation  that  the  sacrifice  was  only  a  fine 
to  the  church,  one  should  think,  if  this  had  been  the  case,  they 
would  have  been  allowed  to  commute  the  sacrifice  for  money,  which 
yet  was  never  admitted.  And  whereas  he  adds,  that  *  where  a  sa- 
crifice was  ordered  with  a  pecuniary  mulct  one  part  of  the  fine  was 
due  to  the  state,  and  the  other  to  the  church  ; '  he  would  have  done 
well  to  have  told  us  what  sacrifices  were  ordered  with  pecuniary 
mulcts.  In  cases  where  mulcts  were  ordered  by  law,  which  was 
only  where  a  real  damage  had  been  done  by  any  man  to  his  neigh- 
bour, the  mulct  or  fine  if  he  will  call  it  so,  was  to  be  paid  to  the  in- 
jured person  himself,  and  not  either  to  the  state  or  to  the  church  : 
nor  was  the  priest  to  have  any  share  in  it  at  all,  except  in  ^ases  where 
the  priest  himself  happened  to  be  the  person  that  had  suffered  the 
damage.  Instances  of  this  we  have  with  regard  to  the  thief  that 
was  obliged  to  restore  double  to  the  person  whom  he  had  in- 
jured, and  if  the  thing  he  had  stolen  was  sold  or  destroyed,  four  or 
five  fold ;  and  if  he  could  not  do  this,  he  was  to  be  sold  by  bim 
whom  he  had  wronged.  And  in  case  of  a  man's  accusing  a  virgin 
wrongfully,  or  in  case  of  deflowering  a  virgin  unbetrothed,  the  law 
appointed  a  fine  or  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  to  her  father,  besides 
the  satisfaction  that  was  to  be  made  to  the  damsel  herself.  Dent. 
xxii.  18,  19,  29.  And  in  these  cases,  where  there  were  penal  mulcts 
appointed  by  law,  there  were  no  sacrifices  admitted  :  and  on  the 
other  hand,  in  cases  where  sacrifices  were  prescribed,  there  was  no 
mulct  appointed. 

But  he  farther  urges,  to  show  that  the  making  the  atonement  to 
consist  in  the  priest's  sprinkling  the  sacrificial  blood  was  '  a  gross 
fallacy  and  imposition;  that  the  persons  entitled  to  this  atonement, 
were  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  no  fault  after  they  had  satisfied  the 
law  in  making  their  offering,  or  paying  of  their  fine,  which  if  they 
had  not  done  no  atonement  could  be  accepted.  And  that  this  there- 
fore was  taking  out  a  pardon  after  the  debt  had  been  paid,  and  the 
/sir  satisfied,  and  owning  an  infinite  obligation  to  the  priests,  ibr 
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dieating  them  out  of  their  money,  and  their  substance. '  p.  12S. 
The  gting  of  this  sneer  hes  here.  That  before  the  blood  was  sprin- 
kled the  law  was  satisfied,  and  the  person  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  no 
faulty  and  therefore  it  was  an  imposition  to  pretend  that  the  sprin- 
kling of  the  blood  made  an  atonement  for  him.  But  this  is  misre- 
presented :  for  the  law  was  not  satisfied,  nor  was  the  offering  pro- 
perly made  or  completed,  till  the  blood  was  sprinkled.  Till  that 
was  done  the  person  was  still  supposed  to  lie  under  his  guilt,  and 
was  not  clear  m  the  eye  of  the  law.  And  as  the  sacrifice  could  not 
be  of  any  avail  without  confession  and  restitution,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  necessary  qualification  for  forgiveness,  so  in  cases 
where  sacrifices  were  prescribed,  though  a  man  had  made  restitu- 
tion, he  was  not  regarded  as  free  from  his  guilt  till  the  sacrifice  was 
offered,  and  the  atonement  made  by  the  blood.  Restitution  did  in- 
deed repair  the  injury  offered  to  his  neighbour,  but  still  there  was 
a  guilt  cleaving  to  him  on  account  of  the  transgression  he  had  been 
guilty  of  against  God.  Expiation  therefore  was  to  be  made  for  the  of- 
fence committed  against  the  divine  majesty.  And  in  order  to  this, 
the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  was  required  to  be  offered  unto  God.  And 
the  reason  that  is  given  why  the  blood  was  supposed  to  make  atone- 
ment for  the  soul,  is  this,  that  the  ^  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood,  * 
Lev.  xvii.  2.  So  that  the  atonement  consisted  in  this,  that  the  life 
of  the  victim  was  given  for  the  offender  ;  and  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  apon  the  altar  was  an  offering  or  rendering  the  blood  or  life 
of  the  victim  unto  God.  This  was  to  put  them  in  mind,  that  in 
strictness  they  had  deserved  death  at  the  hand  of  God,  if  he  should 
deal  with  tliem  in  a  way  of  rigorous  justice  ;  since  every  transgres- 
sioQ  and  disobedience  exposed  them  to  the  curse  that  was  denoun- 
ced in  the  law  against '  every  one  that  contmued  not  in  all  tilings 
that  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law^  to  do  them  : '  but  yet  that 
he  would  graciously  pardon  them,  and  accept  an  atonement  for 
them  ;  and  accordingly  when  this  was  offered,  the  person  that  had 
offended  was  legally  clean  and  free  from  the  guilt  and  curse  he  had 
contracted  and  not  before. 

As  to  the  general  reasons  of  this  constitution,  it  was  a  visible 
pledge  of  Goas  pardoning  mercy  to  penitent  sinners,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  tended  to  preserve  in  their  mind  a  lively  sense  of  his 

f'ustice  and  purity,  and  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  to  make  them  sensi- 
ble what  it  deserved  if  God  should  enter  into  strict  judgment  with 
them  :  since  besides  repentance  and  amendment  the  shedding  of  the 
blood  of  the  sacrifice  for  them  was  required  in  order  to  the  expia- 
tion of  their  guilt.  And  sacrifices  were  insisted  on  even  with  re- 
gard to  sins  of  ignorance  and  inadvertency,  that  they  might  be  afraid 
of  all  sin  when  ttiey  found  that  the  least  sin  was  not  to  be  passed 
by  withot\t  some  marks  of  God*s  displeasure  against  it,  and  might 
be  rendered  cautious  and  vigilant  over  themselves  anrl  their  own 
conduct,  since  even  ignorance  and  inadvertency  or  rashness,  which 
it  the  caase  of  many  faults,  should  not  totally  excuse  for  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law  :  but  when  once  it  came  to  be  known,  they  >Ne\^  \.c> 
eonfev  it  before  God,  to  humble  themselves  on  the  accownl  o(  \\.. 
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and  to  seek  expiation  for  it  by  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice.  Lastly, 
supposing  that  God  had  from  the  beginning  formed  the  wise  and 
gracious  desii^n  to  send  his  own  Son  mto  the  world  in  the  fulness 
of  time  to  take  upon  him  our  nature,  and  to  shed  his  blood  as  a 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world  ;  and  that  this  was  the  way  in 
which  he  had  appointed  to  confer  salvation  on  guilty  mankind;  that 
so  he  might  declare  his  righteousness  in  the  remission  of  sins,  and 
vindicate  the  authority  of  his  government  and  laws  even  in  the  very 
methods  of  reconciliation  :  taking  in  this  view  of  things,  it  was  very 
proper  to  institute  and  appoint  sacrifices,  the  better  to  prepare  the 
world  for  receiving  that  method  of  redemption  through  the  blood 
and  sacrifice  of  his  Son,  and  to  typify  and  prefigure  the  true  atone- 
ment. And  upon  this  state  of  the  case,  the  propriety  of  this  con- 
stitution of  sacrifices,  and  the  comprehensive  views  the  divine  wis* 
dom  had  in  it,  do  more  fully  appear. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  there  were  great  and  wise  ends  in  this  insti- 
tution of  sacrifices,  and  at  the  same  time  care  was  taken  that  they 
should  be  managed  so  as  not  at  all  to  interfere  with  the  civil  laws, 
or  to  be  any  way  detrimental  to  the  society,  by  derogating  fit>m 
the  justice  and  public  order  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
commonwealth. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

His  pretence  that  the  law  of  Moses  made  no  distinction  between  raorols  and  rituals,  and 
never  urg^ed  things  as  in  themselves  fit  and  reasonable  ;  and  that  the  stories  of  the 
miracles  recorded  there  were  the  cause  of  the  Jews'  obduracy  and  impenitencj  through- 
out all  their  generations.  His  bitter  invectives  against  the  Jews,  and  the  strange  re- 
presentation he  makes  of  that  people,  with  a  view  to  cast  a  reproach  upon  their  law. 
It  is  shown  that  by  the  advantage  of  their  law,  ihej  far  exceeded  all  other  nations  in 
the  knowledge  of  religion,  and  that  they  were  famed  for  wisdom  even  among  the  Hea- 
thens. The  proper  use  that  should  be  made  of  the  accounts  given  us  of  their  faults,  and 
of  the  punishments  inflicted  on  them. 

We  have  not  yet  done  with  this  writer's  objections  against  the 
law  of  Moses,  with  a  view  to  expose  that  law  and  the  Jews.  He 
tells  us,  p.  271,  that  *  Moses  gave  them  a  law,  not  as  a  law  or  re- 
ligion of  nature,  but  as  the  immediate  voice  and  positive  will  of  God, 
the  grounds  or  reasons  of  which  they  were  never  to  examine  or  in- 
quire into,  nor  to  look  upon  it  either  as  founded  in  the  eternal  im- 
mutable fitness  of  things,  or  the  result  of  any  human  reason  or  pru- 
dence ;  and  having  this  opinion  of  their  law  in  general,  they  made 
no  distinction  between  morals  and  rituals,  between  eternal  and  im- 
mutable, and  temporary  and  mutable  obligations,  or  between  the 
7a  JF5  of  iiature,  and  the  perfect  reverse  of  them.'    And  he  had  ob- 
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served  before,  that  ^  they  would  believe  nothing  as  necessarily  and 
eternally  true  in  nature  and  reason,  but  depended  for  the  proof  of 
every  thing  upon  miracles,  prodigies,  &<*•  And  that  they  had  really 
no  such  thing  among  them  as  a  notion  of  what  is  right  and  wrong 
in  morality, '  p.  256. 

It  will  be  easily  granted  that  Moses  represents  the  law  he  gives 
as  enjoined  by  the  immediate  authority  and  will  of  God  himself. 
And  I  suppose  none  will  deny  but  that  this  must  give  a  mighty 
force  and  efficacy  to  laws  however  fit  or  reasonable  in  themselves. 
And  I  believe  every  considerate  person  will  allow  that  in  a  divine  law 
it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  particular  reasons  of  all  the 
commands  that  are  given,  or  to  deduce  them  by  a  chain  of  philoso- 
phical reasonings  from  what  this  writer  calls  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things.  But  if  he  means  to  insinuate,  as  seems  plainly  to  be  his  in- 
tention, that  in  the  law  of  Moses  things  are  never  urged  upon  the 
people  as  in  themselves  fit  and  reasonable,  nor  the  grounds  and 
reasons  of  the  law  ever  set  before  them,  nothing  can  be  more  false, 
as  is  evident  to  any  one  that  is  in  the  least  acquainted  with  that  law. 
They  are  not  urged  to  obedience  from  a  mere  regard  to  the  autho- 
rity of  God  who  gave  them  those  laws,  but  they  are  frequently 
urged  to  it  from  a  consideration  of  his  goodness  ;  and  the  reasonable- 
ness and  fitness  of  the  thing  required  of  them  is  often  signified  in 
the  most  expressive  and  comprehensive  manner,  with  admirable  ful- 
ness as  well  as  brevity.  It  were  easy  to  produce  a  considerable 
number  of  instances  out  of  the  books  of  Moses,  in  which  the  reasons 
of  the  law  are  clearly  set  forth  along  with  the  laws  themselves,  and 
that  both  with  regard  to  moral  and  ritual  precepts.  It  is  true,  that 
Moses  never  talks  of  the  ^  eternal  reason  and  immutable  fitness  of 
things  ; '  nor  does  the  gospel,  though  it  so  evidently  tends  to  give 
us  good  and  excellent  notions  of  pure  and  refined  morality,  ever  ex- 
press itself  after  this  manner.  And  I  apprehend  this  way  of  expres- 
sion will  scarce  be  thought  necessary  for  enlightening  the  under- 
standings of  the  people  m  the  knowledge  of  morals;  especially  in 
the  crude  and  confused  manner  in  which  this  author  and  some 
others  use  it.  But  it  is  evident  that  Moses  often  teaches  the  peo- 
ple to  regard  his  laws  as  founded  in  reason,  and  righteousness,  and 
equity,  and  commendable  for  their  wisdom  and  excellency.  Thus 
Deut.  iv.  6,  7,  8.  *  What  nation  is  there  so  great  which  hath  sta- 
tutes and  judgments  so  righteous,  as  all  this  law  which  I  set  before 
you  this  day  f  Keep  and  do  them,  for  this  is  your  wisdom  and  un- 
derstanding.* And  he  there  supposes  the  excellency  of  their  laws 
to  be  so  manifest,  that  other  nations  that  should  hear  and  observe 
them  would  be  ready  to  say^ '  surely  this  great  nation  is  a  wise  and 
understanding  people. '  He  frequently  tells  them  that  the  statutes 
and  commandiuents  which  God  required  them  to  obey,  were  for 
their  own  good,  Deut.  xxvi.  24.  x.  13.  And  it  is  certain  in  fact,  that 
the  greatest  and  wisest  men  among  the  Jews,  and  indeed  the  peo- 
ple in  general,  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  wisdom,  the  goodness, 
the  equity,  and  reasonableness  of  their  laws.  So  far  is  it  from  being 
true  which  this  author  confidently  alleges,  that  they  did  not  regard 
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the  '  moral  law  or  statutes  and  judgments  delivered  by  Moses  in  the 
name  of  God,  as  true  and  right,  in  nature  and  reason. '  The  noble 
account  given  of  the  law,  Psal.  xix.  7 — 12,  to  which  might  easily 
be  added  many  other  passages  celebrating  the  righteousness,  the 
purity,  the  loveliness  of  the  laws  enjoined  them,  sufficiently  shows 
what  were  the  sentiments  of  all  wise  and  good  men  among  th^  Jews 
on  this  head. 

And  indeed,  this  writer  himself  elsewhere  thinks  fit  to  own,  that 

*  the  lawgiver  himself  (Moses)  directed  the  people  to  the  right 
motive  and  principle  of  action,  i.e.  to  the  inward  love  of  God  and 
their  neighbour,  as  the  principal  thing  that  would  be  regarded  in 
the  sight  of  God,'  p.  34.  And  that  '  this  was  along  understood 
and  insisted  on  during  the  legal  economy  as  necessary  to  a  state  of 
true  religion  and  virtue,  as  might  be  proved  by  innumerable  tes- 
timonies out  of  the  law  and  the  prophets.  And  that  even  in  our 
Saviour's  time,  the  Jews,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  owned 
the  obligation  of  it,  and  could  not  stifle  their  convictions  of  it,  how 
much  soever  they  had  lost  or  neglected  the  practice.  Their  most 
learned  men,  and  Christ's  greatest  enemies,  allowed,  that  to  love 
God  above  all,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  was  the  sum  and 
substance,  the  end  and  design  of  the  whole  law,'  p.  34.  And  how 
this  is  consistent  with  his  asserting  that  the  Jews  made  no  distinc- 
tion between  morals  and  rituals,  and  between  the  *  laws  of  nature, 
and  the  perfect  reverse  of  them  ;*  and  that  they  had  no  such  thing 
among  tnem  as  a  '  notion  of  what  is  right  or  wrong  in  morality,'  is 
hard  to  conceive. 

It  is  with  equal  justice  and  consistency  that  he  represents  *  tlie 
old  stories  they  had  among  them  of  their  miraculous  deliverances 
and  successes  at  the  first  institution  of  their  covenant,'  as  havinsf 

*  been  the  chief  occasion  of  their  natural  blindness,  obduracy,  and 
impenitency  in  all  their  succeeding  generations,  and  of  their  de- 
pending on  continual  miracles,'  which  he  calls  *  the  most  dangerous 
presumption,'  and    '  the  strongest   hold  of  ignorance   and  error/ 

Ep.  263,  264.  At  other  times  he  is  pleased  to  ascribe  this  to  what 
e  calls  the  '  incurable  Egyptian  temper  of  that  people,'  which 
they  at  fiist  contracted  in  Egypt,  and  could  never  afterwards  shake 
oft';  but  here  he  directly  charges  their  impenitency  and  obstinacy 
in  all  succeeding  generations  on  the  miraculous  things  that  were 
done  for  them  to  deliver  them  out  of  Egypt ;  so  that  as  he  there  ex- 
presseth  it,  *  they  had  no  great  reason  to  boast  of  their  deliverance.' 
But  how  those  *  old  stories,'  as  he  calls  them,  should  have  an  influ- 
ence to  render  them  ever  afterwards  obdurate  and  impenitent,  is  hard 
to  conceive.  The  natural  tendency  of  them,  when  firmly  beheved, 
was  to  fill  them  with  adoring  thoughts  of  the  divine  power  and 
majesty,  and  with  a  thankful  sense  of  their  obligations  to  his  good- 
ness, and  to  engage  them  to  a  more  dilijient  and  careful  obedience 
to  those  laws  which  came  to  them  confirmed  with  such  illustrious 
attestations.  And  it  is  for  such  purposes  as  these  that  they  are 
frequently  mentioned  by  good  men  of  old  in  their  admirable  psalms 
and  hymns  of  praise.     But  there  is  nothing  in  them  to  encourage 
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them  to  expect  any  extraordinary  interpositions  in  their  favour, 
whilst  they  continued  an  inapenitent  and  disobedient  people.  On 
the  contrary,  those  '  old  stories*  of  the  miracles  wrought  at  the  first 
estabhshment  of  their  law  were  also  accompanied  with  an  account 
of  God*s  righteous  severity  against  their  ancestors,  and  the  signal 
punishments  he  inflicted  upon  them  for  their  obduracy  and  im- 
penitency.    There  was  nothmg  in  their  whole  law  that  gave  them 

§  round  to  hope  for  prosperity  and  happiness,  or  any  marks  of  the 
ivine  favour  towards  them,  but  in  a  way  of  righteousness  and  obe- 
dience. And  on  the  other  hand,  it  taught  them  to  expect  to  be 
distinguished  from  other  nations,  with  the  most  remarkable  judg- 
ments and  tokens  of  the  divine  displeasure,  in  case  of  their  per- 
sisting in  an  obstinate  course  of  wickedness  and  disobedience.  Nor 
was  there  any  thing  in  their  beUef  of  the  extraordinary  things  that 
were  done  at  their  deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  that  could  reasonably 
induce  them,  in  ordinary  cases,  '  to  neglect  natural  human  means, 
which  God  has  ordained  and  established  in  the  course  of  his  pro- 
vidence ;'  and  to  depend  on  all  occasions  upon  '  miracles,  imme- 
diate interposition,  and  uninstrumcntal  divine  agency ;'  which  is 
another  charge  he  advances  against  them.  One  would  think,  by 
his  representation,  that  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  in  all  ages 
lived  in  a  continual  expectation  of  nothing  else  but  miracles,  that 
they  thought  not  of  using  any  rational  human  means  at  all,  but  ex- 
pected at  all  times  to  have  plenty  of  food  though  they  never  ploughed 
or  sowed,  and  to  be  victorious  over  their  enemies  without  taking 
arms  or  fighting.  But  it  does  not  appear  from  the  history  of  their 
nation  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  this  was  all  along  their  temper 
and  expectation.  They  are  often  blamed  for  making  flesh  their 
arm,  and  placing  too  much  of  their  dependence  on  the  aids  of 
human  power,  or  the  methods  of  a  worldly  policy,  even  to  the  ne- 
glect and  disobedience  of  God's  commands  and  law.  In  their 
prosperity,  when  they  were  in  a  state  of  wealth  and  power,  they 
were  too  apt  to  be  overconfident  and  secure  ;  and  in  their  adversity, 
when  they  did  not  see  probable  human  means  for  their  deliverance, 
they  were  apt  to  despond,  such  is  the  weakness  of  our  nature,  and 
it  was  a  difiicult  thing  to  get  their  minds  raised  to  a  steady  con- 
fidence in  the  divine  power  and  goodness  for  restoring  and  deliver- 
ing them.  And  if  at  any  time  they  were  brought  by  any  gracious 
promise  or  assurance  that  was  given  them  in  the  name  of  God,  to 
hope  that  he  would  deliver  them,  they  did  not  generally  expect  it 
in  a  way  of  '  uninstrumcntal  divine  agency,'  as  this  writer  phrnseth 
it ;  it  did  not  make  their  great  men  and  heroes  sit  still  and  neglect 
rational  human  means,  but  rather  animated  and  encouraged  them 
to  use  the  best  means  they  could  for  their  own  deliverance,  in  hope 
that  God  would  bless  and  give  success  to  their  endeavours ;  as  is 
evident  to  any  one  that  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

We  are  now  got  into  the  author's  invectives  against  the  Jews,  in 
which  he  seems  to  take  an  ill-natured  satisfaction.  It  appears 
from  the  passages  already  produced,  that  he  makes  a  very  disad- 
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vantageous  represeDtation  of  theniy  as  having  no  notion  of  right  or 
wrong  in  morality,  and  making  no  distinction  between  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  the  perfect  reverse  of  them.  He  frequently  talks  of 
*  their  constitutional  natural  blindness  which  they  had  contracted 
in  Egypt  among  their  fellow-slaves :  that  this  blindness,  bigotry, 
and  enthusiasm  was  the  incurable  distemper  of  this  wretched 
people ;  and  that  they  continued  throughout  all  their  generations 
under  the  same  Egyptian  darkness  and  mental  vassalage,  and  still 
retained  the  gross  ignorance,  strong  prejudices,  and  constitutional 
character  of  that  priestly  enslaved  nation.  He  represents  them  as 
having  '  lost  all  inward  sincerity  and  integrity  of  heart,  and  all 
true  notions  of  God,  of  his  natural  and  moral  attributes  and  per- 
fections, and  of  his  providential  government  of  the  world.  Ihat 
they  could  not  distinguish  between  the  effective  and  permissive 
will  of  God,  but  ascribed  every  thing  equally  to  God,  as  ordering, 
directing,  and  appointing  the  greatest  moral  as  well  as  natural  evils. 
That  their  superstition  was  such,  that  neither  the  law  of  nature,  nor 
the  common  methods  of  God's  providential  government  could  at  all 
affect  them.  That  it  is  certain  that  after  their  going  out  of  Egypt, 
notwithstanding  their  extraordinary  deliverance,  they  could  scarcely 
be  paralleled  by  any  other  nation  upon  earth,  for  their  gross  igno- 
rance, superstition,  and  moral  wickedness,  which  ran  through  all 
their  successive  generations,  till  their  final  dissolution  and  destruc- 
tion.* He  often  talks  of  their  national  blindness,  obduracy,  and 
impeuitency ;  and  finally  pronounces  that  ^  the  people  of  Israel  at 
first,  and  their  remains  afterwards  called  Jews,  were  a  most  un- 
toward, grossly  ignorant,  amazing,  superstitious,  and  desperately 
wicked  generation  of  men;'  see  pp.  248,  256,  &c.,  263,  271. 

This  is  some  part  of  the  reproach  which  he  pours  forth  upon  that 
unhappy  nation,  and  which  may  give  us  a  specimen  of  the  spirit 
and  rhetoric  of  this  writer.  Whatever  censures  have  been  at  any 
time  passed  upon  the  worst  of  the  Jews  in  their  most  degenerate 
times,  he  applies  without  distinction  to  the  whole  nation  at  all 
times  from  first  to  last.  The  sacred  writers  often  reprove  the  Jews 
for  their  faults,  and  if  other  nations  were  to  be  dealt  with  as  freely 
and  impartially,  they  would  not  appear  so  fair  as  they  now  do  in 
the  writings  of  partial  and  flattering  historians.  But  though  this 
writer,  and  others,  take  advantage  of  the  censures  passed  upon  the 
Jews  in  Scripture,  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  consistently  blame 
that  people  for  those  faults  for  which  they  are  there  principally  re- 
proved. If  this  author  be  in  the  right,  their  unbelief  ought  to  be 
condemned  as  a  noble  instance  of  free-thinking ;  and  their  frequent 
revoltings  from  their  law  were  glorious  efforts  to  shake  oflf  an  in- 
tolerable yoke  of  tyranny  and  vassalage  that  was  imposed  upon 
them,  and  to  resume  their  natural  liberties.  He  is  pleased  highly 
to  commend  their  idolatrous  princes,  as  acting  upon  principles  of 
toleration  and  liberty  of  conscience,  and  seems  to  approve  their 
joining  with  the  neighbouring  nations  in  their  idolatrous  rites  and 
usages.  So  that  it  is  not  the  Jews  as  idolatrous,  and  imitating 
the  heathens,  that  he  really  designs  to  find  fault  with^  but  the 
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Jews  as  adhering  to  their  law,  and  to  the  commands  there  given, 
and  the  worship  there  established  ;  though  the  better  to  cover  it, 
he  takes  advantage  of  the  reproofs  given  them  in  Scripture  for 
those  things  which  he  himself  must  think  to  be  no  crimes  at  alK 
It  is  their  law  itself,  and  their  best  and  greatest  men,  those  that 
most  religiously  adhered  to  that  law,  that  he  principally  intends  to 
strike  at  by  his  slanderous  invectives,  which  he  throws  about  with-* 
out  distinction. 

He  affects  frequently,  as  some  others  have  done  before  him,  to 
speak  of  the  Jews  as  if  they  had  something  natumlly  gross  and 
stupid  in  them  below  the  rest  of  the  human  species,  and  were,  by 
their  natural  constitution,  or  by  a  kind  of  fatal  necessity  doomed  to 
perpetual  blindness,  superstition,  and  slavery.  He  often  talks  of 
their  natural  and  constitutional  blindness,  stupidity,  obduracy,  8ic. 
And  is  pleased  '^  represent  them  as  having  *  contracted  this  con- 
stitutional natural  blindness  in  Egypt  among  their  fellow-slaves,' 
p.  248.  It  was  '  natuml'  and  '  constitutional'  to  them  through  all 
their  generations,  and  yet  was  '  contracted  in  Egypt.'  How  this 
will  agree  I  cannot  tell,  except  it  be  said  that  in  Egypt  they  con- 
tracted some  odd  kind  of  nature  and  constitution,  whicn,  like  a  dis- 
temper, ran  in  their  blood,  and  was  conveyed  from  father  to  son 
through  all  their  successive  generations.  And  then  it  must  be 
ownea  they  were  a  '  wretched  people'  indeed  *  from  first  to  last,' 
but  at  the  same  time  they  were  to  be  pitied  more  than  blamed,  and 
it  was  rather  their  calamity  than  their  crime.  And  this  being,  as 
he  calls  it,  the  *  incurable  distemper  of  this  wretched  people,'  no 
wonder  he  asks,  '  What  could  Moses  and  the  prophets  do  with 
them  ?'  for  as  he  wisely  observes, '  they  could  not  new- make  them,' 
p.  271.  And  therefore  it  was  impossible  to  govern  and  influence 
them  in  their  own  way.  And  he  tells  us,  that  '  God  gave  them 
up  to  that  wickedness  and  tyranny,  under  such  a  dispensation  of 
blindness  and  slavery,  because  there  was  no  other  way  to  be  taken 
with  them,'  p.  248.  Where  he  speaks  as  if  he  thought  God  himself 
could  not  help  them,  or  do  any  thing  else  with  them,  but  give  them 
up  to  wickedness  and  tyranny,  blindness  and  slavery.  Though  at 
another  time  he  seems  to  think,  that  the  people  might  have  been 
better,  if  they  had  been  better  instructed  ;  and  after  having  ob- 
served, that  the  *  prophets  and  priests  were  equally  Egyptiamzed,' 
he  affects  to  pity  the  people,  who  *  had  no  better  means  of  infor- 
mati<Hi,'  p.  265. 

But  wnen  this  writer  and  others  have  said  the  worst  against  the 
Jews  that  their  malice  can  suggest;  and  though  be  represents  them 
as  a  nation  '  scarce  to  be  paralleled  by  any  other  nation  upon 
earth  for  their  gross  ignorance,'  and  as  having  '  lost  all  true  no- 
tions of  Ood,  and  of  his  natural  and  moral  attributes  and  perfec- 
tions,' yet  it  is  certain  that  in  their  knowledge  of  God  and  true 
religion,  they  vastly  exceeded  all  other  nations,  even  those  that  were 
moat  cdebrated  for  their  wisdom  and  learning,  and  were  the  only 
people  that  worshipped  the  one  living  and  true  God,  wV\eti  \\\(^  t^%l 
I    of  the  vroM  was  overrun  with  idolatry  and  false  wotbVuip.     KudL 
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there  is  reason  to  think,  that  there  were  numbers  among  them, 
even  of  the  common  people,  that  by  their  acquaintance  with  their 
law,  which  they  were  all  commanded  diligently  to  read  and  to  con- 
sider, and  in  which  they  were  to  instruct  their  cnildren,  were  brought 
to  form  juster  and  nobler  notions  of  God  and  of  his  providence,  of 
the  duty  they  owed  him,  and  the  worship  that  was  to  be  rendered 
to  him,  than  even  the  wise  men  and  philosophers  among  the  pagans. 
And  what  rendered  this  more  remarkable  was,  that  they  came  out 
of  Egypt,  which,  according  to  this  writer,  was  the  *  mistress  of 
idolatry'  to  other  nations.  Elgypt  was  a  country  illustrious  among 
the  ancients  for  riches,  arts,  and  learning.  From  thence  Greece 
principally  derived  her  knowledge,  and  thither  her  most  renowned 
philosophers  and  wise  men  travelled  for  improvement.  And  yet 
Sir  John  Marsham,  who  is  not  partial  to  the  Hebrews,  justly  ob- 
serves, that  it  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  Hebrews  entertained 
most  just  and  reverent  sentiments  of  the  one  true  God  that  governs 
the  world,  whereas  the  opinions  of  the  Egyptians  in  that  respect 
were  very  wrong  :  '  Cert^  nulla  est  controversia,  quin  irepl  fiovap\iag, 
de  unius  regimine,  sive  de  Deo  unico,  reverens  fuerit  et  rectissima 
Hebraeorum,  non  item  recta  iEgyptiorum  existimatio,'  Can.  Chron. 
Seecul.  9.  And  surely  this  was  no  sign  of  an  extraordinary  blind- 
ness and  ignorance  in  the  Hebrews  above  other  nations. 

Their  laws,  in  spite  of  this  author's  representation  of  them,  to  all 
candid  and  impartial  judges,  discover  an  admirable  wisdom,  piety, 
justice,  and  purity.  Their  historians  show  an  unparalleled  impar- 
tiality, and  seem  only  to  have  in  view  the  relating  plain  truth  with- 
out disguise,  and  observing  the  happy  effects  of  righteousness, 
piety,  and  virtue  upon  kings  and  people,  and  the  great  evils  and 
calamities  that  befel  them,  when  they  fell  into  idolatry  and  vice. 
Their  writers  of  religion  and  morality  are  admirable  and  unequalled 
for  the  noblest  conceptions  of  the  Supreme  Being,  of  his  glorious 
perfections  and  governing  providence ;  for  exhibiting  precepts  of 
pure  morals,  and  maxims  of  the  truest  wisdom;  for  the  most  moving 
and  pathetical  exhortations  to  repentance,  and  to  the  practice  of 

Eietj^  and  righteousness,  and  the  most  earnest  and  impartial  repre- 
ensions  of  vice  and  sin.  Their  heroes  and  great  men,  whose 
actions  are  not  blazoned  out  by  the  pens  of  flattering  historians, 
but  related  with  a  wonderful  brevity  and  simplicity,  were  equal  to 
the  most  renowned  heroes  and  great  men  of  any  other  nation,  for 
the  greatness  of  their  exploits,  their  wisdom  and  prudence,  their 
bravery  and  magnanimity,  their  love  to  their  country,  and  zeal  for 
its  liberties ;  but  beyond  comparison  superior  to  them  all  for  their 
true  piety  and  profound  veneration  towards  God,  and  zeal  for  his 
pure  worship,  in  opposition  to  idolatry  and  superstition.  I  cannot 
conceive,  therefore,  with  what  justice  or  decency  those  gentlemen 
that  so  much  admire  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  can 
scarce  ever  speak  of  the  people  in  general,  or  of  their  great  men 
and  philosopners  in  particular  without  rapture,  should  on  all  occa- 
sions express  such  contempt  of  tlie  Jew  s,  as  the  most  stupid,  blind, 
despicable  race  of  men  that  ever  lived  upon  the  earth :   when  their 
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greatest  Fault  for  many  aees  was  their  falling  into  the  vices  and 
idolatries  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  imitating  their  corrupt 
customs  and  manners.  And  yet  we  have  reason  to  think,  that 
even  in  the  times  of  their  greatest  degeneracy,  and  their  most  cor- 
rupt state  under  the  Old  Testament,  there  were  incomparably  more 
truly  religious  men,  and  devout  adorers  of  the  Deity  among  them, 
than  in  any  other  nation  under  heaven.  We  find  that  even  in  the 
days  of  Ahab,  when  Israel  was  in  its  most  degenerate  state,  and 
the  public  idolatry  at  its  greatest  height  among  them,  there  were 
several  thousands  who,  by  the  testimony  of  God  himself,  persevered 
in  his  true  worehip  and  obedience,  free  from  idolatry ;  and  no 
doubt  there  was  a  much  greater  number  at  that  time  in  Judah. 
And  I  believe  the  most  extensive  charity  can  scarce  suppose,  that 
there  was  such  a  number  of  true  worshippers  of  God  in  Greece  or 
Rome  in  their  best  times.  And  the  truth  is,  we  have  no  account 
of  any  such ;  and  their  best  and  wisest  men  did  all  of  them  coun- 
tenance and  encourage  the  public  idolatry,  by  their  maxims,  and 
by  their  practice. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  great  difference  of  their  customs,  and 
of  their  religion  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  rendered  the  Jews  very 
unpopular,  yet  the  heathens  themselves  could  not  help  sometimes 
professing  their  esteem  and  admiration  for  them  and  for  their  laws, 
in  a  manner  that  showed  they  were  far  from  looking  upon  them  as 
such  a  stupid,  senseless,  contemptible  generation  of  men  as  this 
writer  represents  them.  The  judicious  Strabo  gives  a  handsome 
testimony  concerning  them  in  his  sixteenth  book,  where  he  makes 
the  cause  of  Moses's  forsaking  Egypt  to  his  being  dissatisfied  with 
the  false  notion  and  worship  of  God  that  had  obtained  among  the 
^yptians,  and  supposes  him  to  have  entertained  nobler  notions 
of  the  divinity  than  the  Egyptians,  or  Lybians,  or  Greeks.  That 
therefore  he  went  out  from  £gypt,  and  along  with  him  many  that 
*  honoured  the  Deity,  ttoXXoI  rifitovTBg  to  &cTov.'  That  he  *  per- 
suaded many  good  men,'  and  brought  them  into  the  country  where 
Jerusalem  is  built ;  and  that  there  his  successors  continued  for 
some  time  '  practising  justice  or  righteousness,'  and  being  '  truly  re- 
»  ligious,  or  sincere  worshippers  of  God :  SiKaioirpayovvreg  koI  ^eoacSccc 
ic  aXif^wc  ovTtg,'  So  Justin,  out  of  Trogus  Pompeius  praises  the 
ancient  Jews  for  their  ^  justice  joined  with  piety,  justitia  religione 
.  permixta,*  Just.  lib.  36.  Porphyry,  cited  by  Eusebius,  Praep.  Evang. 
:  lib.  ix.  c.  10 ;  after  having  obsei*ved  that  the  Barbarians  had  juster 
i  notions  of  religion  than  the  Greeks,  produces  an  oi-acle  from  Apollo, 
I  which  reckons  the  Hebrews  among  the  nations  that  found  out  and 
knew  the  way  to  happiness ;  and  another  in  which  it  is  pronounced 
that  the  '  Chaldeans  and  Hebrews  alone  obtained  wisdom,  purely 
worshipping  God  the  (eternal)  king.  And  in  another  oracle  there 
produced  the  Hebrews  are  called  ^  apiZriXriToi,  illustrious,'  or 
'  worthy  to  be  emulated.*  I  do  not  mention  these  as  if  any  stress 
was  to  be  laid  upon  the  testimony  of  Apollo's  oracles,  but  only  to 
show  the  opinion  that  had  then  obtained  among  the  heathens  them^ 
sehres,  of  tne  wisdom  and  religion  of  the  Hebrews :  for  \(  l\\e\T  Iibcgcl^. 
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had  not  been  far  spread  on  this  account,  the  oracle  would  scarce 
have  described  them  under  that  character. 

There  is  one  part  of  our  author's  invectives  against  the  Jews 
which  I  cannot  pass  by  without  a  particular  notice.  He  charts 
them,  among  other  things,  with  not  being  able  *  to  distinguish 
between  the  effective  and  permissive  will  of  God ;'  and  with  *  as- 
cribing every  thing  equally  to  God  as  ordering,  directing,  and  ap- 
proving the  greatest  moral  as  well  as  natural  evils,  though  brought 
about  by  the  power  and  malice  of  tyrants  and  wicked  men.'  I 
might  observe  nere  that  the  Sadducees,  whom  he  elsewhere  repre- 
sents as  *  the  true  remains  of  the  ancient  Jews,'  were  so  far  from 
being  of  this  sentiment,  that,  according  to  Josephus's  account  of 
them,  they  scarce  allowed  providence  any  thing  to  do  about  any 
human  actions,  and  nothing  at  all  about  evil  ones.  But  undoubt- 
edly this  writer  designs  this  as  a  reflection  upon  the  sacred  writings, 
which,  though  they  every  where  declare  God's  detestation  against 
sin  in  the  strongest  terms,  yet  represent  his  most  wise  and  just 
providence  as  directing  and  over-ruling  all  events  ;  and  teach  us  to 
regard  his  sovereign  hand  in  all  the  evils  and  calamities  that  befal 
us,  though  immediately  inflicted  by  the  agency  and  influence  of 
wicked  men  and  tyrants;  of  whose  wickedness  and  injustice  he  is 
not  the  author  or  cause,  but  most  wisely  over-rules  it  for  carrying 
on  the  important  designs  of  his  government.  And  must  not  every 
one  that  hath  just  notions  of  providence,  or  of  God's  presiding  over 
human  affairs,  acknowledge  the  same  thing  ?  Even  this  author, 
who,  from  a  desire  of  bespattering  the  Scriptures,  would  fain  cavil  i 
at  this  doctrine,  yet  frequently  expresseth  himself  in  a  manner  that 
cannot  be  vindicated  on  any  other  principles.  Thus  he  tells  us, 
p.  244,  that  the  *  Egyptian  priests,  by  an  mcidency  of  providence, 
gained  an  independency  both  of  the  crown  and  people/  And  after 
having  censured  the  Jews  for  ascribing  those  things  to  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  which  were  '  brought  about  by  wicked  men,'  he 
himself,  in  the  very  next  sentence,  ascribes  what,  according  to  I 
his  account  of  it,  was  a  very  ill  thing  to  an  extraordinary  interpo- 
sition of  divine  providence.  For  he  tells  us,  p.  267,  that  the  '  Is- 
raelites were  delivered  from  Egypt  by  an  exlraordinaiy  providence, 
and  brought  off  with  all  their  plunder,  after  having  been  the  plagues 
of  the  country  for  above  two  hundred  years.'  And  again,  p.  260, 
he  represents  God  as  having  '  in  the  course  of  his  providence  given 
the  kmgdom  to  David,'  though,  according  to  the  representation  he 
makes  of  that  matter,  p.  299,  he  came  to  it  by  a  series  of  '  false- 
hoods, perjuries,  treason,  and  rebellion.' 

Here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  the  absurdity  of  this 
writer  when  undertaking  to  give  an  account  of  the  *  false  prin- 
ciples and  gross  errors  which  occasioned  the  wickedness  and  ob- 
stinacy of  the  Jews,'  and  in  which  principles  and  errors  he  saith 
the  Egyptian  priests  and  sorcerers  had  confirmed  them/  p.  255,  et 
seq. :  he  makes  the  second  of  those  principles  and  errors  to  be  this: 
that  after  having  been  delivered  from  Egypt  by  an  *  extraordinary 
/>/ovidence/  they  from  thence  took  '  it  in  their  heads  that  they  were 
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the  peculiar  favourites  of  heaven  by  an  absolute  irreversible  decree; 
that  they  should  from  thenceforth  succeed  in  all  their  enterprises^ 
and  make  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  world/  &c.  And  the 
third  principle  or  error  he  makes  to  be  their  *  gross  mistake  of  the 
nature  and  design  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  which  they  took  in 
an  absolute  sense;  though  it  was  only  conditional.  Every  one 
sees  how  absurd  it  is  to  suppose  that  these  were  among  the  prin- 
ciples in  '  which  the  Egyptian  priests  and  sorcerers'  had  confirmed 
the  Israelites.  And  yet  this  is  what  he  affirms  concerning  all  these 
principles  and  errors  in  general. 

Not  to  follow  him  farther  in  his  spiteful  reflections  upon  the 
Jews,  I  shall  only  observe  that  in  his  great  desire  to  expose  them^ 
he  seems  willing  to  allow  for  a  while  the  miracles  of  Moses  to  have 
been  true  and  real  facts,  though  at  other  times  he  represents  them 
all  as  mere  fiction  and  romance.  He  observes  that  '  within  three 
months  after  their  most  wonderful  deliverance  from  Egypt,  they 
fell  into  the  Egyptian  idolatry.  And  notwithstanding  all  the 
miracles  they  had  seen  there,  and  their  miraculous  passage  through 
the  Red  Sea,  they  made  a  calf,  &c. :  and  after  all  the  miracles  of 
Egypt,  and  the  awful  manner  of  giving  the  law,  &c.,  they  were 
just  upon  the  point  of  making  themselves  a  captain  to  return 
thither,'  pp.  268, 269.  Thus  he  can  own  these  things  to  be  real  facts, 
or  make  them  all  fiction  and  flourish,  just  as  it  suits  his  present  con- 
▼enience.  And  whereas  he  tells  us,  that  *  before  they  were  brought 
out  of  Egypt  they  had  been  the  most  grievous  and  insupportsmle 
plagues  of  an  inslaved  and  ruined  country,  i,e,  of  Egypt,  for  above 
two  hundred  years,'  p.  257.  And  again,  p.  265,  that '  Egypt  was  a 
country,  which,  by  divine  permission,  in  the  course  of  his  providence, 
they,  t.e.  the  Israelites  had  enslaved  and  ruined  :'  this  plainly  lets 
us  see  how  little  justice  we  are  to  expect  from  this  writer;  since 
the  Tery  contrary  is  true,  that  the  Israelites  had  for  a  succession  of 
yea^  io  Egypt  before  their  miraculous  deliverance,  undergone  a 
series  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  scarce  to  be  paralleled  in  history. 
Hence  they  are  often  afterwards  put  in  mind  that  they  had  been 
bondmen  in  the  land  of  Egypt  And  it  is  called  a  '  furnace  of 
iron,'  and  the  '  house  of  bondage.'  But  our  pretended  moral  phi- 
losopher, who  would  be  thought  such  a  friend  and  advocate  for 
liberty,  can  stand  up  for  tyranny  and  oppression,  when  it  is  upon 
the  Jews  that  they  are  exercised. 

I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  on  this  writer's  invectives  against 
the  Jews,  with  observing  that  it  were  greatly  to  be  wished  that 
those  that  are  most  forward  to  reproach  that  unhappy  people,  would 
be  careful  not  to  imitate  them  in  some  of  the  worst  parts  of  their 
coodoct  and  character :  such  as  their  sinning  against  great  advan- 
tages put  into  their  hands  for  knowing  and  practising  their  duty; 
the  general  corruption  of  manners  they  fell  into  in  the  last  times  of 
their  state ;  their  rejecting  the  many  calls  and  warnings  that  were 
given  them  from  time  to  time ;  and  lastly,  which  completed  their 
gaflt,  thdr  obstinate  unbelief  in  rejecting  the  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
mi  the  levelation  he  brought  to  them,  though  attended  Vv\!ki  ^ 
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most  convincing  and  illustrious  attestations.  These  things  at 
length  brought  a  terrible  destruction  upon  them.  And  it  becomes 
us  '  not  to  be  high-minded  but  fear/  as  the  apostle  Paul  advises  on 
this  occasion.  A  conduct  like  theirs,  when  once  it  becomes  general 
among  any  people,  is  the  surest  way  to  expose  them  to  God's  heavy 
displeasure,  and  to  the  most  grievous  calamities.  I  cannot  but 
think  the  natural  tendency  of  the  attempts  made  by  this  writer, 
and  others  of  his  spirit,  is  to  bring  us  into  this  condition ;  but  I 
hope  God  «vill,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  make  their  endeavours  as 
vain  and  ineffectual,  as  they  are  wicked  and  unreasonable. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


A  transition  to  the  author's  objections  against  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  Con- 
cerning the  two  different  turns  or  distinct  popular  appearances  which  he  pretends  the 
Spirit  of  Prophecy  took  in  Israel.  And  first  concerning  the  Urim  and  Thummim.  Hit 
account  of  the  original  and  design  of  that  oracle  considered.  The  attempt  he  makes 
to  destroy  the  credit  of  it,  because  of  the  part  it  had  in  the  war  against  the  Beojamitei 
for  the  injury  done  to  the  Levite  and  his  concubine  at  Gibeah.  That  whole  traoi- 
action  particularly  considered.  His  account  of  the  ceasing  of  that  oracle,  and  the 
reusons  he  assigns  for  it  examined.  The  order  of  prophets,  by  his  own  confession  a 
wise  and  excellent  institution.  The  strange  inconsistent  representation  he  gives  of 
their  character  and  conduct.  The  way  he  takes  to  account  for  their  foietelliog  fntore 
events,  shown  to  be  insufficient.  Their  predictions  not  merely  general  and  ambiguoas, 
but  clear,  express,  and  circumstantial.  The  difference  between  the  fidse  prophets 
and  the  true,  considered.  No  argument  to  be  drawn  from  the  former  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  latter. 

Having  considered  this  writer's  objections  against  the  law  of 
Moses,  our  way  is  clear  to  proceed  to  what  he  hath  advanced  in 
his  book  against  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  sets  him- 
self with  all  his  might  to  ridicule  and  expose  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
under  that  dispensation.  He  undertakes  to  prove,  pp.  265,  267, 
that  *  the  prophets  were  not  infallible,  and  that  they  never  believed 
themselves  to  be  so,  but  were  under  a  necessity  to  talk  as  they 
did,*  that  is,  as  he  had  expressed  it  just  before,  ^  to  talk  in  the 
miraculous  supernatural  way,  and  make  themselves  the  infallible 
oracles  of  God  to  the  people  :'  though  they  knew  well  enough,  that 
they  were  not  immediately  inspired  by  God,  and  that  he  had  not 
sent  them  at  all.  And  he  thinks,  or  pretends  to  think,  they  were 
not  blameable  for  this.  It  was  only  the  effect  of  human  prudence. 
They  might  *  falsify  and  deceive  without  injury,  and  secure  their 
own  private  interest  for  the  public  good.'     And  he  intimates  that 
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'  a  wise  and  good  man'  may  do  so,  and  that  '  till  a  man  knows 
the  secret  of  doing  this,  he  knows  nothing  of  human  nature,  or 
human  life/  pp.  266,  267.  Thus  1  find  it  is  a  maxim  with  our 
moral  philosopher,  si  populus  vult  decipiy  decipiatur  ;  and  that  upon 
occasion,  he  could  himself  act  the  prophet,  and  pretend  immediate 
inspiration  and  revelations  from  God,  if  he  thouji^ht  it  would  answer 
his  end  with  the  people.  But  the  ancient  prophets  were  of  a  very 
different  spirit,  and  governed  themselves  by  quite  different  maxims 
and  principles. 

But  let  us  see  what  proof  he  brings  to  show  that  they  were  neither 
extraordinarily  inspired  by  God,  nor  believed  themselves  to  be  so. 
And  first  he  begins  with  observing,  that  '  the  spirit  of  prophecy  in 
Israel,  or  the  spirit  of  infalhbly  declaring  the  mind  and  will  of  God, 
tof,k  two  different  turns  or  distinct  popular  appearances.'  From 
the  days  of  Moses  to  Samuel,  the  oracle  of  Urim  and  Thummim 
was  established  as  the  last  resort  in  judgment,  and  then  it  fell  into 
discrrace,  and  Samuel  instituted  the  order  of  prophets. 

And  first  he  begs  leave  to  give  a  *  brief  history  of  the  first  and , 
grand  device,'  as  he  calls  it,  *  the  oracle  of  Urim  and  Thummim,' 
f?.  267,  &C,     He  insinuates,  that  the  original  of  it  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  people's  having  been  '  much  amused  and  surprised  with  the 
infallible  declarations  and  decisions  of  Jupiter  Hammon  ;  and  then 
after  ninning  out  for  three  or  four  pages  together  into  his  common 
place  of  invectives  against  the  Jews,  he  observes,  p.  272,  that  •  it 
is  absolately  necessary  to  the  ends  of  government,  that  in  every  so- 
ciety there  shall  be  some  dernier  resort,  or  ultimate  appeal  in  judg- 
ment.    And  this  last  and  ultimate  appeal  in  Israel,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  Moses,  was  to  the  oracle  of  Urim  and  Thummin.     And 
this  last  decision  was  made  by  the  high-priest  as  by  a  living  oracle, 
who  gave  his  answer,  viva  voce,  while  he  sat  with  the  Urim  and 
Thumniin  in  judgment.     And  while  he  woi-e  this  sitting  in  judg- 
ment, it  was  presumed  that  he  was  both  infallible  and  impeccable, 
or  that  his  voice  and  decision  was  the  undoubted  organized  voice 
of  God.     But  the  voice  of  this  oracle  was  soon  found  to  be  the 
»    voice  of  the  priest,'  p.  268.     And  then  he  proceeds  to  what  he 
I    calls  a  '  remarkable  proof  that  this  oracle  was  neither  infallible  nor 
impeccable/  p.  273. 

As  to  his  insinuation  about  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Hammon,  he 
*  ihows  his  inclination  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  pagan  oracles 
.  and  the  spirit  of  prophecy  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  ; 
\  bat  he  offers  no  proof  for  it,  and  we  shall  hardly  think  his  own 
word  a  sufficient  authority.  And  what  he  there  observes  concern- 
ing the  '  doubtfulness  and  ambiguity  of  the  oracular  declarations, 
WDich  always  gave  them  room  enough  for  an  evasion ;  and  that 
the  oracle  was  never  particular  enough  to  be  tied  down  to  time  and 
eifcomstance/  p.  268,  is  no  way  applicable  to  the  many  particular 
express  and  circumstantial  predictions  under  the  Old  Tefttament. 
-  1  Particularly  with  regard  to  the  oracle  of  Urim  and  Thummin  ;  it  is 
:  J  I  Just  observation  of  the  learned  Dr.  Prideaux,  that  ^  t\\e  naia^  ol 
I  rrim  and  Thummin^  that  is,  light  and  perfection  (.Oiou^Yi  V\iv^ 
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author  shows  his  skill  in  the  original  by  rendering  it  truth  and 
righteousness)  were  given  only  to  denote  the  clearness  and  perfec- 
tion which  these  oracular  answers  always  carried  with  them ;  for 
these  answers  were  not  like  the  heathen  oracles^  enigmatical  and 
ambiguous  ;  but  always  clear  and  manifest ;  not  such  as  did  ever 
fall  short  of  perfection,  either  of  fulness  in  the  answer,  or  certainty 
in  the  truth  of  it.'  See  Prid.  Connect  part  I.  book  3.  And  it  is 
certain  that*  the  answers  of  this  oracle  recorded  in  Scripture  arc 
clear,  explicit,  and  direct  to  the  questions  propounded  to  it. 

When  our  author  represents  the  oracle  of  Urim  and  Thummim^ 
as  appointed  to  be  *  the  last  resort  in  judgment,'  to  which,  by 
Moses's  establishment,  the  '  ultimate  appeal  in  Israel  was  to  be 
made ;  and  describes  the  high  priest  as  sitting  with  the  Urim  and 
Thummin  in  judgment,'  and  making  *  the  last  decision;'  as  if  in 
judicial  causes  the  last  resort  or  appeal  lay  to  this  oracle  ;  this  is  a 
gross  misrepresentation,  either  through  ignorance  or  design.  The 
iJrim  and  Thummin  was  not  established  for  deciding  causes  in 
judgment,  which  were  decided  in  another  method  ;  but  for  asking 
counsel  of  God,  and  that  not  in  private  affairs,  but  in  affairs  re- 
lating to  the  public,  to  the  king,  or  some  chief  governor,  or  the 
whole  people  of  Israel,  Thus  Moses  saith  concerning  Joshua  (and 
the  Jews  very  justly  interpret  it  as  extending  to  the  succeeding 
governors)  that  '  he  shall  stand  before  Eleazar  the  priest,  who  shsS 
ask  counsel  for  him,  after  the  judgment  of  Urim  before  the  Lord : 
at  his  word  shall  they  go  out,  and  at  his  word  shall  they  come  in, 
both  he  and  all  the  children  of  Israel  with  him,  even  all  the  con- 
gregation,' Numb,  xxxvii.  21.  Where  by  their  *  going  out,'  and 
'  coming  in,'  the  Jews  understand  particularly,  the  making  war  ac- 
cording to  the  import  of  that  phrase  in  the  Scripture  language. 
And  this  was  well  suited  to  the  nature  of  their  government  as  a 
theocracy.  As  God  had  condescended  to  enter  into  a  special  re- 
lation to  them,  as  in  a  peculiar  sense  their  king  and  governor,  so 
he  not  only  from  time  to  time  raised  up  extraordinary  persons  to  judge 
and  govern  them,  the  appointing  of  which  he  reserved  to  himself  out 
of  what  tribe  he  pleased  ;  but  by  the  oracle  of  Urim  and  Thummim, 
he  directed  how  they  were  to  proceed  in  their  most  important  public 
affairs.  This  was  an  act  of  great  goodness  and  condescension  in 
God,  and  an  inestimable  privilege  to  the  Israelites,  the  advantage 
of  which  they  would  have  enjoyed  if  they  had  persisted  in  their 
obedience,  and  kept  the  covenant.*  They  would,  in  that  case, 
never  have  wanted  his  gracious  direction  as  far  as  was  necessary 
to  their  security  and  support.  Thus  it  pleased  God  to  indulge 
that  advantage  to  his  chosen  people  in  reality,  to  which  the  heathens 
vainly  pretended  by  their  oracles.     As  to  the  particular  manner  in 

*  It  did  Dot  depend  on  the  bigh-priest  to  give  answers  bj  tbe  Urim  tnd  ThaBmim 
'Whenever  he  pleased ;  it  depended  wholly  on  the  will  of  God,  who  might,  in  token  of 
his  just  displeasure  against  them  for  their  sins,  see  fit  to  withhold  bis  direction  hy  this 
oracle,  either  from  tbe  chief  rulers  or  the  people,  though  they  applied  to  him  for  that 
purpose.  An  instance  of  which  we  have  in  Saul,  who  could  obtain  no  anBwer  from  God 
hy  llrim,  though  he  earnestly  desired  it. 
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which  this  oracle  was  delivered^  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  disquisition, 
which  hath  sufficiently  employed  the  learned  :  the  reader  may  see 
a  short  and  judicious  account  of  it  in  Dr.  Prideaux  in  the  place 
above  cited. 

But  however  that  be,  this  writer  pronounces,  '  that  it  is  certain, 
this  oracle  was  neither  infallible  nor  impeccable :'  of  which  he  tells 
us  a  'remarkable  proof  happened  under  the  high  priesthood  of 
Phineas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron/  And  then  he  goes  on  to  tell 
the  story  after  his  own  way  concerning  the  injury  done  to  the  Le- 
vite  and  his  concubine  at  Gibeah  ;  upon  which  *  the  whple  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  by  the  decision  of  the  oracle,  was  doomed  to  destruc- 

i*  lion :'  and  *  that  this  was  done  without  the  least  truth,  natural 
honour,  or  common  justice,  is  evident  from  the  story  itself.'  And* 
after  having  represented  the  fact  in  such  a  manner  as  he  thought 
would  best  answer  his  design,  he  observes,  that  *  nothing  was  done 
in  this  whole  affair  but  under  the  counsel  and  direction  of  Phineas, 
the  high  priest,  who  was  then  the  living  oracle  of  God  in  Israel.' 
And  that  this  makes  it  '  evident  that  the  oracle  was  neither  infal- 

•  lible  nor  impeccable  :  so  far  from  it,  that  he  encouraged  and 
prompted  the  people  to  the  most  bloody  and  cruel  outrage,  that  had 
ever  been  known  or  heard  of:  and  an  injury  done  to  a  single  Le- 
vite  was  thought  fit  to  be  revenged  by  cutting  off  a  whole  tribe, 
root  and  branch,  without  any  regard  to  natural  justice,  or  the  least 
bovrels  of  mercy  and  compassion.  And  that  from  this  time  the 
oracle  fell  into  disgrace,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  it  for  above  three 
bond  red  years,'  see  pp.  273 — 281.  This  story  serves  the  author  for 
more  purposes  than  one.  As  he  produces  it  here  to  destroy  the 
credit  of  the  oracle  of  Urim  and  Thummim  ;  so  he  had  mentioned 
it  before,  pp.  140,  141,  as  containing  a  plain  proof  that  '  Levi  was 
a  tribe  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law,  and  protected 
against  it :  and  that  there  was  no  law  for  priests  and  Levites  ait 
that  time.'  Where  also  he  represents  that  '  whole  transaction  as  a 
scene  of  wickedness,  injustice,  and  priestcraft.' 

I  shall  particularly  examine  the  author's  account  of  this  matter, 

I  by  which  it  will  appear  how  little  he  is  to  be  trusted  in  his  accounts 
of  things,  who  can  allow  himself  such  a  scope  in  misrepresentation 
in  a  story  so  well  known.     He  discovers  from  first  to  last  not  a  dis- 

<  position  to  find  out  the  truth,  or  represent  the  fact  fairly  as  it  was, 
bat  a  most  violent  inclination,  first,  to  make  it  look  as  black  as  pos- 

:    possible,  and  then  to  lay  the  whole  blame  of  it  upon  the  oracle.  And 

I  where  he  does  not  find  the  story  for  his  purpose,  to  make  it  so. 
The  poor  injured  Levite  has  incurred  his  displeasure ;  for  what 
reason  i  know  not,  except  because  he  was  a  Levite.  He  calls  him 
once  and  again  the  '  drunken  Levite,'  p.  141,  and  p.  280,  though 
there  is  not  word  of  his  drunkenness  in  the  whole  story.  He  insi- 
Boates  indeed,  that  the  Levite  got  drunk  at  his  father-in-law's, 
paiticnlarly  the  day  he  came  away.  His  father-in-law  desired  him 
to  stay  ma  '  comfort  his  heart :'  but  it  happens  that  the  text  ow\^ 
tells  that  they  '  tarried  till  noon,  and  did  eat  both  of  tViem)  S\xd^. 
xix.  8.     If  it  had  been  said,  they  drank  both  of  ihem,  \l  mi^X. 
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have  passed  with  this  author  for  a  strong  proof,  thon^h  I  believe 
it  will  be  allowed  that  people  may  drink  together  without  being 
drunk.  He  observes  also  that  we  are  told,  that  the  Levite  and  the 
old  Ephraimite  that  entertained  him  at  his  house,  *  cheered  their 
hearts,  and  made  merry  together,'  as  if  he  thought  it  impossible 
for  persons  to  cheer  their  hearts,  and  to  refresh  and  entertain  them- 
selves and  their  friends  without  being  drunk.  But  these  things  are 
easily  distinguishable  in  themselves,  whatever  they  are  to  this  au- 
thor. Another  proof  of  his  good  will  to  the  Levite,  is  his  calling 
his  concubine  *  his  whore ;'  though  every  body  that  is  at  all  versed 
in  these  matters,  knows  that  a  concubine  was  a  real  wife,  but 
without  a  dowry.  And  in  the  present  case,  the  Levite  is  several 
times  called  her  husband,  and  her  father  is  called  his  father-in- 
law  :  and  this  the  author  very  well  knew,  for  in  relating  the  story 
he  calls  them  so  himself.  And  yet  he  has  it  over  and  over  again, 
'a  certain  Levite  with  his  eloped  concubine  or  whore  ;  the  Levite's 
concubine  or  rather  whore ;  a  drunken  Levite  and  his  whore,'  pp. 
273,  276,  278,  280. 

As  to  the  Levite's  wife  or  concubine,  he  saith,  p.  275,  that  it  'is 
plain  from  the  story  itself,  that  before  her  elopement  she  had  been 
a  common  whore.'  It  appears  indeed  from  the  story  according  to 
our  translation,  Judg.  xix.  2,  that  she  had  proved  uufaithful  to  his 
bed,  but  nothing  is  said  to  fix  upon  her  the  character  of  a  *  common 
whore.'  This  is  supplied  by  tne  author's  own  imagination.  But 
the  word  which  our  translators  render  *  she  played  the  whore  against 
him,'  is  in  the  Septuagint  rendered,  iiroQev^ri  an'  avrov,  '  she  went 
away  from  him,  or  forsook  him ;  and  some  copies  have  it,  it^l^ 
aifT(^,  she  was  angry  at  him.  And  Grotius  observes  that  the  Hebrew 
word  there  made  use  of,  which  properly  signifies  to  play  the  whore, 
may  also  be  used  to  signify  an  alienation  of  mind  or  stffection.  Jona- 
than cited  by  Vatablus  has  it,  cum  sprevisset  eum;  and  to  the  same 
purpose  Kimchi  cited  by  Lud.  De  Dieu,  despexit  eum  ;  she  de- 
spised him:  And  some  judicious  commentators  conclude  from  the 
readiness  he  showed  to  be  reconciled,  and  his  *  speaking  soft  com- 
fortable words  to  her,'  or  as  the  Hebrew  phrase  is,  *  speaking  to 
her  heart,'  ver.  3,  that  she  was  not  guilty  of  adultery.  For  toen 
it  is  probable  he  would  not  have  so  solicitously  sought  for  a  recon- 
ciliation, nor  would  it  have  been  lawful  for  him  to  do  so.  And 
indeed,  her  going  to  her  father's  house  (for  it  does  not  appear  that 
she  was  turned  out,  but  that  she  went  away  of  herself)  and  con- 
tinuing there  four  months,  looks  more  like  a  family  quarrel  upon 
some  other  account,  than  like  the  act  of  a  common  whore,  who  in 
all  probability  would  have  shunned  her  father's  house  as  well  as 
her  nusband's ;  and  could  not  well  have  expected  a  refuge  or  enter- 
tainment there.  Another  attempt  our  author  makes  to  disguise  the 
story  is,  that  he  would  fain  insinuate,  that  the  Levite  and  his  con- 
cubine had  raised  the  mob  of  Gibeah  against  them  by  their  ill  and 
lewd  behaviour.  '  How  this  drunken  Levite  and  his  whore  be- 
haved themselves,  with  what  decency  and  civility  on  their  coming 
into  the  city,  is  not  said  :  but  this  is  plain,  that  they  haxl  raised  a 
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mob  about  them^  which  had  like  to  have  done  more  mischief/ 
p.  280.  And  he  had  said  the  same  thin^  before,  p.  275^  and  again, 
p.  281,  that  'the  historian  knew  very  well  that  this  affair  would  not 
bear  a  particular  relation,  as  to  the  occasion  and  circumstances 
which  made  such  an  uproar  in  Gibeah ;  though  from  what  he  hath 
said,  one  may  easily  ^uess  at  the  true  grounds  of  this  popular  out- 
rage.' What  the  author  has  particularly  in  view  in  tnese  insinu- 
ations I  will  not  pretend  to  guess,  but  one  thing  is  plain,  that  he 
has  a  strong  inclination  to  lay  the  blame  rather  on  the  Levite  that 
suffered  the  injury,  than  on  those  that  inflicted  it.  Of  any  ill  be- 
haviour of  the  Levite  upon  his  coming  into  Gibeah,  there  is  not 
the  least  hint  in  the  whole  story.  Tbe  good  old  Ephraimite  return- 
ing from  the  field  at  even  found  the  Levite  and  his  concubine  in 
the  street  alone,  no  mob  about  them,  and  nobody  taking  notice  of 
them,  and  therefore  in  compassion  took  these  strangers  to  his  own 
house,  being  not  willing  that  they  should  continue  in  the  street  all 
night,  as  knowing  no  doubt  the  wickedness  of  the  place.  Our 
author  next  is  pleased  to  observe  that  a  *  violent  outraging  mob  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  beset  the  house,'  &c.  He  will  have  it  to 
be  done  '  in  the  middle  of  the  ni^ht,  with  an  intent,  I  suppose  to 
insinuate,  that  the  Levite  and  his  host,  who  were  then  refreshing 
themselves,  sat  up  drinking  and  carousing  till  midnight :  but  of 
this  there  is  not  one  word  in  the  story.  It  may  rather  be  con- 
cluded from  it,  that  this  happened  not  long  after  the  Levite  had 
got  into  the  old  man's  house,  which  was  in  the  evening.  When 
they  had  *  given  provender  to  their  asses,'  and  had  *  washed  their 
feet,'  and  were  'eating,  and  drinking  and  cheering  their  hearts, be- 
^  hold  the  men  of  the  city,  certain  sons  of  Belial,  beset  the  house 
round  about,  and  beat  at  the  door,  and  spake  to  the  master  of  the 
house,  the  old  man,  saying,  Bring  forth  the  man  that  came  into 
thine  house,  that  we  may  know  him,'  Judg.  xix.  21,  22.  The  very 
same  words  that  the  men  of  Sodom  used  to  signify  their  detestable 
desien  io  abuse  the  angels  whom  they  took  to  be  men^  Gen.  xix. 
5.  Here  it  is  plain  that  they  did  not  want  to  have  the  Levite 
brought  out  to  tnem  for  any  rudeness  or  uncivil  behaviour  he  had 
been  guilty  of,  but  to  gratify  their  horrid  and  unnatural  lusts. 
And  indeed,  Gibeah  seems  to  have  been  then  like  Sodom,  both  in 
inhospitableness  and  unnatural  impurities.  It  was  with  difficulty 
the  Levite  himself  escaped,  and  probably  upon  his  withstanding 
them  it  was  that  they  threatened  to  kill  him,  as  he  informs  the  Is- 
raelites, Judg.  XX.  5.  But  he  was  forced  to  give  up  his  concubine 
to  their  lusts,  whom  by  this  author's  own  acKnowledgment  ^  they 
forced  and  ravished  to  death.'  But  instead  of  showing  a  just  de- 
testaticn  of  so  execrable  a  crime,  he  expresses  himself  on  this  occa- 
sion in  a  manner  that  cannot  but  be  shocking  to  a  chaste  ear,  and 
which  I  shall  not  repeat. 

There  was  then  no  judge  or  supreme  magistrate  in  Israel  to 
whom  the  Levite  might  apply  for  redress,  and  for  the  punishment 
of  so  enormous  an  outrage.  And  therefore  he  took  an  extraordi- 
oaiy- method  to  raise  an  indignation  in  the  people,  and  engage 
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them  to  do  him  justice.     He  divided  the  dead  body  of  his  (loncu- 
bine  into  twelve  parts,  and  sent  them  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel, 
and  consequently  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  among  the  rest ;  which 
he  concluded  would  make  a  deeper  impression  upon  them,  than  the 
bare  relation  of  the  story  would  have  done.     The  resentment  the 
people  generally  showed  of  so  horrid  a  wickedness,  and  their  beha- 
viour on  this  occasion,  seems  to  me  to  furnish  a  plain  proof  that 
there  was  still  among  them  a  great  deal  of  national  virtue.     We 
are  told,  that  all  that  saw  it  said,   *  there  was  no  such  deed  done 
nor  seen  from  the  days  that  the  children  of  Israel  came  up  out  of 
the  land  of  E^pt  unto  this  day :  consider  of  it,  take  advice,  and 
speak  your  mmds.'     Their  being  so  strangely  shocked  at  the  enor- 
mousness  of  the  crime,  and  declaring  that  no  such  thing  had  been 
beard  of  among  them  before,  showed  that  they  had  been  hitherto 
generally  strangers  to  such  horrid  acts  of  wickedness,  violence,  and 
impurity ;  for  which  the  Canaanites  that  had  lived  in  the  country 
before  them  had  been  particularly  remarkable.     It  may  be  gathered 
from  the  account  that  is  given  us,  that  they  first  considered  it  in 
their  several  tribes,  the  chief  men  of  each  tribe  among  themselves, 
and^then  there  was  a  general  assembly  of  all  the  people  at  Mizpeb. 
How  long  it  was  after  the  fact  before  this  assembly  was  held,  we 
arc  not  told,  or  how,  and  by  what  methods  it  was  convened  ;  but 
undoubtedly  by  a  common  concert  among  the  several  tribes  it  was 
agreed  that  the  whole  body  of  the  people  should  meet  on  this  oc- 
casion.    And  then  it  was  that  a  solemn  curse  was  denounced,  de- 
voting those  to  death  by  a  general  consent  that  should  not  come. 
For  though  each  tribe  had  a  government  in  itself,  yet  all  the  tribes 
made  up  one  body,  and  they  were  all  subject  to  the  authority  of 
the  whole,  or  general  assembly  of  the  nation.     When  they  were  all 
met  together,  they  were  far  from  acting  with  such  precipitation  as 
this  writer  represents  it.     They  proceeded  in  the  |most  orderly  me- 
thod.   They  first  inquired  into  the  fact  itself.     *  Tell  us,'  say  they, 
*  how  was  tliis  wickedness  ?'    The  word  in  the  original  ^"^a"!  tell  ye 

us,  shows  that  they  directed  their  speech  to  more  than  one.  Pro- 
bably the  Levite  and  his  servant  whom  he  had  with  him  at 
Gibeah,  and  the  old  Ephraimite  ,that  entertained  him  were  present 
at  the  assembly.  And  though  the  Levite  only  is  mentionea  as  re- 
lating the  fact,  which  no  doubt  he  did  at  large  in  all  its  circum- 
stances, they  were  there  to  confirm  and  attest  the  truth  of  it.  This 
writer  indeed  takes  upon  him  to  afiirm,  that  the  *  Levite's  account 
was  taken  without  any  farther  inquiry.  What  farther  inquiry 
could  be  made?  The  tribe  of  Benjamin  had  notice  given  them  of 
the  fact  in  the  same  way  that  all  the  other  tribes  knew  it,  and  were 
summoned  to  come  as  well  as  the  other  tribes,  to  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  nation.  If  the  story  had  been  false,  why  did  they 
not  appear  to  confront  it,  and  to  justify  themselves,  or  excuse  their 
countrymen  ?  For  we  are  expressly  told,  that  '  the  children  of 
Benjamin  heard,  that  the  children  of  Israel  were  gone  up  to  Miz- 
peh/  chap.  xx.  3.  They  knew  it  and  yet  would  not  oome  ;  which 
showed  little  Jove  to  justice,  or  d\si^%vl\oYito  peace,  and  waB  a  high 
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contempt  of  the  national  authority,  and  a  breaking  off  from  that 
body  of -which  they  were  a  part.     But  the  assembly  though  they 
had  great  reason  to  be  offended  at  such  a  conduct,  did  not  as  this 
author  represents  it,  '  immediately  resolve  upon  the  destruction  of 
the  whole  tribe.'     After  they  had   a  full   information  of  the  fact 
which  they  carefully  inquired  into^  all  the  resolution  they  took  upon 
it  was  to  punish  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeah^  i.  e.  the  immediate  au- 
thors of  this  execrable  wickedness,  *  according  to  the  folly  of  wick- 
edness they  had  wrought  in  Israel/   ver.  9,   10,    11.     And  then 
again,  after  this,  we  are  told,  ^  that  the  tribes  of  Israel,  (i.  e.  the 
whole  assembly  of  the  nation  which  were  then  gathered  and  knit 
together  as  one  man,  as  it  is  there  expressed)  sent  men  through  all 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  saying,  What  wickedness  is  this  that  is  done 
among  you?  now  therefore  deliver  us  the  men,  the  children  of  Be- 
lial which  are  in  Gibeah,  that  we  may  put  them  to  death,  and  put 
away  evil  from  Israel/   ver.   12,  13.     AH  that  they  desired  was, 
that  they  would  give  up  those  persons  to  justice  that  had  perpe- 
trated tnis  horrid  wickedness.     And  could  any  message  be  more 
reasonable,  or  more  conformable  to  the  rules  of  justice  and  equity 
than  this  ?     With  this  message  '  they  sent  men,'  and  no  doubt 
persons  of  note,  through  all  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  to  all  their 
cities,  and  to  the  chief  heads  of  families  amongst  them,  as  some 
very  justly  understand  it,  who  were  to  expostulate  with  them,  and 
use  their  utmost  persuasions  to  engage  them  to  comply  with  so 
reasonable  a  demand.     But  what  reception  they  met  with  appears 
from  ver.  13.     '  But  the  children  of  Benjamin  would  not  hearken 
to  the  voice  of  their  brethren  the  children  of  Israel.'     This  writer 
indeed  is  pleased  to  tell  us,  what  the  Benjamites  said  to  justify  or 
ezGose  themselves,  of  which  there  is  not  one  word  in  the  whole 
story«     '  They  refused  to  deliver  up  any  of  their  citizens,  as  nothing 
could  be  charged  upon  any  particular  persons.'  p.  277.     And  again, 
p.  280.     *  When  the  whole  mob  of  a  town  was  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night'  (though  as  I  have  already  shown  it  is  probable  they  first 
beset  the  house,   and  began  the  outrage  in  the  evening)  it  must 
have  been  impossible  to  have  charged  any  mischief  done  upon  par-* 
ticular  persons,  or  that  the  magistrates  of  Gibeah  should  give  up 
the  rioteri  demanded  by  the  other  tribes,  and  by  the  high  priest:' 
though  of  the  high  priest's  demand inur  them  there  is  not  the  least 
tocxHint.     But  why  tnen  did  not  the  Benjamites  come  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  tnbes  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation  to  re- 
present this,  who  they  knew  where  met  together  to  inquire  into  it? 
why  did  not  they  show  a  disposition  to  give  them  up  if  they  could 
be  found,  and  to  use  their  best  diligence  to  find  them  out  and  pu- 
nish them  ?    This  no  doubt,  would  have  satisfied  their  brethren, 
who  .sufficiently  showed  how  willing  they  were  to  accept  satisfac- 
tion in  a  fair  way,  and  how  loth  to  break  with  them.     But  the 
truth  is^  there  is  reason  to  think  they  knew  well  enough  who  the 
nilty  persons  were :  in  such  a  town  as  Gibeah,  that  was  not  very 
hige,  il  was  no  hard  matter  to  discover  who  were  iVie  pxxtiCA^^ 
concerned  in  this  outrage,   and  the  old  Ephraiin\\j&  ^\xa 
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lived  there,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  town,  and  who  weut 
out  to  tbeni,  and  spoke  with  them^  must  be  8up|>08ed  to  have 
known  several  of  them  ;  and  therefore  was  well  able  to  give  inform- 
ation about  this.  It  was  not  therefore  that  they  did  not  know 
who  they  were ;  but  though  they  knew  them  well  enough,  they  re- 
fused to  deliver  them  up  to  justice ;  and  thereby  became  accessaries 
to  their  crime,  and  involved  themselves  in  the  guilt  and  punish- 
ment of  it.  For  the  refusal  of  so  just  a  demand,  was  a  sufficient 
ground  for  war  against  them  ;  concerning  which  see  Grot,  de  Jure 
belli  8c  pacis,  lib.  2,  cap.  21.  sec.  1,  2,  3,  4.  But  this  was  not  all ; 
it  doth  not  appear  that  the  Israelites  still  had  any  thing  farther  in 
view  than  to  punish  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeah.  We  only  find  that 
they  encamped  against  Gibeah  to  fight  against  it,  but  not  that  they 
had  determined  to  destroy  the  rest  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  All 
that  they  did,  when  provoked  by  their  evil  conduct,  was  to  take  a 
solemn  oath,  that  *  none  of  them  would  give  their  daughters  to 
Benjamin  to  wife,'  see  chap.  xxi.  1,  7.  Which  plainly  shows  that 
they  had  then  no  intention  of  utterly  destroying  that  tribe,  but  only 
to  show  their  abhorrence  of  their  wickedness,  by  breaking  off  cor- 
respondence with  them,  and  regarding  them  as  not  of  their  society, 
or  beloncing  to  their  body  ,  from  which  indeed  they  had  cut  them- 
selves off  by  their  conduct.  But  what  brouglit  destruction  upon 
the  Benjamites  was  this,  that  they  not  only  refused  to  'hearken  to 
the  voice  of  their  brethren  the  children  of  Israel/  in  giving  up  the 
criminals  when  justly  demanded,  but  as  it  follows,  'they  gathered 
themselves  together  out  of  the  cities  unto  Gibeah,  to  go  out  to 
battle  against  the  children  of  Israel,'  ver.  14.  Thus  in  a  base  and 
scandalous  cause  for  the  sake  of  some  wicked  criminals  they  entered 
into  a  most  unjust  war  against  the  body  of  their  own  nation,  which 
in  the  event  brought  upon  them  a  severe  vengeance.  Hitherto  we 
hear  nothing  of  the  oracle's  being  consulted.  But  now  the  war 
being  resolved  upon,  the  *  Israelites  asked  counsel  of  God,*  not 
whether  they  should  go  to  war  at  all,  for  they  seem  to  have  thought 
the  justice  of  the  war  so  clear,  that  they  had  not  the  least  doubt 
concerning  it,  but  which  of  the  *  tribes  should  go  up  first,'  or  have 
the  chief  command  in  the  war,  they  being  upon  an  equahty,  and  no 
judge  or  general  with  a  supreme  authority  over  the  whole.  Nor 
did  they  inquire  whether  they  were  to  have  success  in  it,  for  upon 
this  it  is  likely  they  confidently  presumed,  both  because  of  their 
numbers  and  power,  and  because  of  the  justice  of  their  cause.  But 
when  the  event  did  not  answer  their  expectations  they  consulted 
the  oracle  again,  which  the  third  time  promised  them  success, 
which  it  had  not  done  before.  And  this  is  all  the  concern  the 
oracle  had  in  this  war.  Nor  is  there  the  least  hint  of  their  con- 
sulting it  any  more  in  the  whole  story.  As  to  the  slau<Lrhter  that 
followed  upon  it,  after  the  Israelites  had  been  twice  defeated,  no 
doubt  their  passions  were  raised  to  the  height,  partly  by  their  in- 
dignation against  the  wickedness  that  had  been  committed,  and 
itgainst  the  Benjamites  for  rejecting  all  the  friendly  offers  that 
"  id  been  made   to  them,    and    partly  by  the   great  loss  and 
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slaughter  they  had  sustained  in  the  two  first  engagements ;  and 
then  they  gave  too  great  a  loose  to  their  rage  and  resentment,  in 
utterly  destroying  all  the  cities  of  Benjamin  with  the  men,  women, 
&c.  The  author  takes  upon  him  to  affirm,  p.  273,  '  that  the  whole 
tribe  of  Benjamin  was  by  the  decision  of  the  oracle  doomed  to  de- 
struction/ But  this  is  his  own  fiction  without  any  thing  in  the 
story  to  support  it.  There -iSeems  to  have  been  no  resolution  of  this 
kind  taken  before.  And  the  oath  which  they  took  with  regard  to 
Benjamin,  and  which  they  mentioned  before,  plainly  implies  the 
contrary.  It  all  appears  to  have  been  done  at  once  in  the  heat  of 
blood  and  passion,  without  consulting  the  oracle,  or  giving  them- 
selves time  to  cool  and  to  consider  thmgs.  And  accordingly,  they 
were  sensible  of  it  themselves,  and  deeply  concerned  for  it  when  the 
rage  was  over.  This  writer  would  fain  insinuate,  that  they  laid  the 
blame  cf  what  they  had  done  upon  the  oracle  itself;  nothing  of 
which  appears,  but  rather  that  they  repented  of  their  own  rashness, 
chap.  xxi.  6.  And  we  find  *  the  elders  of  the  congregation'  as  they 
are  called,  ver.  16,  who  are  the  same  that  are  called,  chap.  xx.  2, 
*  The  chief  of  all  the  people,  even  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,'  plainly 
charged  it  upon  themselves,  when  they  said  to  the  parents  of  the 
virgins  of  Shiloh,  whom  the  Benjamites  were  suffered  to  take 
away, '  be  favourable  unto  them  for  our  sakes  ;  because  we  reserved 
not  to  every  man  his  wife  in  the  war,'  ver.  20,  that  is,  because  we 
rashly  carried  the  slaughter  so  far,  as  not  to  leave  the  women  of 
the  tribe  to  be  wives  to  the  men  that  should  remain. 

As  to  the  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh  Gilead,  this  is 
expressly  ascribed,  not  to  the  advice  of  the  oracle,  but  to  the  con- 
gregation, or  to  the  people  themselves,  probably  the  heads  of  them, 
who  sent  twelve  thousand  men  to  destroy  it,  chap.  xxi.  5,  8,  10. 
This  writer  seems  to  think  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh  were  much  to 
be  commended  for  not  '  having  involved  themselves  in  the  same 
difficulties'  with  the  rest  of  the  Israelites,  or  been  any  ways  con- 
cerned in  this  most  unrighteous  effusion  of  blood.'  But  since  they 
had  received  the  summons  that  was  sent  through  all  Israel,  and 
undoubtedly  knew  of  the  oath  or  curse  that  had  been  made  in  the 
general  assembly  of  the  nation,  devoting  those  to  death  that  should 
not  come,  their  refusing  to  come  to  the  general  consult,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  the  appointment,  especially  in  a  just  cause,  was  a  very  great 
crime,  and  a  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity ;  and  they  thereby  were  the  authors  of  their  own  destruction, 
which  in  that  case  they  had  reason  to  expect.  But  if  the  punishment 
inflicted  upon  them  was  carried  too  far,  as  undoubtedly  it  was, 
whatever  there  was  wrong  or  cruel  in  this  proceeding,  could  not  be 
charged  upon  the  oracle,  which  was  not  consulted  at  all  about 
it.  Nor  had  the  oracle  any  thing  to  do  in  the  contrivance  of  suf- 
fering the  Benjamite  young  men  to  take  the  virgins  at  Shiloh. 
This  is  expressly  ascribed  to  the  '  elders  of  the  congregation,'  or 
chief  of  the  people,  chap.  xxi.  16,  19,  20,  who  having  a  great  reve- 
rence for  an  oath,  thought  of  this  expedient  to  provide  wives  for 
the  Benjamites.   and  yet  not  violate  the  oath   they  had    taken. 
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though  it  was  a  rash  one.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  vindicate 
their  casuistry  in  this,  though  a  very  great  man,  Grotius,  thinks  their 
conduct  in  it  was  very  justifiable,  and  that  thereby  they  saved 
themselves  from  the  guilt  of  perjury.  See  Grot,  de  Jure  belh  et 
pacis,  lib.  2,  cap.  13,  sec.  5. 

Our  author  observes,  '  that  the  Hebrew  historian  was  so  con- 
scious of  the  moml  iniquity  and  wickedness  of  all  this  that  he 
concludes  the  story  with  these  remarkable  words,  *  in  those  days 
there  was  no  king  in  Israel  but  every  man  did  that  which  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes.'  The  design  of  these  words  is  to  signify, 
that  there  was  then  no  chief  governor  that  had  a  supreme  autho- 
rity over  the  people.  And  therefore  it  is  usually  and  justly  thought 
to  have  happened  in  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Joshua,  and 
the  eldei^  that  survived  him,  and  the  appointment  of  judges,  the 
first  of  whom  was  Othniel.  And  therefore  no  wonder  that  there 
were  great  crimes  committed,  and  great  irregularities  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  affairs,  and  particularly  of  this  affair,  since 
there  was  no  one  that  had  sufficient  power  to  punish  delinquents, 
or  to  govern  the  people  and  restrain  their  fury,  or  to  guioe  and 
conduct  them  with  a  proper  authority.  But  then  this  writer  adds, 
that  *he  [the  historian]  seems  to  have  foi^otten  what  he  had  just 
before  told  us,  that  there  was  a  high  priest  in  Israel  at  that  time, 
as  the  living  oracle  of  God,  8cc.,  and  that  nothing  had  been  done 
in  this  whole  affair,  but  under  his  council  and  direction.'  But  this 
is  not  to  be  charged  on  the  historian's  forgetfulness  or  design. 
Though  there  was  a  high  priest,  yet  he  was  not  a  king  or  judge 
with  supreme  authority  to  govern  the  nation,  nor  had  he  the  power 
of  the  sword,  to  punish  delinquents,  or  correct  abuses.  Nor  doth 
it  appear  by  any  one  thing  in  the  whole  course  of  the  story,  that 
the  high  priest  then  had,  or  exercised  any  authority  or  sovereign 
power  over  the  people.  This  is  expressly  attributed  to  *  the  chief 
of  the  people,'  or  '  beads  of  the  tribes,  and  elders  of  the  congrega- 
tion.' And  all  that  the  high  priest  had  to  do  in  it,  was  only  to 
give  them  answers  when  they  consulted  the  oracle  of  God,  which 
It  doth  not  appear  they  did  after  the  last  battle.  And  therefore 
none  of  the  wron^  things  they  did  after  this  are  chargeable  upon 
the  oracle.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  to  show,  that  they  consulted 
it  with  regard  to  any  one  part  of  their  conduct,  which  was  really  cul- 
pable. So  far  is  it  from  being  true,  *  that  nothing  had  been  done  in 
this  whole  affair,  without  the  high  priest's  direction  and  advice.^ 

Thus  have  I  particularly  considered  this  affair,  on  which  this  writer 
lays  so  mighty  a  stress,  and  which  is  the  only  thing  he  produces  to 
destroy  the  '  credit  of  the  oracle  of  Urim  and  Thummim.'  As  to  what 
he  adds,  p.  281,  that  '  from  that  time  the  oracle  fell  into  disgrace, 
since  we  hear  no  more  of  it  for  above  three  hundred  years,  or  till 
the  days  of  David :  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was  not  consulted, 
because  we  have  no  particular  account  of  it  in  the  short  history 
that  is  given  us  of  the  judges.  And  David's  consulting  it,  which 
our  author  owns  he  did  '  three  or  four  times,  while  he  viras  under 
bis  dMculties  and  distresses,  (.and  Ive  might  have  mentioned  Saul 
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too,  who  consulted  it,  as  appears  from  1  Sam.  xiv.  18,  19,  36,  37  ; 
xxviii.  6)  plainly  shows,  that  the  reputation  of  it  was  not  then 
sunk ;  and  makes  it  very  probable  that  it  had  not  lain  neglected 
for  above  three  hundred  years.  And  whereas  he  tells  us,  that '  when 
David  came  to  be  settled  in  the  kingdom,  we  hear  no  more  of  it, 
nor  do  we  find  it  ever  mentioned,  consulted,  or  regarded  after,'  we 
are  expressly  told  twice  in  one  chapter,  that  after  David  was  fully 
settled  in  his  kingdom,  he  inquired  of  the  Lord  when  he  was  at 
war  with  the  Philistines,  2  Sam.  v.  19,  *-25,  24.  See  another  in- 
stance of  it,  2  Sam.  xxi.  1. 

Our  author,  after  having  put  the  disgrace  of  the  oracle  upon  the 
business  at  Jabesh,  afterwards  tells  us,  Hhat  it  is  plain  from  the 
history  itself,  that  the  credit  of  this  oracle  sunk  and  declined  with 
the  reputation  of  the  priests,  who  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  the 
grossest  ignorance  and  vice  ;  and  by  their  scandalous  behaviour  in 
the  days  of  Eli  and  Samuel,  were  perfectly  scorned  and  despised 
by  the  meanest  of  the  people.'  The  history  indeed  informs  us  of 
the  scandalous  behaviour  or  Eli's  sons,  but  gives  us  no  account  of 
the  corruption  of  the  priests  in  general,  or  if  it  were  so,  this  did 
Dot  affect  the  reputation  of  the  '  oracle  of  Urim  and  Thummim,' 
since  it  is  certain  from  the  instances  already  mentioned,  that  after 
the  time  he  assigns  for  that  general  corruption  of  the  priesthood, 
this  oracle  was  still  held  in  great  esteem,  and  was  consulted  by 
David,  both  before  he  came  to  the  throne  and  afterwards.  Nor  is 
there  any  proof  that  the  priests  were,  from  the  time  he  mentions, 
more  sunk  in  their  reputation  than  before  :  on  the  contrary,  it  might 
be  shown  from  several  instances,  that  both  in  the  reign  of  David, 
and  under  some  of  the  best  succeeding  kings,  that  order  was  as 
much  esteemed  as  ever  it  had  been.  So  that  if  the  oracle  ceased 
at  that  time,  it  could  not  be  owing  to  the  cause  he  assigns  for  it 
Some,  as  the  learned  Dr.  Spencer,  who  suppose  it  to  have  ceased 
from  the  time  of  Solomon,  assign  very  different  reasons  for  it.* 
But  it  seems  to  me  more  probable,  that  it  continued  till  the  time 
of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  It  is  true,  we  have  no  particular  ac- 
count of  its  being  consulted  under  the  kings,  any  more  than  that 
it  was  consulted  under  the  judges ;  but  very  probably  it  was 
consulted  under  both :  though  in  the  time  of  the  kings,  there  being 
%  constant  succession  of  inspired  prophets  made  applications  to 
it  less  frequent,  and  less  necessary.  That  passage,  Ezra  ii.  63, 
and  Neb.  vii.  65,  where  the  Tirshatha  or  Governor,  determined  that 
tke  priests  that  had  lost  the  register  of  their  genealogies,  *  should 
not  eat  of  the  most  holy  things,  till  there  stood  up  a  ])riest  with 
Ufim  and  Thummim  ;  as  it  shows,  that  at  the  time  of  their  return 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity  there  was  no  Urim  and  Thummim, 
to  it  seems  plainly  to  intimate  that  before  that  captivity  under  the 
fiist  temple,  there  had  been  a  priest  with  Urim  and  Thummim, 
and  that  they  were  in  hopes  it  would  be  so  again.  But  we  never 
hear  of  it  afterwards,  though  it  is  certain  the  priesthood  was  never 

*  See  Spencer.  Dissert,  de  Urim  et  Thum,  cap.  7. 
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in  greater  power  and  reputation  than  under  the  second  temple; 
which  shows  that  that  oracle  did  not  rise  or  fall,  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  priesthood,  nor  had  any  dependence  upon  it. 

Our  author,  after  making  this   representation  of  the  oracle  of 
Urim  and  Thummim,  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  institution 
of  the  order  of  prophets,  which  he  makes  to  be  the  '  second  differ- 
ent turn,  or  distinct  popular  appearance,'  which  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy took  in  Israel.     And  he  represents  this  as  a  new  institution 
set  up  by  Samuel.     If  he  intends  by  this  to  insinuate  that  there 
were  no  prophets  before,  it  is  a  great  mistake,  as  appears  from 
several  instances  mentioned  in  Scripture,  see  Gen.  xx.  7 ;  Numb, 
xi.  25,  26  ;  Judg.  vi.  8  ;  1  Sam.  ii.  27 — 36.     And  Moses,  the  most 
eminent  of  all  the  prophets,  Numb.   xii.  6,  7,  8  ;  Deut.  xxxiv.  10, 
was  long  before  that  time.     But  I  will  grant  that  from  the  time  of 
Samuel  there  seems  to  have  been  a  more  constant  succession  of 
prophets  than  there  was  before.     At  what  time  there  were  colleges, 
as  this  author  calls  them,  of  prophets  first  erected,  we  are  not  in- 
formed in  the  sacred  writings  ;  but  have  reason  to  think  that  there 
were  some   such  things  in  the  days   of  Samuel,    and  under  his 
special    inspection.    Thus   we    read   of  a  '  company   of  prophets 
prophesying  together,^  and  '  Samuel  standing  as  appointed  over 
them,'  1  Sam.  xix.  20,  and  of  another  company  of  prophets  before 
this,  2  Sam.  x.  5.     It  is  very  probable  that  there  were  places  where 
they  lived  together  in  society,  and  devoted  themselves  to  religious 
exercises ;  and  that  these  were  in  the  nature  of  seminaries^  where 
persons  were  trained  up  under  the  direction  of  one  or  more  eminent 
prophet  or  prophets  strictly  so  called,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  law, 
and  in  just  and  worthy  notions  of  religion  and  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing ;  such  as  every  where  appear  in  the  prophetical  writings ;  and 
were  employed  in  solemn  acts  of  adoration  to  God,  particuiarly  in 

Erayer  and  praise  ;  or  composing  and  singing  sacred  hymns  to  his 
onour.  This  was  so  usual  and  constant  a  part  of  their  exercise, 
that  praising  God  is  often  honoured  with  the  name  of  prophesying, 
even  where  no  special  inspiration  is  intended.  Thus  we  read  of 
the  Levites  being  appointed  by  David  to  ^prophesy  with  the  harpi 
with  psalteries  and  cymbals,'  1  Chron.  xxv.  1 — 6.  It  is  probable 
that  the  persons  who  were  educated,  and  who  lived  together  in 
those  prophetical  colleges,  were  usually  called  prophets,  even 
though  they  were  not  immediately  and  extraordinarily  inspired ; 
and  because  Jezebel  was  for  utterly  exterminating  these  schools 
of  the  prophets,  which  helped  to  keep  up  and  spread  the  know- 
ledge of  religion,  and  the  true  worship  of  God,*  and  endeavoured 
to  destroy  all  that  were  to  be  found  in  those  sacred  seminaries, 
she  is  represented  as  destroying  the  'prophets  of  the  Lord,'  of  whom 
Obadiah  concealed  a  hundred.     These  are  probably  the  same  per- 

*  That  the  people  were  wont  at  stated  times  to  hare  recourse  to  the  prophets  for  in* 

Btruction  in  religion,  especiallj  on  the  Sabbaths  and  new  moons,  may  be  probablj  gt- 

thered  from  what  the  Shunamite^s  husband  said  to  her,  when  she  wanted  to  go  to  the  '  man 

of  Gad  ',  wherefore  wilt  thou  go  to  him  to  day  ?  it  is  neither  new  moon,  nor  Sabbath.*  f 

Kings  iv,  23, 
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the  people  to  pay  a  greater  regard  to  their  pure  and  excellent  in- 
structions and  exhortations.  Others  of  their  predictions  related  to 
things  that  were  to  happen  in  future  ages  at  a  considerable  distance 
of  time,  and  the  fulfilling  of  these  from  time  to  time  in  their  proper 
season,  gave  a  still  farther  proof  that  they  were  extraordinarily  in- 
spired of  God.  But  especially  many  of  their  predictions  looked 
forward  to  the  great  Messiah  or  Saviour  of  mankind,  and  to  tlie 
dispensation  he  was  to  introduce.  For  the  prophets  themselves 
were  not  sent  to  bring  in  any  new  dispensation,  or  to  teach  and 
mblish  any  new  doctrines  or  laws ;  but  their  mission  was  evident- 
ly appointed  with  a  double  view  ;  the  one  towards  the  law  of  Moses 
which  had  been  already  given,  and  the  authority  of  which  the  pro- 
phets did  farther  confirm  and  establish,  and  endeavoured  to  keep 
the  people  to  the  observation  of  it  whilst  it  continued  in  force  ;  the 
other  view  was  towards  the  future  dispensation  of  the  Messiah, 
whose  coming  kingdom,  covenant,  offices,  and  character  they  point* 
ed  out  and  foretold  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners,  with 
great  variety  and  a  wonderful  harmony  :  and  thereby  kept  up  the 
people's  expectation  towards  it,  which  otherwise  would  nave  lan- 
guished, and  probably  have  been  lost,  and  prepared  them  for  it. 
ihus  the  spirit  of  prophecy  in  the  ancient  prophets,  was  appointed 
and  ordered  for  very  valuable  ends.  It  was  not  only  useful  to  the 
age  and  nation  in  which  they  lived,  but  the  advantage  arising  from 
it  is  of  extensive  influence  to  other  nations,  and  to  succeeding  gene- 
rations. Their  pathetical  exhortations  to  the  practice  of  righteoas- 
ness,  their  lively  warnings  and  reproofs  for  sin,  and  the  just  and  no* 
ble  ideas  they  give  of  God  and  religion  are  of  signal  use  in  all  ages, 
and  the  reviewing  their  predictions,  and  comparing  them  with  the 
events,  furnishes  a  glorious  proof  of  the  extent  of  the  divine  fore- 
knowledge, and  the  comprehensive  views  of  the  divine  providence: 
it  tends  to  strengthen  our  belief  of  a  most  wise  presiding  mind  go- 
verning the  world,  and  the  affairs  of  mankind  ;  as  well  as  gives  a 
glorious  attestation  to  the  divine  mission  of  our  lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  to  the  evangelical  dispensation,  as  I  shall  have  occamon  to 
show  more  fully  afterwards. 

The  account  our  author  at  first  gives  of  the  institution  of  the  pro- 
phetic order  seems  to  be  very  much  to  their  honour,  p,  282,  8ic 
For  though  he  will  not  allow  that  they  were  extraordinarily  inspired 
of  God,  yet  if  his  own  account  of  their  institution  be  just,  it 
was  one  of  the  noblest  and  best  designed  in  the  world,  and  is  scarce 
to  be  paralleled  among  the  wisest  and  most  celebrated  institutions 
of  antiquity,  and  redounds  very  much  to  the  honour  of  Savmel, 
whom  he  makes  the  author  it.  He  tells  us,  that  when  the  priest- 
hood was  fallen  into  great  degeneracy,  Samuel's  design  in  institu- 
ting the  prophetical  order,  was  *to  restore  learning  and  virtue,  and 
to  restrain  the  vices  both  of  priests  and  people.'  He  represents  the 
prophets  as  devoted  to  learning,  study,  and  retirement,  as  studying 
history,  rhetoric,  poetry,  and  the  knowledge  of  nature,  but  above  all| 
moral  philosophy,  or  the  knowledge  of  God's  providence,  and  hu- 
iDan  nature  :  that  the  moral  rnVe^  lob^  ob&^tved  in  this  society  weie .  . 


rery  Btnct  ana  severe ;  tney  were  to  live  in  a  ion  aostetniouB  way, 
'etired  from  the  woild,  without  ambition  or  avarice,  and  to  exem- 
ilify  as  well  as  preach  the  most  perfect  righteousness  and  rigid  vir- 
ue ;  and  to  rebuke  and  correct  vice  wherever  they  found  it  withont 
he  least  respect  of  persons. '  This  beinp;  so,  no  wonder  that  he  ex- 
pressly calls  it  '  a  most  wise  and  excellent  institution,  especially 
lince  he  affirms,  p.  284,  that '  the  proper  business  of  the  prophets, 
ind  the  design  of  their  institution  and  order,  was  to  preach  moral 
ruth  and  righteousness,  to  keep  the  people  to  the  moral  law,  and 
jring  them  to  repentance  as  the  necessary  means  of  their  happiness 
md  safety,  and  the  only  condition  of  the  divine  favour. '  And  he 
epeats  it,  p.  285,  that '  this  was  undoubtedly  the  nature  and  de- 
sign of  the  prophetic  order  and  office.  And  he  seems  to  pity  their 
lard  lot  in  being  cast  among  such  an  ignorant  superstitious  people, 
ivho  often  used  them  very  ill, '  p.  290,  Hitherto  one  would  think 
le  entertained  a  very  good  opinion  of  the  prophets,  especially  since 
le  thinks  fit  to  honour  them  with  that  title  for  which  he  professeth 
lo  emt  a  veneration,  that  of '  philosophers  and  moralists, '  p.  287; 
ind  represents  them  as  opposing  the  priests,  and  endeavouring  to 
'  take  tne  people  from  their  superstitious  dependence  on  sacrificea 
md  absolutions. '  p.  304. 

But  who  would  think  it,  that,  after  making  this  representation  of 
the  prophets,  he  bends  his  whole  force  lo  prove,  that  they  were  the 
most  dangerous  incendiaries,  the  greatest  plagues  to  their  country, 
that  ever  any  nation  was  troubled  with ;  and  the  cause  of  all  the 
miseries  and  calamities  that  befel  it  for  above  three  hundred  years, 
and  which  at  length  terminated  in  its  min.  That  they  '  marked 
out  every  king  and  royal  family  for  destruction,  that  would  not 
come  into  their  measures,  and  raised  the  most  formidable  and  bloody 
rebellions  against  them ,- '  that  they  were  continually  engaeed  in  fo- 
menting '  religious  wars,  massacres,  outrides,  and  persecutions ;  till 
at  length  both  kings  and  prophets  were  exterminated,  and  the  whole 
nation  perfectly  enslaved,  pp.  299, 304, 320,  Sec.  In  a  word,  so  great 
is  his  zeal  against  them,  that  for  a  while  he  seems  to  forget  his  ani- 
mosity against  the  priests,  and  lays  all  the  calamities  of  Israel,  not 
upon  the  priests,  but  upon  these  prophets  and  moral  philosophers. 
There  is  no  accounting  fur  so  extraordinary  a  rage  against  them,  but 
that  some  of  tbem  happened  to  be  the  penmen  of  several  parts  of 
the  holy  Scripture,  and  are  repreaented  both  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  in  the  New,  as  divinely  inspired,  and  therefore  he  is  determined 
to  do  all  that  in  him  lies  to  represent  them  as  the  worst  of  the  hu- 
man race  ;  though  at  the  expense  of  all  that  can  be  called  candour, 
truth,  and  decency. 

That  I  may  observe  some  order  in  my  remarks,  though  he  ob- 
serves none  in  his  invectives,  1  shall  first  consider  what  he  offers 
against  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  prophets,  and  their  having  the 
knowledge  of  things  future  communicated  to  them  in  a  supernatural 
way;  and  then  shall  proceed  to  the  reflections  he  casts  upon  their 
moni  character,  and  the  attempts  he  makes  to  show  that  they  wete 
the  enemies  and  disturbers  of  their  country :  after  which  I  shall  con- 
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sider  some  scattered  insinuations  against  them^  which  cannot  flO 
well  be  reduced  to  either  of  the  foregoing  heads. 

Our  author,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  even  when  he  seems  to  give 
the  most  advantageous  account  of  the  prophets,  plainly  denies  tbem 
to  have  been  divinely  inspired.     But  that  *  by  their  retirement  and 
study  they  had  acquired  such  high  degrees  of  knowledge,  that  the 
common  people  looked  upon  them  as  wholly  miraculous  and  super- 
natural, and  believed  they  had  immediate  and  free  conversation 
with  God,  angels,  and  departed  souls,  and  that  they  knew  the  hearts 
of  men,  and  future  events, '  &c.  p.  284.     And  he  tells  us  that  '  the 
prophets  themselves  in  time  degenerated  from  the  strictness  and 
purity  of  their  first  institution,  and  particularly  that  they  pretended 
too  much  to  the  knowledge  of  futurity  ;   and  by  this  means  some- 
times prophesied  lies  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  as  four  hundred  of 
them  did  at  once  in  the  case  of  Ahab.     That  they  vied  with  one 
another  in  their  predictions,  and  carried  their  pretensions  too  high 
as  a  means  to  get  money. '  pp.   304,  805.    And  whereas  they  often 
foretold  future  events,  he  endeavours  to  account  for  it  several  ways. 
He  tells  us  that  *  they  had  not  in  any  case  the  knowledge  of  things 
future  communicated  to  them  in  a  supernatural  w^ay ;  but  that  »s 
they  were  men  of  study  and  retirement,  who  nicely  observed  the 
conduct  of  providence,  and  the  various  revolutions  of  kingdoms  and 
states  in  their  very  beginnings  and  first  occasions,  this  might  ena- 
ble them  upon  rational  principles,  to  give  a  very  near  guess  at  what 
would  happen,  especially  as  to  the  great  turns  and  changes  of  na- 
tions and  governments.  '   He  instances  in  the  predictions  of  the  As-* 
Syrian  and  Babylonish  captivity,  which  he  thinks  every  man  that 
had  eyes  in  his  head  might  have  foreseen  as  unavoidable.    But  be- 
ing sensible  that  all  this  will  hardly  account  for  particular,  express, 
circumstantial  predictions  of  future  events,  he  thmks  fit  to  add,  that 
'  the  prophets  when  they  struck  at  future  events  were  not  very  par- 
ticular and  circumstantial  as  to  time,  place,  persons,  8cc.    They  ge- 
nerally deliver  their  presages  in  dark  and  obscure  terms,  and  only 
relate  for  the  most  part  their  dreams  and  visions  of  the  night,  the 
interpretation  of  which  is  extremely  difficult,  and  may  be  applied 
to  a  thousand  diflerent  events  from  that  time  to  this,  and  so  on  to 
the  end  of  the  world.   And  that  by  this  means  the  ancient  prophets 
in  great  measure  saved  themselves,  and  were  not  answerable  for 
particulars  in  futurity,  whilst  they  were  soothing  the  superstitious 
people  with  an  imaginary  knowledge  of  what  was  to  come,  'p.  p.  288, 
289.  And  lastly,  he  tells  us,  that  ^  there  are  likewise  several  instances 
to  be  given,  m  which   the  prophets  brought  about  their  own  pre- 
dictions by  accomplishing  in  a  natural  way,  what  they  had  resolved 
upon  before.       He  instances  in  the  method  taken  by  Samuel  to 
set  aside  Saul  and  his  family,  and  in  the  management  of  the  pro- 
phet Elisha  with  Hazael  the  chief  captain  of  the  king  of  Syria, 
p.  305. 

I  have  laid  these  several  passages  together,  that  the  authors  sen* 
liments  may  appear  in  their  just  light,  and  in  their  full  strength. 

That  the  prophets,  strictly  and  i^xoi^etlY  so  called,  were  not  only 
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re^rded  by  the  vulgar  as  divinely  inspired,  but  that  they  them- 
selves pretended  to  be  so,  aAd  that  they  dehvered  messages  to  the 
people  as  what  they  had  received  by  immediate  revelation  from 
God,  is  incontestable.  And  not  only  did  they  in  the  name  of  God 
deliver  solemn  warnings  and  exhortations  to  the  people  to  engage 
tliem  to  repentance,  and  the  practice  of  true  religion  and  righteous- 
ness,  but  tney  frequently  professed  to  foretel  future  events,  and  that 
not  merely  by  probable  conjecture,  but  in  a  way  of  certain  predic- 
tion, as  having  the  knowledge  of  them  extraordinarily  communica- 
ted to  them  by  God  himself.  It  will  be  easily  allowed  that  some 
of  the  prophecies  have  a  considerable  obscurity  in  them,  for  which 
several  reasons  might  be  assigned ;  but  it  is  also  certain  that  many 
of  their  predictions  are  clear  and  express,  particular  and  circum- 
stantial, as  to  time,  place,  persons,  and  that  with  regard  to  events 
which  no  human  sagacity  could  foresee,  and  which  none  of  the 
ways  mentioned  by  this  author  can  possibly  account  for. 

Thus,  e.  g.  what  could  be  more  plain  or  circumstantial  than  that 

Prediction  of  a  prophet  to  king  Jeroboam,  that  a  child  should  be 
orn  unto  the  house  of  David,  Josiah  by  name,  who  should  destroy 
the  altar  at  Bethel,  and  bum  dead  men's  bones  upon  it  to  pollute 
it ;  and  this  foretold  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  it  hap- 
pened ?  1  Kings  xiii.  2 — 6.  Could  any  thing  be  more  distinct  or 
more  wonderful  than  Isaiah's  foretelling  the  victories  and  conquests 
of  Cyrus  by  name,  and  his  letting  go  the  captives  of  Judah,  not  for 
price  or  reward,  and  this  near  two  hundred  years  before  it  came  to 
pass,  see  Isa.  xlv.  I — 5,  13.  Our  author  thinks  it  was  easy  to  fore- 
see the  conquest  and  captivity  of  Israel  by  the  Assyrians,  who  were 
then  in  the  neight  of  their  power;  but  was  it  possible  for  any  hu- 
man sagacity  to  foresee  that,  when  Sennacherib  at  the  head  of  a 
mighty  army  was  on  the  point  of  besieging  Jerusalem,  and  gave  out 
such  terrible  threatenings  against  it,  and  there  was  no  human  force 
to  oppose  him ;  he  should  not  besiege  it  at  all,  nor  so  much  as 
shoot  an  arrow  against  it,  but  be  obliged  to  return  with  disgrace  to 
his  own  land,  and  there  be  slain  with  the  sword  ?  and  yet  tnis  the 
prophet  Isaiah  clearly  and  expressly  foretold,  and  it  was  accom- 
plisned  in  every  circumstance ;  see  the  xxxvii.  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
and  2  Kings  xix.  The  same  prophet,  when  Babylon  was  at  peace 
with  Judea,  and  all  the  danger  of  the  Jews  seemed  to  be  from  As- 
syria, which  was  then  in  its  greatest  power ;  and  none  from  Baby- 
lon at  all ;  foretold  to  Hezekiah  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
king  of  Babylon,  and  the  carrying  the  royal  family  captive  thither, 
above  a  hundred  years  before  that  destruction  happened,  Isa.  xxxix. 
6,  7.  He  also  expressly  foretold  the  dreadful  destruction  of  Baby- 
lon itself,  and  the  utter  desolation  that  should  come  upon  it.  Isa. 
xiv.  22,  23.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  foretels  the  same  destruction 
and  ruin  of  Babylon,  and  that  with  many  remarkable  circumstances 
relating  to  the  taking  of  the  city  by  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
all  which  were  literally  accomplished.  And  this  was  foretold  at  a 
time  when  Babylon  was  the  most  powerful  empire  in  the  world,  and 
/^  the  height  of  all  its  prosperity  and  grandeur.    This  writer  thinks 
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there  is  nothing:  in  Jeremiah's  foretellins:  that  Jerusalem  should  be 
taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Chaldeans  at  a  time  when  they  were  so 
powerful,  and  the  Jews  so  weak,  though  considering  the  alliance    i 
the  Jews  had  with  Egypt  a  very  potent  kingdom,  and  whose  interest    ' 
it  was  to  oppose  the  Chaldeans,  it  might  not  be  so  easy  to  foresee    i 
it  as  he  imagines ;  but  how  came  that  prophet  to  foretel  that  the 
captivity  of  the  Jews  should  last  seventy  years,  and  that  at  the  end 
of  that  fixed  time  they  should  be  restored  to  their  own  country  again; 
Jer.  XXV.  12.  xxix.  10.     Rosea  and  Amos  both  foretold  the  destruc-    | 
tion  of  Israel  by  the  Assyrians  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam  the  second,    j 
when  that  kinn;dom  was  in  the  most  flourishing  circumstances  it  had 
ever  been  in,  Hos.  x.  5,  6.  Amos  vii.  10 — 17.      The  same  prophet    j 
Amos  also  foretold  the  entire  destruction  of  Damascus  and  Syria, 
with  this  circumstance,  that  the  people  should  be  *  carried  captive    | 
to  Kir,-^  as  they  actually  were  by  Tiglath-Pileser  king  of  Assyria,    i 
near  threescore  years  after  the  prediction,  according  to  archbishop 
Usher's  computation,  compare  Amos  i.  4,  5.  with  1  Kings  xvi.  9. 
In  the  days  of  king  Ahaz,  when  Israel  was  in  confederacy  with 
Syria  against  Judah,  and  threatened  to  destroy  it,  the  prophet  Isaiah 
foretold,  that  '  before  the  child  '  he  then  had  by  tne  prophetess 
should  be  able  to  say  '  my  father,  or  my  mother,  tne  riches  of  Da-   I 
mascus,  and  the  spoil  of  Samaria,  should  be  taken  away  by  the 
king  of  Assyria. '  Isa.  viii.  3,  4.     And  he  had  before  that  expressly  I 
foretold,  that '  within  threescore  and  five  years  Ephraim  should  be  | 
80  destroyed  as  to  be  no  more  a  people,  Isa.  vii.  8,  and  how  literally 
that  was  accomplished,  see  Usher's  Annales  vet.  Testam.  p.  lOo.  ^ 
There  are  many  other  most  express  and  circumstantial  predictions 
in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.      After  having  given  a  most  lively  de- 
scription of  the  destruction  of  Moab  and  its  chief  cities,  he  fixes 
the  precise  time  for  it:  'The  Lord  hath  spoken,  saying,  Within  three 
years  as  the  years  of  an  hireling,  and  the  glory  of  Moab  shall  be 
contemned.'  Isa.  xvi.  14.    So  also  chap.  xxi.  16:    'Thus  hath  the 
Lord  said  unto  me.  Within  a  year,  according  to  the  years  of  an  hire- 
ling, and  all  the  gloiy  of  Kedar  shall  fail,'  &c.     He  expressly  fore- 
told, not  only  that  Hezekiah  should  recover  of  his  dangerous  sick- 
ness, but  that  God  would  add  '  fifteen  years  to  his  life/  Isa.  xxxviii. 
6,  6.     The  desolate  state  of  Tyre  is  precisely  determined  to  seventy 
years,  Isa.  xxii.  15.     The  prophet  Ezekiel  not  only  foretels  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  desolation  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  but 
expressly  declares  that  *  at  the  end  of  forty  years  God  would  bring 
again  the  captivity  of  Egypt ;  and  it  should  again  become  a  king^ 
dom  ;  but  he  adds  that  it  should  be  a  base  one,  and  that  it  should  II 
*  no  longer  exalt  itself  above  the  nations ;'  which  was  exactly  ac-  « 
comphshed,  see  Ezek.  chap.  xxix.  * 

It  were  easy  to  produce  more  instances  of  this  kind  out  of  tbe  ■ 
prophetical  writings,  to  which  might  be  added  several  other  won-  e 
derful  and  express  predictions,  of  which  we  have  an  account  in  the  " 
sacred  history.  Thus,  e.  g.  was  it  possible  for  any  human  wisdom  !« 
to  foresee  that  the  huge  host  of  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Edom-j" 
ites,  that  threatened  to  swallow  up  Judah,  should  on  a  sadden  be 
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lestroyed,  without  the  Jews  fighting  in  their  own  defence  ;  and  that 
:hey  needed  only  to  ^  stand  still,  and  see  the  salvation  ot  God  V 
kna  yet  this  was  expressly  foretold  by  a  prophet  in  the  name  of  God 
to  Jehoshaphat  and  the  men  of  Judah,  when  they  were  overwhelmed 
nrith  terror;  and  it  was  immediately  and  wonderfully  accomplished, 
i  Chron.  zx.  14,  &c.  By  what  human  means  could  the  pro- 
phet Elisha  reveal  to  the  lung  of  Israel  the  king  of  Syria's  most 
iecret  projects  and  counsels ;  or  assure  him,  when  Samaria  was 
reduced  to  the  extremity  of  distress  by  famine  and  the  host  of  the 
Syrians,  and  no  human  succour  near,  that  in  one  day's  time  there 
should  be  such  a  plenty  of  all  things,  as  if  provisions  had  come 
pouring  down  upon  them  from  heaven  ?  These  and  many  other 
predictions  that  might  be  mentioned  are  not  delivered  merely  in 
'  general  ambiguous  terms/  as  this  writer  tells  us  was  usually  done 
'  to  save  the  prophet's  credit ;'  but  are  clear,  express,  and  determi- 
aate>  applied  to  particular  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  per- 
ioos,  which  it  was  impossible  for  any  man  on  earth  by  any  merely 
human  sagacity  to  foresee ;  many  of  them  contrary  to  all  appear- 
ances, and  to  all  the  rules  of  human  probability,  and  which  it  was 
absolutely  out  of  the  power  of  the  prophets  themselves  to  bring 
about  by  any  natural  means,  by  which  he  pretends  they  often  took 
care  to  fulfil  their  own  predictions.  In  a  word,  they  were  things 
which  could  only  be  known  to  Him  whose  providence  governs  all 
events,  and  who  hath  the  times  and  seasons,  the  events  of  nations 
and  particular  persons  in  his  own  hands. 

But  especially  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  are  highly  remarkable, 
which  take  in  tne  fates  of  so  many  different  nations  for  so  long  a 
series  of  years,  the  succession  of  four  mighty  empires,  and  the 
principal  revolutions  that  were  to  befal  them,  in  the  very  order  in 
which  they  were  to  happen.  Our  author  indeed  would  fain  have 
it  believed  that  Daniel  nourished  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Mne- 
mon,  i.  e.  one  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the  time  in  which  he 
neaOy  lived.*    But  even  on  that  supposition  his  prophecy  of  the 

*  If  we  inquire  what  it  is  that  oar  author  offers  to  support  90  extraordinary  a  conjee- 
laxv,  which  is  entirelv  contrary  to  the  whole  history  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  to  the 
•zpran  tectimony  ot  the  prophet  Ezekiel  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tintj,  and  speaks  of  Daniel  as  at  that  time  famous  for  his  wisdom  and  pietv,  Ezek.  xiv. 
14  ;  xzriii.  5 ;  it  is  do  more  than  this ;  he  affirms,  that  it  is  evident,  and  tlie  text  ex- 
prnslj  tells  OS,  that  the  decree  or  commandment  for  the  building  of  the  city  and 
rMlormtion  of  the  people,  from  which  the  seventy  weeks  are  to  begin,  came  out  at  the 
TWij  time  when  Daniel  was  offering  up  his  prayers  aod  supplications  for  the  liberty  of 
hii  Batuni.  And  this  decree  or  commandment  for  building  the  city,  &c.  came  forth  in 
the  serenth  jcmt  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  at  which  time  therefore  Daniel  must  have  had 
hisWeioo,  see  pp.  357,  339.  But  not  to  urge  that  the  Artaxerxes  in  whose  reign  this 
deute  came  forth  was  not  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  but  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  who 
Kved  etzty  years  before,  as  is  proved  among  others  by  Dr.  Frideaux ;  I  shall 
mfy  obesrre,  that  what  this  writer  saith  is  evident  from  the  text,  doth  not  appear 
§Bam  the  text  at  all.  The  commandment  mentioned,  ver.  25,  from  which  the 
leteali  weeks  are  tohegin,  is  expressly  said  to  be  *  the  commandment  to  restore  and  to 
WOd  JeroMlsB.'  But  the  commandment  mentioned  in  the  23d  verse,  that  came  forth 
M  Cki  beginning  of  Daniel's  supplication,  is  not  said  to  be  the  commandment  to  restore 
ad  te  bwld  Jerusalem,  though  our  author  tells  us  the  text,  and  the  angel  expressly  de- 
dhvM  it  to  be  so ;  hot  is  mamfestly  to  be  understood  of  the  commandment.  lV\^l  w^&  %vn«\v 
hf  God  to  the  angel  Gabriel,  to  go  and  make  known  to  Daniel  those  future  e'veuVa  con- 
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seventy  weeks,  according  to  our  author's  own  computation  would  be 
true :  and  all  bis  wonderful  predictions  concerning  the  overturning 
tbe  Persian  empire  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  tne  division  of  his 
empire  into  four  kingdoms,  and  the  wars,  alliances^  and  principal 
transactions  between  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  which  are  re- 
lated with  so  amazmg  a  particularity  ;  and  concerning  the  profan- 
ing the  temple,  and  the  miseries  brought  upon  the  Jews  by  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes ;  as  well  as  concernmg  the  vast  power  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Jewish  state,  the 
city,  and  the  sanctuary,  soon  after  the  Messiah's  coming.  These 
things  show  the  certainty  of  prophecy :  and  are  instances  of  an 
exact  and  certain  knowledge  of  future  events  that  can  only  be  sup- 
posed to  proceed  from  God  himself,  whose  eye  penetrateth  through 
all  ages,  who  'ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to 
whomsoever  he  will.' 

From  these  and  many  other  instances  that  might  be  pro- 
duced, it  manifestly  appears  how  vainly  this  writer  would  insi- 
nuate, that  the  prophecies  were  nothing  more  than  general 
conditional  declarations  of  God's  favour  to  the  good^  and  denun- 
ciations of  his  judgments  against  the  wicked,  see  pp.  284,  285. 
And  whereas  he  pretends  that  'to  humour  the  people,  they 
were  often  obliged  to  deliver  many  promises  and  declarations  of 
good  to  the  nation,  in  absolute  terms,  which  were  plainly  intended 
as  conditional ;  and   therefore  as  often  as  they  pronounced  any 

tained  in  the  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks.  It  is  observed,  ver.  20,  that  while  Daniel 
was  speaking  in  prayer,  <  Gabriel  being  caused  to  fly  swiftly,  touched  him,  and  said, 
O  Daniel,  I  am  now  come  forth  to  give  thee  skill  and  understanding;  at  the  beginning 
of  thy  supplications  the  conmiandment  came  forth,  and  I  am  come  to  show  thee  :  there- 
fore understand  the  matter,  and  consider  the  vision,'  that  is,  at  the  beginning  of  thy 
supplications  the  commandment  came  from  God  to  me,  ordering  me  to  show  ihf^ 
what  is  to  come  to  pass,  and  accordingly,  I  am  come  to  make  thee  understand  the  visioa. 
We  have  an  instance  of  such  a  commandment  given  to  Gabriel  before  in  a  former  visioD, 
chap.  viii.  16,  where  a  voice  came  to  Gabriel,  '  Make  this  man,  i.  e.  Daniel,  to  under* 
stand  the  vision.'  If  the  author  who  pretends  to  urge  the  express  declaration  of  the  teit* 
wiU  be  governed  by  what  is  there  expressly  declared  ;  this  prayer  and  supplication  <^ 
Daniel  was  made  in  the  first  year  of  Darius  the  Mode,  chap.  ix.  1,2,  that  la,  141  yean 
before  the  seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  in  which  according  to  him  the  decree 
for  building  and  restoring  Jerusalem  came  foith.  And  this  is  farther  confirmed  by  the 
occasion  of  Daniel's  prayer,  which  is  there  said  to  be  this,  that  he  tindentood  that  the 
seventy  years  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  for  the  continuance  of  the  deaoIatloDi 
of  Jerusalem  were  on  the  point  of  being  accomplished.  But  to  this  our  author  hath  a 
short  answer,  viz.  that  *  the  book  of  Daniel,  as  we  now  have  it,  has  been  in  this  caas 
greatly  interpolated  and  corrupted,  as  he  could  demonstrate  were  this  a  proper  time  and 
place  for  it,'  p.  338.  But  upon  his  supposition  as  he  puts  it,  the  book  of  Daniel  mutt  not 
have  been  merely  interpolated.  All  the  historicar  part  of  it  which  wholly  relates  to  thingi 
done  in  the  reigns  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Belshazzar,  and  Darius  the  Mede,  must  be  one 
entire  forgery.  This  our  author,  no  doubt,  '  could  demonstrate,  if  this  were  a  proper 
time  and  place  for  it.'  And  I  believe  the  reader  is  convinced,  that  he  would  have  though 
anytime  and  place  proper  to  have  done  it,  if  it  had  been  in  his  power.  I  shsUnot 
meddle  with  his  computation  of  the  seventy  weeks  ;  because  though  he  gives  a  very 
wrong  account  of  it,  yet  according  to  his  own  computation,  the  prophecy  was  literally 
accomplished.  I  shall  only  observe,  that  in  order  to  bring  his  account  the  better  to  beari 
he  tells  us  that  Daniel  fixes  the  time  when  the  Messiah  was  to  be  cutoff,  to  be  sixty* 
two  weeks  after  the  coming  forth  of  the  commandment,  &c.,  p.  337,  whereaa  it  is  pbia 
from  tbe  text,  that  he  reckons  seven  weeks  and  sixty-two  weeks,  that  is,  sixty-nine 
weeks  of  years  after  the  coming  forth  of  the  commandment. 
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judgments  from  God,  or  impending  calamities  for  the  sins  of  the 
nation,  they  always  promised  a  future  deliverance/  &c.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  tne  whole  of  the  prophetical  writings,  that  the  pleasing 
or  humouring  the  people  was  not  what  they  had  in  view.  They 
delivered  the  message  they  received  from  God  with  a  noble  bold- 
ness, whether  it  pleased  the  princes  and  people  or  not.  They  often 
foretold  the  most  dismal  calamities,  not  merely  as  things  which  they 
were  afraid  might  happen,  but  as  what  would  most  certainly  befal 
them.  And  when  they  foretold  a  national  deliverance,  or  a  better 
state  of  things,  it  was  not  because  they  thought  this  necessary  to 
humour  the  people,  but  because  they  knew  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
that  such  a  deliverance  would  certainly  be.  Thus  it  was  in  the 
case  of  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  of  Cyruses 
letting  the  captives  go  free,  both  which  were  most  clearly  and  ex- 
pressly jtbretofd,  though  they  were  events  which  as  thus  circum- 
stanced no  man  could  foresee.  And  with  regard  to  other  nations 
as  well  as  the  Jews,  the  prophets  sometimes  after  foretelling  the 
calamities  that  should  befal  them,  expressly  foretel  their  restoration 
and  deliverance ;  and  surely  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  this  also 
was  to  humour  the  Jews.  The  only  reason  for  it  was,  that  they 
knew  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  that  the  fact  would  be  so.  Thus 
Jeremiah  foretels  the  captivity  and  restoration  of  Elam,  Jer.  xlix. 
34 — 39,  and  of  Moab.  chap,  xlviii.  47,  as  Isaiah  doth  concerning 
Cyrus,  Isa.  xxii.  1 — 7,  18,  and  Ezekiel  concerning  Egypt,  Ezek. 
xxix.  1—13,14. 

With  regard  to  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah,  he  pre- 
tends that  the  Messiah  spoken  of  by  the  prophets  was  to  be  no 
more  than  a  temporal  prince,  and  his  kingdom  of  a  worldly  nature ; 
and  that  he  was  only  to  be  a  king  of  the  Jews,  and^a  national  De- 
liverer and  Saviour  of  them  only,  and  not  of  the  Gentiles.  And  he 
farther  intimates,  that  this  promise  of  the  Messiah  was  only  condi- 
tional, and  suspended  upon  the  Jews'  good  behaviour,  as  the  pro- 
mise of  the  uninterruptea  succession  of  the  crown  in  David's  family 
was  conditionaL  The  proper  place  for  considering  this  will  be 
when  I  come  moreparticularly  to  examine  the  objections  he  raises 
a^nst  the  New  Testament;  when  I  propose  to  show,  that  the 
kingdom  attributed  to  the  Messiah  by  the  prophets  is  not  merely 
like  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  of  a  secular  nature,  but  erected 
fbr  spiritual  ends  and  purposes,  and  that  it  is  represented  by  the 
prophets  as  an  universal  benefit,  not  confined  to  the  Jews,  but  ex- 
tending to  all  nations.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  the  promise 
of  the  Messiah  was  not  merely  conditional,  to  depend  upon  the  re- 
penfance  and  obedience  of  the  Jews ;  for  why  should  a  benefit  de- 
signed fbr  mankind  in  general,  be  suspended  upon  the  good  beha- 
viour of  the  Jews  only  :  nor  is  this  condition  ever  once  mentioned. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  foretold  in  the  prophecies,  that  when  he  ac- 
tnally  came,  the  Jews  would  reject  him,  and  use  him  ill ;  and  that 
■oon  after  bis  coming  and  being  cut  off,  their  city  and  sanctuary 
dioald  be  destroyed,  though  it  is  intimated,  that  afterwavd^  iW^j 
should  seek  to  him  in  the  latter  days,  and  be  restored  to  ^  W'^y^ 
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state.  This  future  conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  a  more  glorious 
state  of  the  universal  church  than  hath  hitherto  appeared,  many 
of  the  prophecies  seem  to  point  to :  and  I  doubt  not  these  pro- 
phecies will  in  their  due  season  be  accomplished,  though  I  am  sen- 
sible that  by  this,  I  incur  the  author's  heavy  censure,  who  severely 
inveighs  against  those  that  understand  the  prophecies  in  this  sense, 
as  upholding  the  Jews  in  their  vanity  and  presumption. 

But  to  proceed  to  the  farther  reflections  he  makes  upon  the  pro- 
phets, he  observes,  that  by  *  pretending  too  much  to  the  knowledge 
of  future  events,  the  prophets  sometimes  told  lies  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  as  four  hundred  of  them  did  at  once  in  the  case  of  Ahab.' 
Thus  in  order  to  expose  the  true  prophets  of  God  he  confounds 
them  with  the  false  ones,  as  if  they  were  to  be  accountable  for  all 
the  falsehoods  that  were  ever  uttered  by  any  that  took  upon  them 
the  name  of  prophet.  It  will  be  easily  granted,  that  there  were  at 
that  time  false  prophets  as  well  as  true  ones.  Some  of  these  might 
perhaps  have  been  educated  in  the  prophetic  schools  under  the  du- 
cipline  of  the  true  prophets,  and  unaer  that  pretence  took  upon 
them  the  character  of  prophets,  though  they  never  had  any  extra- 
ordinary inspiration,  merely  for  serving  their  own  ends  of  ambition 
or  avarice.  Or  there  might  be  schools  of  prophets  set  up  under  the 
countenance  of  the  kings  in  opposition  to  the  true  ones,  whom 
they  hated  for  their  divine  zeal  and  impartiality  in  reproving  theilr 
faults  and  vices.  But  these  prophets,  concerning  whom,  it  is  often 
declared,  that  God  did  not  send  them,  and  that  they  prophesied  *t 
false  vision,  and  the  deceit  of  their  own  heart,'  were  ot  a  very  differ- 
ent character  from  the  true  prophets  of  the  Lord.  They  were  too 
complaisant  to  contradict  the  court  religion,  or  the  prevailinf 
fashionable  vices  and  humours  of  the  prince  or  people.  They  are 
represented  as  very  wicked  themselves,  and  encouraging  the  people 
in  their  wickedness,  see  Jer.  xxiii.  11,  14 — 17;  xxviii.  7.  Instetd 
of  denouncing  judgments  against  them  for  their  crimes,  they  pro- 
phesied of  nothing  but  peace  and  prosperity,  and  soothed  and  flit- 
tered them  in  their  vices,  Jer.  vi.  14 ;  xiv.  13  ;  Ezek.  xiii.  10,  16. 
And  they  were  so  far  from  joining  willi  the  true  prophets,  that  they 
were  their  greatest  enemies  and  persecutors,*  and  joined  interests 
with  the  corrupt  part  of  the  priesthood  against  them,  and  had  the 
people  on  their  side  too,  because  they  pleased  and  flattered  them, 
Jer.  V.  31.  These  false  prophets  were  ready  as  occasion  served, 
and  as  they  saw  it  would  please  the  kine  or  people,  to  prophesy  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  or  in  the  name  of  Baal,  Jer.  ii.  8 ;   xxiii.  13. 

Of  this  kind  were  the  four  hundred  prophets  that  prophesied 
falsely  to  Ahab  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Hence  Micaian,  the  tme 
prophet  of  God,  represents  them  as  Ahab's  prophets,  and  not  God's. 
They  were  such  as  he  himself  chose  and  approved,  because  they 
always  took  care  to  prophesy  what  they  knew  would  be  acceptable 
to  him.    Whereas  he  hated  M icaiah,  because  he  dealt  impartially 

•  See  Jer,  xx.  2,  6 ;  xxvii.  9, 16  •,  xxvvii.  2, 10.  11,  16  i  xxix.  21,  23,  32 ;  1  Kinfi 
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A'ith  hioiy  and  told  him  the  plain  truth.  This  author  indeed  would 
liave  it  thought,  that  these  four  hundred  prophets  bade  him  go  up  to 
Ramoth-Gilead,  with  a  design  that  he  should  be  killed  by  the  Sy- 
-ians  in  revenge  for  the  propliets  of  the  Lord  whom  he  had  caus^ 
:o  be  slain  before.  Whereas  the  truth  is,  they  only  said  so^  be- 
cause they  knew  it  would  please  the  king,  which  was  all  these 
:ourt  prophets  had  in  view,  who  were  always  for  prophesying 
>mooth  and  acceptable  things.  Besides  they  probably  flatterea 
Jiemselves  that  the  king  would  prove  victorious,  which  seemed  far 
nore  likely  than  the  contrary,  as  he  had  defeated  the  Syrians  in 
:he  two  last  battles  he  had  fought  with  them,  and  now  had  tha 
cingof  Judah  to  assist  him.  But  Micaiah,  who  was  a  true  prophet 
>f  the  Lord,  conducted  himself  after  a  quite  different  manner.  He 
liscovers  his  own  character,  and  that  of  all  the  true  prophets  of  God, 
n  the  answer  he  made  to  the  king's  messenger,  who  was  for  per^- 
;uading  him  to  speak  ^  that  which  was  good  unto  the  king,  as  the 
>ther  prophets  had  done ;  as  the  Lord  liveth,  what  the  Lord  saith 
into  me,  that  will  I  speak/  1  King;B  xxii.  13,  14.  And  accord^ 
ngly  he  plainly  told  Ahab,  that  if  he  went  up  to  Ramoth-Gilead 
16  should  die.  It  was  impossible  for  him  in  a  human  way  to  fore- 
;ee  that  a  Syrian  drawing  his  bow  at  a  venture,  should  smite  the 
ung  of  Israel  between  the  ^joints  of  the  harness.'  No  event 
tould  be  seemingly  more  contingent.  And  Ahab  took  all  the 
)recautions  in  his  power  to  prevent  it  by  disguising  himself, 
ind  getting  Jehosbapnat  to  put  on  his  robes.  And  yet  Micaiah 
;peaKS  of  his  death  with  an  absolute  assurance,  and  pawns  his 
iberty  and  life  upon  it,  ver.  27,  28,  he  was  sure  of  it,  because  he 
vas  supematurally  inspired  with  the  knowledge  of  it  by  God  him- 
elf.  No  consequence,  therefore,  can  be  drawn  from  the  false  pro- 
>hets  to  the  true  ones ;  that  because  there  were  some  that  falsely 
)retended  to  divine  inspiration,  therefore  there  were  none  that  were 
•eally  thus  inspired.  Since  in  the  instance  produced  by  this  wri- 
er, though  there  was  a  number  of  persons  that  falsely  pretended 
o  the  name  of  prophets,  yet  tliere  was  a  true  prophet  of 
he  Lord,  who  had  the  knowledge  of  a  future  contingency 
evealed  to  him  in  an  extraordinary  manner  by  God  himselu 
rhe  characters  of  the  false  prophets  and  the  true  were  en- 
irely  different,  and  it  was  no  hard  matter  to  distinguish  them ;  not 
mly  because  of  the  different  tendency  of  their  doctrines  and  predic- 
ions,  which  in  the  one  was  to  flatter  the  kings  and  people  for  their 
mn  interest,  and  to  encourage  them  in  their  vices ;  in  the  other  to 
eprove  them  impartially  even  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives  for 
heir  sins,  and  to  turn  inem  from  their  evil  ways  to  real  repentance, 
.nd  the  practice  of  righteousness.  But  especially  because  the  one 
rere  enabled  clearly  and  certainly  to  foretel  future  events  which 
lo  human  knowledge  could  foresee,  and  which  were  exactly  ac- 
omplished ;  but  the  other  either  spoke  only  in  general  ambiguous 
enns,  or  if  they  undertook  to  foretel  things  future  clearly  and  ex- 
rrcssly,  were  confuted  by  the  event,  as  Ahab's  prophets  weve.  iVwA. 
whenever  they  pretended  to  come  in  competition  with  Oni  livx^>  ^\<y- 
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phets  to  God^  and  to  contradict  their  predictions,  God  gave  his  own 
prophets  a  visible  superiority,  su£Bcicnt  to  convince  all  that  ob- 
served of  the  great  difference  between  them.  This  appears  in  the  in- 
stance now  mentioned,  and  in  the  remarkable  contest  between  Han- 
aniah  and  Jeremiah,  of  which  we  have  an  account  in  chap;  xxviii. 
of  Jeremiah ;  where  Jeremiah  not  only  tells  him,  that  the  Lord 
had  not  sent  him ;  but  expressly  declares,  ^  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
This  year  thou  shalt  die,  because  thou  hast  taught  rebellion  against 
the  Lord/  And  accordingly  he  died  that  year  in  the  seventh 
month,  see  ver.  16,  17.  So  in  the  case  of  Ahab  and  Zedekiah, 
who  prophesied  lies  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Jeremiah  foretold  the 
dreadful  punishment  that  should  be  inflicted  on  them,  and  even 
the  particular  death  they  should  die ;  that  the  king  of  Babylon 
should  cause  *  them  to  be  roasted  in  the  fire/  Jer.  xxix.  21 — 2^, 

Thus  I  have  considered  the  attempts  this  writer  makes  ascainst 
the  prophets  with  respect  to  their  foretelling  things  to  come.  There 
is  no  accounting  for  their  many  clear,  express,  and  circumstantial 
predictions  of  future  events  in  any  of  those  ways  which  he  men- 
tions, or  indeed  in  any  other  way  than  by  supposing  them  to  have 
the  knowledge  of  those  things  communicated  to  them  in  an  extra- 
ordinary way  by  God  himself;  for  it  is  the  peculiar  prerogative  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  the  most  wise  Governor  of  the  world  and  of 
mankind,  to  know  the  things  which  shall  be  hereafter.  And 
this  is  what  he  challenges  to  himself,  as  that  whereby  he  is 
eminently  distinguished  above  all  other  beings,  Isa.  xli.  22,  23; 
xlvi.  9,  10. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Some  general  reflections  on  the  attempt  the  author  makes  to  show,  that  the  prophets  were 
the  great  disturbers  of  their  country,  and  that  thej  were  of  persecuting  principles, 
enemies  to  toleration  and  liberty  of  conscience.  It  is  shown  that  they  were  the  tra- 
est  friends  to  their  country,  and  tliat  if  their  counsels  had  been  hearkened  to,  its  rain 
would  have  been  prevented.  His  invective  against  the  prophet  Samuel^  whom  he  re- 
presents as  the  founder  of  the  prophetic  order.  His  pretence  that  he  kept  Saal  twentjr 
years  out  of  the  exercise  of  the  royal  power,  after  he  was  chosen  king.  The  account 
he  gives  of  Samuel's  quarrel  against  Saul  for  deposing  him  from  the  high^priest- 
hood,  and  of  the  several  plots  laid  by  him  for  the  destruction  of  that  prince,  especi^ 
ally  in  the  affair  of  the  Amalekites,  considered.  In  what  sense  it  is  said  that  it  re- 
pented God  that  he  had  made  Saul  king.     That  this  was  not  a  pretence  of  Samuel  to 

^  cast  his  own  follies  and  want  of  foresight  upon  the  Almighty.  David's  character  con- 
sidered  and  vindicated.  His  behaviour  towards  Saul  shown  to  be  noble  and  generous. 
Notwithstanding  the  faults  he  was  guilty  of,  in  his  general  conduct  he  was  an  excellent 
person.  Concerning  his  dancing  before  the  ark.  The  author's  base  representation  of  it 
J^rd  S       ■     y's  account  of  it,  and  of  the  Saltant  naked  spirit  of  prophecy,  considered. 
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Let  us  now  proceed  to  what  our  author  offers  against  the  moral 
character  of  the  prophets,  and  particularly  the  attempt  he  makes 
to  show,  that  they  were  the  ^eat  incendiaries  and  disturbers  of 
their  country  for  above  three  nundred  years,  and  at  length  proved 
its  ruin.  This  is  the  substance  of  his  long  invective  for  above  thirty 
pages  together  from  p.  291  to  p.  323.  It  is  evident  he  intends  all 
this  merely  against  those  that  are  represented  in  Scripture  as  the 
true  prophets  of  the  Lord.  For  the  false  ones,  who  always  took 
care  for  their  own  interest  to  be  of  the  king's  religion,  and  never 
reproved  them  or  the  people  for  their  vices  and  idolatries,  do  not 
come  under  his  accusation.  And  he  speaks  of  Baal's  prophets 
with  great  complacency,  as  men  of  benevolent  dispositions,  and 
friends  to  toleration,  and  liberty  of  conscience. 

Bat  before  I  enter  on  a  distinct  consideration  of  this  writer's  in- 
vectiye,  I  cannot  but  make  this  one  general  remark  upon  it ;  how 
inconsistent  he  is  with  himself  in  the  account  he  gives  of  the  pro- 
phets and  their  conduct.  He  represents  them  as  persons  that  by 
their  original  institution  were  to  *  live  in  a  low  abstemious  way,  re- 
tired from  the  world  without  ambition  or  avarice,  and  wholly  de- 
voted to  contemplation  and  study.  That  they  were  never  to  in- 
volve themselves  in  secular  affairs,  to  push  at  fortune,  or  to  make 
any  ereat  figure  or  splendid  appearance  in  the  world.'  And  again 
he  talks  of  '  their  absolute  retirement  and  recess  from  the  business 
and  pleasures  of  the  world.'  And  yet  the  same  author  that  gives 
this  account  of  them,  represents  them  as  continually  engaged  in  all 
the  disturbances  and  revolutions  of  the  state,  raising  numberless 
rebellions  and  commotions,  able  to  turn  out  one  royal  family,  and 
place  another  upon  the  throne  at  pleasure.  And  what  makes  this 
still  more  extraordinary  is,  that  by  his  own  account,  these  prophets 
must  have  had  very  little  interest.  He  represents  the  kings  as  en- 
gaged in  a  perpetual  struggle  and  contest  with  them ;  and  that 
'  the  priests  generally  hated  them,  for  declaiming  against  them,  and 
endeavouring  to  keep  the  people  to  the  moral  law,  and  take  them 
off  from  their  superstitious  dependence  upon  sacrifices  and  absolu- 
tions ;'  and  that  *  herein  the  people  were  generally  in  the  interests 
of  the  priests,'  p.  304.  And  to  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  false 
prophets  who  were  countenanced  by  the  kings,  and  who  joined  in- 
terests with  the  priests,  and  flattered  and  pleased  the  people,  op- 
posed and  hated  the  true  prophets  of  the  Lord.  Now  this  being 
the  case;  that  a  few  men  brea  up  in  colleges  and  places  of  retire- 
ment, without  an\jbition  or  avarice,  retired  from  the  noise  of  the 
world,  and  devoted  to  study  and  contemplation,  and  who  had  the 
kin|g;s,  the  priests,  the  pretended  prophets  and  body  of  the  people 
against  them,  should  yet  have  it  in  their  power  to  overturn  king- 
doms, to  raise  perpetual  insurrections  and  commotions,  and  to 
transfer  the  crown,  when  they  pleased  from  one  royal  family  to 
another,  without  money,  without  interest,  without  force,  yea  all 
these  engaged  in  an  opposition  to  them,  is  a  supposition  so  wild 
mad  extravagant,  that  one  would  think  scarce  any  man  in  his  ^qu^k^^ 
capable  of  admitting  it.    But  there  is  nothing  tl\al\\^%  ^  v^'x^^t 
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swallow  than  infidelity^  which  though  it  makes  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty on  the  side  of  revelation  an  insuperable  objection,  can  aduii 
the  most  absurd  and  unaccountable  suppositions  in  the  world  it 
favour  of  a  darling  scheme. 

The  general  charge  he  advances  against  the  prophets,  and  whicii 
he  supposes  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  commotions  and  in- 
surrections, the  religious  wars  and  massacres  of  which  he  accusei 
thero^  is  their  zeal  against  idolatry,  which  he  represents  as  if  the) 
were  utter  enemies  to  all  toleration  and  religious  liberty.  And  on 
the  other  hand  he  commends  the  kings  that  are  branded  in  Scrip- 
ture for  their  wickedness  and  idolatry,  as  only  maintaining  indut 
gence,  toleration,  and  liberty  of  conscience. 

That  by  the  law  of  Moses  there  was  to  be  no  toleration  of  idolatry 
in  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  is  very  true,  and  has  been  already 
accounted  for.  They  were  not,  indeed,  brought  under  an  obligation 
to  endeavour  to  extirpate  idolatry  in  all  other  countries  by  fire  and 
sword,  as  this  writer  represents  it,  but  they  were  not  to  suffer  it  in 
their  own.  Idolatry  was  the  most  express  breach  of  the  original 
contract  or  covenant  between  God  and  them,  by  which  they  held 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  all  their  privileges  as  a  peculiar  people, 
and  was  a  subverting  the  whole  constitution.  The  kings,  therefore, 
whom  this  author  honours  with  the  glorious  title  of  friends  of 
toleration  and  liberty  of  conscience  (though  I  shall  show  they  were 
far  from  proceeding  upon  this  principle,  except  by  toleration  be 
meant  a  liberty  for  idolatry,  but  not  for  the  true  worship  of  God) 
were  really  guilty  of  subverting  the  fundamental  laws,  and  were 
the  greatest  enemies  to  their  country,  and  took  the  readiest  way  to 
expose  it  to  the  greatest  miseries  and  calamities,  which  had  in  that 
case  been  expressly  threatened  in  the  original  covenant.  And  those 
that  at  the  liazard  of  all  that  was  dear  to  them  stood  up  for  die 
ancient  constitution,  established  by  the  express  command  and  au« 
thority  of  God  himself,  and  bore  testimony  against  that  prevailing 
idolatry  and  wickedness  which  they  knew  tended  to  dissolve  and 
ruin  the  state,  and  brin^  captivity  and  desolation  upon  princes  and 
people,  showed  themselves  the  truest  patriots,  and  discovered  t 
noble  zeal  for  the  welfare,  the  glory,  and  prosperity  of  their  oountry. 
But  when  we  farther  consider  them  as  extraordinarily  sent  and 
commissioned  by  God  himself  for  that  purpose,  this  surely  doth 
fully  justify  them.  When  with  a  noble  and  impartial  zeal  they 
reproved  kings,  and  the  greatest  men,  for  their  idolatry  and  other 
vices,  and  foretold  the  dreadful  judgments  and  calamities  that 
would  be  inflicted  on  them  writhout  reformation  and  repentance,  in 
all  this  they  only  executed  the  commission  which  God  intrusted 
them  with,  and  delivered  the  messages  which  he  sent  them  upon. 
And  if  this  author  will  undertake  to  prove,  that  it  was  unjust  in 
God  to  inflict  those  judgments  on  wicked  and  idolatrous  kings/ 
and  on  a  sinful  and  rebellious  people,  he  will  do  something ;  but  if 
^^  it  was  not  wrong  in  God  to  inflict  them,  it  was  not  wron^  in  the 
^^^rophets  to  denounce  them,  when  he  sent  them  to  do  it  in  his 
mc.    And  indeed  his  raising  uip  ^.  sw^i^^^slon  of  prophets  to  give 
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them  such  solemn  warnings,  and  exhort  them  to  repentance,  and 
enabling  them  clearly  and  expressly  to  foretel  the  calamities  that 
should  befel  them  and  their  kings,  whereby,  when  they  came  to 
pass,  they  might  know  that  they  were  sent  upon  them  in  a  way  of 
judgment  for  their  sins.  This  was  a  signal  instance  of  the  divine 
mercy  towards  a  guilty  people,  and  showed  what  proper  methods 
he  took  to  prevent  that  destruction  which  they  were  bringing  upon 
themselves.  And  if  the  body  of  the  people  and  their  kings  still 
continued  incorrigible  under  all  the  methods  made  use  of  by  divine 
providence  to  reclaim  them,  both  by  the  judgments  inflicted  on 
them,  and  the  many  signal  mercies  and  deliverances  he  vouchsafed 
them  from  time  to  time,  and  which  were  also  expressly  foretold  by 
the  prophets  he  sent  to  warn  them  in  his  name,  this  only  showed 
how  just  it  was  at  length  to  inflict  upon  them  that  utter  ruin  and 
captivity  which  had  been  so  long  threatened,  and  which  they  had 
so  well  deserved.  But  to  lay  this  their  ruin  to  the  charge  of  the 
prophets,  and  to  represent  them  as  the  cause  of  all  their  miseries  is 
the  most  unjust  thing  in  the  world,  when  the  very  contrary  to  this 
is  manifestly  true,  that  if  their  faithful  counsels,  their  solemn  warn- 
ings, and  earnest  exhortations  had  been  hearkened  unto,  and  com- 
plied with,  the  destruction  of  that  people  had  been  prevented. 
And  it  was  the  rejecting  their  wholesome  and  excellent  admonitions 
that  brought  misery  and  ruin  on  *  that  ancient  and  famous  nation,' 
as  our  author  calls  them,  p.  320,  which  is  the  only  place  in  his 
book  where  he  seems  to  speak  honourably  of  the  Jews,  with  a 
view  to  lay  the  greater  load  upon  the  prophets  for  causing  their 
ruin. 

But  let  us  now  proceed  to  the  instance  he  brings  to  make  good 
his^eneral  charge. 

He  first  falls  into  a  furious  invective  against  the  prophet  Samuel, 
whom  he  represents  as  the  founder  of  Uie  prophetical  order.  By 
hit  own  account,  his  design  in  instituting  that  order  was  to  '  re- 
store learning  and  virtue,  to  keep  the  people  to  the  moral  law,  and 
to  restrain  the  vices  both  of  priests  and  people :'  he  represents  him 
as  endeavouring  to  retrieve  as  much  '  wisdom  and  knowledge'  as 
he  could  *  from  its  ancient  ruins,'  and  taking  care  that  the  pro- 
phets should  be  instructed  and  educated  in  it ;  and  tells  us  that 
the  '  proper  business  and  design  of  their  institution  and  order  was 
to  preach  up  moral  truth  and  righteousness.'  One  would  think 
the  author  of  this  *  most  wise  and  excellent  constitution,'  as  he 
himself  calls  it,  must  have  been  a  wise  and  excellent  person.  It  is 
tnie  that  after  giving  this  account  of  the  institution  of  the  prophetic 
order,  he  pretends,  p.  292,  to  let  us  into  a  farther  view  of  Samuel's 
design  in  that  institution.  He  tells  us,  that  upon  the  people's  de- 
siring a  king,  Samuel,  who  saw  *  the  revolution  that  must  soon 
ksppen  in  the  state,  instituted  this  academic  order  of  prophets, 
who  by  their  weight  and  influence  with  the  people,  were  to  moderate 
and  restrain  the  power  of  the  kings,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the 
prinoes  and  people  too  within  the  boundaries  of  tl^e  mox^A.  Vdc^« 
llios  those  prophets  wbo^  acccrding  to  our  author,  \vev<[i  xvo  tcv^t^ 
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than  moralists  and  philosophers,  or  preachers  of  *  moral  truth  and 
righteousness,'  and  who  by  their  institution  *  were  wholly  devoted 
to  conteinplation  and  study,'  and  '  never  to  involve  themselves  in 
secular  afiairs  :  these  men  were  at  the  same  time  instituted  and  de- 
signed to  hold  the  balance  in  the  state,  and  to  govern  kings  and 
people  as  they  pleased.  One  would  think  by  this  representation 
that  they  were  invested  with  a  power  like  that  of  the  Ephori, 
among  the  Lacedemonians.  But  then  he  should  have  supposed 
them  like  those  Ephori,  the  first  men  in  the  state,  at  the  head  of 
all  affairs,  and  not  a  mere  order  of  academics,  men  devoted  to  study 
and  philosophy,  and  that  were  never  to  concern  themselves  in  state 
affairs  at  all.  This  may  give  the  reader  a  specimen  of  our  author's 
profound  skill  in  politics,  and  how  well  qualified  he  is  for  forming 
plans  for  republics,  and  schemes  of  government.  However  one 
should  think  that  it  was  an  excellent  design  if  it  could  be  effected, 
and  what  all  the  states  in  the  world  should  wish  for,  to  have  an 
order  of  persons  among  them  that  might  '  keep  the  princes  and 
people  too  within  the  boundaries  of  the  moral  law  ;'  still  SamueVs 
design  even  upon  this  representation  of  it  was  very  good.  But  the 
author  who  has  hitherto  observed  some  measures  with  regard  to 
Samuel,  soon  throws  off  all  disguise,  and  represents  him  as  engaged 
in  restless  attempts  to  destroy  his  king,  and  ruin  his  country  ;  as 
carrying  on  a  series  of  wicked  frauds,  treasons,  and  conspiracies  for 
gratifying  his  own  ambition  and  resentment,  and  sanctifying  all 
with  the  pretence  of  religion,  and  the  holy  name  of  God.  It  is  thus 
that  this  spiteful  writer  abuses  and  calumniates  one  of  the  brightest 
characters  in  Scripture,  and  one  of  the  most  excellent  governors  we 
read  of  in  history.  As  a  prophet  he  was  so  eminent,  that  we  are 
told  that  even  while  he  was  yet  young,  the  *  Lord  was  yet  with 
him,  and  did  not  let  one  of  his  words  fall  to  the  ground  :  so  that 
all  Israel  from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba,  knew  that  Samuel  was  es- 
tablished to  be  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,'  1  Sam.  iii.  19 — 21.  As  a 
governor  he  not  only  delivered  his  country  from  their  most  danger- 
ous enemies  and  oppressors;  but  after  he  had  governed  them  many 
years  to  his  old  age,  was  able  to  appeal  to  the  whole  nation,  whether 
be  had  in  any  one  single  instance  defrauded  or  oppressed  any  of 
them,  or  been  guilty  of  the  least  corruption  or  wrong.  And  no- 
thing could  be  more  glorious  than  the  testimony  that  was  given  by 
the  united  suffrage  of  all  the  people,  joined  with  a  solemn  appeal 
to  God  himself,  concerning  the  untainted  integrity,  justice,  and 
clemency  he  had  shown,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  administration; 
see  1  Sam.  xii.  1 — 5.  And  accordingly  not  only  was  he  respected  by 
the  whole  nation  when  alive,  and  lamented  when  dead,  I  Sam.  xxv. 
1,  but  his  memory  was  always  had  in  great  veneration  among  them. 
Nor  is  he  ever  spoken  of  by  any  writer  of  that  nation,  but  with  the 
highest  esteem  and  admiration  for  his  piety  and  virtue.  And  yet 
our  author  does  his  utmost  to  traduce  him  as  a  monster  of  pride, 
ambition,  falsehood,  and  revenge.  He  represents  this  excellent 
n,  who  on  all  occasions  showed  such  a  love  to  his  country  and  a 
'  for  his  welfare,  as  *  having  \\ll\e  eorcv^^^^von  for  his  country,' 
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in  its  greatest  calamity^  and  '  beholding  the  devastation  of  it  by  the 
Phih'stinesy  not  only  with  indifference  but  with  pleasure/  in  hopes 
that  the  king  whom  he  himself  had  recommended  to  the  people 
should  be  destroyed.  And  when  he  speaks  of  the  victories  Saul 
obtained  over  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and  his  '  settling  the 
nation  in  peace/  he  represents  this  as  done  to  the  *  great  mor- 
tification of  this  prophet/  and  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  of 
Samuel  and  the  prophets,  see  pp.  295,  296,  298.  Yea,  he  descends 
so  low  in  his  invectives,  as  to  insinuate  that  Samuel  caused  the 
asses  of  Saul's  father  to  be  stolen,  and  so  was  able  to  '  tell  Saul 
what  had  betided  them/  p.  305.  It  would  be  honouring  such 
mean  and  spiteful  reflections  too  much  to  give  them  a  particular 
answer,  which  have  not  the  least  pretence  from  history  to  support 
them,  and  only  show  the  determined  hatred  and  malice  of  this 
writer  against  the  man  whom  he  supposes  to  have  been  the  father 
and  founder  of  the  prophets. 

I  shall  only  take  notice  of  those  reflections  which  he  pretends  to 
support  from  the  account  given  us  in  the  history  itself.  Thus  he 
most  absurdly  pretends,  that  after  Saul  was  chosen  king  at  Mizpah, 
Samuel  presently  sent  him  home  again,  where  he  lived  a  private  life 
for  at  least  twenty  years,  whilst  Samuel  really  exercised  the  regal 
power.  And  that  it  was  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Ammonites  be- 
sieging Jabesh  Gilead,  and  the  success  Saul  obtained  against  them, 
that  he  was  invested  with  *  the  real  state,  power,  and  grandeur  of 
a  king,'  because  the  people  would  have  it  so  ;  and  Samuel,  against 
his  own  inclination,  was  under  a  necessity  to  comply  with  it.  And 
*  that  this  must  not  have  been  less  than  twenty  years  after  Saul 
had  been  first  anointed,  he  says  is  plain,  because  Saul,  when  first 
anointed,  was  but  a  young  man,  as  the  text  tells  us,  and  Josephus 
saith  he  was  then  thirty,  and  therefore  Jonathan  then  could  be  but 
a  child,  but  now  Jonatnan  was  grown  up  an  expert  soldier,  and  the 
chief  captain  under  the  king/  p.  294.  But  if  this  writer  will  govern 
himself  by  the  chronology  of^  Josephus,  the  besieging  of  Jabesh 
Gilead  by  the  Ammonites  was  but  a  month  after  Saul's  inauguration 
at  Mizpah,  though  our  author  makes  it  to  be  no  less  than  twenty 
years.  And  that  this  was  in  some  ancient  copies  of  the  books  of 
Samuel,  or  at  least  was  an'  ancient  tradition  among  the  Jews,  may 
well  be  supposed,  since  the  Septuagint  have  it  in  their  translation 
of  1  Sam.  xi.  1.  Then  Nahash  the  Ammonite  '  came  up  about  a 
month  afler,'  Sec,  tjg  fidva,  and  that  it  could  be  but  a  short  time,  is 
evident  because  it  appears  from  what  Samuel  saith  to  the  people  of 
Israel,  1  Sam.  xii.  12,  that  the  war  which  '  Nahash  the  Ammonite 
threatened  them  with/  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  their  desiring 
a  king  to  reign  over  them.  And  accordingly  the  first  action  we 
read  of  after  Saul's  being  chosen  king,  is  that  *  Nahash  the  Am- 
monite came  up  and  encamped  against  Jabesh  Gilead,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  thereupon  sent  to  Saul  for  assistance  and  relief.  The 
solemn  renewal  and  confirmation  of  the  kingdom  to  Saul  at  Gilgal, 
which  followed  immediately  on  the  victory  ne  obtained  on  that  ocr  1 
casion^  appears  plainly  to  have  been  done  at  SamueVs  ovju  xuoXaqi^^   ' 
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though  our  author  tliinks  proper  to  represent  it  as  if  it  was  veiy 
much  against  his  inchnation,  and  because  the  people  forced  him  to 
it;  see  1  Sam.  xi.  14.  If,  therefore,  this  writer's  observation  was 
right,  that  at  the  time  of  renewing  the  kingdom  to  Saul  at  Gilgal 
with  the  universal  consent  of  the  people,  which  was  immediately 
after  the  affair  at  Jabesh  Gilead,  Jonathan  was  grown  up  and  be- 
come an  expert  soldier,  it  would  only  follow  that  Saul,  at  the  time 
of  his  being  first  anointed  king  by  Samuel,  at  Raraah,  was  several 
years  above  thirty,  which  is  the  age  that  Josephus  assigns  him  ac- 
cording to  our  author,  though  I  have  not  found  it  so  in  Josephus 
himself.  But  he  objects,  that  the  text  tells  us  that  Saul  was  then 
but  a  '  young  man.'  But  the  word  in  the  original  which  our 
translators  there  render  a  *  choice  young  man,'  Tfn3  properly  sig- 
nifies no  more  than  a  '  choice  man,'  and  so  is  sometimes  rendered 
by  our  tmnslators,  as  in  2  Sam.  vi.  2,  where  it  is  made  to  signify 
the  *  chosen  men  of  Israel.'  The  words  which  are  more  pecunarly 
used  in  Scripture  to  signify  young  men,  are  not  applied  to  Saul  at 
all.  Or  if  they  were,  he  might  have  been  forty  years  old  for  all  that; 
as  is  plain  from  the  instance  of  Rehoboam,  who  is  called  a  ^  young 
man  nVD*     And  yet  it  is  certain  that  he  was  then  one  and  forty 

years  old.  Compare  2  Chron.  xii.  13,  with  chap.  xiii.  7.  But  we 
need  not  suppose  Saul  so  old.  The  first  time  that  Jonathan  is  men- 
tioned is  1  Sam.  xiii.  2,  where  Saul  is  represented  as  giving  him  the 
command  of  a  ^  thousand  men.'  And  it  appears  from  the  first  verse  of 
that  chapter  that  this  was  two  years  at  least,  probably  three  (if  we 
take  the  'one  year'  and  *  the  two  years'  there  mentioned  as  dis- 
tinct from  one  another)  after  his  solemn  confirmation  at  Gilgal.  So 
that  if  we  suppose  Saul  to  have  been  no  more  than  thirty-four 
when  he  was  first  anointed  by  Samuel  at  Ramah,  which  was  some 
time  before  his  inauguration  at  Mizpah,  as  that  was  some  time 
before  the  renewal  and  confirmation  of  his  kingdom  at  Gilgal,  he 
must  be  at  the  time  when  Jonathan  is  first  mentioned  near  thirty- 
eight:  and  supposing  Saul  to  have  had  Jonathan  when  he  was 
eighteen,  which  is  far  from  being  an  absurd  supposition,  then  Jona- 
than, at  the  time  referred  to,  might  be  twenty  years  old,  an  age 
sufficient  for  martial  exploits.  The  great  Alexander  was  but  twenty 
when  he  came  to  the  throne,  and  showed  himself,  to  our  author's 
hrase,  *  an  expert  soldier'  in  many  wars  in  which  he  was  imme- 
iately  engaged ;  and  he  had  distinguished  himself  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner  before  this  at  the  battle  of  Chaevonea,  when  he 
was  but  a  little  above  eighteen  years  old ;  and  when  he  was  but 
sixteen  he  was  left  by  his  father  his  lieutenant  in  Macedonia,  and 
signalized  himself  by  glorious  military  exploits  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  as  Plutarch  informs  us.  And  if  we  suppose  Jonathan  to 
have  been  as  forward  as  Alexander  was,  then  we  need  not  suppose 
Saul,  at  his  being  first  anointed,  to  have  been  much  above  the  age 
assigned  to  him,  as  this  author  tells  us  by  Josephus,  and  which  he 
"  imself  seems  to  approve,  and  so  his  mighty  chronological  com- 
^ '  ition  with  all  he  builds  upon  it,  falls  to  the  ground. 

'lis  writer  next  pretends  to  g^ive  \xa  iVi^  Uu^t^i^^vv  of  the  quarrel 
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between  Samuel  and  Saul.  It  was  ^  because  after  the  kingdom 
was  confirmed  to  him,  he  deposed  Samuel  from  the  high  priesthood 
which  he  had  usurped,  and  put  in  Ahia,  who  was  the  right  heir 
from  Eli,  which  so  highly  exasperated  the  prophet,  that  from  that 
time  he  projected  the  ruin  of  Saul  and  his  family,  and  was  resolved 
to  convince  the  king,  that  no  king  of  Israel  must  ever  pretend  to 
reign  independent  of  the  prophetic  order.'  Now  all  this  which  he 
gives  us  for  history  is  purely  a  fiction  of  his  own.  He  says  it  is 
*  plain  from  the  history  that  oamuel  had  taken  upon  him  the  high- 
priesthood  ;'  and  yet  there  is  not  one  word  of  this  in  the  whole 
nistory  of  Samuel.  It  is  plain  indeed  from  the  history  that  Samuel 
was  a  prophet,  and  that  lie  judged  the  people.  But  the  office  of 
judge  was  entirely  distinct  from  the  high  priesthood,  nor  had 
there  been  any  one  of  the  judges  that  was  an  high  priest  except 
Eli.  The  first  time  that  mention  is  made  of  Ahia  is  1  Sam.  xiv.  3, 
where  he  is  mentioned  as  the  hi^h  priest,  and  is  plainly  supposed 
to  have  been  so  before ;  but  of  his  being  made  high  priest  by  Saul, 
or  of  Samuel's  being  deposed  from  that  office,  there  is  not  the  least 
hint  given.  So  that  all  this  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  his 
invective  aeainst  Samuel  is  his  own  invention,  and  only  shows 
how  ready  he  is  to  forge  history  when  he  cannot  find  it  for  his 
purpose. 

ihe  account  he  gives,  pp.  296, 297,  is  written  in  the  same  spirit. 
After  mentioning  a  *  battle  and  a  complete  victory  gained  by  the 
Philistines,'  of  which  the  history  saith  nothing  at  all,  he  proceeds 
to  tell  us,  that  *  Saul  waited  seven  days  for  Samuel,  who  nad  pro- 
mised to  come  to  him  ;  and  the  seven  days  being  out,  he  ordered 
sacrifices  to  implore  the  divine  protection  against  so  formidable  an 
enemy,  Sec,  and  that  as  soon  as  Saul  had  done  this,  Samuel,  who 
had  fain  by  as  unconcerned  before,  came  and  charged  the  king 
with  a  great  act  of  wickedness  and  disobedience,  as  having  invaded 
the  priestly  office,  for  which  he  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
that  the  king  had  forfeited  his  crown  and  kingdom.'  But  it  is  no 
way  probable  that  Saul  stayed  till  the  seven  days  were  out,  or  quite 
expired,  but  rather  that  through  rashness  or  impatience  on  the 
seventh  day  he  began  to  offer  sacrifices.  If  he  had  staid  but  a  little 
longer,  Samuel  would  have  come  according  to  his  promise,  who  was 
then  upon  the  way,  and  came  when  Saul  had  just  offered  the  burnt- 
offerings,  before  he  had  time  to  offer  the  peace-offerings,  as  he  had 
intended  to  do.  Nor  doth  it  appear  from  the  text  that  Samuel 
charged  Saul  with  wickedness  in  invading  the  priestly  office,  or 
that  this  was  the  crime  by  which  he  had  forfeited  his  crown  and 
kingdom.  For  it  is  not  improbable  there  were  priests  with  him  by 
whom  he  might  offer  sacrifices.  But  the  fault  he  is  charged  with 
is  this,  that  he  had  disobeyed  the  express  command  of  God  him- 
self, see  1  Sam.  xiii.  13.  Samuel  said  to  him,  *  Thou  hast  done 
foolishly,  thou  hast  not  kept  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  thy 
God  which  he  commanded  tnee.'  And  he  repeats  this  charge  again  j 
in  the  next  verse.  There  had  been  an  express  command  delv\ft\^  jj 
to  him  by  Samuel  Jn  the  name  of  God,  enjoining  \\\ia  lo  %o  \x 
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Gilgal,  and  not  to  offer  burat-offerings  or  peace-ofTerings  till  Samuel 
came  with  directions  to  him  from  God  himself,  to  show  him  what 
he  was  to  do.     This  command  had  been  laid  upon  him  when  he  was 
first  anointed  king,  see  1  Sam.  x.  8,  and  undoubtedly  it  had  been 
renewed  to  him  on  this  occasion ;   and  he  had  been  told  that  now 
was  the  time  come  for  his  obeying  what  had  been  enjoined  him  so 
long  before.     And  this  showed  that  the  command  was  of  import- 
ance, and  that  there  were  some  particular  reasons  for  it,  though  we 
cannot  pretend  at  this  distance  to  say  distinctly  what  those  reasons 
were,  as  the  text  doth  not  inform  us  of  them.     However,  supposing 
it  to  have  been  an  express  command  from  God  delivered  to  Saul 
by  a  true  prophet  of  the  Lord  sent  and  inspired  by  him,  and  that 
Saul  himself  knew  and  believed  it  to  be  so,  then  his  not  fulfilling 
it  was  evidently  a  fault,  if  disobedience  to  God  be  so.     Now  this 
was   really  the  case.     All  Israel  knew  that  Samuel  was  a  true 
prophet  of  the  Lord,  and  that  God    *  did  not  let  any  of  his  words 
fall  to  the  ground,'  1  Sam.  iii.  19,  20.     And  Saul   had  particular 
reason  to  know  it,  both  from  the  several  convincing  proofs  he  him- 
self had  of  SamuePs  divine  inspiration  when  he  anointed  him  to  be 
king  over  Israel  at  Ramah,  and  from  what  had  since  happened 
when  the  kingdom  was  confirmed  to  him  at  Gilgal,  at  which  time 
God  gave  testimony  to  Samuel  from  heaven  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner  before  Saul  and  the  whole  people  of  Israel,  1  Sam.  xii. 
16 — 19.     Saul  had  hitherto  had  the  highest  proofs  of  Samuel's 
own  particular  good-will  and  friendship  to  him  (the  author's  in- 
sinuations to  the  contrary  are  perfectly  vain  and  groundless) ;  nor 
does  it  appear  that  he  had  tne  least  doubt  concerning  Samuel's 
being  a  true  prophet,  and  that  what  he  enjoined  him  in  this  matter 
as  from  God  was  the  command  of  God  hiaiself.     Accordingly,  when 
charged  with  not  keeping  the  commandment  which    '  God  had 
commanded  him,'  though  he  lays  hold  on  all  the  pretences  he  can 
to  excuse  himself,  he  doth  not  so  much  as  once  insinuate  that  he 
did  not  know  or  was  not  sure  that  God  had  commanded  it.     And 
this  being  the  case,  he  ought  not  on  any  pretence  whatsoever  to 
have  violated  what  he  knew  to  be  God's  express  command  to  hio), 
and  a  command  given  to  him  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  first 
anointed  king,  and  since  repeated  in  the  name  of  God.     And  if  the 
circumstances  were  trying  and  difficult,  which  was  all  that  he  had 
to  allege  for  himself  by  way  of  excuse,  this  was  the  time  for  show- 
ing his  obedience,  and  waiting  patiently  with  a  steady  trust  and 
dependence  upon  God  according  to  his  appointment,  in  which  case 
the  prophet  assures  him  his  kingdom  would  have  been  established. 
Whereas  now  he  lets  him  know  his  kingdom  should  not  continue, 
but  another  should  be  appointed  in  his  stead,  because  he  had  not 
kept  that  which  the  Lord  commanded  him.     But  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced against  him  seems  not  to  have  been  as  yet  absolute  and 
peremptory.    It  was  not  till  his  disobedience  in  the  affair  of  Amalek 
that  he  was  absolutely  rejected.     Nor  is  it  true,  as  this   writer 
lis  us,  that  Samuel  now  left  him   '  with  a  resolution  never  to  see 
&ce  more,''  of  which  the  text  saith  nothing  at  all.     On  the  con- 
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traiy.  We  are  informed  that  Samuel  went  from  Gilgal  to  Gibeah, 
the  place  of  SauPs  usual  residence.  And  there  we  find  Saul  and 
Jonathan,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  got  together  immediately  after. 
Nor  is  there  any  likelihood  that  Samuel  would  have  gone  to  that 

Elace  if  he  had  intended  utterly  to  abandon  Saul^  and  never  to  see 
im  more. 
With  regard  to  the  expedition  against  Amalek,  our  author  goes 
on  in  his  wonted  strain  of  misrepresentation  and  calumny.  He  re- 
presents it  as  evident  that  the  sending  Saul  against  the  Amalekites, 
was  *  a  plot  laid  by  the  prophet  for  the  king's  destruction ;'  and 
that  therefore  he  ordered  that  the  soldiers  should  have  no  part  of 
the  booty  or  plunder,  with  an  intention  that  the  kin^  should  '  fall 
a  sacrifice  to  the  enraged  soldiery ;'  and  that,  being  disappointed  in 
this,  he  *  went  off  in  a  rage,  and  privately  anointed  David,'  pp. 
298,  289.  Here  our  author  very  wisely  takes  it  for  granted,  that 
Samuel  had  no  command  from  Uod  at  all  to  bid  Saul  go  and  de- 
stroy Amalek  :  but  that  he  only  feigned  or  pretended  it.  And  if 
you  will  but  grant  him  the  very  thing  in  question,  viz.  that  what 
Samuel  and  the  other  prophets  delivered  in  the  name  of  God,  as 
by  immediate  inspiration  from  him,  was  not  from  God  at  all,  but 
purely  a  fiction  of  their  own,  to  colour  over  their  own  designs,  and 
gratify  their  own  passions,  then  this  sagacious  author  wnll  prove, 
what  will  be  easily  granted  him  on  such  a  supposition,  that  he  and 
they  were  false,  wicked,  and  designing  men.  But  if  Samupl  had 
an  express  revelation  from  God,  enjoining  him  to  order  Saul  to  go 
and  extirpate  the  Amalekites,  and  if  Saul  himself  believed  it  to  be 
so,  then  the  case  is  quite  altered.  And  thus  it  is  represented  in 
the  history  given  us  of  this  matter.  Indeed,  the  command,  with 
regard  to  the  extirpation  of  Amalek,  was  no  new  thing  ;  it  was  as 
old  as  the  law.  The  sentence  had  been  pronounced  against  them 
with  the  greatest  solemnity  long  ago.  They  had  attacked  the 
Israelites  immediately  after  their  coming  out  of  Egypt,  without  the 
least  provocation,  in  the  most  barbarous  and  cruel  manner,  and  in 
open  defiance  of  the  power  and  majesty  of  God  himself,  which  had 
been  so  illustriously  displayed  in  bringing  them  out  of  Egypt,  with 
signs  and  wonders,  and  an  out-stretched  arm.  For  this,  and  no 
doabt  for  other  iniquities,  which,  like  those  of  the  Canaanites,  were 
very  great,  though  not  particularly  mentioned  on  this  occasion, 
judgment  was  then  pronounced  against  them,  Exod.  xvii.  14,  Deut. 
XXV.  17,  18.  But  God  had  foreborne  the  execution  of  it  for  a  long 
time,  about  four  hundred  years.  And  we  may  justly  suppose  that 
it  was  not  till  the  measure  of  their  iniquities  was  full,  and  the  great 
wickedness  of  the  present  generation  of  Amalekites,  joined  to  that 
of  tlieir  ancestors*,  had  rendered  them  ripe  for  an  exemplary  ven- 
geance, that  he  saw  fit  that  the  sentence  that  had  been  pronounced 
against  them  so  long  before,  should  be  actually  executed  upon  them. 
And  it  was  his  will  that  it  should  be  executed  by  that  people  whom 

*  Hence  they  are  called,  in  the  command  given  to  Saul, '  the  sinners  \\\e  \m^W\\.e«, 
to  nffufj  that  they  were  Bianera  above  the  common  rate,  1  Sam.  xv.  17  . 
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they  had  at  first  so  grievously  injured,  and  whom  they  had  ofted 
since  invaded.  See  Judg.  iii.  13,  vi.  3,  33,  vii.  12,  x.  22.  And 
that  it  might  appear,  that  this  war  was  undertaken,  not  from  a 
desire  of  spoil,  out  purely  in  obedience  to  God's  command,  and 
in  execution  of  his  just  sentence,  they  were  not  to  take  any  of  the 
Amalekites'  goods  to  themselves,  and  to  their  own  use,  bat  utterly 
to  destroy  all  that  belonged  to  them,  as  had  been  done  in  the  case 
of  Jericho. 

Saul  and  the  people  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the  least  doubt 
of  its  being  a  divine  command  ;  they  knew  the  sentence  that  had 
been  pronounced  against  Amalek  in  tne  law  itself,  and  which  there- 
fore came  to  them  confirmed  by  the  same  glorious  attestation  which 
confirmed  Moses's  divine  mission,  and  the  divine  original  of  the 
laws  he  gave ;  besides  which  they  had  a  fresh  command  given  them 
to  this  purpose,  from  God  himself,  by  the  mouth  of  one  whom  they 
all  believed  and  knew  to  be  a  true  prophet  of  the  Lord.  And  ac- 
cordingly, Saul^  when  endeavouring  afterwards  to  justify  or  excuse 
himself,  expressly  calls  it  '  the  commandment  of  the  Lord,*  1  Sam. 
XV.  13.  Tnis  then  is  the  true  state  of  the  case  :  Saul  believed  that 
God  had  expressly  commanded  him  to  extirpate  the  Amalekites,  in 
execution  of  his  just  sentence  against  that  wicked  people,  and  to 
destroy  all  that  belonged  to  them,  without  sparing  or  reserving  any 
part  of  the  spoil.  Accordingly  he  undertook  to  execute  the  sen- 
tence, ^nd  yet  in  plain  opposition  to  it,  not  only  out  of  pride  and 
ostentation,  as  it  should  seem,  spared  Agag,  the  king  of  the  Ama- 
lekites, who  by  what  is  said  of  him,  ver.  35,  appears  to  have  been 
a  merciless  tyrant,  and  probably  deserved  death  as  much  or  more 
than  any  of  the  people,  but  reserved  all  that  was  good  among  the 
spoil ;  and  at  the  same  time,  that  he  might  seem  to  obey  the  divine 
command,  took  care  '  to  destroy  utterly  every  thing  that  was  vile  aod 
refuse,'  that  is.  that  was  not  worth  keeping,  and  could  be  of  no  profit, 
ver.  9.  This  was  base  hypocrisy,  and  a  presumptuous  evading  an 
express  command  of  God,  not  from  any  scruple  he  had  of  its  being 
a  divine  command  ;  for  this  he  believed ;  nor  from  a  principle  oi 
mercy  and  compassion,  for  this  would  have  carried  him  to  have 
spared  not  so  much  the  sheep  and  oxen  as  the  people,  all  of  whom 
he  destroyed  that  he  could  meet  with,  except  Agag,  who  was  pro- 
bably one  of  the  worst  among  them ;  but  from  a  base  avaricious 
principle.  And  when  his  disobedience  was  charged  upon  him»  he 
first  stood  upon  it  that  he  had  exactly  obeyed  the  divine  conunand, 
though  he  knew  he  had  not  done  it ;  and  afterwards  pretended 
that  he  had  reserved  those  spoils,  that  out  of  them  he  mieht  offer 
sacrifices  to  God  ;  and  lastly,  when  he  was  driven  out  of  his  other 
excuses,  meanly  laid  it  upon  the  fear  he  stood  in  of  the  people,  ver. 
15,  21,  24.  when  the  truth  is,  he  had  authority  enough  to  have 
restrained  the  people  if  he  had  pleased.     And  this  prince,  who 

f)retended  to  be  afraid  to  destroy  the  spoil  belon^ine  to  the  Ama- 
ekites  for  fear  of  offending  the  people,  though  he  had  an  express 
»mmand  of  God  for  it,  was  not  afraid  utterly  to  destroy  Nob,  the 
■y  of  the  priests,  with  a\\  Oie  *\uVi%Ja\\.^tv\s>  of  every  sex  and  age, 
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the  pecfie.  aac  lis  iwa  s^aaxm  nmL^rmns:^  iBn&»r  li  z«i04m  t; 
and  ne  vm  ooiiCBi  v  19^  ^nn^  tns  Z^iumtii  it  ru  r  ^««  .-<n  wu 
18,  19.  Tki»  miET  !fi£  tb-  jxm  :ins  irixzi::!^  ^  miK:m..air«.  v^iu  'sKAfU&s  "m 
be  m  gremt  iivnnns  if  mr  Hidiir  imoxmu  n  nni^MOiim  xi  3iir 
Sttcred  Wriine%.  \m  mug  jk  s  iiere  .Miuaiinnyx  .&i^  &i  il  jnun 
And  S«nl  hi«hi"T  w^m  ju  smseuin^  jr  u&  ruit  mu.  nfe»  ^jimu%:c  Jt 
the  mttur  ot  vtt  VrmiiHi  iag&.  mff  ntBs:  imnm^  :z]ac  iil  t»s^  tA:ri&<ii^ 
and  bir  areti^KC»  *ma  rtflptnetf^  le  k  jea^ra  rjmisssie^  ^*ci%iaft 
di^Qne,  tlbac  be  Jmi  mrnmi^  mml  jl  ^&xz  B:k3u~iv*iMu?r$w  ^:iui:  lir 
had  deKTPed  tae  ignnfTiffif  rrtwr  immiuiicar  ursiaac  liin.  ^«  StarasA. 
in  the  nuae  c^  Gci2  :  unt  nnn  a^m:^  isxkc  '  ^ttotutfi  y'<*uiu:  ivowc 
him  befcie  the  cuocc^  re  :iii£  lesipiif*  imi  ^bult*  L^t^k*^  joit  ^vMai£ 
toin  again  wish  Lbl  z^  vanain  :iiif  Ljirr  jiii-  GtAi.."  ^«:.  it\.  ^Oivik 
upon  this  ba»  iE^;ssiatD^  ^amr^ji^ssTmsaj:  i«f  Ctffi2<<u:c^  ^«^  ^ 
Aikd  this  seeflDft  ia>  i£££w  vism  LL  suf  juii  ^t&Kei  Sscw^Ma  StUttMurf 
and  Saol  jprivaichr :  aai  ms  x  s  imx  rrue.  »  I3ifr  «r  %fr  Ttfrn^wtN^ 
it,  that  '  Senroel  Aemnsatisi  oe  nm  vC  SiiI  i£ai  Ls  ubku}i  StM# 

all  the  paopk.* 

It  is  on  this  tici!  auiw  &ai  v«  are  tcui*  this  "  u  nfcettXted  1m) 
that  he  had  aaade  Sanl  kis^  «7v«r  Is^^L'  Bai  oar  a«thoir  ^(lb  a»» 
that  it  was  '  Samoel  ocdr  ~thu  leiKCLted  iC  wbomi  he  ike^MiKt' 
charges  with  '  bringing  God  hiznseaf  to  n^pirnruKV*  aiKt  \  h«fv:ii^t 
his  own  follies,  and  want  of  Kxesi^t  upon  the  Almi^kix/  An^l 
the  proof  he  brings  for  it  is,  *  that  it  would  be  nii^t  ah^uivl  aihI 
senseless  to  imagine,  that  God  did  not  knc^w,  ^hen  &ftul  w;ji$  lu^de 
king,  what  woold  happen,  but  it  is  plain  that  Samuel  did  not 
know,'  pp.  295,  297.  This  sneer  is  not  so  much  de&i^neti  ;j^«ain^ 
SamneK  as  against  the  Scriptures  in  geneml,  in  which  thi:»  phm^i^ 
ci  God's  repentii^  is  sometimes  used,  though  never  with  a  dcsii^i 
to  insinuate,  that  God  was  ignorant  of  the  event  before*  lUit  after 
all  this  author's  bluster,  I  do  not  see  but  that,  u|)on  hi»  o>^n  \m\v- 
cijdes,  God  may  be  said  literally  to  repent  For  if  nothing  cun  l>e  cer« 
tamly  foreknown  but  what  is  necessary,  and  depends  u|)on  utH^oMnnry 
causes,  as  he  seems  plainly  to  assert,  p.  382,  which  munifostly  im« 
plies  a  denial  of  Goa's  prescience  of  future  contini^^cncioH,  thou'  Hup* 
posine  that  Saul's  actions  were  free,  and  depencuHl  u|hui  hiM  own 
free  choice,  God  himself  might  not  be  able  certainly  tu  fort^HOo  how 
Saul  would  act  after  he  was  made  king.  Except  tliia  uutltor  will 
say,  that  Saul  was  under  a  necessity  of  doin|j;  uh  ho  did,  und  tliiit 
his  actions  were  necessary,  and  depended  on  necoNHiiry  ciuinom  ;  und 
how  this  is  consistent  with  that  human  liberty  and  fn^o  ii||;(U)oy  for 
which  he  professes  so  great  a  zeal,  I  cannot  sco.  Dut  ihm  in  not 
an  absurdity  chargeable  on  the  sacred  writinf^H,  which  oviiry  wlirrti 
go  upon  the  supposition  of  God's  foreknowin^f  future*  DVDhtM,  yciit 
even  those  that  are  most  contingent,  and  in  which  tlio  lih<*rty  of 
man  is  as  much  exercised  and  concerned,  ah  in  any  cvctitM  or  tiD« 
tions  whatsoever.  When  therefore  God  is  repremtntcd  uh  u«yi«\\V\\\w 
of  a  thing  in  Scripture^  it  cannot  bn  the  intention  ot  IUnh  vAw^^ 
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as  there  used,  to  insinuate  that  God  was  ignorant  of  the  event  be- 
fore.    But  because  when  men  repent  of  a  thing  they  alter  their 
course  of  acting,  therefore  God's  changing  his  method  of  proce- 
dure or  course  of  acting,  with  regard  to  nations,  or  particular  per- 
sons, from  showing  them  favour  to 'punishing  them,  or  the  contrary, 
is   in  accommodation  to  human  infirmity  represented   under  the 
notion  of  repenting ;  though  this  very  change  was  what  he  perfectly 
knew  from  the  beginning,  but  did  not  take  eflfect  till  the  proper 
time  came  for  manifesting  his  purpose.     So  in  the  present  case, 
when  God  is  represented  as  saying  to  *  Samuel,  it  repenteth  me 
that  I  have  set  up  Saul  to  be  king ;  for  he  is  turned  back  from 
following  me,  and  hath  not  performed  my  commandments,'  chap. 
XV.  11,  the  meaning  is  no  more  than  this,  to  signify  that  God  was 
determined  to  change  his  conduct  towards  Saul,  and  as  he  had 
raised  him  to  be  king,  so  now  he  would  reject  him  from  being  kiog 
for  his  disobedience :  which  disobedience  God  had  foreseen  from 
the  beginning,  as  he  foresees  ail  the  iniquities  men  will  be  guilty 
of;  yet  he  does  not  change  his  conduct  towards  them  till  they  are 
actually  guilty  of  those  sins  that  deserve  the  punishment.     But 
certainly  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  Samuel  intended  by 
this  phrase  to  insinuate,  that  God  did  not  foreknow  what  was  to 
happen,  which  would  be  utterly  to  destroy  all  prophecy,  and  con*- 
sequently  his  own  reputation  as  a  prophet.     Accordingly  this  phrase 
of  God's  repenting  that  he  had  made  Saul  to  be  king,  is  explained 
by  his  rejecting  him  from  being  kin^,  compare  chap.  xv.    J 1,  23, 
26,  35;  xvi.  1.     But  to  cut  short  this  writer's  pretences,  that  it 
was  Samuel  himself  that  repented,  and  put  his  own  repentance  upon 
God,  I  would  observe,  tliat  whei'eas  God  is  twice  represented  as 
repenting  of  having  made  Saul  king,  chap.  xv.  11,  35,  in  both  those 
passages  we  are  expressly  told  how  grievous  Saul's  rejection  was  to 
Samuel,  and  the  great  trouble  and  sorrow  it  gave  him.     In  the 
first  of  those  passages  it  is  said,  that  '  it  grieved  Samuel,  and  he 
cried  unto  the  Lord  all  night.'     And  in  the  second,  that  *  Samuel 
mourned    for    Saul.'     The  sentence  he    pronounced  against   that 
prince,  was  far  from  being  the  effect  of  any  personal  enmity  or 
resentment  he  had  against  him  ;  on  the  contrary  he  loved  Saul,  and 
would  have  done  any  thing  in  his  power  to  have  obtained  a  reversal 
of  the  sentence  agamst  him.     He  offered  up  his  prayers  and  cries 
and  tears,  but  all  in  vain.     And  whereas  this  writer  represents  it 
as  if  immediately,  as  soon  as  the  affair  of  the  Amalekites  was  over, 
he  went  off  in  a  rage  for  being  disappointed  of  the  design  he  had 
formed  for  Saul's  min,  and  *  privately  anointed  David ;'  the  his- 
tory plainly  intimates,  that  he  continued  to  mourn  for  Saul  a  con- 
siderable time,   and  even  carried  his  grief  so   far  as   to   incur  a 
reproof  from  God  on  the  account  of  it.     And  it  was  not  till  he  had 
an  express  command  from  God  himself  to  do  it,  that  he  anointed 
David,  chap.  xvi.  I.     What  our  author  adds  concerning  *  Samuefs 
managing  matters  so  as  to  bring  David  into  Saul's  family,  where 
married  the  king's  daughter,  is,  like  many  other  things,  entirely 
'^wn  invention :  since  in  the  history,  the  first  introducing  Daviil 
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into  Saul's  family,  is  expresdy  atuibuted  to  Saul's  own  servants, 
who  recommended  David  to  him,  as  one  well  skilled  in  music,  and 
otherwise  an  accomplished  person,  to  divert  his  melancholy,  chap, 
xvi.  17,  18.  Nor  is  there  the  least  hint  given  that  Samuel  had 
ever  any  thing  to  do  in  David^s  following  ad\'ancement  by  Saul. 
Nor  can  it  reasonably  be  supposed ,  since  lie  never  concerned  him- 
self with  Saul,  or  his  family  afterwards  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
chap.  XV.  35.  It  is  well  that  Samuel  died  before  i^aul,  or  else  our 
author  would  certainly  have  found  some  way  to  have  charged  his 
death  upon  that  prophet,  and  would  have  contrived  that  Samuel 
should  send  him  into  the  field  of  battle  to  be  killed  by  the  Phi* 
listines. 

Our  moral  philosopher  next  falls  upon  David ;  and  there  iH  no 
person  in  his  whole  book  that  he  seems  to  have  a  more  peculiar 
spite  and  malice  against  than  that  great  and  heroic  prince.  I  hud- 
pose,  because  he  was  an  eminent  prophet  as  well  as  king,  and  trie 

Cnman  of  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  sacred  writings,  which  hath 
en  always  had  in  great  esteem. 

He  tells  us,  that  *  The  crown  was  cut  off  from  Israel,  and  en- 
tailed upon  Judah,  by  a  long  train  of  falsehoods,  ])criurief»,  diMi- 
mulations,  ingratitude,  treason,  and  at  last  open  rebellion  ;  and 
that  David  acted  in  opposition  to  all  his  former  vows  and  protesta- 
tions of  loyaltVy  p*  299.  And  after  having  mentioned  several  niun 
and  vices,  such  as  open  profane  swearing,  execrable  cursen,  and 
most  abominable  lies,  lusts,  and  whoredomn,  breach  of  tlw;  uumi 
solemn  oaths  and  alliances,  cruelty,  and  blood-thirHtitieMw,  c^ft^ 
trary  to  all  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations,  he  saitli,  that  all  theirij 
David  himself  had  been  most  remarkable  for.  And  that  y#;t  U*t  in 
represented  by  th«  prophets,  as  a  '  man  after  God's  own  h<;iirt/  uiui 
as  having  *  walked  uprightly  with  the  Lord,  saving  only  in  th^r  tmm 
of  Uriah  the  Hittite.'  And  he  affirms,  that  '  the  Jew»,  «w;ri  $$$ 
their  most  degenerate  times,  could  not  be  charges!  with  any  fits,  m 
moral  wickedness,  which  had  not  been  approved  and  jtj»tifM'd  ift 
David,  their  great  patron  and  exemplar,'  pp.  'i2^>,  'Mi,  StA  »n^i$t, 
that  *  the  prophets  justify  and  extol  David's  chinr^i^iMff  uit^i  Mi 
up  his  example  as  worthy  to  be  imitated  by  all  future  (/f;r^^«/ 
though  he  had  been  the  most  bloody  pen>er;ut//r  th*t  *}f*f  Un^i 
been  known,  and  his  whole  life  had  been  one  c/ntinn^yl  ma  9t*i  ^4 
dissimulations,  falsehood,  lust,  and  cruelty,  B»it  hm  fff^^^ft^  tf^ti 
idolatry,  and  destroying  idolaters  by  fire  "ari/i  ^word  wlMj^*fy<'f  Um 
came,  made  atonement  for  all,  and  c^uhuV/M  hw§  ^«  M«^  ^'**^ 
saint  and  idol  both  of  the  prophets*  and  pr^j^t*/  p,  V4i,  Att^/ih^f 
reason  for  which  he  makes  to  be,  that  '  he  Hi  le**t  f\ou\M4  Ih** 
revenues  of  the  priests,  to  what  they  bad  U^»  «e*t>/l  */y  Vfv"^/ 
and  obliged  the  people  to  bring  their  s^cnfiee*  «//  Ujov^Ufh  ,  //J/#^^' 
was  a  servitude  the  other  triUs  coold  %uA  U*r,  '^S^*  'ft^y  w*^^"<  ''^^^ 
a  fair  opportunity  to  break  the  yoke  tA  inn-^h;  p  ^Z//  ^^P 

Such  is  the  fate  of  this  great  prmce.     He  f/ffu'/i*u*  ih  ***^l^l^m 
his  psalms  of  fa!se  and  calcmi.i^.oJi  U09K!;»^m,  U^*  ^M^fif^^^i^M  I^V 
whilst  he  was  alive,  with  unjiMt  and  er»i^l  f*|/f//*/M    i$m  J^ 
the  distance  of  so  many  ages,  the  r^»e  *f/»rit  '4  M#t'MH##4  I 


evil. 
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and  bitterness  appears  against  his  memory^  and  shoots  arrows 
against  him^  even  bitter  words.  One  would  think  by  this  author's 
representation  of  him,  that  he  was  one  of  the  worst  men  that  ever 
lived  upon  the  earth,  and  hardly  to  be  equalled  by  a  Nero  or  a  Do- 
mi  tian. 

He  first  charges  him  with  having  obtained  the  crown,  '  by  a 
long  train  of  falsehoods,  perjuries,  dissimulation,  ingratitude,  trea- 
son, and  at  last  open  rebellion/  p.  299.  But  the  contrary  of  all 
this  is  so  true,  that  nothing  can  possibly  give  us  a  higher  idea  of 
David's  eminent  and  heroic  virtues  than  his  conduct  towards  Saul, 
under  all  the  undeserved  persecutions,  the  base  and  perfidious,  the 
cruel  and  injurious  treatment  he  received  from  that  prince.  He  had 
done  nothing  to  give  Saul  just  offence;  but  had  all  along  served 
him  and  his  countiy  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  fidelity.  All  his 
fault  was,  that  the  glorious  and  heroic  actions  he  performed,  pro- 
cured him  the  applause  and  admiration  of  the  people.  This  raised 
Saul's  envy  and  jealousy  :  and  without  any  other  provocation,  he 
resolved  upon  his  ruin,  and  took  all  the  ways  he  could  think  of  to 
effect  it.  And  at  last  proceeded  so  far  that  ne  attempted  to  kill  him 
with  his  own  hand,  even  whilst  he  was  attending  upon  him  in  his 
court,  ill  obedience  to  his  commands.  And  after  seeming  to  be 
reconciled  to  him,  when  David  had  done  him  new  and  noble  ser- 
vices, he  sent  messengers  to  his  house  to  seize  and  slay  him.  See 
the  18th  and  19th  chapters  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel.  Thus 
was  this  great  and  good  man,  that  had  done  such  eminent  services 
to  his  king  and  country,  forced  to  fiy  for  his  life,  banished  not  only 
from  the  court,  but,  which  affected  him  more,  and  of  which  he  often 
makes  the  most  pathetical  complaints,  the  proofs  of  the  excellent 
disposition  of  his  mind,  from  the  sanctuary  of  God,  and  the  public 
solemnities  of  his  worship.  And  when  he  had  got  a  band  of  men 
about  him  for  his  defence,  he  never  made  the  least  attempt  against 
Saul,  nor  did  any  act  of  violence  to  his  countrymen.  Jonathan, 
Saul's  eldest  son,  though  heir  to  the  crown,  and  likely  to  be  most 
prejudiced  by  David's  succession,  was  so  sensible  of  his  innocenoe, 
that  he  pleaded  for  him  with  his  father,  '  Let  not  the  kii^  sin 
against  his  servant,  against  David,  because  he  hath  not  smned 
against  thee,  and  because  his  work  hath  been  to  thee-ward  very 
good.'  And  all  along  he  continued  to  have  a  most  exemplaiy 
friendship.  '  He  loved  him  as  his  own  soul,'  from  an  esteem  and 
admiration  of  his  virtues,  and  the  harmony  between  ^reat  and 
noble  minds.  Twice  David  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  sleiin  Saul, 
when  he  came  with  an  army  to  destroy  him.  But  when  earnestly 
solicited  to  it  by  those  about  him,  rejected  the  motion  with  abhor- 
rence. Saul  himself  was  so  aSected  with  David's  generosity  and 
fidelity,  that  he  acknowledged  with  tears  that  he  haid  sinned,  and 
that  David  had  rewarded  him  good,  whereas  he  had  rewarded  him 
evil.  See  the  24th  and  26th  chapters  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel, 
'"here  cannot  be  a  more  illustrious  proof  than  this  is,  of  the  noble 
g'enerous  disposition  of  David's  mind,  and  the  eminent  de- 
of  heroic  virtue  to  wh\c\\  Vie  ViaA  otvn^A,    He  knew  that  he 

telfbad  been  anointed  king  o£  lax^^X,  ^atwi^xv^  \a  ^^  %!^Rri«l 
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designation  and  appointment  of  God,  by  the  hand  of  his  propht 
Samuel.  A  man  less  eminent  for  virtue  and  true  greatness  of  mind 
than  David  was,  would  have  been  apt  to  think  as  those  about  him 
did,  that  this  was  an  opportunity  which  Providence^  had  put  into 
his  hands,  for  getting  rid  of  a  man  whom  God  had  rejected^  and 
who  most  unjustly  persecuted  him,  and  sought  his  life,  and  for 
investing  him  in  the  kingdom,  to  which  he  had  been  by  divine 
appointment  designed.  But  he  was  resolved  to  use  no  sinister 
means  for  obtaining  the  crown.  He  would  wait  till  Providence 
should  bring  it  about  in  its  own  way ;  but  was  determined  to  do 
nothing  himself  that  was  criminal  to  accomplish  it.  Upon  the 
whole,  David's  conduct  all  along  towards  Saul,  was  incomparably 
Doble,  loyal,  and  virtuous ;  and  yet  our  pretended  moral  philoso- 
pher, who  would  be  thought  an  admirer  oi  virtue,  makes  the  worst 
representation  of  it  imaginable;  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  does 
not  find  the  least  fault  with  Saul,  whose  treatment  of  David  was 
the  roost  treacherous,  unjust,  and  cruel  in  the  world.* 

When  he  came  to  the  throne  he  had  a  long  and  glorious  reign, 
and  delivered  his  country  from  all  its  enemies  and  oppressors. 
Yet  it  doth  not  appear  that  any  of  his  wars  were  undertaken, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  dominion  and  conquest.  With  regard  to 
most  of  them  it  is  evident  from  the  account  given  us  concerning 
them,  that  he  was  not  the  aggressor,  and  there  is  reason  to  think 
so  of  all  the  rest.  And  although  he  had  a  great  aversion  to  idol- 
atry, yet,  that  '  he  rooted  out  idolatry,  and  destroyed  idolaters  by 
fire  and  sword  in  all  the  nations  round  about  him,'  as  this  writer 
affirms,  there  is  not  the  least  hint  given  us  in  the  whole  history  of 
his  reign  ;  nor,  as  far  as  appears,  was  any  one  of  his  wars  under- 
taken on  that  account  Yea  it  is  plain,  he  did  maintain  peace 
with  some  of  his  idolatrous  neighbours,  and  was  willing  to  have 
done  so  with  others  of  them,  if  it  had  not  been  their  own  faults.f 
Nor  is  there  anv  thing  to  support  the  malicious  charge  this  writer 
brings  against  him,  that  he  ^  was  the  bloodiest  persecutor  that  ever 
was  known.' 

He  all  along  showed  a  true  zeal  for  God,  and  for  his  pure  wor- 
ship, and  a  hearty  concern  for  the  interest  of  religion.  He  made 
very  wise  regulations,  with  regard  to  the  various  offices  and  em- 
ployments of  priests  and  Levites,  for  rendering  them  more  useAil, 
and  that  they  might  perform  the  work  assigned  them  with  greater 
order.  But  that  he  '  doubled  their  revenues  as  they  had  been  set- 
tled by  Moses*  (as  this  writer  supposes)  there  is  not  one  word  in 
the  whole  account  that  is  given  us  of  his  reign.  And  indeed  it 
would  have  been  a  hard  thing  for  him  to  have  doubled  their  reve- 
nues, if  they  had  'full  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound,  on  all  the 
lands  of  Israel  before.'  But  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  on 
this  occasion,  that  this  reign,  in  which,  according  to  our  author, 

*  See  a  vindication  of  Darid,  against  some  other  charges  hrought  against  him,  '  An- 
swer to  Christianity  aa  old  as  the  Creation,  toI.  ii.  p.  54^,  543. 

t  See  concerning  this  above,  p.  138.  and  p.  144. 
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bolh  the  prophets  and  priests  met  with  great  encouragement,  was 
one  of  the  most  glorious  that  ever  was  in  Israel.  Never  were  the 
people  in  a  more  flourishing  condition.  Nor  do  we  find  that  ever 
they  were  oppressed  in  the  reign  of  David,  as  afterwards  they 
were  under  that  of  Solomon.  The  justice  and  equity  with  which 
David  governed  is  signified  when  we  are  told,  that  *  he  executed 
judgment  and  justice  unto  all  his  people/  2  Sam.  viii.  15,  or  as  it 
is  expressed,  Psal.  Ixxviii.  72,  '  He  fed  them  accoi*ding  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  heart,  and  guided  them  by  the  skilfulness  of  his 
hands.'  This  writer  represents  it  as  a  great  hardship  and  servi- 
tude, that  he  '  obliged  all  the  people  to  bring  their  sacrifices  to 
Jerusalem,  and  to  offer  no  where  else/  But  we  read  of  no  such 
constitution  made  by  David,  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  not  beine^  as 
yet  built.  The  constitution  obliging  them  to  sacrifice  at  the  pface 
which  the  Lord  should  choose  was  as  old  as  Moses,  and  what  good 
men  among  the  Israelites  had  always  practised.  Nor  was  this  as 
he  insinuates  the  yoke  of  servitude  which  the  Israelites  wanted  to 
shake  off,  and  which  was  the  cause  of  their  revolting  fi^om  the 
house  of  David  :  but  the  heavy  yoke  of  taxes  and  impositions 
which  Solomon  laid  on  them,  and  of  which  we  find  no  complaint 
at  all  in  the  reign  of  David,  under  whom  the  people  were  very 
happy  and  flourishing. 

The  adultery  and  murder  David  was  guilty  of  in  the  matter  of 
Uriah  was  the  greatest  slain  of  his  life  and  reign,  and  was  indeed 
a  most  heinous  crime  and  wickedness.  And  therefore  there  is  a 
particular  brand  set  upon  it  even  where  he  is  otherwise  commended, 
1  Kings  XV.  5,  it  is  said  that  *  David  did  that  which  was  right  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  turned  not  aside  from  any  thing  that 
he  commanded  him  all  the  days  of  his  life,  save  only  io  the  matter 
of  Uriah  the  Hittite.'  The  design  of  which  passage  is  not  to  sig- 
nify, that  it  was  the  only  fault  he  was  ever  guilty  of,  but  that  iii 
no  other  instance  did  he  presumptuously  and  'wickedly  depart 
from  God,'  to  use  his  own  expressions,  Psal.  xviii.  21.  This  was 
a  crime  of  so  heinous  a  nature,  that  it  was  in  effect  a  revolting 
from  God  and  from  his  law.  And  if  he  had  not  been  recovered 
from  it  by  a  sincere  and  most  exemplary  repentance,  he  must  have 
been  regarded  as  one  utterly  abandoned  and  forsaken  of  God  and 
all  goodness.  But  so  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  there  was 
•no  kind  of  vice  and  moral  wickedness,  but  what  the  prophets 
had  approved  and  justified  in  David/  that  it  was  the  prophet 
Nathan  that  first  came  and  charged  him  with  this  crime,  with  a 
noble  boldness  and  freedom,  and  denounced  the  judgments  of  God 
against  him  on  the  account  of  it,  and  foretold  the  evils  that  should 
happen  in  his  own  family  as  a  just  punishment  upon  him  for  this 
his  great  wickedness.  But  then  the  exemplary  repentance  David 
expressed  must  always  be  remembered  to  his  honour.  His  great 
sorrow  and  contrition  of  heart,  and  bitter  remorse  for  his  sins, 
d  his  deep  humiliation  before  God  (of  which  he  hath  led  a  last- 
onument  to  all  ages  in  the  fifty-first  psalm)  and  especially 
paraJJeied  lesignatiou  to  t\\e  Aw u\e  nn\Vi  ^itvd  ^Keui^lary  sub- 
I  to  the  afflicting  hand  of  God  vxwA^v  \\\^  ^.-Avivs^Xa^^  xvj^^^^ 
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»n  him  for  his  bio  (of  which  we  have  wonderful  instances^  2  Sam. 
25,  26;  xvi.  10,  11,)  these  things  show  the  great  difierence 
ween  him,  and  many  other  princes  that  have  been  guilty  of  the 
I  crimes. 

t  is  generally  supposed,  and  very  probable  reasons  might  be 
ught  to  support  that  supposition,  that  it  was  in  the  interval  be- 
en David's  great  sin  in  the  matter  of  Uriah,  and  his  being 
ikened  to  repentance  by  the  lively  reproofs  of  Nathan  the  pro- 
ft,  whilst  his  heart  was  yet  hardened  in  his  sin,  and  stupified 
h  sensual  pleasure,  that  he  took  Rabbah,  and  treated  the  Am- 
nites  with  that  great  severity  of  which  we  have  an  account,  2 
n.  xii.  29 — 31.  It  must  be  owned  that  they  had  given  him 
utmost  provocation.  This  war  on  their  part  was  base  and 
ust  in  the  highest  degree.     They  had  begun  it  with  a  notori- 

infraction  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  had  carried  it  on  by 
ng  and  stirring  up  all  the  neighbouring  nations  against  him, 
ich  had  brought  him  into  great  dangers  and  difficulties.  When 
refore  their  chief  city  was  taken  by  assault,  this  justified  a  very 
ere  vengeance.     And  it  was  probably  only  those  that  had  been 

principal  agents  and  forerunners  of  the  war  in  the  several 
es  that  he  treated  with  this  severity.  For  we  aften^ards  read 
t  Shobi  the  son  of  Nahash  of  Rabbah  of  the  children  of  Am- 
n,  and  who  is  probably  supposed  to  have  been  the  brother  of 
nun  the  Ammonitish  king  that  had  so  villainously  treated  his 
bassadors,  and  began  the  war  against  him,  came  to  assist  him 
bis  great  distress,  when  fleeing  from  his  son  Absalom.  From 
ence  it  may  reasonably  be  concluded,  that  he  had  treated  him 
I  probably  others  of  the  Ammonites  with  great  kindness,  whilst 
so  severely  punished  the  most  guilty  among  them,  and  perhaps 
i  made  him  king  in  his  brother  Hanun's  st^ad. 
rhat  David  sinned  against  God  in  numbering  the  people  is  plain 
m  Scripture,  though  in  what  the  precise  nature  of  his  sin  con- 
ted,  we  cannot  well  determine  at  tnis  distance.  But  his  ingenu- 
i  and  humble  confessing  his  sin  befoie  the  Lord,  and  especially 
)  great  love  and  tender  concern  he  showed  for  his  country,  in 
^ging  that  the  punishment  might  rather  be  inflicted  upon  him- 
\  and  his  family  than  upon  the  people,  showed  the  excellent  disposi- 
n  of  his  mind  as  became  a  good  king,  and  a  father  of  his  people. 
Upon  the  whole  with  regard  to  the  main  course  of  his  lite,  and 
i  prevailing  disposition  of  his  mind,  he  appears  to  have  been  an 
rellent  person.  What  his  habitual  temper  and  character  was  we 
ly  learn  from  his  admirable  Psalms,  where  we  see  his  whole  soul 
I  open,  the  workings  of  his  heart  without  disguise.  Fi-oni 
'nee  it  appears  how  much  his  mind  was  possessed  with  just 
1  worthy  sentiments  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  under  the  influ- 
:e  of  proper  afltctions  and  dispositions  towards  him  :  how  oflen 
was  employed  in  the  affecting  contemplations  of  God*s  glorious 
inJUncies  and  perfections,  and  of  his  wonderful  works  of  crea- 
n  and  providence  :  what  delight  he  took  in  his  wors\up^  \u  y\^vs»- 
J,  b\es»wg,  adoring  hint,  and  in  meditating  on  \us  Vviw,  ^\i^  ^tv 
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his  most  pure  and  excellent  precepts.  No  where  can  we  observe 
nobler  ardours  of  love  to  God,  a  more  profound  reverence  of  the 
Divine  Majesty,  a  more  entire  submission  to  his  authority  and  re- 
signation to  his  will,  and  a  more  steady  confidence  in  him  under 
the  greatest  difficulties  and  adversities,  joined  with  the  most  hum- 
bling sense  of  his  own  guilt  and  unworthiness.  We  may  there 
see  how  much  he  was  grieved  for  his  sins ;  what  just  notions  he 
had  of  morality  and  the  necessity  of  an  inward  purity  of  soul ; 
what  a  love  of  .truth  and  goodness,  and  a  hatred  of  falsehood  and 
injustice;  and  how  much  it  was  the  desire  and  endeavour  of  his 
soul  to  make  a  continual  proficiency  in  goodness,  piety,  and  virtue. 
These  seem  to  have  been  the  habitual  governing  dispositions  of  his 
mind.  And  accordingly  we  find  him  frequently  appealing  with  the 
greatest  solemnity  to  the  heart-searching  God  concerning  the  inte- 
grity of  his  heart,  and  the  purity  of  his  intentions.  And  it  is  with 
regard  to  these  excellent  parts  of  his  character  that  he  is  repre- 
sented as  a  '  man  after  God's  own  heart,^  as  well  as  his  fitness  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  his  providence.  Common  candour  will  oblige 
us  not  to  give  the  worst  turn  to  the  actions  of  such  a  man ;  but 
rather  to  judge  the  most  favourably  concerning  any  actions  of  bis 
that  appear  to  us  suspicious,  being  ready  to  suppose  that  they 
would  appear  to  us  in  a  different  view,  if  we  were  acquainted  with 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  And  where  it  was  evident  that 
he  was  guilty  of  great  and  real  faults,  the  proper  use  to  be  made  of 
them  is  to  reflect  on  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  to  put  us 
upon  a  constant  watchfulness  over  ourselves,  and  to  make  us  sen- 
sible what  need  we  stand  in  of  bein^  continually  upon  our  guard 
against  temptations,  that  had  like  to  nave  proved  the  utter  ruin  of 
so  excellent  a  man,  and  which  cost  him  such  bitter  sorrow  and  re- 
pentance. 

On  this  occasion  I  cannot  pass  by  a  remarkable  passage  which 
our  author  has  in  the  beginning  of  his  book,  and  which  gives  us  a 
true  taste  of  his  spirit.  After  having  observed  that  David  was  the 
great  master  of  poetry  and  politeness  in  Israel,  he  tells  us,  that  he 
'  made  a  jest  of  himself  by  dancing  naked  before  the  Lord  among 
the  daughtei*s  of  Israel,  and  uncovering  that  which  his  modesty 
ought  to  have  concealed.  This  was  doubtless  a  merry  action  which 
he  as  merrily  excused  to  his  wife  by  ascribing  it  to  his  zeal  for  the 
Lord,  and  in  the  same  humour  resolved  never  to  lie  with  her  more, 
because  she  could  not  approve  of  his  warm  zeal  for  the  Lord  among 
the  women. '  2  Sam.  vi.  20—23.  see  p.  22. 

But  our  pretended  moral  philosopher,  who  affects  here  to  show 
his  wit,  only  shows  his  own  absurdity,  and  the  immodesty  and  levity 
of  his  mind,  as  well  as  his  virulent  malice  against  a  person  of  great 
merit.  David,  whom  he  calls  the  great  master  of  politeness  in  Israel, 
had  too  much  sense  to  be  guilty  of  acting  such  a  part  as  this  on  a 
most  solemn  religious  occasion,  and  before  all  the  heads  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel  that  were  then  convened,  a  part  which,  according  to 

representation  of  it,  would  scarce  be  borne,  in  a  drunken  frolic, 

in  the  lewdest  company. 
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Our  author  himself  was  so  sensible  of  the  injustice  of  this  refleo- 
tion,   that  though  he  puts  it  into  the  mouth  of  Philalethes  his 
moral  philosopher,  whom  he  would  pass  upon  us  for  a  lover  of  truth 
and  virtue^  yet  he  makes  his  other  dialogist  Theophanes,  whom  he 
introduces  to  act  the  part  of  the  christian  Jew,  tell  him  that  *  this 
censure  is  extremely  severe  if  not  unjust,  and  that  the  place  referred 
to  might  as  *  well  l>ear  a  more  candid  interpretation. '    And  yet  so 
loth  is  he  to  part  with  it  that  he  makes  him  at  the  same  time  say,  that  it 
'  may  possibly  bear  that  construction. '  But  it  is  evident  from  the  chap- 
ter he  refers  to,  2  Sam.  vi.,  that  this  passage  cannot  possibly  bear  the 
construction  the  moral  philosopher  puts  upon  it.    Smce  in  the  14th 
verse  of  that  chapter,  when  we  are  told  that  '  David  danced  before 
the  Lord, '  it  is  at  the  same  time  expressly  declared,  that  he  *  was 
girded  with  a  linen  ephod.'     And  this  is  still  more  clearly  and  fully 
explained,  1  Chron.  xv.  27.  which  relates  to  the  same  transaction. 
We  are  there  informed  that  ^  David  was  clothed  with  a  robe  of  fine 
linen,  and  all  the  Levites  that  bare  the  ark,  and  the  singers.  Sec. 
David  had  also  upon  him  an  ephod  of  linen.'    Where  it  is  evident 
that  David  had  on  him  a  linen  robe,  and  over  that  an  ephod  which 
was  a  shorter  garment  girded  over  the  other  to  keep  it  from  flowing, 
loose.     After  this  manner  the  Levites  were  clothed  on  solemn  occa- 
sions, as  appears  from  this  passage,  and  from  2  Chron.  v.  12,  13. 
David  on  this  occasion  put  oft  his  kingly  robes,  and  was  clothed 
like  one  of  the  Levites.     This  with  his  dancing  before  the  ark, 
though  done  purely  from  a  religious  motive  and  principle,  was  what 
disobliged  Michaf.      She  thought  that  David  greatly  demeaned 
himself  and  acted  much  below  the  majesty  of  a  Icing  in  what  he 
did ;  and  in  her  fret  and  pride  used  the  most  aggravating  expressions 
she  could  think  of,  the  more  to  expose  the  action,  and  represent  it 
as  unseemly  and  unworthy  of  him.    David  in  answer  to  her  was  far 
from  excusmg  himself  in  a  merry  way  as  this  writer  has  it;   but 
very  seriously  and  with  a  just  indignation^  at  the  unworthy  repre- 
sentation she  had  made  of  his  conduct,  he  put  her  in  mind  that  God 
had  chosen  him  before  her  father  and  all  his  house,  to  appoint  him 
to  be  ruler  over  his  people  :  that  therefore  he  would  '  play  before 
the  Lord,*  that  is,  would  rejoice  and   testify  his  thankfulness  to 
God ;  and  that  if  this  were  to  be  vile  or  to  demean  himself,  he 
would  do  it  yet  more.  For  what  she  reproached  him  for,  he  account- 
ed his  honour.     And  then  the  text  lets  us  know  that  '  Michal  had 
no  child  to  the  day  of  her  death  :  *  her  irreligious  pride  met  with  a 
just  rebuke  from  God.  She  was  from  that  day  forward  struck  with 
barrenness,  which  in  those  days  especially  was  accounted  a  very 
severe  judgment. 

This  is  more  than  sufficient  to  show  the  falsehood  and  injustice 
of  our  author's  representation  of  this  matter.  But  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  consider  what  a  writer  of  quality  has  offered,  from  whose 
superior  sense  and  politeness,  much  better  things  might  be  expected 
than  from  our  pretended  moral  philosopher.  He  has  thought  fit  to 
make  a  representation  of  this  transaction,  which  though  tiot^o\)^a%  m 
and  smutty  as  this  writer's  account  of  it,  yet  sets  it  in  a  \et^  v\\\W 
and  dishonourable  light. 
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After  baving  represented  David  as  a  hearty  espouser  of  the  merry 
devotion,  he  tells  us,  that  *  the  famous  entry  or  high  dance  per- 
formed by  him,  after  so  conspicuous  a  manner,  in  the  procession  of 
the  sacred  coffer,  shows  that  he  was  not  ashamed  of  expressing  any 
ecstasy  of  joy,  or  play  some  humour,  which  was  practised  by  the 
meanest  of  the  priests  or  people  on  such  an  occasion.'  See  Charac- 
terist.  vol.  3.  p.  117.  It  is  plain  what  ideas  he  intends  to  raise  of 
this  whole  affair  in  the  minds  of  the  reader.  *  Merry  devotion,  high 
dance,  pi  ay  some  humour,  practised  by  the  meanest  of  the  people.* 
And  in  his  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  he  tells  us,  that  *  though 
this  dance  was  not  performed  quite  naked  (in  which  he  is  juster 
than  our  author)  the  dancers,  it  seems,  were  so  slightly  clothed, 
that  in  respect  of  modesty,  they  might  as  well  have  worn  nothing: 
their  nakedness  appearing  still  by  means  of  their  high  caperin^s, 
leaps,  and  violent  attitudes,  which  were  proper  to  that  dance.'  This 
noble  writer  gives  us  as  particular  a  description  of  it  as  if  he  himself 
had  been  present,  and  had  seen  it  performed,  and  was  acquainted 
with  the  particular  measures  proper  to  that  dance.  And  I  think  he 
would  have  done  well  to  have  informed  us  in  what  authentic  me- 
moirs we  may  find  an  account  of  it,  or  of  the  clothing  they  wore  on 
such  occasions  ;  which  he  tells  us  was  so  slight,  that  in  respect  of 
modesty  they  might  as  well  have  wore  nothing.  But  certain  it  is, 
that  David  was  not  so  slightly  clothed.  He  had  on,  as  I  have  al- 
ready shown,  a  linen  robe,  which  in  those  countries  was  long, 
reaching  to  the  feet;  and  over  it  had  an  ephod  of  linen  girded  about 
him,  which  were  very  decent  garments,  worn  by  the  Levites  in  their 
ministrations  on  the  most  solemn  occasions,  especially  when  singing 
the  praises  of  God.  See  2  Chron.  v.  12,  13. 

But  let  us  a  little  particularly  consider  the  account  that  is  given 
us  of  this  famous  entiy,  as  he  calls  it,  which  we  have  described  to 
«s  in  chapters  xv.  and  xvi.  of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles, 
that  we  may^ee  whether  it  deserves  to  have  such  ridiculous  ideas 
affixed  to  it.  It  appears  that  it  was  a  very  august  assembly  that 
was  then  convened.  All  the  chief  men  of  the  nation  were  called 
and  gathered  together;  the  *  elders  of  Israel,  and  the  captains  over 
thousands.  '  The  design  was  to  bring  up  the  ark  of  God  to  the 
place  which  David  had  prepared  for  it  in  Jerusalem.  And  though 
they  had  too  just  and  worthy  notions  of  the  Deity  to  suppose  that 
his  presence  was  confined  there,  yet  they  regarded  it  with  the  ut- 
most reverence  as  a  sacred  symbol  of  his  more  immediate  presence. 
It  is  manifest  from  the  account  given  us  1  Chron.  xv.  from  the 
15th  to  the  25th  verse,  that  every  thing  was  done  in  great  order. 
Some  of  the  Levites  bare  the  ark  as  Moses  had  commanded ;  others 
of  them  were  appointed  to  be  singers,  being  divided  into  several 
classes  under  their  proper  masters,  and  had  their  several  parts  as- 
signed them,  some  upon  one  musical  instrument,  some  upon  another, 
to  sing  sacred  songs  or  hymns  to  the  praise  of  God.  And  that  noble 
form  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  which  we  have,    1  Chron.  xvi.  from 

e  7th  to  the  37th  verse,  was  given  by  David  on  this  occasion. 
Levites  sang  jt,  *and  all  tUe  peo^Xe  %i\^,  Nm^xv^^wd  praised  the 
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Lord. '  In  that  admirable  hymti  David  excites  the  people  to  give 
thanks  unto  the  Lord,  to  glory  and  rejoice  in  his  holy  name,  and  to 
remember  and  speak  of  his  wonderful  works.  He  first  puts  the 
people  of  Israel  m  mind  of  the  particular  obligations  they  were  un- 
der to  bless  the  Lord  on  the  account  of  the  great  things  he  had 
done  for  them.  And  then  with  a  noble  ardour  and  enlargement  of 
soul,  calls  upon  all  the  nations  in  the  world  to  form  as  it  were  one 
universal  delightful  concert  in  singing  praises  to  God,  and  giving 
him  the  glory  that  is  due  to  his  great  and  most  excellent  name, 
whose  unequalled  majesty  and  perfections  he  extols  as  infinitely  su^ 
perior  to  all  the  idol-deities.  And  lastly,  he  calls  upon  the  whole 
creation,  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  woods,  the  fields,  to 
break  forth  into  a  transport  of  divine  joy  and  praise.  And  the 
whole  concludes  with  again  calling  upon  the  people  of  Israel  to 

*  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  for  he  is  good,  for  his  mercy  endureth 
for  ever; '  and  to  pray  to  him  to  save  and  to  deliver  them  ;  and  to 

*  bless  his  holy  name  for  ever  *  to  which  the  whole  assembly  said. 
Amen. 

This  was  the  assembly,  and  this  the  occasion  which  is  represented 
in  so  ridiculous  a  light,  as  if  it  were  only  a  ludicrous  gamesome  mob. 
Immediately  before  the  ark  which  was  carried  in  solemn  procession^ 
king  David  walked  with  the  Levites  all  around  him  ranked  in  their 
several  orders,  singing  praises  to  God  to  solemn  airs  of  divine  mu- 
sic: whilst  he  himself '  danced  with  all  his  might,'  i.  e.  with  his 
best  abihty,  or  with  all  his  heart,  (as  that  phrase  is  sometimes  used) 
to  show  the  joy  and  exultation  of  his  soul.  And  though  I  will  not 
pretend,  like  this  honourable  writer,  to  tell  particularly  what  kind 
of  dance  it  was ;  yet  this  I  dare  be  sure  of,  both  from  the  solemnity 
of  the  occasion,  and  from  David's  own  character,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  it  light  or  immodest.  He  certainly  was  a  man  of  excel- 
lent sense,  as  appears  from  his  admirable  writings,  which  show  the 
exahed  notions  he  had  of  what  was  just  and  pure,  and  lovely  and 
praise-worthy  ;  he  was  a  great  and  wise  king,  and  too  good  a  poli- 
tician to  expose  himself  by  any  li^ht  immodest  behaviour  on  this 
occasion  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  when  the  whole  nation  were 
assembled  and  witnesses  of  his  conduct ;  and  especially  before  the 
ark  of  God,  whose  presence  inspired  a  profound  reverence  as  well 
as  joy,  and  more  so  at  this  time,  considering  what  had  so  lately 
happened  in  the  case  of  Uzzah.  His  soul  was  then  filled  with  joy^ 
but  it  was  with  a  divine  joy  and  exultation  in  the  goodness  of  Goa; 
and  the  admirable  hymn  he  composed  on  that  occasion  shows  what 
noble  and  divine  sentiments  then  possessed  his  mind,  how  far  from 
any  thing  so  mean,  low,  indecent,  and  trivial  as  they  would  put 
upon  him. 

Indeed,  any  one  that  considers  the  peculiar  modesty  and  decency 
prescribed  in  the  law  of  Moses  to  be  observed  in  the  cfivine  worship; 
and  what  care  was  taken  to  shun  whatsoever  had  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  any  thing  indecent  or  impure;*  will  see  how  incredibly 

•  See  Exod.  jlj,  26,  xjLvia,  42,  43,  to  which  moj  be  ad^ed,  Deut,  xx\\\,  \^— \Ai. 
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absurd  it  is  to  suppose,  that  David  who  was  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  law,  would  before  the  ark  of  God  dance  naked,  or  so 
^  slightly  clothed,  that  in  respect  of  modesty  he  might  as  well  have 
wore  nothing ; '  or  that  the  sacred  dances  used  on  such  occasions, 
should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  if  they  were  contrived  on  purpose  to 
uncover  their  nakedness.  We  find  that  in  the  latter  times  of  the 
Jewish  state  a  Roman  soldier's  exposing  himself  naked  before  the 
people  at  one  of  their  sacred  festivals,  raised  such  a  violent  commo- 
tion amon?  the  Jews,  that  occasioned  the  xleath  of  thousands,  and 
could  hardly  be  appeased.  Such  an  abhorrence  had  the  whole  na- 
tion of  any  thing  that  had  the  appearance  of  indecency  and  impu- 
rity in  their  worship,  even  at  a  time  when  they  were  sufficiently 
loose  in  their  morals,  see  Josephus's  Antiq.  Ub.  20. 

This  noble  writer  is  pleased  to  represent  David  as  '  a  hearty  en- 
courager  of  the  merry  devotion.'  And  he  had  observed  a  Uttlu 
before,  that  under  that  constitution  ^  not  only  music,  but  even  play 
and  dance  were  of  holy  appointment  and  divine  right.'*  All  the 
ridicule  here  arises  from  the  idea  now  affixed  to  the  words  p/^v  and 
dance  in  our  language.  But  it  is  unworthy  of  a  man  of  leammg  to 
take  advantage  from  modern  customs  and  expressions  to  expose  a 
custom  among  the  ancients^  that  carried  nothing  of  that  idea  of 
unseemliness  and  levity  in  divine  worship  which  it  doth  at  present. 
It  appears  that  on  the  most  solemn  occasions  some  kind  of  dance 
as  well  as  music  was  then  made  use  of  in  their  sacred  exercises : 
'  Let  them  praise  his  name  in  the  dance ;  let  them  sing  praises 
unto  him  with  the  timbrel  and  harp,'  Psal.  cxlix.  3 ;  and  again, 
Psal.  cl.  4 :  '  Praise  him  with  the  timbrel  and  dance,  praise  him 
with  stringed  instruments  and  organs.'  What  the  measure  of  their 
dance,  or  what  their  music  on  such  occasions,  we  cannot  now  pretend 
to  explain.  But  if  we  may  judge  of  the  one  or  the  other  by  the 
majesty,, the  dignity,  the  great  and  sublime  sentiments  contained 
in  their  divine  songs,  it  had  nothing  in  it  light,  effeminate,  and 
vain,  or  that  bordered  on  wantonness  and  impurity.  All  was 
noble,  grand,  manly,  and  divine. 

What  the  last  mentioned  author  farther  adds,  hath  such  a  ten- 
dency to  expose  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  which  is  what  we  have  been 
considering  and  vindicating,  that  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  an 
useless  digression  to  consider  it  He  leaves  the  curious  reader  *  to 
examine  what  relation  this  religious  ecstasy  and  naked  dance  (viz. 
of  David  at  the  bringing  in  of  the  ark)  had  to  the  naked  and  pro- 
cessional prophecy,'  1  oam.  xix.  23,  24,  where  prince,  priest,  and 
people  prophesied  in  conjunction  ;  the  prince  himself  being  both  of 
the  itinerant  and  naked  party.  It  appears  that  even  before  he  was 
yet  advanced  to  the  throne,  he  had  been  seized  with  this  prophesy- 
ing spirit,  errant,  processional,  and  saltant,  attended,  as  we  find, 
with  a  sort  of  martial  dance,  performed  in  troops  or  companies, 

*  If  this  representation  which  this  noble  writer  here  giv^es  of  the  Jewish  reli^on  be 
just,  I  do  not  see  with  what  consistency  he  could  say  as  he  does,  p.  116,  *  That  they 
had  certainly  in  religion  as  in  erery  thing  else,  the  least  good  humour  of  any  people  in 
*'ie  world,  it  very  apparent/ 
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with  pipe  and  tabret  accompanying  the  march,  together  with 
psaltery,  harp,  cornets,  timbrels,  and  other  variety  of  music ;'  see 
1  Sam.  z.  5  ;  xix.  23,  24 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  5. 

It  happens  that  in  none  of  the  passages  here  referred  to,  there  is 
the  least  mention  of  their  dancing ;    though  they  are  produced  to 
prove  the  ^  saltant  spirit  of  prophecy.'    But  his  own  fruitful  ima- 
gination or  prejudices  have  enabled  this  ingenious  author  not  only 
to  discoYer  that  they  danced,  but  to  tell  us  what  kind  of  dance  it 
was.     He  has  found  that  it  was  '  a  sort  of  martial  dance,  performed 
in  troops,'  &c.     I  see  nothing  to  prove  this  except  their  naving  in* 
struments  of  music  with  them  mubt  pass  for  a  proof.     And  yet 
these  were  no  other  than  were  afterwards  used  in  the  temple  in  the 
solemn  acts  of  divine  worship  and  praise.     It  is  very  probable,  that 
if  trumpets  had  been  mentioned  on  this  occasion,  this  would  have 
been  looked  upon  as  a  demonstration,  and  yet  every  body  knows 
that  a  trumpet  was  often  used  among  the  Jews  where  nothing  of  a 
martial  nature  was  intended  ;   see  Psal.  Ixxxi.  3,  cl.  3.     All  that 
appears  from  that  passage,  1  Sam.  x.  5,  is  that  there  was  a  com- 
pany of  prophets  coming  down  from  the  high  place,  where  probably 
they  had  been  offering  sacrifice ;  and  that  they  were  singing  praises 
to  God  at  the  sound  of  musical  instruments ;  and  that  8aul  sud- 
denly transported  us  with  a  divine  rapture  joined  with  them  in  the 
tacred  exercise,  and  broke  forth  into  hymns  of  praise.     For  this 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  his  prophesying  with  them,  which  is  not 
there  to  be  understood  properly  of  foretelling  things  to  come,  but 
as  it  sometimes  is  in  Scripture,  of  singing  sacred  hymns  and  songs 
with  exultation  and  devotion.     So  we  read,  1  Chron.  xxv.  1 — 6,  of 
persona  who,  according  to  the  order  of  the  king,  were  appointed  to 
*  prophesy  with  harps,  with  psalteries  and  cymbals,  to  give  thanks 
and  to  praise  the  Lord.'    Wnere  to  *  prophesy,  and  to  give  thanks, 
and  to  praise  the  Lord,'  are  represented  as  the  same  thing.    The 
prophesying  mentioned,  1  Sam.  xix.  20,  23,  24,  which  is  the  other 
passage  referred  to,  is  probably  to  be  understood  the  same  way. 
oaal  had  sent  messengers  to  seize  David  upon  hearing  that  he  was 
at  Naioth  in  Raroah  with  the  prophet  Samuel.     When  they  came 
there  they  *  saw  the  company  of  the  prophets  prophesying,  and 
Samuel  standing  as  appointed  over  them.'     Thev  were  probably  all 
employed  in  celebrating  the  praises  of  God  in  noble  elevated  hymns 
and  acts  of  devotion.    And  the  messengers  Saul  sent  by  a  special 
influence  of  divine  providence  caught  the  sacred  transport.    They 
were  hereupon  ravished  as  with  a  divine  ecstasy,  and  joined  with 
the  prophets  in  solemn  acts  of  adoration  and  praise.     And  so  did 
the  second  and  third  party  of  messengers  he  sent  after  them.   Then 
went  Saul  himself,  probably  full  of  rage,  and  with  a  resolution  per* 
hape  to  destroy  not  only  David  but  Samuel  too,  and  the  whole 
eompany  of  the  prophets  that  were  with  him.    For  his  destroy! ne 
the  town  of  Nob  with  the  high-priest  and  all  the  priests  that  fived 
there,  npon  a  very  slight  suspicion  of  their  favouring  David  ;  and 
the  attempt  he  made  against  the  life  of  his  own  son,  shovied  v<W\. 
in  the  rage  of  his  fury  and  jealousy  he  was  capab\e  ol.    '^uV.  SX. 
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S leased  God  so  to  order  at,  that  he  himself,  before  he  came  to 
laioth,  was  seized  by  the  way  as  with  a  prophetical  transport. 
And  he  went  on  prophesying  in  the  sense  already  explained  till  he 
came  to  the  place  where  Samuel  was.  Thus  he  was  disarmed  of 
his  bloody  intention,  and  his  rage  and  fury  turned  into  praise  and 
sacred  ecstasy  by  a  wonderful  influence  of  God's  Spirit  upon  him. 
And  we  are  told  that  when  he  came  to  Naioth,  '  he  stripped  off  his 
clothes  also,'*  that  is,  he  laid  by  his  royal  robes  or  military  habili- 
ments, and  *  prophesied  before  Samuel.'  He  became  himself,  like 
one  of  the  prophets  he  came  to  destroy,  wholly  taken  up  in  praising 
and  adoring  God.  And  after  he  had  done  thus  prophesying,  *  he 
lay  down  naked  all  that  day,  and  all  that  night ;'  not  that  he  was 
without  any  thing  at  all  to  cover  him,  but  he  lay  down  divested  of 
his  robes  or  upper  garments,  and  thus  continued  in  a  trance,  or  in 
a  kind  of  ecstasy,  all  the  remainder  of  that  day  and  the  night  fol- 
lowing. A  manifest  and  remarkable  proof,  how  much  the  greatest 
princes  and  all  their  purposes  are  in  the  hand  of  God.  He  that 
was  so  jealous  of  his  royalty,  which  put  him  upon  doing  so  many 
unjust  and  unwarrantable  things,  was  now  made  as  it  were  to  un- 
king himself,  and  lay  aside  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity  and  power, 
and  was  constrained  by  a  higher  hand  to  lie  down  without  power, 
without  royalty,  unable  to  execute  the  purpose  for  which  he  came 
In  the  mean  time  David  had  an  opportunity  given  him  to  get  far 
enough  out  of  his  reach.  And  if  Saul,  as  is  very  probable,  came 
with  any  bloody  intentions  against  Samuel  and  the  other  prophets 
that  were  with  him,  and  perhaps  against  his  own  messengers,  this 
wonderful  incident  made  such  an  impression  upon  him  as  caused 
him  for  that  time  to  lay  aside  his  cruel  resolutions.  Considered  in 
this  view  this  whole  affair,  though  wonderful,  and  of  an  extraor- 
dinary nature,  had  nothing  in  it  that  can  be  proved  to  be  unworthy 
of  the  wisdom  of  God.  The  ridicule  here  lies  not  in  the  thing 
itself  considered  in  all  its  circumstances,  but  in  the  expressions  this 
noble  author,  in  his  great  command  of  words,  is  pleased  to  throw  in 
upon  this  occasion,  concerning  the  ^  prophesying  spirit,  itinerant, 
errant,  processional,  and  saltan t,'  and  in  the  msinuations  he  gives 
that  the  prince,  prophets,  and  people  all  danced  naked  without  any 
thing  to  cover  them.  And  it  is  as  true  that  they  all  danced  and 
prophesied  naked  on  this  occasion  as  that  David  did  so  in  his 
'  famous  entry.' 

*  The  '  stripping  of  the  clothes/  or  '  laying  aside  the  gannents/  is  oft^n  to  be  no- 
derstood,  not  of  throwing  of  all  their  vestments,  but  only  the  'upper  garment.*  Tbot 
we  are  told,  that  our  Saviour,  when  he  waslied  his  disciples'  feet,  '  laid  aside  his  gar- 
ments,' or  put  off  his  clotlies,  not  that  he  was  absolutely  naked,  for  it  is  added,  that  be 
'  girded  himself,'  John  xiii.  4.  And  the  word  naked  is  sometimes  used  both  in  Scrip- 
ture and  other  authors,  where  absolute  nakedness  is  not  intended,  but  only  a  person's 
being  slightly  clothed,  or  being  without  his  upper  garment,  or  his  proper  usual  habit. 
So  Michal  represents  David  as  having  '  uncovered  himself  because  he  bad  laid  aside 
his  royal  robes,  though  he  was  far  from  being  absolutely  naked,  as  hath  been  shown. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  iUithor's  farther  loTectiTe  against  the  prophets  considered.  His  account  of  their 
pretended  conspiracy  against  Solomon.  The  rending  tlie  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes 
from  the  house  of  David,  not  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  the  prophets,  but  to  the  just 
judgment  of  God.  The  prophets,  not  the  authors  of  the  several  civil  wars  and  revo- 
lutions in  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  favourable  account  be  gives  of  Ahab  and 
Jezebel,  and  the  other  idolatrous  princes  as  friends  to  toleration  and  liberty  of  con- 
science. The  falsehood  of  this  shown.  His  attempt  to  vindicate  the  persecution 
raised  against  the  true  prophets  of  the  Lord.  Concerning  Elijah's  character  and 
conduct,  and  particularly  concerning  his  causing  Baal's  prophets  to  be  put  to  death 
at  Mount  Carmel.  The  case  of  Elisha's  anointing  Jehu  to  be  king  of  Israel,  with  a 
commission  to  destroy  the  royal  house  of  Abab  considered  :  as  also  his  management 
with  Hazael.  The  charge  this  writer  brings  against  the  prophets  fomenting  the  wars 
between  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  at  length  occasioning  the  ruin 
of  both,  shown  to  be  false  and  inconsistent. 

Our  Moral  Philosopher,  after  having  represented  the  prophets  as 
quiet  and  satisfied  in  the  reign  of  David,  proceeds  to  inform  us  of 
a  conspiracy  they  formed  against  Solomon  and  his  family  on  the 
account  of  his  granting  a  general  indulgence  and  toleration  to  all 
religions.  It  is  under  this  idea  that  he  thinks  fit  to  represent  his 
defection  to  idolatry  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign.  He  built  high 
places  himself  to  Aloloch  and  Chemosh,  and  other  idol  deities,  not 
so  much  out  of  policy  as  this  writer  would  make  us  believe,  as  in 
compliance  with  his  wives,  swayed  by  effeminacy  and  a  love  of 
pleasure,  which  debases  and  corrupts  the  best  understandings. 
This  he  did  in  express  violation,  not  only  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  his  country,  as  hath  been  already  shown,  but  of  the  particular 
covenant  or  promise  whereby  David  and  his  posterity  held  the 
crown ;  which  was  upon  condition  of  their  continuing  to  walk  in 
God's  commandments  and  judgments,  and  adhering  to  his  pure 
worship  as  David  himself  had  done.  Our  author,  indeed,  affirms 
once  and  again  that  David  took  it  to  be  an  absolute  promise  to 
him  and  his  posterity  of  an  uninterrupted  succession  to  the  throne 
without  any  condition  at  all,  see  pp.  261,  286.  But  that  David 
himself  understood  it  otherwise  is  evident  from  his  own  express  ac- 
count of  it,  1  Kings  ii.  3,  4,  and  1  Chron.  xxviii.  6,  7,  9.  And  that 
Solomon  had  the  same  notion  of  it,  appears  from  what  he  saith  in 
his  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple :  '  Now,  therefore,  O 
Lord  God  of  Israel,  keep  with  thy  servant  David  my  father  that 
which  thou  hast  promised  him,  saying.  There  shall  not  fail  thee  a 
man  in  my  sight  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  Israel ;  yet  so  that  thy 
children  take  heed  in  their  way,  to  walk  in  my  law  as  thou  hast 
walked  before  me,'  2  Chron.  vi.  16.  Add  to  this,  that  God  himself  - 
appeared  unto  Solomon,  and  promised  him  to  estabUsVv  \\ve  \\\to\v^  | 
of  his  kingdom  if  he  ^observed  his  statutes  and  judgment,*  ^^Ti?LNv\ 
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his  father  had  done;  and  on  the  other  hand,  threatened  to  destroy  both 
kings  and  people,  if  they  *  forsook  his  statutes  and  judgments,  and 
served  other  gods,  and  worshipped  them  ;  and  that  he  would  *  root 
them  out  of  that  land,  and  destroy  that  house  which  was  called  by  his 
name,  and  make  them  a  bye-word,  and  an  astonishment  to  all  na- 
tions,' see  1  Kings  ix.  4 — 10.  It  is  therefore  justly  observed  as  an 
aggravation  of  Solomon's  guilt,  that  his  '  heart  was  turned  from 
the  Lord  God  of  Isi^el  which  had  appeared  unto  him  twice,  and 
had  commanded  him  concerning  this  thing,  that  he  should  not  go 
after  other  gods ;  but  that  he  kept  not  that  which  the  Lord  com- 
manded/ 1  Kings  xi.  9,  10.  This  being  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
if  God  had  absolutely  deprived  Solomon  himself  and  all  his  pos- 
terity of  the  kingdom,  he  could  not  justly  have  complained  of  any 
thing  but  his  own  conduct,  who  had  broken  the  conditions  on  which 
he  knew  it  was  originally  granted  to  David  and  his  family.  But  it 
pleased  God  to  deal  more  tenderly  with  him.  We  are  told  that 
the  Lord  declared  unto  him,  probably  by  some  prophet  who  was 
Bent  to  deliver  that  message,  tliat  because  he  had  not  kept  his  co- 
venant and  his  statutes,  the  kingdom  should  be  '  rent  from  his 
son,'  and  given  to  his  servant,  yet  not  entirely,  but  so  that  a  part 
of  it  should  still  be  reserved  to  his  family,  and  that  he  himself 
should  enjoy  the  whole  of  it  during  his  own  life-time  ;*  see  1  Kings 
xi.  1 1 — 14.  And  accordingly  the  prophet  Ahijah  was  sent  in  the 
name  of  God  to  promise  to  Jeroboam  Solomon's  servant  the  kingdom 
of  the  ten  tribes  ;  at  the  same  time  letting  him  know  that  it  was 
the  will  of  God  that  Solomon  should  possess  the  kingdom  during 
his  own  life-time,  and  that  his  son  also  should  have  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  continued  to  him.  And  this  promise  to  Jeroboam  was 
also  conditional ;  that  if  he  would  '  hearken  unto  all  that  God 
commanded,'  and  would  '  walk  in  his  ways  to  keep  his  statutes  and 
commandments  as  David  had  done,  God  would  build  him  a  sure 
house,  as  he  did  for  David,  and  would  give  Israel  unto  him ;'  see 
1  Kings  xi.  29 — 38.  This  message,  which  the  prophet  Ahijah  de- 
livered by  the  divine  command  to  Jeroboam,  when  they  two  were 
alone  in  the  field,  is  what  our  author  hath  improved  mto  a  con- 
spiracy of  the  prophets,  whom  he  represents  as  very  profound  poli- 
ticians, that  had  laid  their  projects  deep  for  bringing  about  a  new 
revolution  in  the  state,  though  how  they  were  to  effect  it,  or  how 
the  prophets  came  to  have  such  an  interest  among  the  tribes,  as  to 
be  able  to  give  ten  tribes  to  one,  and  reserve  two  to  another,  he 
doth  not  inform  us.  However,  he  assures  us,  that  ^  Ahijah  let 
Jeroboam  into  those  secrets  and  deep  designs  of  state ;'  and  laid 
before  him  what  was  '  intended  and  projected'  by  the  prophets 

*  Our  author  ascribes  Solomon's  beiDg  prpserred  in  the  possession  of  the  kii^om 
during  hb  life-time  to  his  being  strengthened  by  foreign  alliances,  among  which  he  par* 
ticularlj  mentions  his  alliance  with  Egypt  j  when  it  appears  ou  the  contrary,  that  £gypt, 
instead  of  giving  solemn  alliance,  rather  gave  encouragement  to  his  enemies,  and  was  a 
harbour  for  disaffected  persons,  probably  through  envy  or  jealousy  of  Solomon's  great- 
aeas.  Thither  Aed  Jeroboam  when  Solomon  sought  to  slay  biro,  and  thither  fled  Hadad 
"be  Edomite,  and  both  met  with  great  couaXei^axic^  va^  ^\&\AXiQia  there. 
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against  Solomon  and  his  family ;  and  that  if  he  would  be  governed 
by  them,  and  *  destroy  all  idolaters/  they  would  order  matters  so 
that  he  should  have  the  crown.  According  to  this  account  Jero- 
boam must  have  known  that  the  whole  was  merely  a  contrivance  of 
those  politicians  the  prophets,  and  that  there  was  nothing  of  extra- 
ordinary prediction  or  divine  inspiration  in  the  case.  But  it  is 
certain  Jeroboam  himself  was  of  another  mind.  He  knew  nothing 
of  those  prophetical  secrets  and  '  deep  designs  of  state '  which  our 
author  is  the  first  that  has  discovered  to  the  world.  For  when  his 
son  Ahijah  was  sick,  he  desired  his  wife  to  disguise  herself,  and  go 
to  Shilob  to  inquire  about  him,  giving  this  reason  for  it :  ^  Behold 
there  is  Ahijah  the  prophet  which  told  me  that  I  should  be  king 
over  this  people,  go  to  him,  and  he  shall  tell  thee  what  shall  become 
of  the  child/  1  Kings  xiv.  2,  3.  Where  it  is  evident  that  he  looked 
upon  Ahijah  as  a  true  prophet  of  God,  extraordinarily  inspired  to 
foretel  future  events ;  and  ne  mentions  his  having  foretold  that  he 
should  be  kin^  over  Israel  as  a  proof  of  it.  And  indeed  his  fore- 
telling so  clearly  and  expressly  this  extraordinary  revolution  in  the 
days  of  Solomon,  when  there  was  so  little  likelihood  of  effecting  it, 
and  his  foretelling  with  so  much  particularity  that  Jeroboam  should 
reign  over  ten  of  the  tribes  ana  no  more ;  and  the  exact  accom- 
plishment of  it,  contrary  to  all  appearance,  and  which  would  have 
been  prevented  if  Rehoboam  had  but  behaved  with  common 
prudence,  and  had  hearkened  to  the  advice  which  the  wise  coun- 
sellors gave  him ;  this  showed  that  the  prophet  Ahijah  was  indeed 
sent  of  God,  and  that  that  whole  affair,  which  it  was  impossible  for 
any  human  sagacity  to  foresee,  was  ordered  and  over-ruled  by  his 
all-disposing  providence,  for  accomplishing  his  own  just  and 
righteous  judgments. 

This  ought  to  have  engaged  Jeroboam,  who  was  convinced  that 
Ahijah  was  sent  of  God,  to  nave  conformed  himself  strictly  to  the 
commands  that  were  given  him  by  that  prophet,  in  the  name  of 
God,  when  he  foretold  his  coming  to  the  throne  of  Israel.  But 
though  Jeroboam  knew  that  the  kmgdom  was  rent  from  Solomon, 
as  a  punishment  for  his  idolatry,  and  that  when  it  pleased  God  to 
promise  the  kingdom  of  Israel  to  himself,  and  to  nis  posterity,  it 
was  on  condition  of  '  walking  iif  his  ways,'  and  '  keeping  his 
statutes  and  commandments,'  yet  in  express  contradiction  to  the 
divine  law,  he  set  up  the  calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel ;  not  as  this 
author  represents  it,  from  the  friendly  regard  he  had  to  toleration 
and  liberty  of  conscience,  but  merely  from  a  motive  of  worldly  carnal 
policy ;  for  fear  that  if  the  people  had  continued  to  go  up  to  wor- 
ship at  Jerusalem,  they  should  revolt  to  the  family  of  David  again, 
1  Kings  xii.  26 — 28.  But  this  irreligious  policy  of  his,  through 
the  just  judgment  of  God,  only  served  to  hasten  the  ruin  of  his 
house,  which  it  was  designed  to  establish.  The  same  prophet 
Ahijah,  that  had  foretold  his  advancement  to  the  throne  of  Israel, 
did  also  by  divine  appointment  declare  that  Jeroboam's  whole  race 
and  family  should  be  cut  off  and  destroyed  ;  and  at  tV\e  ^^ltvv^  XXm^ 
he  expressjf  foretold,  that  God  '  would  root  up  IsraeV  owl  ol  \3ftft 
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good  land  which  he  gave  to  their  fathers^  and  scatter  them  beyond 
the  river/  1  Kings  xiv.  4.  A  clear  evidence  that  he  spake  by 
divine  inspiration,  since  he  so  clearly  foretold  an  event  which  did  not 
happen  till  some  ages  after.  Jeroboam's  son  Nadab,  and  all  his 
family  was  destroyed  (as  Ahiiah  had  foretold ,  though  it  can  hardly 
be  supposed  that  that  prophet,  who  was  then  blind  and  decrepid 
with  age,  could  be  capable  of  forming  projects  to  effect  it)  by 
Baasha ;  and  afterwards  Baasha's  son  Elah,  and  all  his  house,  were 
destroyed  by  Zimri ;  which  event  was  also  exactly  foretold  by  the 
prophet  Jehu,  whilst  Baasha  was  in  all  his  prosperity.  And  then 
Zimri,  within  seven  days  after  his  usurping  the  throne,  was  de- 
stroyed by  Orari,  who  after  a  civil  war  for  some  years,  between  him 
and  Tibni,  was  established  on  the  throne.  Our  author  would  fain 
lay  all  these  commotions  and  revolutions  to  the  charge  of  the  pro- 
phets. He  calls  them  '  revolutions  in  favour  of  religion,'  and  saith, 
that  *  all  this  slaughter  and  bloodshed  was  for  religion;'  see  pp. 
310,  31 1.  Though  there  is  not  the  least  proof  that  religion  was  so 
much  as  pretended  by  Baasha  or  Zimri,  as  the  cause  of  their  con- 
spiracies. Nor  indeed  can  it  be  supposed  that  they  would  pretend 
the  setting  up  and  worshipping  the  calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel  to  be 
the  cause  of  their  conspiracies,  which  they  found  no  fault  with,  and 
practised  themselves,  both  before  and  after  their  coming  to  the 
crown.  There  is  not  the  least  mention  of  the  prophets  in  all  these 
revolutions,  any  farther  than  that  they  had  foretold  them  a  con- 
siderable time  before  they  happened.  And  if  this  must  be  allowed 
to  be  a  proof  of  their  having  efl'ected  them,  then  the  prophets  mayi 
with  equal  reason,  be  charged  with  being  the  authors  of  all  the 
wonderful  revolutions  in  the  successive  monarchies  and  empires  of 
the  world,  which  they  distinctly  foretold  ;  which  would  be  to  at- 
tribute to  them  a  kmd  of  divinity,  and  sovereign  dominion  over  the 
world  and  mankind.  And  at  that  rate  also  our  Saviour  must  be 
charged  with  being  the  cause  of  Judas^s  treason,  because  he  clearly 
foretold  it. 

Our  author  observes,  that  when  an  account  is  given  of  Zimri's 
violent  death,  within  seven  days  after  his  mounting  the  throne,  it  is 
represented  as  a  punishment  upon  him,  not  for  the  maitler  and 
treason  he  was  guilty  of,  in  murdering  Elah  and  all  his  house,  but 
only  for  *  his  doing  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  in  walking  in  the 
way  of  Jeroboam,  and  in  his  sin,  whereby  he  made  Israel  to  sin,' 
1  Kings  xvi.  19.  But  had  not  the  sacred  historian  mentioned  bis 
murder  and  treason  just  before,  ver.  16 — 18,  as  the  reason  why  all 
the  people  rose  up  against  him,  and  besieged  him  in  Tirzah,  whereby 
he  was  compelled  to  burn  himself  in  his  palace  ?  Is  not  this  suf- 
ficiently declaring,  that  his  murder  and  treason  brought  his  de- 
struction upon  him  ?  And  though  his  treason  is  not  again  par- 
ticularly mentioned  in  the  nineteenth  verse,  among  his  evil  doings, 
that  brought  upon  him  the  divine  judgments,  but  ^  his  walking  in 

\the  ways  of  Jeroboam ;'  this  is  not  designed  to  signify,  that  his 
'mitating  Jeroboam's  idolatry  was  his  only  crime ;  for  his  *  treason 
'at  he  wrought'  is  again  lakeuivoWce  o^,*m\)\^N^\^\mmediately 
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3wing.  But  according  to  the  stated  order  observed  by  the 
red  historian,  it  is  observed  of  him,  as  well  as  of  the  other  kings 
srael,  that  he  was  engaged  in  the  same  course  of  pohtical  idolatry 
h  his  predecessors.  And  this  was  particularly  proper  to  show, 
t  it  was  not  for  any  aversion  he  had  to  the  sins  and  idolatry 
t  Baasha*s  house  was  guilty  of,  that  he  rose  up  against  them,  but 
ely  to  gratify  his  own  ambition  and  cmelty  and  lust  of  reignin?. 
is  it  is  observed,  ver.  13  of  that  chapter  where  an  account  is 
m  of  the  destruction  of  Baasha's  family,  that  it  was  because  of 
eir  sins,  by  which  they  made  Israel  to  sin,  in  provoking  the 
d  God  of  Israel  to  anger  with  their  vanities,  or  idols ;'  where 
tr  idolatry  is  mentioned  as  the  cause  of  the  ruin  that  befel  them 
jod's  rignteous  judgment.  And  yet  that  it  was  not  the  design 
he  sacred  writer  to  insinuate  that  this  was  the  only  wickedness 
t  exposed  them  to  the  divine  vengeance  is  evident,  since  in  the 
3nth  verse  of  the  same  chapter  Baasha's  destroying  the  house  of 
)boam,  which  however  just  as  from  God,  was  unjust  in  him, 

wholly  owing  to  his  own  cruelty  and  ambition,  is  cnarg;ed  upon 
1  as  a  crime,  for  which  judgment  was  denounced  against  him 

his  family. 

'his  writer  proceeds  next  to  the  reign  of  Ahab,  of  whom  and  his 
en  Jezebel  he  speaks  with  great  complacency,  for  no  other  reason 
t  I  can  see,  but  because  they  are  stigmatized  in  the  Sacred 
itings  for  their  wickedness  and  idolatry,  and  because  they  killed 

Lonl's  prophets.     For  it  seems  to  be  a  constant  rule  with  him, 

0  all  he  possibly  can  to  vilify  and  blacken  the  best  and  biightest 
racters  there  spoken  of:  and  if  any  one  be  there  represented  as 
ked  and  idolatrous,  this  is  sufficient  to  recommend  him  to  tlic 
em  of  our  pretended  moral  philosopher,  who  seems  as  solicitous 
3lanch  over  the  crimes  and  vices  of  the  one,  as  to  suUy  and 
imniate  the  virtues  of  the  other. 

ihab  and  Jezebel  not  only  built  a  house  or  temple  to  Baal,  and 
ntained  460  prophets  of  Baal,  and  400  prophets  of  the  groves, 
express  breach  and  defiance  of  the  fundamental  laws  and  con- 
ations of  Israel ;  but  they  barbarously  persecuted  the  true  wor- 
)per8  of  God,  ^  threw  down  his  altars,  and  slew  his  prophets 

1  the  sword  ;'  see  1  Kings  xviii.  4,  13,  xix.  10.  Yet  this  writer, 
>  all  alon^  would  be  thought  such  an  enemy  to  persecution,  and 
ns  to  make  the  whole  of  religion  to  consist  in  ^  liberty  of  conr 
nce/  and  will  scarce  allow  that  God  himself  hath  a  right  to 
ish  idolatry,  is  not  ashamed  to  stand  up  in  defence  of  Ahab  and 
ibel,  for  murderine  the  Lord's  prophets;  and  even  whilst  he  is 
ng  an  account  oi  this,  has  the  confidence  to  praise  the  ido- 
>us  kings  of  Israel,  for  maintaining  toleration  and  liberty  of 
science,  pp.  313,  314.    All  that  I  can  make  of  this  is,  that  in 

author's  opinion  it  was  persecution  not  to  tolerate  the  public 
ship  of  Baal,  or  u>  destroy  his  priests  and  altars,  but  it  was  no 
ecution  to  throw  down  God's  altars,  and  to  put  his  prophets  to 
;h.     He  seems  highly  to  approve  the  scheme  that  •  AV\^Vvi\dL 
x>t  out  the  prophets,  and  to  establish  some  olVier  TeV\g«)\\  moTt 
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friendly  and  beneficent  to  mankind/  by  which  I  suppose  he  means 
the  '  !Baalitish  idolatry/  p.  312.  And  after  giving  a  very  favour- 
able account  of  that  idolatry,  and  of  the  priests  of  Baal,  whom  he 
represents  as  friends  to  liberty  and  toleration,  he  affirms  that  '  No 
instance  can  be  given  throughout  the  whole  history,  where  any  of 
the  kings  charged  with  idolatry  used  any  force  or  violence,  to  oblige 
any  body  to  worship  the  calves,  Baal,  Ashteroth,  &c.,  and  that  they 
never  hindered  any  of  their  people  that  had  a  mind  to  go  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  worship  God  in  the  legal  way,  of  which  Tobit  was 
one.'  *  And  he  denies  that  they  are  chargecf  with  enforcing  *  idol- 
atry by  law,'  pp.  313, 314.  But  are  we  not  expressly  told  concern- 
ing Jehoram  king  of  Judah,  that  '  he  made  high  places  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  and  caused  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  to 
commit  fornication  (by  which  is  evidently  there  meant  idolatry), 
and  compelled  Judah  thereto,'  2  Chron.  xxi.  11  ?  Can  any  thing 
be  a  more  direct  proof  of  what  this  writer  with  so  much  confidence 
denies  ?  And  this  Jehoram  probably  did,  in  imitation  of  the  kings 
of  Israel,  and  particularly  of  the  house  of  Ahab.  For  it  is  observed 
a  little  before,  that  '  he  walked  in  the  way  of  the  kings  of  Israel, 
like  as  did  the  house  of  Ahab  ;  for  he  had  the  daughter  of  Ahab  to 
wife,'  ver.  6.  And  the  ^  statutes  of  Omri,'  who  was  Ahab's  father, 
mentioned  Micah  vi.  16,  cannot  well  be  understood  of  any  thing 
else  than  some  laws  for  enforcing  idolatry  by  the  public  authority. 
But  need  we  go  farther  for  a  proof  of  the  persecuting  rage  of  some 
at  least  of  the  idolatrous  kings,  than  the  i^ign  of  Ahab,  the  very  | 
time  this  author  fixes  upon  tor  extolling  their  lenity  and  indul-  ^ 
gence  i  The  persecution  was  so  severe,  that  all  public  worship  of 
the  true  God  was  entirely  prohibited.  And  as  many  of  his  propnets 
as  could  be  found,  whose  business  it  was  to  instruct  the  people  ia 
the  true  religion,  were  slain  with  the  sword ;  so  that  Elijah  thought 
he  was  left  alone ;  and  that  there  were  no  true  worshippers  of  God 
left  in  Israel  but  himself:  though  God  informs  him  that  there  were 
some  thousands  that  had  not  fallen  into  the  common  idolatry,  but 
still  worshipped  the  true  God  in  private,  though  they  were  not  suf- 
fered to  do  it  in  a  public  way. 

But  our  moral  philosopher,  in  order  to  justify,  as  far  as  in  him 
lies,  the  violence  used  by  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  tells  us,  '  that  expd- 
rience  had  evinced  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  reral  power  and 

Erophetic  office  to  subsist  together,  and  therefore  ^ab  ought  to 
ave  put  an  end  to  this  holy  order,  and  thereby  have  cut  off  the 
occasion  of  more  religious  wars.  And  that  Jezebiel  seemed  to  have 
had  some  appearance  of  natural  justice  in  the  scheme  she  laid  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Lord's  prophets ;  since  it  is  certain  that  they 

*  That  many  pious  persons  of  the  ten  tribes  went  up  from  time  to  time  to  worahip 
at  Jeruaalem,  we  maj  well  suppose ;  but  this  was  not  with  the  allowance  of  their  kings, 
who  set  up  the  calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel  on  purpose  to  prevent  it.  Thus  potieiilarijr 
we  find  that  great  numbers  went  from  Israel  to  worahip  at  Jemaalem  in  the  dtyn  m 
Asa,  but  Baasha  king  of  Israel  was  so  far  from  allowing  it,  that  he  built  Runah  '  to 

the  intent  that  none  might  go  out  or  come  m  to  Aaa  king  of  Jadah ;'  8e«  f  Chron. 

Kr.  9,  xvi.  1. 
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had  greatly  inflamed  and  excited  the  people  to  rebellion,  and  cut 
off  one  royal  family  after  another  for  above  two  hundred  years  past 
on  account  of  religion.  And  that  she  designed  to  exterminate 
them  as  enemies,  not  only  to  their  own  country,  but  to  the  common 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  world/  pp.  312 — 314. 

But  it  doth  not  appear  that  Jezebel  had  any  inducement  to  do 
what  she  did  but  her  zeal  for  Baal  and  his  worship ;  or  that  either 
she  or  Ahab  ever  so  much  as  pretended  to  charge  the  prophets  with 
having  been  the  authors  of  rebellions  and  insurrections  among  the 
people.  This  is  entirely  the  fiction  of  this  candid  and  righteous 
author,  without  any  thing  but  his  own  malice  against  the  prophets 
to  support  the  accusation.  And  this  is  the  way  he  hath  found  out 
to  reconcile  the  practice  of  persecution  with  a  pretended  zeal  against 
it.  It  is  but  charging  persons  with  treason  and  rebeUion  against 
the  state,  and  interpreting  their  faithful  warnings  against  the  public 
vices  and  idolatry,  to  be  a  design  to  stir  up  insurrections  among  the 
people,  and  then  it  is  right  to  destroy  them  without  being  guilty  of 
persecution  at  all.  Thus  he  takes  the  methods  tliat  the  worst  of 
persecutors  have  always  done :  first,  to  blacken  the  characters  of 
the  good  men  they  had  a  mind  to  destroy,  and  fix  odious  brands 
upon  them  as  rebels  and  incendiaries,  and  then  to  use  them  cruelly, 
and  massacre  them  ;  which  is  a  double  murder  committed,  upon 
their  persons  and  reputations.  Thus  the  apostles,  the  design  of 
whose  preaching  was  to  ^  turn  men  from  darkness  unto  light,'  from 
idolatry  and  vice  to  the  pure  worship  of  God,  and  the  practice  of 
righteousness,  were  represented  as  persons  that  ^  turned  the  world 
upside  down  ;'  and  the  apostle  Paul  in  particular  was  charged  as  a 
'  pestilent  fellow/  and  a  ^  mover  of  sedition.' 

Our  author  seems  to  mention  it  with  regret,  that  Ahab  could 
not  *  put  an  end  to  this  holy  order,'  as  he  hoped  to  have  done, 
'  because  the  prophets  had  still  more  interest  and  influence  with  the 
people  than  the  kings,'  p.  312.  And  that  Jezebel,  though  she  had 
cut  off  many  of  the  prophets,  found  it  '  impossible  to  root  them 
out,  whilst  they  had  so  much  interest,  and  the  people  were  resolved 
to  protect  them,'  p.  314.  This  is  said  with  a  view  to  insinuate 
what  power  they  had  to  raise  insurrections  and  comnK>tions  among 
the  people.  But  how  absurd  is  it  to  talk  of  the  mighty  influence 
the  prophets  had  over  the  people,  at  a  time  when  the  whole  nation 
had  generally  fallen  into  idolatry  in  opposition  to  their  instructions 
and  admonitions,  and  the  few  that  had  kept  themselves  pure  from 
it  were  scarce  to  be  discerned,  and  durst  not  publicly  show  them- 
selves. If  the  prophets  '  had  so  much  interest'  with  the  people, 
and  they  were  '  resolved  to  protect  them,'  how  came  Jezebel  to 
have  it  in  her  power  to  destroy  as  many  of  them  as  she  could  find  ? 
For  if  any  escaped,  it  was  only  owing  to  their  being  concealed  in 
secret  places,  hke  those  whom  Obadiah  fed  with  bread  and  water 
in  a  cave,42L  to  their  flying  out  of  the  country.  It  appears  from 
the  account  we  have  of  Elijah  himself,  the  most  eminent  prophet 
of  that  time,  that  he  lived  mr  the  most  part  during  that  xe\%tv  va 
obscurity  and  retirement,  in  constant  hazard  of  his  Ufe,  i^t^cxxVid^ 
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from  place  to  place ;  nor  do  we  find  him  coming  into  places  of 
public  resort,  but  when  he  was  sent  upon  extraordinary  messages 
from  Gody  which  he  delivered  and  discharged  with  an  undaunted 
fortitude.     The  only  instance  that  can  be  produced  to  show  his 

Eower  and  influence  over  the  people,  is  what  this  writer  mentions, 
is  procuring  Baal's  prophets  to  be  slain  when  they  were  assembled 
together  to  Mount  Carmel.  But  this  was  only  the  effect  of  a  sudden 
strong  impression  that  was  then  made  upon  the  people,  upon  their 
seeing  the  signal  miracle  which  was  wrought  before  them  all,  and 
which  gave  them  an  illustrious  proof  upon  a  solemn  contest,  that  he 
was  a  true  prophet  of  God,  and  that  the  Lord  Jehovah  whose  pro- 
phet he  was,  was  the  only  true  God.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
present  conviction  they  obeyed  the  directions  he  gave  them  to  de- 
stroy those  prophets  who  were  then  engaged  in  the  very  act  of 
idolatry.  This,  though  an  extraordinary  action,  was  very  just,  both 
as  a  retaliation  for  the  destruction  of  the  Lord's  prophets  who  had 
been  causelessly  put  to  death  by  Jezebel,  and  probably  at  the  in- 
stigation of  these  false  prophets ;  and  because  these  persons  were 
all  of  them  notorious  criminals,  devoted  to  death  by  the  fundamental 
laws  of  their  constitution,  which  was  of  divine  original  and  appoint- 
ment.^ To  which  was  added  at  that  time  the  special  command 
and  authority  of  God  himself,  who  upon  Elijah's  prayer  and  solemn 
appeal  to  him  before  all  the  people,  gave  an  illustrious  attestation 
from  heaven  that  Elijah  was  his  servant,  and  that  what  he  then 
did  was  '  according  to  his  word,'  that  is,  by  commission  from  him ; 
see  1  Kings  xviii.  36,  &c.  Ahab  himself,  who  seems  to  have  been 
present  at  this  contest  between  Elijah  and  the  prophets  of  Baal, 
was  probably  struck  at  that  time  with  what  he  saw  as  much  as 
the  people,  and  therefore  made  no  opposition  to  the  slaying  of 
Baal's  prophets.  And  it  plainly  appears  from  the  account  there 
given  us,  that  he  believed  what  Elijah  then  assured  him  of,  that 
God  would  immediately  put  an  end  to  the  grievous  drought  that 
had  so  long  afflicted  the  whole  country,  and  send  a  great  quantity 
of  rain,  which  accordingly  upon  Elijah's  earnest  prayer  to  God 
was  accomplished  that  very  day. 

One  would  think  that  Elijah's  interest  with  the  people  was  now 
at  the  height,  and  that  now,  if  ever,  they  should  oe  T  resolved  to 
protect  him.'  And  yet  so  little  was  Jezebel  apprehensive  of  this 
pretended  influence  of  the  prophets  to  raise  insurrections  and  com- 
motions, that  as  soon  as  she  heard  of  what  Elijah  had  don6,  she 
sent  a  peremptory  message  to  him  that  she  would  have  his  life  the 
very  next  day ;  and  he  had  no  way  of  escaping  her  rage  but  by 
flying  first  into  Judah,  and  then  into  the  wilderness,  aJone  and 
destitute  of  all  human  succour  and  protection. 

Afterwards,  indeed,  we  find  him  coming  to  Ahab  again  with  a 
special  message  from  God,  and  denouncing  the  most  dreadful  ven- 
geance against  him  and  his  family  for  the  murder  of  Naboth.     An 

*  Besides  the  general  law  for  punishing  those  with  death  that  seduced  the  people  to 
idolatry f  there  was  a  particular  law  which  ap^iointed  that  the  prophet  that  should  *  speak 
''i  the  tuane  of  other  gods/  should  be  put  to  detith,  D«vX.  vnvuV^, 
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execrable  wickedness,  coatriTed  by  Jezkbei,  and  approved  by  Ahib, 
and  which  may  let  ns  into  the  tnie  character  of  both.  For  what 
could  be  a  more  flagrant  and  deliberate  wickednessy  than  first  to 
suborn  false  witnesses  against  a  good  and  innocent  man,  and  to 
eet  him  condemned  for  UasphemT  ag^^inst  God,  and  treason  against 
the  king  (which  charge  was  as  true  as  that  which  this  writer  ad- 
vances against  the  prophets),  and  then  destroy  and  murder  him 
under  that  pretence,  and  probably  his  children  with  him,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  2  Kings  ix.  26,  and  so  seize  his  inhetitance  ?  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Ahab,  meeting  Elijah,  said  to  him, '  Hast 
thoQ  found  me,  O  mine  enemy  V  see  1  Kings  xxi.  17 — 20.  And 
he  had  once  before  called  him  '  the  tnmbler  of  Israel,'  chap,  xviii. 
17.  Not  that  he  intended  to  charge  him  with  raising  insurrections 
and  commotions  against  the  goremment,  bat  he  hated  him  for  his 
faithful  reproofs,  and  dreaded  the  judgments  he  denounced  with  an 
impartial  zeal  against  him  for  his  sins.  Tbe  answer  that  Elijah 
relumed  to  him  on  both  those  occasions  is  remarkable :  he  lets  him 
know  that  it  was  he,  bv  his  own  wickedness,  that  brought  those 
evils  both  upon  himself  and  upon  the  people.  Compare  1  Kins^ 
xviii.  18,  and  chap.  xxi.  20,  &c.,  in  which  latter  passage  he  plainly 
and  expressly  foretels  the  ruin  that  should  befal  Ahab  and  his 
family,  and  ^e  principal  circumstances  of  it,  with  a  wonderful  par* 
ticularity,  all  which  received  an  exact  accomplishment.  The  ettect 
this  had  upon  Ahab,  in  the  outward  signs  of  repentance  and  humi- 
liation it  produced,  though  it  did  not  efiect  a  true  repentance  and 
amendment,  but  was  a  transient  remorse  that  soon  went  ofi*,  showed 
the  inward  conviction  he  had  that  Elijah  was  a  true  prophet  of  the 
Lord  extraordinarily  sent  and  inspired  by  him,  ana  the  reverence 
he  had  for  his  piety,  and  inflexible  righteousness  and  integrity. 
And  indeed  from  the  account  that  is  given  us  in  the  history  of 
Ahab,  it  seems  very  probable  that  at  the  latter  end  of  his  resign, 
though  he  did  not  cast  off  the  worship  of  Baal  which  he  continued 
in  to  the  end  of  his  life,  yet  he  was  also  willing  to  keep  up  some 
outward  form  of  worshipping  the  true  God,  and  of  showing  a 
regard  to  his  prophets,  and  did  not  so  openly  persecute  them  as  he 
had  done  before.  And  accordingly,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he 
suffered  some  of  the  prophetical  schools  to  be  again  opened  ;  and 
was  willing  to  have  some  about  him  under  the  character  of  the 
Lord's  prophets,  who  yet  should  not  prove  troublesome  to  him  by 
their  reproofs.  And  accordingly,  as  some  true  prophets  were  suf- 
fered in  the  latter  end  of  Ahab*s  reign,  as  we  may  gather  from  the 
instances  of  such  prophets,  1  Kings  xx.  13,  28,  35  ;  so  there  were 
numbers  of  pretended  ones  that  assumed  that  character]  to  pay 
their  court  to  the  king,  and  who  took  care  to  please  and  flatter  him, 
and  to  prophesy  as  he  would  have  them.  Such  were  the  four  hun- 
dred that  encouraged  him  to  go  up  to  Ramoth  Gilead,  and  pro- 
mised him  victory  and  success.  These  were  the  prophets  he 
caressed,  whilst  he  hated  Micaiah  the  true  prophet  of  the  Lord, 
'<;nd  counted  him  his  enemy,  merely  because  ne  reproved  h\va  (\>x 
his  faults,  and  told  bim  tbe  plaia  truth,  and  did  not  ftall^t  Xuta  >dL^ 
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the  others  did.  Our  author,  indeed^  would  have  those  four  hundred 
pass  for  true  prophets  of  God,  that  he  may  the  better  charge  them 
with  conspiring  Ahab's  destruction.  But  this  hath  been  already 
sufficiently  exposed. 

The  next  instance  this  writer  mentions  is  the  affair  of  Jehads 
being  anointed  king  of  Israel,  and  destroying  the  whole  house  of 
Ahab.  And  this  is  the  only  instance  that  can  be  produced,  of  a 
prophet's  expressly  anointing  a  person  to  be  king  with  a  commis- 
sion to  destroy  the  king  that  tnen  reigned  and  his  family.  The 
history  represents  this  as  done  by  the  special  command  of  God 
himself;  but  he  will  have  it  to  be  only  a  conspiracy  of  the  prophets 
against  the  house  of  Ahab,  merely  to  gratify  their  own  spite  and 
revenge  without  any  divine  commission  at  all,  though  they  feigned 
it  the  better  to  execute  their  designs.  This  makes  a  vast  difference 
in  the  cases.  -  The  true  question  therefore  is,  first,  whether  God 
Iiimself  had  a  right  to  transfer  the  crown  from  the  house  of  Ahab, 
and  to  order  that  whole  royal  family  to  be  extirpated.  And  next, 
what  proof  there  is  that  the  prophet  had  such  a  command  or  com- 
mission from  God. 

The  first  question  admits  of  an  easy  decision.  For  not  to  urge 
that  God,  by  virtue  of  his  supreme  and  absolute  dominion  hath  a 
sovereign  right  to  transfer  kingdoms  from  one  family  to  another, 
and  to  dispose  of  men's  lives,  and  can  put  an  end  to  them  when  be 
pleases  without  inj\istice,  even  supposing  them  innocent :  not  to 
urge  this,  it  is  incontestable,  that  he  hath  a  right  to  punish  his 
creatures  for  their  sins,  in  that  way  that  seemeth  most  fit  to  his 
infinite  wisdom  and  righteousness.  And  when  particular  persons 
or  families  have  been  remarkably  wicked,  all  that  own  a  providence 
must  acknowledge  that  it  is  no  unrighteous  thing  in  God  to  inflict 
remarkable  judgments  or  calamities  upon  them  as  a  punishment 
for  their  crimes,  even  to  their  utter  extirpation.  Now  the  case  we 
are  considering  is  that  of  a  very  wicked  family,  in  which  there  had 
been  a  succession  of  kings  that  had  been  guilty  of  many  and  great 
vices  and  crimes,  and  particularly  of  an  open  revolting  from  the 
worship  of  the  true  God  to  the  worship  of  idols ;  and  that  in  a  nation 
that  was  peculiarly  set  apart  and  chosen  above  all  other  nations  to 
maintain  the  worehip  ot  the  Deity  in  a  world  overrun  with  poly- 
theism and  idolatry,  and  whose  constitution  and  polity,  which  was 
of  divine  appointment,  was  established  on  the  principle  of  wor- 
shipping the  one  only  living  and  true  God.  Tnese  princes  had 
not  only  broken  through  and  endeavoured  to  subvert  these  fun- 
damental laws  of  the  state,  and  the  original  contract  and  covenant 
on  which  that  community  was  founded,  and  by  which  their  right  to 
their  country  and  all  their  privileges  was  suspended,  but  they  had 
with  the  utmost  cruelty  persecuted  and  endeavoured  to  destroy 
those  that  stood  up  for  tne  ancient  laws  and  constitutions,  and  had 
compelled  the  people  to  violate  them ;  and  thus  had  shown  them- 
selves the  greatest  enemies  to  God,  to  the  laws,  and  to  their  country, 
upon  which  they  had  brought  many  calamities  by  their  wickedness. 
"^fow  upon  this  view,  will  any  sa^  \ha\.*\\.  vi%a  \wiyaAt  in  God  to  de- 
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priye  such  a  family  of  the  royal  power  of  which  they  had  made  so 
ill  an  use,  and  even  utterly  to  destroy  them  ?  If  he  had  cut  them 
off  by  diseases,  by  pestilence,  by  thunder,  or  an  immediate  stroke 
from  heaven,  few  would  have  pretended  to  dispute  the  justice  of  it. 
And  if  God  hath  a  right  to  cut  them  off,  he  may  do  it  in  that  way 
that  seemeth  to  him  most  fit,  and  therefore  may  do  it  by  the  sword 
of  others  commissioned  by  him  to  destroy  them,  if  this  appears  to 
h  im  to  be  most  proper  to  answer  the  ends  intended  in  the  punish- 
ment. If  he  had  cut  them  off  by  an  extraordinary  disease  or  im- 
mediate stroke,  this  might  have  been  attributed  to  chance,  it  would 
not  have  been  so  evident  on  what  account  this  was  inflicted.  But 
his  appointing  one  of  another  family  to  be  king,  with  an  express 
commission  to  extirpate  that  wicked  race  in  a  declared  execution 
of  the  sentence  that  nad  been  pronounced  against  them  long  before 
for  their  wickedness,  tended  to  show  both  the  new  king  and  the 
people  the  great  heinousness  of  those  crimes,  and  what  ruin  it 
would  bring  upon  them,  if  they  should  imitate  that  unhappy  family 
in  that  idolatry  and  wickedness  which  had  exposed  them  to  such 
an  exemplary  vengeance.  And  if  the  succeeding  kings  and  the 
people  of  Israel  had  made  a  just  and  wise  improvement  of  this 
event,  it  might  have  prevented  the  ruin  of  both,  and  all  the  cala- 
mities that  afterwards  befel  them  in  their  final  desolation  and  cap- 
tivity. In  which  case  it  would  have  been  apparent  that  this  ex-  • 
emplary  punishment  on  Ahab's  wicked  race  was  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole:  as  the  just  punishment  of  wicked  malefactors 
is  fitted  and  designed  to  promote  the  general  good  of  the  com- 
munity. And  if  it  actually  had  not  that  effect,  it  was  their  own 
fault,  who  did  not  make  that  use  of  it  they  might  and  ought  to 
haye  done.  And  if  upon  such  a  view  it  appears  that  the  destruction 
of  Ahab's  family  was  entirely  iust  as  from  God,  then  on  supposition 
that  he  sent  and  commanded  his  prophet  by  his  divine  authority  to 
anoint  Jehu  king  with  a  commission  to  execute  his  righteous  ven- 
geance on  that  wicked  family,  there  was  nothing  wron^  in  the  pro- 
phet's conduct  in  delivering  the  message  God  sent  him  upon :  on 
the  contrary,  it  would  have  been  wron^,  and  an  act  of  rebeUion  and 
disobedience  against  God  to  have  declined  it. 

But  the  question  remains,  what' proof  is  there  that  God  did 
indeed  send  the  prophet  to  anoint  Jehu,  and  that  all  this  was  done 
by  the  divine  order  and  appointment  ?     And  of  this,  taking  the 
whole  account  as  it  lies  before  us  in  the  sacred  history,  there  is 
clear  and  convincing  evidence.     As  God  had  been  pleased,  in  his 
great  mercy,  to  raise  up  eminent  prophets  to  Israel  in  the  time  of 
this  their  great  degeneracy,  in  order  to  preserve  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  religion  among  them,  when  they  were  in  the  utmost  danger 
of  utterly  losing  and  forsaking  it :   so  he  gave  those  prophets  the 
most  convincing  illustrious  attestations  of  their  divine  mission,  suf- 
ficient to  have  convinced  kings  and  people  that  they  were  indeed    ^ 
extraordinarily  sent  and  inspired  of  Uod.     More  and  greater  mi-  g^ 
lacies  were  wrought  by  Elijah  and  Elisha  in  a  few  ye^T%)l\v^xi\\%Ak^B 
been  done  for  several  hundred  years  before,  from  the  da.^%  o(  ^w 
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to  that  time.  Thus  it  pleased  Ood  to  order  it  in  his  great  nvisdom 
and  goodness,  because  then  there  was  greater  need  of  them. 
With  regard  to  Elijah,  to  give  the  greater  weight  to  his  prophetic 
mission,  God  having  determined  to  punish  that  guilty  people  with 
a  most  grievous  dearth  and  famine  for  their  wicKraness  and 
idolatry,  a  punishment  which  had  been  threatened  in  that  case 
in  the  law  itself,  Deut.  xxviii.  23,  so  ordered  it  that  it  should  be 
brought  on  at  Elijah's  word,  and  removed  at  his  prayer.  Upon 
a  solemn  appeal  to  heaven  he  gave  a  most  illustrious  testimony 
to  him  as  his  faithful  prophet  and  servant,  in  the  sight  of  the 
king  and  all  the  people  at  Mount  Carmel.  Two  companies  of 
men  that  were  sent  one  after  another  to  seize  him,  were  at 
his  word  consumed  by  '  fire  from  heaven.'  *  He  raised  the 
dead,'  and  was  himself  at  length  taken  bodily  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  into  heaven.  Elisha,  that  succeeded  him  in  the  prophetical 
office,  had  his  divine  mission  confirmed  by  no  less  extraordinary 
attestations.  At  his  word  the  unwholesome  waters  and  barren  soli 
had  new  qualities  given  them.  At  his  word  the  Syrian  Naaman 
was  healed  of  his  leprosy,  and  his  own  servant,  Gehazi,  struck  with 
it  in  a  moment,  as  a  punishment  for  his  baseness  and  falsehood. 
He  was  enabled,  as  well  as  Elijah,  '  to  raise  the  dead,*  which  seems 
to  be  an  act  of  dominion  and  power  peculiar  to  God  himself,  the 
Lord  of  nature  and  governor  of  the  world.  He  gave  the  most  ex- 
traordinary proofs  of  a  divine  inspiration  and  supernatural  know- 
ledge, in  his  disclosing  to  the  king  of  Israel  the  councils  which  the 
king  of  Syria  took  in  his  bed-chamber.  At  a  time  when  the  armies 
of  three  kings  were  ready  to  perish,  he  foretold  both  that  imme- 
diately they  should  have  abundance  of  water,  of  which  they  stood 
in  the  utmost  need,  and  that  they  should  obtain  victory  over  their 
enemies,  when  there  was  no  human  appearance  of  either.  When 
Samaria  was  besieged  by  a  vast  host  of  Syrians,  and  reduced  to 
the  extremity  of  distress  by  famine,  and  no  human  succour  near, 
he  expressly  declared,  in  the  name  of  God,  that  the  next  day  there 
should  be  such  a  plenty  of  all  things,  that  a  lord  that  stood  by 
thought  it  scarce  possible  to  be  effected,  even  if  God  should  open 
the  heaven ^a,  and  pour  down  provisions  upon  them  from  thence. 
And  he  also  foretola  that  that  loixl  himself  should  see  it,  but  should 
not  eat  of  it.  And  both  these  things  were  literally  fulfilled,  which 
it  was  impossible  for  any  human  knowledge  to  foresee.  With  regard 
to  the  destruction  of  Ahab's  family,  Elijah  had  by  divine  inspi- 
ration expressly  denounced  it  to  Ahab  himself  many  years  before  it 
happeneo,  and  had  foretold  Ahab's  own  death  with  this  particular 
circumstance,  that  the  *  dogs  should  lick  his  blood  where  that  of 
Naboth  had  been  shed.*  It  was  also  revealed  to  him  that  Jehu 
should  be  king  over  Israel  near  twenty  years  before  it  happened, 
and  he  was  commanded  to  anoint  him,  that  is,  to  cause  him  to  be 
anointed  ;  for  he  was  not  to  do  it  immediately  himself,  since  the 
time  appointed  for  it  in  the  divine  providence  was  not  yet  come; 
but  he  was  to  appoint  Elisha  to  do  it,  who  was  to  succeed  htm  in 
"re prophetical  omce.     Accordvugl^,  yjVv^ti  vW  ^^fi»ao\i came  which 


God  asv  fit  far  rwraitmg  tbe  lust  «eiasiirf-ituix  bMi  tewr^  Miiniiitfsrd 
SO  kMig  faefere,  liic  jm-af^tet  £iiiii&  ^ns;  pm  iqion  n  Vh  ihr  same  c«- 
traordumy  davmt  unpnHiF-  and  maxiusim  br  which  Jie  iRr»  «n&hM 
to  work  rarii  mt^amifiiinic  ]nixBci&'  uixwt  uh  bmnac  |%r»wf!r  ^^  |ieN 
form,  and  to  fareiei  'dmurs  mIbovc  tiie  iCBch  of  mu  xd  iofe»&.  And 
indeed,  the  qrciumaauceS'  of  'Qie  a&ir  ifieli.  ami  ibe  iDaiiii(!r  tt 
brioging  it  aboizL^  ^iomifd  tiua  ^leirc'  ivas  an  eBrafvdnxaiT  band  «f 
God  in  it.  Eik^  autw  sent  a  |cno&  Xf  •  caL  om  .Vdw  «  a  sadd^gi 
from  the  ooaapaixy  mhert  ht  was  samig,  and  axiann  hmi  kiac^  ta>d 
then  the  naan  tiai  did  it  &td.  Upcoi  ihi^  J^a  wa$^  nmne^baie^, 
and  as  it  were  in  a  iiKimesni..  nt^LncmrtBOgad  \nr  ail  the  captains  and 
the  wboie  armT,  thongk  the3<e  dcie^  noi  jijijieu'  to  bai^  been  annr 
previous  ooooeit,  nor  anj  sfce^  taktai  to  prqmre  matters  far  «9idi  a 
revolatioD.  This  is  a  moift  sorprisinr  event,  and  wliicb  sni$3  he 
ascribed  to  an  enraommanr  infinenoe  of  diime  prcindence.  It 
was  scarce  possib&e  to  inesee  m  a  human  way  that  this  w^cmiM  ka«^ 
had  SQch  an  effect.  It  raiher  might  huvt  been  thought  that  it 
would  have  expoaed  the  prcf>het  hmHietf,  and  pohapss  to  nse  oisr 
author's  expressaons,  *  have  endangered  the  whcAe  order.*  Bat  the 
prophet  Eiisha,  who  was  aasared  that  it  wns  fnom  God,  was  not  at 
all  solicitous  aboot  the  issne  of  it,  sioce  he  very  well  knew  mhat  the 
event  wonld  be,  without  taking  any  of  the  measures  or  preciatioDS 
that  would  have  been  necessary,  if  the  affidr  had  depended  mffelv 
on  the  management  of  human  policy.  As  to  this  writer^s  sneer, 
that  the  '  king,  queen,  and  aU  the  house  of  Ahab  were  most  r^ 
ligiously  murdered  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;*  if  Jehu  had  executed 
the  sentence  denounced  against  the  house  of  Ahab,  merely  in  obe* 
dience  to  the  command  of  God,  aiul  not  firom  a  principle  oiT  prime 
ambition  or  cruelty,  it  would  have  been  no  more  a  crime,  ikut  to  be 
accounted  murder,  than  it  is  for  a  person  commissioned  by  a  just 
king  or  magistrate  to  put  male^ctors  to  death  in  execution  of  the 
righteous  sentence  pronounced  against  them. 

Our  author  before  this  had  represented  the  prophet  Elisha's  ma- 
nagement with  Hazael  the  chief  captain  of  tlie  king  of  Syria,  as  a 
remarkable  proof  that  the  prophets  brought  about  their  own  predic* 
tions,  by  accomplishing  in  a  natural  way  what  they  had  resolved 
upon  before,  see  pp.  3()6,  307.  The  account  he  gives  of  this  mat* 
ter  is  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  one  entire  misrepresentation, 
as  any  one  will  find  that  will  compare  it  with  the  account  given  us 
in  the  place  he  himself  refers  to,  2  Kings  viii.  7,  &c.  He  supposes 
the  present  which  Benhadad  the  king  of  Syria  ordered  Hazael  to 
give  to  the  prophet  (the  magnificence  of  which  was  such  as  be- 
came a  king)  to  have  been  a  bribe  from  Hazael  himself,  though  he 
does  not  tell  us  what  the  bribe  was  given  him  for,  or  what  could 
be  Hazael's  view  in  it.  Was  it  in  Llisha^s  power  to  set  whomso- 
ever he  would  on  the  throne  of  Syria  too,  as  he  would  persuade  us 
it  was  in  the  power  of  the  prophets,  by  their  interest  and  influonco, 
to  make  whom  they  pleased  kings  of  Israel?  lie  repreKcntn  it  an 
if  Elisha's  telling  Hazael  that  he  should  be  king  oV  Svvuv,  >nv\<k  *  Vci 
show  himself  not  ungrateful  for  what  he  had  taken  ol  l\\c  cw\>V.v\\Xi% 
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But  if  the  present  had  an  influence  upon  him,  it  should  rather  ban 
bribed  him  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  king,  who  had  ordered  that 
present  to  be  given  him,  than  of  the  captain  who  only  delivered  it 
to  him  from  the  king.  The  prophet  showed  the  exactness  of  his 
foreknowledge  and  divine  inspiration  by  the  answer  he  gave  to 
Hazael,  whereby  he  let  him  know,  that  the  king  should  not  die 
of  the  disease,  and  yet  that  he  should  certainly  die  some  other  way: 
as  accordingly  he  did  by  the  hand  of  Hazael,  who  in  all  prolMi- 
bility  had  already  concerted  measures  for  securing  the  crown  to 
himself  upon  Benhadad's  death,  and  had  resolved  to  hasten  his 
death.  And  the  prophet  here  gives  him  to  understand,  that  he 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  design  he  had  formed  ;  and  then  proceeds 
to  tell  him  what  execrable  cruelties  he  knew  he  would  be  guilty  of 
against  the  people  of  Israel,  when  he  should  be  kine  of  Syria. 
l^is  writer  indeed  thinks  proper  to  represent  it  as  if  Hazael  had 
at  that  time  no  design  against  his  master's  life  or  crown  at  all,  but 
was  put  upon  it  by  the  prophet,  who  ^  sent  him  away  after  having 
given  him  sufficient  instructions  what  he  was  to  do,  that  is,  that 
he  was  to  murder  his  master,  and  seize  the  crown.  And  in  order 
to  account  for  the  prophet's  putting  Hazael  upon  this  murder  and 
treason,  he  tells  us,  that  it  *  is  plain  that  Elisha  here  put  Hazael 
into  a  most  effectual  way  to  obtain  the  kingdom,  in  hopes  that,  hav« 
ing  been  indebted  to  him  for  the  crown,  he  would  favour  his  coun- 
try, and  put  an  end  to  the  war  against  Israel.'  And  accordingly 
he  represents  him  as  having  *  taken  his  vows  and  protestations,  that 
if  he  should  happen  (i.  e.,  if  he  should  be  king  of  Syria)  he  would 
favour  Israel.'  Thus  he  is  willing  for  /)nce  to  allow  the  prophet  to 
have  been  a  patriot,  and  a  friend  to  his  country,  that  he  may  bring 
him  in  for  having  a  hand  in  the  death  of  the  king  of  Syria.  But 
this  is  a  piece  of  history  entirely  of  the  author's  own  making.  For 
there  is  not  a  word  of  it  in  the  account  given  us  of  this  matter 
in  the  sacred  records.  Nor  can  any  thing  be  more  absurd  than 
to  suppose  that  the  prophet  ^put  Hazael  into  the  most  effec- 
tual way  to  obtain  the  kingdom,  in  hopes  that  he  would  favour  his 
country,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war  against  Israel,'  when  he  very 
well  knew  that  Hazael  would  prove  a  greater  plague  to  Israel  than 
xdl  the  kings  that  had  been  before  him.  How  far  the  prophet 
was  from  contributing  to  Hazael's  advancement  to  the  throne,  is 
evident  from  the  great  sorrow  and  concern  the  prospect  of  it  gave 
him.  He  wept  to  think  of  the  cruel  devastations  that  Hazael 
would  make  in  Israel,  and  the  calamities  he  would  bring  upon 
that  people.  '  I  know,'  says  he,  '  the  evil  thou .  wilt  do  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,'  8cc.  Our  author  here  gives  us  a  cast  of  his  art, 
which  may  let  us  see  what  fair  dealing  we  are  to  expect  from  him ; 
for  whereas  the  prophet  saith,  ^  I  know,'  he  represents  it  as  if  he 
had  only  said,  '  I  fear,'  and  had  spoken  of  it  as  a  thing  of  which  he 
was  uncertain.  But  he  plainly  speaks  of  it  as  of  a  thin&c  which  he 
was  absolutely  assured  of  by  revelation  from  God  himself:  and  this 
^  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  that  good  man  and  worthy  patriot  All 
that  can  be  concluded  from  ihe  viVioVi^  ^\at^  \%  QKi\]\^  one  hand,  the 
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tain  kaoviciie?  or  fidnre  dfHuifc  -ixcraDTaiaanir  jaminiiincsmsa  » 
him  horn  Gii  hiiraeif ;  jdu.  jk  "He  jttitf  winu  iis^.pi9iu  luinift^ 
nitjr  and  kwe  m  hui  (snmmr.  Ana  'ina' .»  i  saaiiessi  pnjMC  iuiufi^ 
manj  odfeos  ciiac  aueiic  le  mducsct  :liac  itie  :tmi^>  ^nstucmi  i)^ 
the  iwoyhL'ti  wnm,  nuc  'if  cter  iwa  jiugimug,  inii  utal  '3Mv  iiii 
not  ■mrIt  ixesii  dim^  vitii  x  Trcfr  -s  zsLMut  JuaKorcs  "u  ji.^.:tiat^ 
plish  wka  dHv  had  gjiuireu.  tuMSL  jebie :  :tiQu^«i  :tiis^  vnoff  aiiwc 
mbsonUj  pradnce*  dii»  fioT  mscmirs  is  x  smur  jr  x :  buc  *innr 
foretold  tacB^  bwaHWP  tiiev  knew  ly  -iiTiiie  inspiniatni  chey  wuuiil 
oertainlj  camt  va  piiw  Many  if  :iie  dimir^  diey  oirecuid  wen 
things  which  ws  liiBieTaeafiie  oi  tbemiseivesk  jnii  woicit  :n«y 
woold  ^kadkw  hsve  prsvcntefU  :f  ic  iiaii  'ias)iBiiied  iipim  meir  v7«»it 
choice,  as  oo  dosbc  Easoa  wonia  iuve  iums  Hazatsi'^s  jav;uic«iiMitt 
to  the  throne  of  Syn&. 

The  tame  prophet  Bisha  xtek  i  istiier  proor^if  (iitf  ai^iae  tifr-^ 
spirationy  in  that,  when  his  cnmnsrj  wa»  DeuuLifa  to  tde  (tJiOKiniMt 
miaefy  and  diacreaa.  and  ieemeci  rained  beyniui  re«in»s>  chcvo^  thpr 
Gonqueats  and  cimscacuna  madt  by  HazaeL  aa«i  ht&  soicv^K^uri^ 
he  expceashr  iiofetoid  when,  be  was  :icoa  hi&  deadi-hed.  the  w\»t!^iiff< 
ful  change  that  woskl  aoon  hacpen  in  xj£urs  by  the  ^^iortctti^  ^«i> 
tones  of  Joaah  kioe  of  Isaei  over  the  Syriatt*^  and  &xe€v4U  pc^ 
cisely  the  nomber  of  Ticaariea  be  sfaoold  ofacain,  vtz^  tkit  hif  ^houKI 
vanquish  the  Syrians  tbaice.  And  I  snppcse  thu  writer  wtU  :»»^r\>^ 
pretend,  that  in  thia  case  too  the  prophet  t4x>k  care  lo  act«>tuph«K 
nis  own  predictions  in  a  natmai  way,  and  eoabled  iW  l$nftett(«i  i^> 
beat  the  Syrians  thrice  after  bis  own  defiih.  And  b<^n^  bv  ihe 
way  I  would  obserre,  how  hi  that  brave  priuvv  Jodju>ji  >h«j^  tf\>ui 
looking  upon  the  prophets  as  the  great  enenites  and  di^urU^r^  \^' 
their  country,  and  the  authors  of  all  the  mischiets  ami  \.njilaiuilHf« 
that  befel  the  state.  He  rather  legarded  theoi  a;^  the  )^aUsS.|  d^ 
fence  and  protection  of  the  country  by  their  excelleul  couiviel^  Aud 
by  their  prayers  and  prevakncy  with  God,  as  apnears  tnmi  the 
lamentation  he  made  over  the  dying  prophet  Elu^n,  the  father 
and  head  of  the  prophets  at  that  time.  He  wept  over  hisi  tUee* 
and  said,  *  O  my  father,  my  father,  the  chariot  of  l«uraeU  aiui  the 
horsemen  thereof/  2  Kings  xiii.  1-4 — 19.  The  very  woitl  thttt 
£li8ha  himself  had  used  coQceraing  the  prophet  Elijah  when  he 
was  taken  up  into  heaven. 

The  reign  of  Jeroboam  that  followed  was  a  sucoesalul  niu)  |vlo- 
rious  one.  Our  author  takes  notice  of  this,  and  ut\or  havin|i[  ob- 
served that  *  this  king  was  as  great  an  cncourager  of  idolatry  an 
any  that  had  been  before  him,'  (which  is  not  true,  for  ho  only  Tol-* 
lowed  the  sin  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  whioh  conMirttetl  in 
worshipping  the  true  God  after  a  wrong  manner,  whereas  the  liouutt 
of  Ahab  had  introduced  the  worship  of  Baal,  and  tlio  hoathmi 
deities,  which  was  an  express  and  open  revolting  from  the  (iod  of 
Israel)  he  adds,  that  Uhis  makes  it  evident,  that  the  tolomti 
(he  should  have  said  the  establisbmenfi  for  this  wan  rev\ll>|  VU^  c^ 
of  idolatry^  bad  not  been  the  real  cause  of  the  ruu\  um  Ol\^n^ 
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lion  of  this  countiy  for  above  two  hundred  years  back  :'  as  if  Jerob(v 
am's  idolatry  was  the  cause  of  his  success.  But  all  that  can  be  ga- 
thered from  Jeroboam's  prosperity  and  success,  which  had  been  plainly 
foretold  by  the  prophet  Jonah,  2  Kings  xiv.  25,  is,  that  as  the  Isra- 
elites had  been  afBicted  for  their  sins  through  the  just  judgment 
of  God,  so  now  it  pleased  him  in  his  great  mercy  to  give  them  a 
respite  from  their  calamities,  and  to  try  what  influence  his  good- 
ness and  indulgence  would  have  upon  them ;  to  which  it  is  ex- 
pressly ascribed,  ver.  26,  27.  But  they  made  a  wrong  use  of 
their  prosperity  :  and  it  appears  from  the  lively  admonitions  of  the 
prophets,  who  lived  at  that  time,  that  all  manner  of  vice  and  wick- 
edness abounded  among  them.  And  this  their  abusing  the  divine 
goodness,  and  being  neither  reclaimed  by  his  mercies  nor  judg- 
ments to  repentance,  at  last  ended  in  their  utter  ruin.  As  to  what 
this  author  remarks,  that  '  Jeroboam  had  restored  the  observation 
of  all  the  sacrifices  and  festivals  of  Egypt ;'  there  is  nothing  of  this 
in  the  account  given  us  of  his  reign.  It  is  probable  indeed  that 
he  continued  the  feasts  which  the  first  Jeroboam  had  appointed. 
But  these  seem  only  in  imitation  of  those  instituted  in  tne  law  of 
Moses  with  a  small  variation.  See  1  Kings  xii.  32,  33.  Accord- 
ingly it  appears  from  the  prophet  Hosea,  who  prophesied  in  the 
days  of  Jeroboam  the  Second,  that  in  Israel  at  that  tirae  they 
had  their  new  moons  and  sabbath,  and  solemn  feasts.  He  speaks 
of  their  wine-offerings  and  sacrifices  to  the  Lord  Jehovah  ;  and  of 
the  feast  of  the  Lord,  and  solemn  day  as  celebrated  among  them, 
Hos.  ii.  4,  5,  11.  And  Amos,  who  prophesied  at  the  same  time, 
talks  of  their  tithes  and  free-will  offerings,  their  feast  days,  and 
solemn  assemblies,  Amos  iv.  4,  5.  I  shall  not  examine  the  way 
our  author  takes  to  account  for  Jeroboam's  victories  over  the  Sy« 
rians :  nor  his  chronology  that  within  five  or  six  years  after  this 
king^s  death,  the  Assyrians  destroyed  Damascus,  whereas  it  miti^ht 
be  plainly  shown  that  it  was  above  forty  years  after  his  death  that 
this  happened.  The  confusions  and  civil  wars  that  followed  the 
death  ot  Jeroboam,  he  would  gladly  attribute  to  the  intrigues  of 
the  prophets,  though  there  is  not  one  word  or  circumstance  in  the 
history  that  can  afiord  the  least  pretence  for  such  a  suspicion. 

After  having  laid  the  ruin  and  captivity  of  Israel  to  the  charge  of 
the  prophets,  though  if  the  Israelites  had  complied  with  their  advice 
and  exhortations  their  ruin  had  been  prevented  ;  he  next  takes  notice 
of  the  bloody  war  between  Israel  and  Judah,  which  he  tells  us 
lasted  two  hundred  and  sixty  years,  that  is,  during  the  whole  time 
that  the  kingdom  of  Israel  subsisted.  And  this  also  he  represents 
as  he  had  done  all  the  rest,  as  a  war  carried  on  upon  the  account 
of  religion,  and  endeavours  to  interest  the  prophets  in  it,  whom  he 
represents  as  doing  all  they  could  to  restore  the  kin^om  to  the 
house  of  David,  pp.  320,  321.  But  all  that  he  here  onereth  is  one 
continued  misrepresentation.  The  war  between  Israel  and  Jodah 
was  so  far  from  being  perpetual  and  uninterrupted  as  he  would  hare 
V8  to  believe,  that  we  have  no  account  of  any  war  between  them 
"  om  the  days  of  Baasha  and  Xs?l  Vo  \^^  \Am^  ^i  ^\naziata  and 
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Joasfa^  which  was  the  space  of  above  an  hundred  years.  Nor  was 
there  any  war  again  between  them  from  that  time  till  the  reign  of 
Ahaz»  which  was  above  fourscore  years  more.  And  whereas  he 
represents  the  kings  of  Judah,  or  the  house  of  David,  as  all  along 
aggressors  in  the  war,  and  as  '  taking  a  merciless  and  outrageous 
method  with  Israel  afler  the  revolt,  the  very  contrary  is  true. 
For  though  Rehoboam  at  first  levied  a  great  army  with  a  design 
to  reduce  Israel  to  his  obedience,  he  desisted  from  it  upon  the  re- 
presentation made  to  him  by  the  prophet  Shemaiah,  2  Ghron. 
xi.  4.  And  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  war  which  was  after- 
wards carried  on  between  Jeroboam  and  him,  and  his  son  Abijah 
after  him,  was  owing  to  Jeroboam's  own  ambition,  who  thought, 
as  being  much  more  powerful,  to  have  wrested  Judah  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  house  of  David.  Baasha  was  the  aggressor  in  the 
war  between  him  and  Asa,  out  of  the  jealousy  he  conceived  against 
him,  because  many  of  the  Israelites  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  wor* 
ship.  The  same  maybe  observed  concerning* the  war  carried  on 
between  Israel  and  Judah  in  the  days  of  Aliaz.  Pekab  king  of 
Israel  was  the  aggressor,  and  Joined  forces  with  the  king  of  Syria. 
Vast  numbers  of  the  people  of^^  Judah  were  then  taken  captive,  and 
used  in  the  most  merciless  manner,  till  upon  the  lively  represen- 
tations made  to  the  chief  men  of  Israel  by  the  prophet  Oded, 
they  dismissed  them,  and  treated  them  with  great  humanity.  See 
2  Chron.  xxviii.  9 — 15.  From  whence  it  appears  how  falsely  he 
represents  the  prophets  as  all  along  fomenting  the  war  between 
Israel  and  Judah.  For  as  the  prophets  declared  against  Reho- 
boam*s  warring  against  Israel,  so  afterwards  they  equally  declared 
against  the  cruelty  the  Israelites  used  against  their  brethren  in 
Judah:  and  thus  showed  themselves  true  friends  to  both.  And 
whereas  he  represents  the  kings  of  Judah  at  the  instigation  of  the 
prophets  as  entering  '  into  an  alliance  first  with  the  Syrians  or  Ara« 
mites,  and  then  with  the  Assyrians  in  order  to  bring  back  the  re-* 
volted  tribes,  and  force  them  to  a  compliance,  or  else  to  root  them 
cot  of  the  land;'  it  happens,  that  in  ooth  those  cases  the  kings  of 
Judah  made  those  alliances,  not  to  obtain  dominion  over  Israel, 
but  to  defend  themselves  when  invaded  by  Israel ;  as  appears  from 
the  account  given  of  Asa's  alliance  with  the  Syrians,  1  Kings  xv. 
17 — 19.  And  of  Ahaz's  alliance  with  the  Assyrians,  2  Kings  xvt« 
5—9.  And  if  those  alliances,  as  he  tells  us,  ended  in  the  ruin  both 
of  Israel  and  Judah,  the  prophets  are  not  chargeable  with  this, 
since  they  did  not  approve  those  alliances.  And  here,  by  the  way, 
we  may  observe  the  great  consistency  of  this  writer,  who  p.  303, 
brings  it  as  a  charge  against  the  propnets,  that  they  weakened  and 
destroyed  their  country  by  causing  the  kin^  that  heavkened  to 
their  counsels  to  breaK  all  their  alliances  with  the  neighbouring 
nations,  as  not  thinking  it  lawful  to  maintain  any  peace  or 
friendship  with  idolaters:  and  yet  pp.  S21,  322,  represents  it  as 
owing  to  the  counsels  of  the  prophets  that  the  kings  of  Judah  en- 
tered into  alliances  with  the  Syrians  and  Assyrians ;  and  ih^lVJcv^^^ 
politics  of  the  prophets  occasioned  the  destruction  o?  \s\^^\  ^xA 
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Judah ;  when  the  truth  is,  neither  of  these  is  fairly  represented. 
For  on  the  one  hand,  the  prophets  never  advised  or  approved  tbe 
alliances  he  speaks  of  with  the  Syrians  and  Assyrians;  and  od 
the  other  hand,  they  never  absolutely  condemned  all  alliances  with 
foreign  nations,*  nor  urged  them  to  break  their  alliances  with  them 
under  pretence  that  they  were  idolaters.  See  in  what  strong  terms 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  represents  the  great  guilt  of  king  Zedekiah  in 
breaking  the  oath  and  covenant  he  had  made  with  the  king  of  Ba- 
bylon, and  the  judgments  he  denounces  against  him  for  it,  Ezek. 
xvii.  12  ;  see  also  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  13. 

Thus  have  I  gone  through  the  author's  long  invective,  the  design 
of  which  is  to  represent  the  prophets  as  the  great  disturbers  of 
their  country,  and  the  principal  authors  of  all  its  miseries,  and  of 
its  final  ruin ;  and  which  for  a  mixture  of  false  history,  and  mali- 
cious calumny,  can  hardly  be  paralleled. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

His  charge  agunst  the  prophets  that  lived  hefore  the  Asajriaii  captivity,  that  thej  d#* 
claimed  odIj  againat  idolatrj,  and  not  against  the  other  vices  and  immoralities  of  tbe 
people.  The  falsehood  of  this  shown.  The  excellent  scheme  of  religion  and  morals 
taught  by  the  ancient  prophets.  His  pretence  that  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jewa  frtm 
the  time  of  M osei  to  Ezra  wero  Sadducees  or  Deiatical  Materialists ;  and  that  they 
received  the  first  notions  of  a  fbturo  state  from  the  Persian  magi,  examined.  His  ac- 
count of  the  change  introduced  into  the  Jewish  religion  at  that  time  shown  to  be 
groundless  and  absurd.  A  future  state  implied  in  the  law,  and  dl  along  believed 
among  the  people,  and  clearly  intimated  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets.  This  proved 
from  several  passages. 

The  remaining  charges  our  pretended  moral  philosopher  brings 
against  the  prophets  will  admit  of  an  easy  discussion.  Though  he  re- 
presents it  as  the  design  of  the  prophetical  institution  to  '  preach 
up  moral  righteousness/  and  '  keep  the  people  to  the  moral  law,' 
yet  he  saith,  that  'from  David's  rebellions,'  as  he  calls  it, '  to  the 
Assyrian  captivity,  for  the  space  of  above  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  it  is  wonderful  to  observe  how  little  these  ancient  prophets 
declaimed  against  the  vices  and  immoralities  of  the  people,'  And 
after  having  mentioned  several  heinous  crimes  and  vices,  he  ob-  - 
serves,  that  these  are  scarce  taken  notice  of,  and  in  the  mean  while, 
nothing  in  a  manner  is  declared  against  but  idolatry,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  fire  and  sword  [urged]  as  the  most  proper  and  only  effec- 

*  See  concerning  this  w\ial\i«i\!b.\M«ii  o\Mk«tved  above,  p.  84, 
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tual  means  of  rooting  it  out'  He  is  pleased  indeed  to  add,  that 
I  after  the  Assyrian  captivity  the  few  prophets  that  were  left  talked 
in  another  strain ;  and  urged  the  necessity  of  not  only  abstaining 
From  idolatry,  but  of  a  true  national  repentance  and  a  strict  regard 
to  the  moral  law,  and  no  reh'ance  upon  sacrifices  and  priestly  aoso* 
lutions-     See  pp.  323,  324. 

One  would  wonder  with  what  front  this  writer  could  pretend  to 
advance  such  an  assertion  as  this:  since  it  is  impossible  to  look 
into  the  prophetical  writings,  and  not  be  convinced  that  the  same 
spirit  every  where  appears  in  all  the  prophets  that  lived  before  and 
after  the  Assjrrian  captivity,  the  same  2eal  against  vice  and  wick^ 
edness,  the  same  concern  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  interest 
of  true  religion  and  moral  goodness.  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Micah 
incontestably  lived  and  prophesied  before  the  destruction  of  Samaria, 
and  the  carrying  away  Israel  captive  by  the  Assyrians ;  and  they  all 
expressly  foretold  that  destruction  and  captivity,  and  that  as  a 
punishment,  not  only  for  their  idolatry,  but  for  their  other  immo- 
ralities and  wickedness.  They  particularly  mention  swearing,  lying, 
injustice,  cruelty,  bribery,  covetousness,  oppression  of  the  poor, 
luxury,  drunkenness,  whoredom,  adultery,  &c.  for  which  they  re- 
prove them  with  a  noble  zeal  and  impartial  freedom,  without  respect 
of  persons,  or  flattering  the  mreat  men  more  than  the  meanest  of^the 
people.  And  it  is  observe^ble  that  they  inveigh  more  frequently 
against  their  other  vices  and  crimes  than  against  their  idolatry 
itself,  particularly  the  prophets  Amos  and  Micah  do  so.  And  they 
urge  them  in  the  most  pathetical  manner  to  the  practice  of  uni- 
versal righteousness,  justice,  mercy,  &c.  and  let  them  know  that 
without  this  their  sacrifices  would  be  of  no  avail,  and  expressly 
declare  the  preference  of  moral  duties  to  mere  ritual  observances.* 
Nor  do  th6y  once  insist  upon  that  which  he  represents  as  the  only 
thing  they  urged,  viz.  the  necessity  of  fire  and  sword  as  the  only 
proper  and  e&ctual  means  of  rooting  out  idolatry.  That  eminent 
prophet  Isaiah  prophesied  many  years  before  the  Assyrian  captivity, 
though  he  also  continued  to  prophesv  after  it,  and  the  same  spirit 
every  where  appears  in  all  his  prophecies.  Every  where  doth  he 
strongly  reprove  sins  and  vices  of  all  kinds,  and  exhorteth  to  real 
repentance,  and  universal  righteousness  and  true  holiness  in  the  most 
noble,  and  solemn,  and  pathetical  manner.  This  sufficiently  shows 
with  how  little  regard  to  truth  or  decency  this  Writer  ventures  to 
charge  the  prophets  that  lived  before  the  Assyrian  captivity,  as  de- 
claring against  nothing  but  idolatry.  I  shall  not  mention  the  pro- 
phets that  lived  after  that  time,  particularly  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel, 
because  the  author  himself  owns,  that  they  urged  the  necessity 
Df  a  true  national  repentance,  and  a  strict  regard  to  the  moral  law. 
And  indeed  it  is  impossible  there  should  be  stronger  declarations 
to  this  purpose,  than  are  to  be  frequently  met  with  in  th^ise  pro- 

•  See  for  aU  this,  Hos.  ir.  1-^S,  11 ;  tI.  6,  8  ;  vii.  1,  4,  5  ;  x.  12;  xiu  6.    Amosii. 
6—8;  iii.lO;ir.  1,10-^12;  v.  14, 15. 21— 24  ;  vi.  S— 6  :  viii.  4--«i    M.\C^\\.\»^\ 
ui.  2—4,  9— 1« ;  ri.  6-8,  10—13;  viL  f— 6. 
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phetical  writings.  And  yet  afterwards,  in  the  very  same  paee  where 
he  seems  to  acquit  the  latter  prophets  of  the  cnarge  he  nad  ad- 
vanced against  the  former,  he  really  involves  all  the  prophets  in 
general  in  the  same  accusation.  For  he  hath  the  confidence  to 
tell  us,  that  the  principal  cause  of  the  great  corruption  of  manners 
among  the  Jews  after  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity 
was  owing  to  this,  that  *  they  had  never  been  told  before  of  any 
thing  but  idolatry,  as  the  cause  of  all  their  miseries  and  calamities 
hitherto ;  and  that  all  manner  of  vices  and  moral  wickedness  had 
been  approved  and  justified  in  David  their  great  pattern  and  ex- 
emplar, p.  328.  An  assertion  as  false  as  any  thing  in  his  whole 
book,  ana  I  think  I  need  say  no  worse  of  it. 

It  is  in  the  same  spirit  of  calumny  that  he  represents  the  pro- 
phets as  requiring  only  ^  an  external  obedience  to  the  moral  taw, 
without  regarding  the  principle  from  which  it  proceeded,  or  whether 
it  was  free  or  forced,'  p.  334.    To  this  I  need  only  oppose  what 
he  himself  acknowledgeth,  that  '  it  may  be  proved  from  innumer- 
able testimonies  out  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  that  an  inward 
npiritual  principle  of  obedience  as  necessary  to  a  state  of  true  reli- 
gion and  virtue^  was  all  along  understood  and  insisted  on  during 
the  legal  economy,'  p.  34.     And  whereas  in  the  passage  above 
cited  he  goes  on  to  tell  us^  that  *  mortification  and  self-denial,  and 
a  faith  which  can  support  men  under  adversity  and   above  the 
world,  an  inward  punty  of  the  heart  and  affections,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  universal  benevolence  and  charity,  moral  truth,  righteous- 
ness and  peace  with  all  men,  from  the  prospect  of  immortality  and 
a  future  state  of  spiritual  happiness  to  be  enjoyed  with  God  and 
the  angels ;  this  is  a  religion  which  those  holy  men  the  Naioth 
prophets  never  understood  or  taught :'  it  is  certain  that  no  where 
IS  the  necessity  of  an  inward  purity  of  the  heart  and  affections,  or 
of  moral  truth  and  righteousness  more  strongly  inculcated  than  in 
those  admirable  writings,  no  where  can  be  found  nobler  expressions 
of  a  lively  faith  and  trust  in  God,  even  under  the  greatest  afflictions 
and  adversities^  and  of  holy  love  to  him,  and  zeal  for  his  glory.    A 
merciful,  a  kind  and  charitable  disposition  of  mind  towards  our 
neighbour,  is  there  also  frequently  urged  as  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  character  of  a  good  man,  and  as  an  essential  part  of  true  re- 
ligion.**^     And  when  all  people  and  nations  are  so  often   called 
upon  to  bless  and  praise  the  Lord,  and  to  rejoice  in  him :  when 
so  earnest  a  desire  is  frequently  expressed,  that  God's  way  might  I 
be  known  upon  earth,  and  his  salvation  unto  all  nations;  when  i\ 
the  happiness  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  is  so  often  described  by  L 
its  being  a  state  of  universal  benevolence  and  peace,  and  mutual  L 
good  will  among  mankind,  and  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews  are  repre-  \'^ 
sented  as  sharing  in  the  glorious  benefits  of  it ;  I  cannot  but  think  j^ 
.this  discovers  in  the  prophets,  a  spirit  of  extensive  benevc^cc;  |^ 

'bp 

*  See  the  wbole  lyiii.  chapter  of  Isaiah,  Psal.  zzxtii.  21,  26  ;  cxii.  4  ;  Hot.  li,  6; , 
Mic.  vi,  8  :  Dan.  iw.  tl ;  Zech,  vii.  9.  j ' - 
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having  in  view  the  universal  happiness  and  good  of  all  mankind, 
and  not  merely  confined  to  that  ot  their  own  nation. 

What  he  mentions  concerning  the  prospect  of  immortality,  and 
a  future  state  of  happiness,  as  a  thing  which  the  prophets  never 
understood  or  taught,  deserves  a  more  particular  consiaeration,  as 
it  is  a  charge  he  freouently  brings  against  the  whole  Old  Testa- 
ment dispensation.  He  expressly  declares,  that  before  the  time 
of  Esdras,  which  was  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  capti- 
vity, no  Jewish  writer,  priest,  or  prophet,  had  ever  mention^  a 
word  of  a  *  general  resurrection  and  a  judgment  of  good  and  bad 
men,  and  a  consequent  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,' 
p.  46.  And  that  '  from  the  days  of  Moses  till  the  time  of  Ezra, 
which  was  a  period  of  about  eleven  hundred  years,  the  whole  na- 
tion of  the  Jews  had  been  deistical  materialists  or  Sadducees,  and 
had  been  never  known  to  suffer  any  thing  for  religion^  because 
tliey  had  no  future  expectation  that  could  make  them  amends  for 
it*  And  that  it  might  oe  easilv  proved  that  the  Sadducees  in  the 
days  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  were  not  a  new  or  modem  sect 
lately  sprung  up  among  them,  but  the  true  remains  of  the  ancient 
Jews.'  And  he  had  observed  a  little  before,  that  '  it  was  in  the 
time  of  the  Persian  empire  that  a  great  change  of  reli^on  was  in- 
troduced among  the  Jews,  by  which  they  quitted  their  idolatry^  and 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  tne  re- 
surrection of  the  body,  a  final  judgment,  and  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments  for  good  and  bad  men.  And  that  after 
the  Jews  had  received  these  doctrines  from  the  Persian  magians, 
they  never  relapsed  into  idolatry  more,  but  suffered  martyrdom  for 
their  religion  with  the  same  constancy,  zeal,  and  firmness,  that  the 
Christians  have  done  since.'  pp.  440,  441. 

This  pretended  account  of  the  great  change  of  reli^on  amon^ 
the  Jews  after  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  which  was  owing  to  their 
conversation  with  the  Persian  magi,  only  shows  that  some  persons 
are  willing  to  take  up  with  any  scheme,  how  absurd  soever, 
that  seems  to  favour  the  prejudices  they  have  received  against 
the  holy  Scriptures.  It  is  true  indeed  that  the  body  of  the  Jewish 
nation  showed  a  more  general  aversion  to  idolatry  in  the  times 
after  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  in  which  they  had 
suffered  so  much  for  this  and  their  other  crimes  than  ever  they  had 
done  before.  But  can  any  thing  be  more  absurd  than  to  suppose, 
that  they  learned  this  aversion  to  idolatry  from  the  idolatrous 
Chaldeans,  or  from  the  Persian  magi,  the  adorers  of  the  sun  and 
of  fire  ?  and  whereas  he  takes  upon  him  to  affirm,  that  from  the 
days  of  Moses  till  the  time  of  Ezra,  none  of  the  Jews  had  ever 
been  known  to  suffer  any  thine  for  their  religion ;  not  to  mention 
several  of  the  prophets,  who  in  aefenoe  of  the  true  religion  and  the 
law  of  God,  exposed  Uiemselves  to  the  bitterest  persecutions,  and 
even  to  death  itself;  the  instances  of  Shadrach,  Meshech,  and 
Abednego,  and  of  Daniel,  are  illustrious  examples  of  constancy  in 
religion  in  opposition  to  all  the  terrors  of  this  world,  at  the  aaxnA 
time  that  the  wise  men  of  Babylon  complied  witb  t\\e  \do\%.\x^^^aik 
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injunctions^  As  to  hiis  insinuations  concerning  tlie  Jews  learning 
religion  from  the  Persian  magi,  if  a  change  of  religion  must  be  ad- 
mitted among  the  Jews,  it  ought  with  much  greater  probability  be 
supposed  that  they  learned  it  from  the  Babylonians  than  from  the 
Persians;  sinpe  during  their  long  captivity  in  Babylon,  the  body 
of  the  people  had  alitiost  forgotten  their  ancient  langua^,  and  had 
accustomed  themselves  to  that  of  the  Chaldeans.  But  it  is  certain 
that  they  did  not  adopt  their  religion,  which  was  idolatry,  on  the 
account  of  which,  as  well  as  for  injustice,  cruelty,  and  tyranny, 
judonent  is  denounced  against  Babylon  by  the  prophets.  When 
the  Jews  returned  from  Babylon,  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  under 
th^  conduct  of  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  which  was  before  they 
could  be  supposed  to  have  much  commerce  with  the  Persians, 
who  had  but  just  conquered  the  Babylonish  empire,  they  immedi- 
ately upon  their  return  set  up  their  old  religion,  according  to  the 
law  of  Moses.  And  afterwards  E^ra  and  Nehemiah,  who  came 
by  the  allowance  of  the  Persian  emperors,  did  not  reform  the  Jew- 
ish religion  and  polity,  by  bringing  it  to  the  model  of  other  coun- 
tries, but  by  bringing  all  things  as  near  as  possible  to  the  original 
constitution  as  appointed  in  that  law,  and  they  vigorously  opposed 
and  censured  every  deviation  from  it.  And  as  to  tnose  of  the  Jews 
that  did  not  return  to  Judea,  but  continued  still  dispersed  thcough- 
out  the  sevetal  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire,  it  appters,  that 
far  from  adopting  the  Persian  religion  as  their  own,  they  strictly 
adhered  to  their  own  particular  laws  and  custonis :  and  from  heaec 
it  was  that  Hainan  took  occasion  to  expose  them  to  the  public  htr 
tred,  and  procured  a  decree  for  their  extirpation.  Esth.  iii.  8. 
Any  one  that  considers  the  most  remarKable  and  distin^aishing 

Erinciples  of  the  Persian  ioiagi,  will  soon  observe  a  vast  differ^xx 
etween  them  and  the  Jews*  The  main  principle  of  the  magiai 
reli^on  was  the  acknowledgment  of  two  principles,  the  one  g(Mt 
and  the  other  evil,  both  of  which  they  acknowledged  to  be  gods, 
and  to  both  they  paid  their  adorations  :  which  was  entirely  con- 
trary to  the  very  fundamental  principle  of  the  Jewish  reliffioOi 
According  to  Dr«  Hyde's  own  account  of  the  ancient  Perwaoi, 
which  this  writer  refers  to,  they  fell  very  early  into  Sabiism,  m 
worshipping  the  host  of  heaven,  and  though  he  supposes  AbrahcBi 
to  have  reiormed  thisi  he  owns  that  after  a  time  they  relapsed 
into  it  again.  Though  [they  did  not  entirely  lose  the  knowledge  ol 
the  true  God,  yet  tiiey  paid  their  adorations  to  the  heavenly  lomi- 
liaries.  And  how  expressly  this  is  prohibited  in  the  law  oi  Mosei 
aiid  in  the  prophetical  writings,  none  that  ever  read  the  Scriptures 
needs  to  be  informed.  And  when  Magism  was  introduced  amoiir 
the  Persians,  still  they  worshipped  the  sun  and  the  fire.  And 
aomething  like  this  we  read  of  axnong  the  Jews  before  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity.  Some  of  their  idolatrous  kings  had  'priests  tMt 
.burnt  incense  to  the  sun  ;*  and  we  read  of  horses  which  they  hai 

Siiven  or  dedicated  to  the  sun,  which  that  great  reforming  kitf 
osiah  destroyed.  2  Kings  xxiii.  5,  11.    And  the  prophet  Ezdm 
^mong  other  abominations^  iepieB«a\Ad  tA  him  in  the  propheticil 
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vision  as  practised  at  Jerusalem,  even  bv  the  elders  of  the  people, 
a  little  beiore  the  utter  destruction  of  the  city  and  temple  oy  the 
*  Chaldeans,  saw  some  with  their  backs  towards  the  temple  of  the 
Lofd,  and  their  faces  towards  the  east,  worshipping  the  sun  toward 
the  east'  Ezek.  viii.  16.  But  this  as  well  as  all  other  kinds  of 
idolatrous  worship  after  their  return  from  the  captivitv,  was  held 
in  abomination  oy  the  Jews ;  though  one  should  thmk,  if  they 
had  learned  their  religion  from  the  rersiau  magi,  they  should  ra-^ 
ther  have  been  confirmed  in  it.  Add  to  this,  that  another  thing 
remarkable  amon^  the  Persians  was,  that  they  sacrificed  on  hilla 
and  high  places  m  the  open  air,  and  had  no  temples,*  whereas 
the  Jews  were  not  allowed  to  offer  sacrifices  on  high  places,  or 
any  where  but  at  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  showed  a  remark-^ 
able  seal  for  rebuilding  that  temple,  after  their  return  from  the 
captivity  notwithstanding  all  the  opposition  they  met  with  in  that 
undertaking. 

There  is  no  likelihood  therefore,  that  the  Jews  should  have 
learned  their  religion  from  the  Persian  magi,  to  some  of  whose 
main  principles  of  reli^on  they  had  the  utmost  aversion.     Indeed 
if  the  account  Dr.  Pndeaux  gives  of  Zoroaster,  and  the  reform- 
ation wrought  by  him  in  the  religion  of  the  Magians,  may  be  de^ 
pended  on,  it  seems  evident  that  the  very  reverse  of  our  author's 
supposition  is  true ;  and  that  instead  of  the  Jews  learning  their 
rebgion  from  the  Persian  magi,  or  Zoroaster,  he  derived  from  the 
Jews  the  reformations  or  alterations  he  wrought  in  the  ancient 
religion  of  the  Magians,  see  Prid.  Connect,  part  i.  book  iv.    And 
if  it  be  true  that  the  '  Persian  magi  had  received  and  taught  the 
doctrines  of  the  unity  of  God,  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  a 
fbture  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  for  many  hundred  years 
before  Zoroaster  (whom  our  author  supposes  to  have  been  contem- 
povary  with  Esdras)  who  did  not  in  these  cases'pretend  to  introduce 
uy  new  religion,  but  to  restore  the  true  old  Abrahamic  reli^on, 
which  had  been  in  some  respects  corrupted  ;'  all  which  he  thinks 
Dr.  Hyde,  in  his  book  De  Religione  veterum  Persarum,  makes  very 
dear^  see  pp.  348,  349.     If  this  be  so,  it  may  very  justly  be  sup- 
posed that  this  Abrahamic  religion  was  much  better  preserved 
amount  the  Jews,  the  direct  descendants  from  Abraham,  whom 
they  looked  upon  as  the  great  founder  of  their  nation,  and  for 
whose  memory  they  always  had  the  profoundest  veneration* 

This  writer  indeed  takes  upon  him  to  affirm,  that  the  Jews 
were  entire  strangers  to  the  doctrines  of  a  resurrection,  the  immor- 
tslity  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  j  udgment,  till  after  the  time  of  Ezra ; 
dmt  the  whole  nation  had  been  till  then  deistical  materialists  or 
ShMlduoees ;  and  that  the  Sadducees  in  our  Saviour^s  time  were 
aoi  A  modem  sect,  but  the  true  remains  of  the  ancient  Jews,  who 
to  the  principles  of  their  great  lawgiver  Moses.    Whereas 


«  I  kMW  Dr.  PridMnz,  in  HU  aoooimt  of  Zoroaster,  rapDoiei  that  he  caoaed  templM 
|»  W  iNiSt,  wUaniai  the  Paraiana  had  none  before;  but  in  thia  he  aeema  to  be  miitaken, 
iSkuFB  ara  araeaa  antboritiea  to  ahow,  that  long  after  the  time  of  ZiQinisUs  1^% 
witBOot  lMiiple«»  aa  Mr.  Mo/la  haa  I  think  clearly  pioYed. 
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the  very  contrary  to  this  is  true>  that  the  Sadducees  were  a  mo- 
dern sect  never  known  among  the  Jews,  till  long  after  the  days 
of  Ezra,  till  then  the  inimortality  of  the  soul,  the  existi^nce  of 
spirits,  and  a  future  state  of  retributions,  were  universally  believed 
in  that  nation.  They  were  indeed  little  better  than  a  sect  of  Jew- 
ish Epicureans,  and  always  few  in  number,  and  of  ill  reputation 
with  the  body  of  that  nation ;  and  therefore  they  were  wont  to 
dissemble  their  principles,  whenever  they  had  a  mind  to  make  an 
interest  with  the  people. 

I  had  already  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  a  future  state  was  a  doctrine  not  denied  or  controverted 
when  the  law  of  Moses  was  given,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be 
one  reason  whv  it  is  not  there  so  expressly  asserted,  lb  at  it  is  all 
along  supposed  and  implied  in  that  law.  The  noble  account  Mo- 
ses gives  of  man's  original  formation,  that  he  was  made  in  the 
image  of  God  himself,  and  after  his  likeness,  which  tends  to  give 
us  high  notions  of  his  original  dignity ;  his  representing  the  body 
of  man  as  formed  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  but  giving  a  dif- 
ferent account  of  the  soul,  whose  noble  vital  active  nature  ne  sig- 
nifies by  calling  it  the  breath  of  life,  which  he  represents  as  im- 
mediately inspired  by  God  himself  into  the  body  duly  organized : 
the  frequent  mention  he  makes  of  the  apparition  of  angels  (which 
is  scarce  reconcileahle  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees,  who  did  not 
acknowledge  either  angels  or  spirits,  Acts  xxiii.  8),  and  of  the  in- 
tercourse between  men  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  heavenly  world ; 
his  account  of  Enoch's  having  walked  [with  God,  and  that  he  was 
not  for  God  took  him ;  which  must  be  underatood  of  his  takinff 
him  to  another  state,  as  a  reward  of  his  distinguished  piety ;  aiM 
is  by  the  apostle  justly  interpreted  of  God's  translating  him  thai 
he  should  not  see  death,  Heb.  xi.  5.  Another  instance  of  which 
there  afterwards  was  in  Elijah  :  his  representing  the  most  eminent 
patriarchs  and  favourites  of  God,  as  confessing  themselves  to  be 
strangers  and  sojourners  here  on  earth,  and  calling  this  their  pre- 
sent life  the  ^  few  and  evil  days  of  their  pilgrimage  ;*  from  whence 
it  is  natural  to  infer  that  they  did  not  expect  their  recompence  here, 
but  '  looked  for  a  better  country,  that  is  an  heavenly  f  tne  account 
he  gives  of  the  covenant  God  made  with  Abraham,  whereby  he 
engaged  to  be  a  God  unto  him,  his  shield,  and  his  exceeding  great 
reward,  which  must  have  a  farther  view  than  this  present  state, 
since  Abraham,  who  for  the  most  part  lived  a  wandering  unsettled 
life  as  a  sojourner  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  met  with  no  reward  hett 
that  could  justly  answer  the  import  of  so  glorious  a  covenant  and 
proiQise ;  his  representing  God  as  describing  himself  under  the 
character  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  thus 
challenging  a  special  relation  to  them  as  their  God  and  portion, 
some  ages  after  those  patriarchs  were  dead,  which  plainly  shows 
that  they  were  not  utterly  lost  and  extinguished  in  the  grave ; 
since  he  is  ^not  the  God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living;^  from 
whence  our  Saviour  draws  an  argument  against  the  Sadducees,  to 
prove  the  resurrection  and  a  future  state  :  the  account  Moses  givft 
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of  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  dying  Jacob,  when  just  before  his 
death,  in  the  midst  of  his  prophetical  benedictions  to  his  sons,  he 
breaks  forth  into  that  exclamation  expressive  of  his  hope  and  his 
desire, '  I  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  O  Lord.'  His  representing 
Balaam  expressing  his  desire,  that  he  might  *  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  that  his  last  end  might  be  like  his  :*  all  these  are 
plain  intimations  of  the  belief  of  a  future  state  ;  that  Moses  him* 
self  believed  it,  and  that  it  was  the  faith  of  the  ancient  patriarchs. 
The  existence  of  good  and  evil  spirits  separate  from  man,  is  evi- 
dently implied  in  several  passages  in  the  books  of  Moses  ;  and  that 
this  was  a  notion  that  then  obtained  generally  among  the  people, 
may  be  concluded  from  the  prohibitions  there  made  not  to  consult 
with  those  that  had  familiar  spirits,  or  with  necromancers,  i.  e. 
those  that  pretended  to  consult  the  dead,  and  to  raise  their  ghosts 
to  inquire  by ;  like  the  woman  at  Endor,  of  whom  we  have  an  ac- 
count 1  Sam.  xxviii.  3,  7.  And  by  the  way  I  would  observe,  that 
when  Saul  so  earnestly  desired  to  have  the  soul  of  Samuel  raised 
that  he  might  enquire  of  him,  this  plainly  showed  the  persuasion 
he  had  of  the  existence  of  the  souls  of  men  in  a  separate  state  after 
death,  and  which  was  no  doubt  the  common  belief  in  that  time. 
The  very  notion  which  all  along  obtained  among  the  Jews  of  pro- 
phets and  inspired  persons,  who  had  intercourse  with  God  and 
angels,  and  were  enaoled  to  foretel  future  events,  plainly  shows  the 
belief  they  had  of  an  invisible  world  of  spirits.  Hence  the  Epicu- 
reans, who  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  future  state, 
laughed  at  all  these  things.  And  doth  not  this  writer  himself  tell 
us,  that  the  common  people  among  the  Jews  believed  the  prophets 
*  bad  an  immediate  and  free  conversation  with  God,  angels,  and 
departed  souls,  from  whom  they  were  supposed  to  receive  all  their 
superior  knowledge  and  intelligence.'  p.  284.  And  how  this  is 
consistent  with  his  asserting  the  whole  nation  to  have  been  all  this 
time  Deistical  Materialists,  or  Sadducees,  who  believed  there  were 
no  angels  or  departed  souls,  is  hard  to  conceive. 

Not  to  insist  on  that  noble  passage  in  Job,  where  he  speaks  so 
clearly  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  for  that  it  relates  to 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  cannot  without  great  con- 
straint upon  the  words  be  applied  to  any  thing  else,  mi^ht  I 
think  be  clearly  shown ;  and  if  Job,  who  was  of  the  posterity  of 
Abraham,  and  lived  in  Arabia,  had  such  notions  of  the  resurrec- 
tion and  a  future  state,  we  may  well  suppose  that  the  Israelites 
were  not  strangers  to  it :  I  say  not  to  insist  upon  this,  there  are 
many  passages  m  the  Psalms  and  other  prophetical  writings,  which 
plainly  show  this.  David,  speaking  of  ungodly  men,  represents 
them  as  the  *  men  of  this  world  who  have  their  portion  in  tnis  life,' 
in  opposition  to  whom  he  declares  his  own  hope  that  he  should 
'heboid  the  face  of  God  in  righteousness,'  which  is  the  very 
expression  made  use  of  in  the  New  Testament,  to  signify  the 
spiritual  happiness  of  the  saints  in  a  future  state;  and  that 
when  he  snould  awake  (which  may  be  justly  understood  oC 
rising  again  from  the  deaid,  Isince  death  is  so  wsu^W'^  ife^\%* 
sented  under  the  notion  of  asleep)  he  should  *  be  sa^^&e^  yjVJcv  V\sb 
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likeness/  Psal.  xvii.  14,  15.  Those  words  of  his,  'Thou  wilt  not 
leave  my  soul  in  hell,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  holy  one  to  see 
corruption/  show  David's  own  belief  of  a  resurrection  and  a  future 
state,  though  they  ultimately  relate  to  the  Messiah,  in  whom  alone 
this  was  properly  and  literally  accomplished.  And  when  it  is 
added,  that  in  God's  'presence  is  fulness  of  joy/  and  at  *his 
right  hand  there  are  pleasures  for  evermore/  Psal.  xvi.  10,  U. 
This  is  an  excellent  and  comprehensive  description  of  the  happi- 
ness reserved  for  good  men  in  the  heavenly  state.  And  when  the 
Psalmist  David  represents  God  as  having  '  established  his  throne 
in  the  heavens,'  ana  gives  that  noble  account  of  the  blessed  an- 

fels  there,  that '  they  excel  in  strength,  and  do  his  commandments, 
earkening  to  the  voice  of  his  word,'  and  in  a  divine  rapture  calls 
upon  them  to  *  bless  the  Lord,'  Psal.  ciii.  19 — 21.  This  shows  the 
notion  good  men  then  had  of  those  good  and  holy  spirits,  which 
is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  their  being  Materialists  or  Saddu- 
cees,  and  what  they  thought  of  the  perfection  of  happiness  and 
purity  in  the  heavenly  world  :'  and  is  no  obscure  intimation  that 
they  had  the  same  hopes,  for  substance,  of  the  heavenly  Jerusa- 
lem, and  '  an  innumerable  company  of  angels  there/  which  the 
saints  express  under  the  New  Testament  See  Heb.  xii.  22.  In 
Psalm  xlix.  ver.  14,  15,  it  is  plainly  signified,  that  how  rich  or 
prosperous  soever  the  wicked  might  be  here  on  earth,  yet  they 
must  be  laid  in  the  grave,  and  the  upright  should  have  dominion 
over  them  ;  but  that  God  would  redeem  his  faithful  servants  from 
the  power  of  the  grave,  and  would  receive  them  to  himself.  The 
prophet  Asaph  when  perplexed  with  the  thoughts  of  the  woridly 
prosperity  of  the  wicked,  declared  that  he  was  satisfied  by  '  enter- 
ing into  the  sanctuary  of  God,'  and  considering  the  destruction 
that  should  come  upon  them :  and  for  his  own  part  he  expresseth 
his  desire  and  hope  in  this  excellent  manner,  ^  Thou  shalt  guide 
me  with  thy  counsel,  and  afterward  receive  me  to  glory.  Whom 
have  I  in  heaven  but  thee,  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  de* 
sire  besides  thee.  My  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth  ;  but  God  is  the 
strength  of  my  heart  and  my  portion  for  ever/  see  Psalm  Ixxiii. 
When  the  prophet  Habbakuk  makes  that  noble  declaration,  '  Al- 
though the  fig-tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the 
vine ;  the  labour  of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and  the  fields  shall  yield 
no  meat ;  the  fiock  shall  be  cut  ofi*  from  the  fold,  and  there  shall 
be  no  herd  in  the  stall ;  yet  will  I  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy 
in  the  God  of  my  salvation  /  as  it  shows  with  what  truth  this 
writer  affirms,  that '  none  of  the  prophets  ever  understood  or  taught 
a  faith  which  can  support  men  under  adversity,  and  above  the 
world  ;  so  it  shows  that  they  did  not  look  upon  the  reward  they 
expected  as  consisting  merely  in  temporal  prosperity,  or  a  worldly 
affluence ;  that  their  hopes  were  of  a  bigner  and  nobler  nature, 
not  merely  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  this  present  life, 
which  could  not  possibly  furnish  such  glorious  conceptions,  or  lay 
a  foundation  for  such  eminent  acts  of  faith  and  spiritual  joy,  under 
the  greatest  outward  difficulties  and  distresses. 
It  is  expressly  declared,  that  ^  \!iMb  mcV^  S&  ^x««cl  %;m%^  in  his 
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wickedness,  but  the  righteous  hath  hope  in  his  death/  Prov.  xiv^ 
32.  And  that  at  death  the  dust,  that  is  the  body,  '  shall  retui-R 
to  earth  as  it  was,  but  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  that  gav& 
it.'  Eccles.  xii.  7.  Sinners  are  called  upon  to  consider  amidst 
their  vicious  pleasures  and  excesses^  that  *  for  all  these  things  God 
will  bring  them  into  judgment,'  Eccles.  xi.  9.  And  it  is  expressly 
asserted,  that  *  God  will  bring  every  work  into  judgment,  with 
every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil,'  Ec- 
cles. xii.  14«  And  yet  this  writer  hath  the  confidence  to  affirm, 
that  na  Jewish  writer,  before  the  days  of  Ezra,  ever  mentioned  a 
word  of  a  future  judgment.  The  prophet  Isaiah  after  having  ob- 
served, that  'the  righteous  perisheth,  and  no  man  layeth  it  to 
heart ;  and  merciful  men  are  taken  away^  none  considering  that 
the  righteous  is  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come,'  immediately 
adds,  He^  i.  e.  the  righteous  man,  whom  he  supposes  to  have  per- 
ished or  died,  and  to  be  taken  away  from  this  world,  and  the  evil 
of  it,  '  shall  enter  into  peace.'  Which  can  only  be  understood  of  a 
state  of  rest  and  happiness,  which  is  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word 
peace  in  the  sacred  writings.  And  he  there  describes  that  future 
nappiness  in  metaphorical  expressions,  by  saying  they,  i.  e.  the 
rignteous  and  merciful  men,  whom  he  represents  as  having  sepa- 
rated out  of  this  life,  '  shall  rest  in  their  beds,  each  one  walking  in 
his  uprightness,'  Isa.  Ivii.  1,  2.  Those  words  of  the  same  propnet 
are  justly  looked  upon  as  containing  at  least  a  manifest  allusion  to 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ;  '  Thy  dead  men  shall  live,  together 
with  my  dead  body  shall  they  arise :  Awake  and  sins  ye  that  dwell 
in  dust  :  for  thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs,  and  tne  earth  shall 
cast  out  her  dead,'  Isa.  xxvi.  19.  To  which  may  be  added  those 
words  of  Hosea,  '  I  will  ransom  them  from  the  power  of  the 
grave:  I  will  redeem  them  from  death.  O  death,  I  will  be  thy 
pli^es ;  O  grave,  I  will  be  thy  destruction,^  Hos.  xiii.  14.  But 
it  is  still  more  clearly  expressed  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  '  Many 
that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting 
life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt,'  Dan.  xii.  2. 
When  in  stating  the  justice  and  equity  of  the  divine  proceedings, 
in  chap,  xviii.  of  Ezekiel,  God  is  represented  as  declarmg  with  tne 
greatest  solemnity,  as  a  matter  of  immutable  and  eternal  certainty, 
concerning  every  man  whatsoever  that  should  persist  in  a  course  of 
sin  and  disobeaience,  that  he  should  surely  die ;  and  concerning 
every  good  and  righteous  man,  that  he  shall  surely  live,  he  should 
not  die  ;  it  is  evident  this  cannot  be  understood  merely  of  tempo- 
ral life  and  death,  or  of  worldly  prosperity  and  adversity,  since  it  is 
undeniable  that  both  these  in  many  instances  equally  befall  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked ;  as  the  wise  man  observes,  Eccles,  ix. 
1,  2,  and  must  therefore  be  understood  to  extend  to  a  state  of 
happiness  or  misery,  after  this  life  is  at  an  end. 

This  may  suffice  to  show  the  falsehood  and  injustice  of  that 
charge  which  this  writer  brings  against  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
and  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  till  the  days  of  Ezra,  that  the.^ 
^ere  Deistical  Materialists  or  Sadducees.    And  now  \  Vi^N^  %^tL^ 
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through  the  several  objections  scattered  in  difFerent  parts  of  his 
book  against  the  Old  Testament;  and  perhaps  I  shall  be  thought 
to  have  examined  them  more  particularly  than  they  deserve.  I  now 
proceed  to  what  he  offers  with  a  view  to  destroy  the  authority  of 
the  New  Testament. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


A  transition  to  the  Moral  Philosopher's  objections  against  the  New  Testament.  Thongli 
he  pretends  a  very  high  respect  for  our  blessed  Sariour,  yet  he  insinnatei  aeTrn) 
reflections  upon  his  conduct  and  character.  Those  reflections  shown  to  be  groinMU 
less  and  unjust.  Our  Lord  did  not  comply  with  the  prejudices  of  the  pec^le  in  aaj 
thing  contrary  to  truth,  or  to  the  honour  of  God.  He  was  far  from  assuming  to  be  s 
temporal  prince,  yet  he  all  along  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah  promised  and  foretold 
by  the  prophets.  The  author's  pretence  that  he  renounced  that  character  at  hit 
death,  shown  to  be  false.  The  Messiah  spoken  of  by  the  prophets,  was  not  merely 
to  be  a  national  Deliverer  of  the  Jews,  nor  were  the  benefits  of  liis  kingdom  to  bt 
confined  to  that  nation  only,  but  to  be  extended  to  the  Gentiles.  This  shown  firaoi 
the  prophecies  themselves.  The  attestation  given  to  Christ's  divine  mission,  bj  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  considered  and  vindicated. 

In  many  of  the  objections  that  have  been  hitherto  considered, 
we  have  had  plain  pioofs  of  the  malice  and  disbgenuity  of  this 
writer ;  but  in  what  remains  with  regard  to  the  Mew  Testament, 
there  is  still  greater  reason  to  complain  of  his  conduct.  As  to  the 
Old  Testament^  he  acts  the  part  of  an  open  enemy,  though  an 
enemy  that  hath  little  regard  to  any  thing  that  can  be  called  fair 
or  honourable,  and  who  seems  to  govern  nimself  by  that  maxim, 
*  Dolus  an  virtus  guis  in  hoste  reauirat?  But  when  he  speaks  of 
the  gospel  revelation,  he  frequently  puts  on  the  appearance  of  a 
friend.  He  affects  to  speak  honourably  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the 
religion  he  taught  He  expressly  declares  himself  to  be  a  ^  Chris- 
tian on  the  foot  of  the  New  Testament,'  p.  359,  and  talks  in  pretty 
strong  terms  of  the  signal  advantages  of  the  gospel  revel^ition,  and 
seems  to  blame  those  that  do  not  set  a  due  value  upon  it.  In  the 
beginning  of  this  book  I  have  quoted  a  long  and  remarkable  pas- 
sage to  this  purpose  to  which  I  refer  the  reader;  and  several 
other  passages  might  be  produced  that  are  no  less  strong  and  ex« 
press.  See  particularly  pp,  358,  359,  392,  394,  411.  But  all  this 
is  only  the  better  to  carry  on  his  design  against  Christianity,  by 
seeming  to  speak  favourably  of  it  whilst  he  really  uses  his  utmost 
efforts  to  subvert  it.  This  will  be  evident  to  any  one  that  con- 
siders the  bare  reflections  he  insinuates  upon  our  blessed  Lord 
himself:  his  more  open  attempts  aigaix^X.  \Jwi  character  of  the 
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apoetles,  and  agaiast  the  proofs  they  .brought  oF  their  divine  mis- 
sion ;  especially  those  taken  from  the  extraordinary  gift  and  powers 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  apostolical  age  :  the  account  he  gives  of 
the  false  and  absurd  Jewish  gospel,  which  he  pretends  they  all 
preached  except  the  apostle  raul,  and  of  the  great  differences 
among  them  about  points  of  the  highest  consequence  and  import- 
ance: the  endeavours  he  uses  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  whole 
canon  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  show  that  it  is  not  to  be  de- 
pended on  for  a  right  account  either  of  doctrines  or  facts :  besides 
the  pains  he  takes  to  misrepresent  and  expose  some  particular 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  I  shall  take  some  notice  of  what  he 
offers  with  regard  to  each  of  these.  And  shall  begin  with  consid- 
ering his  insinuations  against  the  character  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
himself,  notwithstanding  he  frequently  affects  to  speak  of  him  with 
great  seeming  veneration. 

He  commends  him,  p,  168,  among  other  things  for  this,  that  he 
did  not  like  other  lawgivers  in  '  any  instance  give  up  the  cause 
of  virtue  and  the  common  good  of  mankind,  to  comply  with  the 

Erevailing  prejudices  of  the  people.'  And  yet  he  would  have  us 
elieve,  that  in  compliance  with  the  prejudices  of  the  people,*  he 
'justified  the  gospel  scheme  on  the  foot  of  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets ;'  that  he  not  only  asserted  the  authority  of  those  writings, 
though  they  only  falsely  pretended  to  divine  inspiration,  but  im- 
posed a  sense  upon  them  which  he  knew  was  not  their  sense,  and 
put  that  false  sense  upon  the  Jews  for  the  real  original  intention  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  particularly  that  he  pretended  to  be  the  person 
that  had  been  foretold  and  spoken  of  by  the  prophets,  under  the 
character  of  the  Messiah ;  whereas  according  to  this  writer  he  him- 
self could  not  but  be  sensible  that  the  prophets  had  never  spoken 
of  him  at  all ;  but  of  some  temporal  prince  that  should  sometime 
or  other  rise  up  in  Judea,  and  deliver  the  Jews  from  their  enemies. 
But  this  is  not  all.  He  represents  him  as  suffering  himself  to 
be  'carried  about  for  a  twelvemonth  together  by  the  Jewish  mob 
all  over  the  country,  and  to  be  declared  their  Messiah*  (i.  e.  their 
temporal  prince  in  opposition  to  Csesar,  which  is  the  only  sense  he 
puts  upon  that  expression),  and  that  they  '  had  led  him  m  triumph 
to  Jerusalem,  and  proclaimed  him  kine  in  this  sense  but  three  days 
before  he  was  apprehended,  without  his  opposing  it.  That  there- 
fore the  Jewish  chief  priests  and  rulers  were  under  a  necessity  of 
doing  what  they  did,  in  order  to  save  their  country  from  ruin.     That 

*  But  certainlj  be  that  on  all  occasions  declared  with  so  noble  a  zeal  and  freedom 
against  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  for  which  the  Jews  had  the  highest  veneration,  and 
detected  the  hypocrisj  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  whom  the  people  admired  and  re- 
Terenced  as  holy  persons,  would  have  declared  with  equal  zeal  against  the  law  of  Moses 
itsdf  if  be  had  looked  upon  it  to  be  as  this  author  represents  it,  '  a  wretched  sclieme  of 
snperstition,  blindness,  and  slavery,  contrary  to  all  reason  and  common  sense,'  imposed 
npon  tbem '  under  the  specious  pretence  of  a  divine  institution.  And  he  would  not  have 
deserved  the  name  of  a  true  reformer  in  religion,  if  he  had  not  endeavoured  to  undeceive 
the  people,  and  to  detect  and  expose  so  pernicious  an  imposture.  And  his  not  doing  so, 
but  all  along  representing  that  law  as  divine,  and  never  once  in  the  whole  course  or  his 
ministry,  dropping  an  insinuation  to  the  contrary,  is  a  manifest  proof  thai  ^«  Vi\Tii<M\i 
l4X>ked  upoo  it  to  be  divine  original  and  authority. 
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^  though  they  could  not  prove  that  he  had  made  any  pretensions  to 
the  crown  against  Cflesar,  yet  they  presumed  he  must  have  given 
the  people  some  encouragement  Uiat  way,  or  else  so  strong  and 
general  an  expectation  could  never  have  been  raised  and  kept  up.' 
And  our  author  himself  observes,  that  '  had  he  renounced  any  such 

) pretensions  sooner,  as  he  did  at  last,  the  people  would  all  have 
brsook  him,  as  they  did  as  soon  as  they  found  he  was  not  for 
their  turn,  and  that  he  had  as  they  thought,  betrayed  them/  Thus 
it  is  evident,  that  he  justifies  our  Lord's  murderers,  and  represents 
them  as  only  having  acted  as  became  good  patriots  to  prevent  the 
ruin  of  their  nation  :*  and  insinuates  that  he  brought  his  own 
death  upon  himself,  by  having  encouraged  the  Jewish  mob  to  take 
him  for  their  Messiah  or  temporal  king,  and  to  proclaim  him  to  be 
so  but  three  days  before  :  and  that  he  never  renounced  these  pre- 
tensions till  he  was  before  the  Roman  governor.  And  if  so,  I 
know  not  upon  what  foundation  he  there  represents  him  as  *  a 
glorious  martyr  and  confessor  for  the  truth/  Thus  his  determined 
malice  against  our  blessed  Lord  plainly  discovers  itself  from  under 
the  disguise  he  endeavours  to  throw  over  it     See  p.  350 — 353. 

But  it  may  be  easily  proved  that  these  insinuations  are  as  false 
as  they  are  malicious.  Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  on  the 
one  hand  our  Lord  all  along  disclaimed  all  pretences  to  the  being 
a  temporal  prince  in  opposition  to  Csesar;  though  this  writer  in- 
sinuates, that  he  never  renounced  these  pretensions  till  he  came 
upon  his  trial  before  Pilate :  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  he  all 
along  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah  foretold  and  spoken  of  by  the  pro** 
phcts,  though  he  afiSrms  that  he  renounced  that  character  upon  his 
trial,  and  *  died  upon  that  renunciation.' 

As  to  the  first,  not  only  did. he  withdraw  when  the  populace 
would  have  *  taken  him  by  force  to  have  made  him  a  king, '  John 
vi.  5.  but  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  setting  up  for  a  tempoml  sove- 
reignty, when  one  desired  him  to  speak  to  his  brother  to  divide  the 
inheritance  with  him,  he  answered  '  Man,  who  made  me  a  judge  or 
a  divider  over  you  ?  '  Luke  xii.  14.  There  was  nothing  he  more  se^ 
verely  rebuked  among  his  disciples  than  ambitious  contentions  who 

*  Whatever  glosses  the  chief  priests,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  might  think  proper 
to  put  upon  it  in  their  council,  and  however  thej  might  colour  over  their  design  with  i 
pretence  of  zeal  for  the  public  good,  John  xi.  17,  48,  &c.,  yet  it  is  evident  from  the 
whole  evangelic  history,  that  the  real  motive  was  their  malice  and  envy ;  because  with 
an  impartial  zeal  he  had  rebuked  their  crimes  and  vices,  and  detected  their  hypocrisy, 
and  opposed  their  authority  and  traditions.  Hence  we  read  so  often  of  their  being  filled 
with  rage  against  him,  and  taking  counsel  to  slay  him.  Their  malice  was  so  apparent 
that  Pilate  nimself  could  not  but  observe  it.  If  he  had  believed  that  Jesus  had  set 
himst>lf  up  for  a  prince  of  the  Jews  in  opposition  to  Caesar,  it  concerned  him  more  than 
it  did  them  to  prevent  it.  But  he  knew  that  the  '  chief  priests  had  delivered  him  for 
envy/  Mark  xv.  10,  and  therefore  eudeavoured  to  get  him  freed  from  poniahment. 
And  whereas  this  writer,  to  excuse  the  chief  priests,  &c.,  lays  his  death  upon  the  mul- 
titude, who  he  pretends  were  enraged  at  him  for  at  last  disclaiming  his  being  their 
Messiah  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  evident,  that  it  was  the  chief  priests  and  elders  that 
moved  and  persuaded  the  people  to  do  what  they  did.  Matt,  xxvii.  20;  Mark  xv.  11. 
And  their  honesty  appears  in  this,  that  they  accused  him  to  Pilate  as  perverting  the 
nation,  and  forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  Cesar,  Luke,  xxiii.  2,  though  they  knew  that 
Mccusation  was  false,  and  that  when  the  queavion  was  proposed  to  him«  he  had  required 
bem  to  'reader  unto  Cssar  the  thin^  wViicYi  vra  C««a:^i^« 
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should  be  greatest ;  and  he  declared,  that  be  himself  ^  came  not  to 
be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many.  *  He  declared  both  to  his  own  disciples  and  to  the  multitude, 
that  if  any  man  would  come  after  him,  that  is,  would  be  his  disciple, 
'  he  must  deny  himself  and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  him.' 
Instead  of  raising  them  to  expectations  of  great  worldly  advantages, 
as  he  expressly  foretold  his  own  sufferings  and  death,  so  he  declared 
that  his  disciples  should  be  ^  hated  and  persecuted  of  all  men  for 
his  name  ssdie, '  and  that '  in  this  world  they  should  have  tribu- 
lation.' And  the  rewards  he  promised  to  those  that  should  believe 
and  obey  him,  were  not  the  riches  and  honours  of  this  present  world, 
but  the  spiritual  and  eternal  rewards  of  a  future  state. 

But  though  he  so  plainly  disclaimed  all  pretensions  to  worldly 
dominion  and  sovereignty  here  on  earth,  yet  it  is  certain  that  he 
claimed  to  be  the  Messiah  that  had  been  promised  and  foretold  from 
the  beginning.  From  whence  it  is  evident,  that  he  did  not  look 
upon  the  Messiah  foretold  by  the  prophets  to  be  as  our  author  re- 

E resents  him,  merely  a  temporal  prince.  John  the  Baptist,  when 
e  was  sent  to,  plainly  and  openly  declared  that  he  was  not  the 
Messiah  or  the  Christ.  But  did  our  Lord  Jesus  ever  during  the 
whole  course  of  bis  personal  ministry,  make  such  a  declaration  con- 
cerning himself?  far  from  it.  Whenever  any  gave  him  the  title  of 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  David,  or  any  of  the  other  peculiar  characters 
which  were  made  use  of  to  signify  the  Messiah,  ne  never  once  re- 
jected it,  or  rebuked  those  who  thus  addressed  him  :  on  the  con- 
trary, when  Peter  in  the  name  of  the  disciples  made  that  noble 
confession, '  Thou  art  the  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God  ' ;  Jesus 
answered  him,  *  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Barjona:  for  flesh  and  blood 
hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven, ' 
Matt.  xvi.  17.  So  he  approves  Martha's  illustrious  confession,  *I 
believe  that  thou  art  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God  which  should  come 
into  the  world. '  John  xi.  27.  And  when  the  High-priest  upon  his 
trial  before  the  Jewish  council  adjured  him  by  the  living  God,  to 
tell  them,  whether  he  was  •  the  Christ  the  Son  of  the  Blessed  ? '  he 
answered  directly 'I  am.'  And  then  adds,  *  and  ye  shall  see  the  Son 
of  Man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven.'  Where  he  evidently  applies  to  himself  what  the  pro- 
phet Daniel  saith  of  the  Messiah  under  the  character  of  the  '  Son 
of  man, '  and  which  by  this  writer's  own  acknowledgment  all  the 
Jews,  and  Jewish  Christians  understood  of  the  Messiah*  See  Mark 
xiv.  61,  62,  Dan.  vii.  13,  14.  And  this  was  the  pretended  blas- 
phemy for  which  they  condemned  him.  And  when  he  was  before 
jPilate,  though  he  told  him  that  his  'kingdom  was  not  of  this  world/ 

J^et  even  then  so  cautious  was  he  of  saying  any  thing  that  should 
ook  like  a  disclaiming  the  character  of  the  Messiah,  that  when 
Pilate  asked  him  whether  he  was  a  king,  he  answered  that  he  was; 
that  is,  that  he  was  the  person  that  had  been  promised  and  foretold 
by  the  prophets  under  that  character.  See  John  xviii.  37.  Matt* 
xxvii.  11.  Luke  xxiii,  3.  Accordingly  Pilate  when  he  brought  Kvccl 
out  to  the  Jews  said,  *  Behold  your  icing, '    And  t\i\s  via^  Iw  mvafc 
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of  which  the  chief-priests,  and  by  tlieir  instigation  the  multitude, 
accused  him  to  the  goveraor,  thougli  our  author  pretends  that  the 
reason  of  their  rage  against  him,  was  his  disclaiming  before  Pilate 
that  he  was  their  king  or  Messiah.  So  far  therefore  is  it  from  being 
true,  that  our  Saviour  renounced  his  being  the  ^  Messiah  in  the 
prophetical  sense,  and  died  upon  that  renunciat'on/  as  this  writer 
witli  an  unparalleled  confidence  in  falsehood  over  and  over  asserts ; 
that  the  very  contrary  is  true ;  that  he  declared  himself  to  be  the 
Messiah  upon  his  trial,  and  died  upon  that  declaration.  His  as- 
serting it  was  the  cause  of  his  condemnation  by  the  Jewish  council, 
and  was  the  crime  urged  by  them  against  him  before  Pilate*  This 
was  in  an  especial  manner  the  glorious  truth  for  which  he  died  a 
martyr,  and  which  he  sealed  with  his  blood.  And  after  his  resur- 
rection he  opened  the  understandings  of  his  disciples  that  they 
might  know  the  scriptures,  and  explained  to  them  the  passages  in 
the  prophetical  writings  relating  to  himself  as  the  true  Christ,  that 
had  been  there  promised  and  foretold.  And  this  the  apostles,  and 
the  apostle  Paul  as  much  as  any  of  them,  preached  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  divine  Spirit.  Now  what  idea  does  this  writer  give  us 
of  all  this  ?  That  this  pretended  Messiahship  of  Jesus  was  all  a 
fiction.  The  prophets  had  never  spoken  of  hini  at  all,  nor  of  any 
Messiah,  but  a  temporal  prince  and  national  deliverer  of  the  Jews, 
and  of  them  only.  And  what  is  this  but  to  declare,  that  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  was  a  deceiver,  and  that  the  whole  Gospel  is  one  grand 
imposture,  and  the  article  so  much  insisted  upon  there,  and  which 
our  author  makes  to  be  the  only  proper  article  or  doctrine  of  religion 

Ceculiar  to  the  Gospel  dispensation,  see  p.  349,  is  an  absolute  false- 
ood,  and  gross  imposition. 

I  shall  not  enter  upon  a  distinct  consideration  of  the  prophecies 
relating  to  the  Messiah,  in  order  to  show  how  amply  they  are  ful- 
filled in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  this  would  cany  me  too  far,  and  is 
a  subject  which  hath  often  been  largely  and  justly  handled.  I  shall 
only  briefly  observe,  that  whereas  there  are  two  things  which  this 
writer  represents  as  necessarily  entering  into  the  character  of  the 
Messiah,  as  foretold  by  the  prophets  :  the  one  is,  that  he  was  to  be 
no  more  than  a  temporal  prince,  and  his  kingdom  and  dominion 
was  to  be  of  a  worldly  nature :  the  other  is,  that  he  was  only  to  be 
a  king  of  the  Jews,  and  to  be  a  national  deliverer  or  saviour  of  them 
only,  and  not  of  the  Gentiles :  the  contrary  to  both  these  may  be 
manifestly  proved  from  the  prophecies  themselves  that  relate  to  this 
matter.  It  will  be  easily  granted  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah, 
and  the  advantages  and  blessings  of  it  are  sometimes  represented 
by  figures  and  emblems  drawn  from  the  glory  and  magnificence  of 
earthly  kingdoms.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  by  any  one  that 
considers  the  nature  of  the  prophetical  style,  which  delighted  in 
bold  and  pompous  figures  ana  allusions,  and  often  represented 
things  of  a  spiritual  nature  under  images  drawn  from  the  things  of 
this  world ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  are  many  things  said  by 
them  which  plainly  show  that  the  kingdom  ascribed  to  him,  is  not 
like  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  mxt^tv^ture  and  design,  bnt  erected 
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for  far  nobler  purposes.  That  the  great  and  principal  design  of  it 
was  to  establish  truth  and  righteousness,  and  spread  tlie  knowledge 
of  God  and  reli^/iooy  and  mutual  benevolence  and  charity  amongst 
mankind.     This  is  the  manifest  import  of  those  remarkable  pro- 

f»hecies  concerning  the  Messiah  and  his  kin^om  which  we  have, 
sa.  xi.  1 — 10  and  Isa.  xlii.  1 — 7.  That  this  is  the  name  whereby 
he  should  be  called  '  the  Lord  our  righteousness, '  Jer.  xxiii.  5,  o. 
And  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Daniel,  where  Messiah  the  prince  is  so 
expressly  promised,  the  end  of  his  comin<]^  is  signified  to  be  to  *  finish 
the  transgressions,  to  make  an  end  of  sin^  to  make  reconciliation 
for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness,'  Dan.  ix.  24, 
25,  &c.  The  same  person  that  is  sometimes  represented  as  a  glo* 
rious  king,  is  also  represented  as  *  a  priest  for  ever, '  not  afler  the 
order  of  Aaron,  as  it  must  have  been  if  the  law  of  Moses  had  con- 
tinued in  force  under  his  reign,  but  *  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec,' 
Ps.  ex.  4.  He  is  also  described  as  a  great  prophet,  to  whom  the 
people  were  commanded  to  hearken,  Deut.  xviii.  15 — 18.  And 
this  character  of  the  Messiah  was  so  well  known,  that  even  the  Sa- 
maritan woman  could  say,  *  I  know  that  Messiah  cometh,  which  is 
called  Christ :  when  he  is  come  he  will  tell  us  all  things,'  John  iv.  25i 
In  that  remarkable  prophecy  relating  to  the  Messiah,  and  which 
was  understood  of  him  by  the  ancient  Jews,  from  Isa.  lii.  13,  to  the 
end  of  the  fifty-third  chapter,  as  it  is  foretold  concerning  him,  that 
be  should  be  'exalted  and  be  very  high,'  so  his  deep  humiliation 
and  most  grievous  sufferings  are  strongly  described  in  a  variety  of 
emphatical  expressions,  and  the  reasons  and  ends  of  those  sufferings 
are  plainly  signified ;  that  it  was  '  for  our  transgressions '  that  he 
was  to  suffer ;  that  he  was  to  *  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin, ' 
and  to  *  bear  the  sins  of  many ; '  that  by  his  '  stripes  we  might  be 
healed  ; '  and  that  by  '  his  knowledge  he  should  justify  many, '  and 
should  'make  intercession  for  the  transgressors.'  In  the  illustrious 
prophecy  concerning  the  Messiah,  Mai.  iii.  1,  he  is  described  under 
the  character  of  the  *  messenger  of  the  covenant, '  and  what  kind  of 
covenant  that  was,  we  are  informed,  Jer.  xxxi.  31 — 35,  from  which 
it  appears  that  it  was  to  be  a  new  covenant,  distinct  from  that  madd 
with  the  Israelites  when  they  were  brought  out  of  Egypt,  and  that 
the  promised  blessings  of  it  were  to  be  of  a  spiritual  nature  ;  such 
as  that  God  would  write  his  law  in  their  heart,  and  teach  them  to 
know  him,  and  forgive  their  iniquity. 

And  as  these  things  plainly  show  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah 
spoken  of  by  the  prophets  was  not  merely  of  a  secular  nature,  like  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  that  the  principal  benefits  of  it,  and  in  which 
the  glory  of  it  is  described  as  principally  consisting,  are  spiritual  and 
divine;  so  it  is  also  evident,  that  these  benefits  and  this  salvation  are 
represented  there  as  not  confined  to  the  Jews  only,  but  extending  to  all 
mankind.  Thusinthe  promise  made  to  Abraham,and  which  is  so  often 
referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  said,  that  *  in  his  seed  should 
all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed. '  When  Jacob  prophesies 
of  the  Messiah  under  the  name  of  Shiloh,  it  is  declared  that  unto 
him  should  'the  gatheringf  of  the  people  be,'  Gen.  xYw.  \0.    \\,  vfc 
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foretold  that  in  the  time  of  that  <  Branch  that  shonld  grow  out  of 
the  root  of  Jesse,  the  earth  should  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea ;  and  that  to  him  should  the 
Gentiles  seek, '  or  as  the  Seventy  render  it, '  in  him  shall  the  Gen- 
tiles trust,'  Isa.  xi.  I,  9,  10.  That  God  would  '  put  his  Spirit  upon 
him,  and  he  should  bring  forth  judgment  unto  the  Grentiles,  and  the 
Isles  should  wait  for  his  law  ; '  and  that  God  would  'give  him  for  a 
covenant  of  the  people,  for  a  light  of  the  Gentiles, '  Isa.  xlii.  1, 4, 6. 
And  again,  that  God  '  would  give  him  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles, 
that  he  might  be  the  salvation  of  God  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth,' 
Isa.  xlix.  6.  He  is  described  under  the  character  of  the  *  desire  of 
all  nations,'  Hag.  ii.  6 — 9,  to  show  that  he  was  promised  and  de- 
signed to  be  a  blessing  to  all  nations.  The  general  conversion  of 
the  Gentiles  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  true  religion  is  frequently 
signified  by  the  prophets  in  strong  and  noble,  though  figurative  ex-' 
pressions.  see  Mai.  i.  IL  Isa.  ii.  2,  3.  Some  of  those  expressions 
do  indeed  carry  a  manifest  allusion  to  the  manner  of  worship  that 
was  in  use  under  the  legal  dispensation,  see  Isa.  Ixvi.  23.  Zech.  xiv. 
16,  17,  18 ;  but  the  general  design  of  those  expressions  is  no  more 
than  to  signify  that  the  Gentiles  should  be  brought  into  the  true 
church  of  God,  and  should  become  his  people,  and  worship  him  in 
a  pure  and  acceptable  manner,  according  to  bis  appointment ;  but 
not  that  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  rites  there  prescribed  should  be 
observed  by  the  Gentiles  :  the  contrary  to  wnich  plainly  appears 
from  some  of  those  passages.  Thus  Mai.  i*  11,  the  conversion  of 
the  Gentiles  is  represented  by  their  '  ofTering  incense  unto  the  Lord, 
and  a  pure  offering  in  every  place  : '  but  that  this  cannot  be  unde^ 
stood  literally  of  their  offering  incense  and  oblations  according  to 
the  law  is  evident,  because  that  law  did  not  allow  incense  to  be  of- 
fered in  any  place  but  at  the  temple  or  tabernacle.  So  it  is  fore- 
told, Isa.  xix.  9 — 21,  that  the  ' Egyptians  should  know  the  Lord;' 
and  that  they  should  offer  *  sacrifice  and  oblation  ; '  and  that  an 
*  altar  should  be  erected  unto  the  Lord,  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of 
E^ypt,  and  a  pillar  at  the  border  thereof  unto  the  Lord. '  Where 
it  IS  manifest  these  expressions  are  not  to  be  taken  literally  as  sig- 
nifying the  manner  in  which  they  should  worship  God  ;  for  bc^ 
these,  the  erecting  pillars  to  God  any  where  at  all,  and  the  erecting 
altars  in  any  place  but  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  at  the  place  which 
the  Lord  should  choose  there,  are  foi'bidden  in  that  law.  In  that 
prophecy  it  is  also  farther  declared,  that  Egypt  and  Assyria,  by 
which  are  signified  the  chief  of  the  heathen  nations,  shonld  as  well 
as  Israel  be  God's  people  and  inheritance.  Whereby  it  is  plainly 
signified  that  the  distinction  of  nations  should  then  l>e  taken  away; 
there  should  be  no  difference  between  Jews  and  Gentiles;  and  the 
peculiar  rites  of  the  Mosaic  constitution  should  be  abolished,  see 
Isa.  xix.  24,  25.  With  a  view  to  this  state  of  things,  all  nations 
are  oflen  called  upon  to  praise  the  Lord  for  his  mercy  and  truth, 
timd  to  serve  him  with  gladness ;  it  is  signified  that  there  was  a 
time  coming  when  his  way  *  should  be  known  upon  earth,  and  his 
BaviDg  health  unto  all  naUona  -,  viVv^ti  all  the  earth  should  worship 
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him^  and  should  sinff  unto  his  name, '  and  a  glorious  reign  of  Ood  is 
spoken  of  that  should  be  the  just  cause  of  universal  joy  and  rejoicing 
to  all  people.  '  • 

In  a  wordy  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  it  is  from  the  pro- 
phecies that  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  is  represented  as  an  uni- 
versal benefit,  the  happy  effects  of  which  were  not  to  be  confined  to 
the  Jews,  but  were  to  extend  unto  all  nations.  And  though  many 
of  the  Jews  through  their  selfishness  and  narrow  prejudices  would 
fain  have  appropriated  the  benefits  of  the  Messiah  to  their  own  na- 
tion ;  yet  there  were  some  among  them  that  still  preserved  juster 
notions  of  things  in  conformity  to  the  plain  declarations  of  the 
ancient  prophecies  concerning  him.  Thus  aged  Simeon^  who  was 
one  of  those  that  *  expected  the  consolation  of  Israel,  *  that  is,  waited 
for  the  cominji  of  the  Messiah,  when  he  took  Jesus  into  his  arms, 
and  blessed  God  for  having  caused  him  to  live  and  see  the  promised 
Messiah,  calls  him  '  the  salvation  of  God  which  he  had  prepared 
before  the  face  of  all  people  ;  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and 
the  glory  of  his  people  Israel/  Luke  ii.  30,  31,  32.  And  even  the 
Samaritans,  who  had  the  same  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  Mes- 
siah with  the  Jews,  looked  for  him  under  the  notion  of  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  :  *  We  know '  say  they,  '  that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  *  John  iv.  42. 

From  the  several  passages  that  have  been  referred  to,  and  others 
that  might  be  mentioned,  it  appears  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  that  glorious  state  oi  things  so  much  spoken  of  in  the 
prophets,  is  not  to  be  understood  merely  of  a  worldly  dominion  or 
empire,  under  the  government  of  a  mere  temporal  pnnce,  that  was 
to  be  a  proper  king  of  the  Jews,  and  of  them  only,  but  of  a  kingdom 
of  righteousness  and  peace,  of  truth  and  holiness;  the  proper  de- 
sign of  which  was  to  spread  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  true  re- 
li^on  among  men  :  that  this  Messiah  to  whom  this  kingdom  be- 
longed was  to  be  the  great  prophet  and  teacher  of  his  church,  the 
great  high  priest  but  not  after  the  order  of  Aaron,  the  messenger  of 
a  new  and  most  gracious  covenant^  different  from  that  which  God 
made  with  the  Israelites  when  he  brought  them  out  of  Egypt:  that 
he  was  to  appear  in  a  mean  and  humble  form,  and  to  endure  the 
greatest  sunerings,  and  by  those  sufferings  to  make  reconciliation 
for  iniquity :  that  he  was  to  be  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  was  to  be  highly  exalted  ;  that  his  do- 
minion was  to  be  extensive  over  all  nations,  and  to  continue  to  the/ 
end  of  the  world  :  that  the  blessings  of  his  reign  were  not  to  be 
confined  to  the  Jews  only,  but  were  to  extend  unto  all  nations ;  he 
was  to  be  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  salvation  of  God 
unto  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  so  that  the  whole  world  should  have 
reason  to  rejoice  in  his  coming,  and  in  the  dispensation  he  intro- 
duced, as  an  universal  blessing. 

When  therefore  the  King  or  Messiah,  of  whom  such  glorious 
things  are  spoken,  is  represented  as  *  sitting  on  the  throne  of  David 

*  Sm  FuH,  Ixfi,  1^4.  IzFi'i.  1 — 4.  xcvii.  xc^ui.  e«  oxVu« 
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his  father;'  it  is  evident  this  cannot  be  understood  in  the  sense  this 
author  puts  upon  that  phrase,  as  if  he  were  to  be  only  a  temporal 
prince,  and  a  national  Deliverer  and  Saviour  of  the  Jews  only; 
which  by  no  means  answers  the  idea  the  prophets  gave  us  of  the 
Messiah.  All  that  is  intended  in  these  expressions  is,  that  as  he 
was  to  proceed  out  of  the  family  and  race  of  David,  so  he  was  to 
be  king  as  David  was,  but  in  a  far  more  sublime  and  glorious 
sense.  David  *s  being  chosen  and  set  apart  by  God's  own  special 
designation  and  appointment  to  be  king  over  Israel,  who  were  then 
God's  peculiar  people  and  inheritance,  whom  he  '  fed  accordmg  to 
the  integrity  of  his  heart,  and  guided  by  the  skilfulness  of  his 
hands,'  rs.  Ixxviii.  70,  71,  72,  was  a  type  of  that  more  glorious 
kingdom  and  sovereignty,  which  the  Messiah  was  to  exercise  over 
the  universal  church.  In  that  remarkable  prophecy  relating  to  the 
Messiah,  Isa.  ix.  6, 1 ,  after  it  is  said,  'Unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto 
us  a  Son  is  given  :  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The  mighty 
God,  The  everlasting  Father,*  or  as  the  Seventy  render  it,  the 
'Father  of  the  world  to  come,'  or  the  *  future  age,'  'The  Prince  of 
Peace  :'  it  is  added,  *of  the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace 
there  shall  be  no  end  ;  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  his 
kingdom,  to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it  with  judgment  and  with 

i'ustice,  from  henceforth  even  for  ever:  the  zeal  of  the  Lord  of 
losts  will  perform  this.'  From  which  passage  it  is  evident,  that 
as  the  person  there  spoken  of,  is  represented  by  characters  that  show 
him  to  be  vastly  superior  to  David,  so  the  kingdom  ascribed  to  him, 
though  fitruratively  signified  by  the  expressions  of  his  sitting  upon 
David's  tnrone,  and  upon  his  kingdom,  must  needs  be  understood 
to  be  of  a  far  higher  and  nobler  nature  ;  even  that  kingdom  so  ofteo 
represented  by  the  prophets  as  a  kingdom  of  righteousness  and 
truth,  charity  and  benevolence.  That  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  Man 
spoken  of  by  Daniel,  which  is  represented  as  of  a  different  kiud 
from  all  former  dominions  and  empires  ;  w^hich  arc  described  under 
the  emblem  of  furious  wild  beasts,  destructive  powers ;  whereas  this 
is  represented  as  an  universal  blessing  to  mankind. 

If  it  be  said,  that  granting  all  this  to  be  true,  yet  still  these  pro- 
pliecies  cannot  be  applied  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  since  the  event 
nath  not  answered  these  glorious  predictions  of  universal  peace, 
righteousness,  8ic.,  that  are  represented  as  attending  the  Messiah's 
kingdom ;  I  answer,  that  if  it  be  considered  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  hath  brought  in  a  new  and  most  perfect  dispensation,  tlie 
manifest  tendency  of  which  is  to .  establish  righteousness,  truth, 
peace,  and  universal  charity  and  good-will  amongst  mankind,  with- 
out distinction  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  :  that  in  consequence  of 
his  grievous  sufferings,  which  were  expressly  foretold  God  hath 
Miighly  exalted  him,'  and  he  was  declared  to  be  the  ^Son  of  (Sod 
with  power :'  that  notwithstanding  all  the  opposition  it  met  with, 
the  gospel  of  his  kingdom  attended  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  sent 
down  from  heaven,  and  with  the  most  glorious  manifestations  of  a 
divine  power,  madea8ttrpT\s\ngpto^te^>«^dLWi^^<^N«3«xurs  waspub- 
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lisbed  throughout  the  vast  Roman  empire  ;  the  kingilom  of  Satan  and 
pagan  idolatry  fell  down  before  it;  and  vast  numbers  were  every  where 
turned  from  darkness  to  light,  from  worshipping  idols  to  serve  the 
living  and  true  Ood,  and  from  vice  and  wickedness,  and  the  most 
immoral  conduct,  to  a  life  of  holiness,  purity  and  virtue.  Any  one 
that  considers  this,  and  at  the  same  time  considers  the  pompous 
figures  of  the  prophetic  style,  will  not  be  surprised  that  such  a 
glorious  person,  and  such  a  dispensation  and  state  of  things  should 
be  foretold  and  set  forth  by  lofty  figures,  and  in  the  most  stroig 
and  elevated  expressions.  And  if  Christians  afterwards  fell  off  from 
the  purity  and  glory  of  the  gospel  into  a  great  and  general  apostacy  ; 
though  still  in  times  of  the  greatest  degeneracy  there  were  many  thou- 
sands among  them  that  faithfully  adhered  to  the  time  worship,  lovi*, 
Etnd  obedience  of  the  only  true  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the 
practice  of  real  piety  and  righteousness;  and  if  there  has  risen  up  an 
exorbitant  anti-christian  power  and  spiritual  tyranny,  which  hath 
been  of  long  continuance  ;  this  also  hath  been  plainly  foretold,  and 
that  a  very  glorious  state  of  things  shall  follow,  and  shall  continue 
for  a  long  time.  And  under  that  glorious  state  of  the  church,  the 
prophetical  predictions  relating  to  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  its  uni^ 
yersal  extent,  peace,  purity,  happiness,  shall  receive  their  fullest  ac- 
complishment. And  the  remarkable  completion  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  prophecies  leave  us  no  reasonable  room  to  doubt  that  what- 
ever remains  to  be  fulfilled,  shall  in  the  due  season  be  accom- 
plished also. 

And  whereas  the  Messiah^s  kingdom  seems  sometimes  to  be  de- 
scribed with  a  particular  regard  to  the  Jews  :  and  it  is  foretold  that 
he  should  reign  over  them  as  their  Prince  and  Shepherd,  and  that 
in  his  days  'Israel  and  Judah  should  dwell  safely,'  and  in  a  happy 
state  :  there  are  two  things  that  will  entirely  take  ofi*  the  advantage 
our  author  pretends  to  take  from  these  expressions.  The  one  is, 
that  the  terms  Israel  and  Judah  and  the  '  house  of  Jacob,'  are  not 
always  to  be  understood  in  the  prophets  precisely  of  the  seed  of 
Jacob,  literally  so  called,  or  of  the  Jewish  people  and  nation  ;  but 
are  sometimes  designed  to  signify  the  church  in  general,  as  it  should 
be  vastly  enlarged  under  the  gospel  dispensation,  when  Jew  and 
Gentile  should  be  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  It  might  be  easily 
shown  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  but  what  is  perfectly  agreeable 
to  the  prophetical  style  and  manner  of  expression.  And  in  con- 
formity to  this  way  of  speaking,  the  church  under  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  described  under  the  character  of  the  'Jerusalem  which  is 
above,'  Gal.  iv.  26.  Heb.  xii.  23.  True  Christians  are  called  Jews, 
Rev.  iii.  9.  'the  Israel  of  God,'  Gal.  vi.  6.  The  'true  circumcision,' 
Phil.  iii.  3.  And  all  sincere  believers  are  called  ^Abraham's  seed,' 
and  'the  children  of  Abraham.'  The  other  thing  to  be  observed  is, 
that  if  some  of  those  prophecies  that  speak  of  the  advantages  Israel 
and  Judah  were  to  enjoy  under  the  Messiah,  be  understood  literally 
of  the  people  of  the  Jews,  they  relate  to  a  future  restoration  of  the 
Jews  that  is  yet  to  be  accomplished.  As  the  prcseul  viowAKdxsX  ^\8»- 
persion  of  the  Jews,  their  being  scattered  through  a\\  t\'8L\A!atia  lA  ^'^ 
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earth,  and  their  flndiDg  no  rest  among  them,  but  being  ^very  where 
hated  and  despised,  scorned  and  reproached ;  and  their  still  con- 
tinuing in  this  their  unexampled  dispersion  to  be  a  distinct  people, 
is  foretold  and  described  by  many  remarkable  characters,  and  which 
could  never  be  applied  to  any  other  nation/  so  their  recoyery  and 
return  is  also  foretold.  And  this  their  deliverance  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressly applied  to  the  latter  days,  and  is  connected  with  the  times  of 
the  Messiah.  Not  as  if  it  were  to  happen  immediately  upon  the 
Messiah's  coming :  on  the  contrary  it  is  plainly  signified,  that  the 
Jews  would  despise  and  reject  him  when  he  came^  Isa.  liii.  1,  2, 3. 
that  he  would  be  a  'stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence'  to 
them,  at  which  many  'should  fall  and  be  broken,'  Isa.  viii.  14,  15. 
It  is  intimated  that  Israel  should  not  be  gathered  at  his  coming,  and 
yet  he  should  be  glorified,  Isa.  xlix.  5.  that  the  day  of  his  coming 
would  be  great  and  terrible  to  many  among  them,  Mai.  iii.  1,  2.  ir. 
1.  6.  And  most  plainly  and  expressly  it  is  foretold  by  Daniel,  that  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah  would  oe  attended  with  the  destruction^of  their 
city  and  sauctuary,andthesubversion  of  their  wholeconstitution,  Dan. 
ix.  26,  27.  And  finally,  that  after  they  had  continued  many  days,  or 
for  a  long  time,  'without  a  king,  and  without  a  prince,  and  without  a 
sacrifice,  and  without  an  imaee,  and  without  an  ephod,  and  with* 
out  Teraphim  :'  a  most  exact  description  of  their  present  state,  when 
they  are  without  any  form  of  government,  without  the  exercise  of 
the  legal  priesthood  or  oblations,  and  at  the  same  time  free  from 
that  idolatry  to  which  they  were  anciently  so  prone  ;  they  should 
'afterward  return  and  seek  the  Lord  their  God,  and  David  their 
king,'  that  is,  the  true  Messiah,  who  is  sometimes  represented  under 
that  character,  and  should  '  fear  the  Lord  and  his  goodness  in  the 
latter  days,'  Hos.  iii.  4,  5.  Aod  that  God  would  'pour  forth  upon 
them  a  spirit  of  grace  and  supplication,'  and  that  they  should 
^look  upon  him  wliom  they  haa  pierced  and  mourn/  Zech.  xii. 
10 — 14.  xiii.  1.  And  their  state  under  the  Messiah  is  described  in 
figurative  expressions,  as  a  state  of  peace  and  holiness,  Ezek.  zxxiv. 
23 — 31,  xxxvi.  21 — 28.  This  return  and  conversion  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  happy  effects  of  it,  St.  Paul  clearly  speaks  of  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans.  And  since  the  former  part 
of  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  Jews  is  so  remarkably  accomplished, 
we  may  regard  it  as  a  pledge  and  assurance,  that  the  other  part  of 
the  prophecies,  relating  to  their  future  conversion  and  return,  shall 
also  receive  its  proper  completion.  And  indeed  their  being  still  pre- 
served a  distinct  people,  in  such  remarkable  circumstances,  seems 
to  show  that  they  are  reserved  for  some  signal  purposes  of  divine 
providence. 

And  now,  upon  this  brief  view  of  the  prophecies  relating  to  the 
Messiah,  which  were  delivered  not  all  at  once,  but  by  different  pe^ 
sons,  and  in  diverse  manners,  at  a  vast  distance  of  lime  fix>m  one 
another,  and  which  are  remarkably  accompUshed  in  our  Lord  Jesas 

•See  Deut  xxviii,  6S,  64.    Amos  ix,  8,  9,  11.     Deut.  xxx.  1—4.    Jv.  xxz.  11. 
«/u.  5.     In.  xi.  11—16. 
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Christy  in  whom  the  several  characters  given  of  the  Messiah  ^  though 
some  of  them  at  first  view  seemed  not  very  consistent  with  others, 
do  wonderfully  concur ;  I  think  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  such 
a  series  of  prophecy  carried  on  for  a  long  succession  of  ages,  yet  all 
conspiring  with  an  admirable  harmony,  the  like  of  which  cannot  be 
produced  in  any  other  case,  yields  a  glorious  and  peculiar  kind  of 
attestation  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  dispensation  he 
hath  introduced.     And  when  joined  with  his  wonderful  miracles, 
and  the  extraordinary  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  excellent 
tendency  of  that  doctrine  and  religion  which  he  taught  and  pub- 
lished to  the  world,  lays  a  solid  foundation  for  our  faith  in  him,  and 
obedience  to  the  doctrines  and  laws  which  he  hath  given  us.     Our 
author  indeed  will  not  allow  that  the  prophecies  furnish  any  proof  at 
all.    He  argues,  that  if  the  Hife  or  religion  of  the  pope  or  Mahomet 
had  been  prophesied  of  and  foretold,  as  some  think  they  were,'  this 
would  have  '  been  no  proof  of  the  tmth  of  doctrines,  or  righteous- 
ness of  persons,  and  therefore  could  have  been  no  rational  foundation 
for  true  religion.'  p.  332,  333.     And  it  will  be  easily  owned,  that  if 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  been  prophesied  of  no  otherwise  than  as 
a  tyrannous,  wicked  power,  no  man  in  his  senses  would  have  pro- 
duced this  as  a  proof  that  his  mission  was  divine ;  when  it  would 
rather  have  proved,  that  this  was  that  very  wicked,  oppressive 
power  that  bad  been  foretold  and  described,  in  order  to  warn  people 
against  it,  and  to  keep  them  from  being  too  much  discouraged  on 
the  account  of  it,  as  well  as  to  strengthen  their  hope  that  it  should 
be  at  length  destroyed.    But  when  there  had  been  a  person  fore- 
told from  the  beginning  of  the  world  as  a  blessing  to  mankind,  and 
the  sending  of  whom  is  represented  as  the  most  extraordinary  effect 
of  divine  love  ;  when  he  had  been  described  by  the  most  glonous  di- 
vine characters,  and  many  particular  circumstances  relating  to  his  per- 
KNQy  actions,  offices,  and  the  precise  time  of  his  comm^  plamly 
pointed  out ;  this  being  the  case,  when  he  actually  came  m  whom 
til  these  characters  met,  and  to  whom  all  these  predictions  pointed, 
and  in  whom  alone  they  received  their  accomplishment,  this  cer- 
tainly tended  highly  to  recommend  him  to  the  esteem  of  mankind, 
and  to  prepare  and  engage  them  to  receive  that  dispensation  of 
tighteousnesB,  truth,  and  cnarity,  which  he  came  to  introduce  and 
establish.    It  tended  to  remove  the  prej  udices  arising  from  the  mean- 
ness of  his  outward  appearance,  from  nis  suffering.  See,  since  it  was 
manifest  firom  the  prophecies,  that  even  these  things  were  expressly 
foretold  concerning  him,  and  made  a  part  of  the  divme  scheme.    And 
it  showed  the  great  guilt  of  rejecting  him,  and  thereby  counteracting 
the  great  and  noble  design  and  scheme  of  divine  providence,  which 
had  oeen  carried  on  from  the  beginning. 

I  add  that  these  prophecies,  and  their  accomplishments,  besides 
that  they  exhibit  an  illustrious  proof  of  a  most  wise  presiding  provi- 
dence that  governs  the  whole  series  of  events,  and  snow  the  extent 
of  the  divine  knowledge,  and  thus  are  very  serviceable  even  to 
natural  religion,  do  also  show  the  wonderful  harmony  b^VN^ect 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New ;  that  there  is  one  uud  V^^  ^.'^xcv^ 
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spirit  in  both ;  the  same  uniform  design  and  scheme  still  carrying 
on ;  and  that  'prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man; 
but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost' 
2  Pet  i.  21.  Our  author  indeed  makes  little  of  all  this.  If  the 
reader  will  take  his  word  for  it,  these  things  are  ^minute- 
nesses, and  even  minuti»  minutiarum/  as  he  expresses  it.  He  puts 
the  case  that  the  prophets  'had  foretold  the  birth,  life,  miracles, 
crucifixion,  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  particularly  and  minutely, 
in  all  the  circumstances  of  time,  place,  persons,^8cc.,  and  then  he  asks, 
'what  could  this  have  proved,  but  only  that  these  men  had  the  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  futurity  in  those  matters  ?  And  consequendy, 
that  these  events  were  necessary,  as  depending  upon  necessary 
causes,  which  might  be  certainly  foreknown  and  predicted  V  p.  332. 
I  shall  not  stay  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  this  passage,  which 
plainly  implies  a  denial  of  God's  prescience  of  future  contmgencics, 
and  seems  to  suppose  a  fatal  necessity  in  human  actions  and  events. 
For  if  the  actions  here  referred  to,  and  all  the  several  events  fore- 
told by  the  prophets,  '  were  necessary,  and  depending  on  necessary 
causes,'  we  may  equally  suppose  that  all  other  events,  and  the  ac- 
tions of  all  men,  at  all  times,  are  necessaiy,  and  owing  to  necessary 
causes,  since  they  have  not  greater  marks  of  freedom  than  these 
had  ;  which  would  be  an  odd  supposition  in  one  that  on.  all  occa- 
sions discovers  such  a  mighty  zeal  against  fatalism,  and  sets  up  as 
a  warm  advocate  for  man's  free-agency.  But  not  to  insist  u|Jon 
this,  I  shall  only  observe  that  if  the  prophets'  foretelling  tliese 
things  doth  prove,  as  the  author  owns,  that  they  'had  the  certain 
knowledge  of  futurity  in  these  matters,'  it  proves  they  foresaw 
things  which  it  was  impossible  for  any  human  sagacity  to  foresee, 
and  which  could  only  be  known  to  him  whose  providence  presides 
over  all  events,  and  whose  views  extend  throughout  all  ages.  And 
consequently,  it  proves,  that  those  prophets  were  extraordinarily 
inspired  with  the  knowledge  of  those  things  by  God  himself;  and 
we  may  be  sure,  that  he  would  not  have  thus  inspired  them  but  for 
some  valuable  end.  And  in  the  present  case,  their  being  inspired 
to  foretel  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  was  with  a  view  to 
keep  up  the  expectation  of  this  glorious  Redeemer  that  was  to 
come,  and  the  better  to  prepare  the  world  for  receiving  him  when  he 
actually  came ;  and  that  by  considering  the  predictions  that  went 
before,  concerning  him,  it  might  appear  that  he  was  the  extraordi- 
nary person,  the  sending  of  wi)om  was  the  thing  which  the  divine 
Erovidence  had  all  along  in  view.  This  gives  a  ^reat  solemnity  to 
is  divine  mission,  and  is  of  signal  use,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  illustrious  attestations  given  from  heaven.  And  there  having 
been  such  a  succession  of  prophets  raised  up  among  the  Jews,  who 
showed  by  their  wonderful  prediction,  that  they  had  extraordinary 
communications  from  God,  and  who  all  harmoniously  concuned, 
both  in  confirming  the  Law  of  Moses  that  had  been  already  given, 
and  carrying  the  views  of  the  people  to  another  and  more  glorious  dis- 
pensation that  was  to  succeed  it,  connected  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New,  and  confirmed  the  d\v\ue  on^vxv^V  Qi(  V^oth. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


TLe  author's  charge  against  the  apostles,  examined.  Hia  pretence  that  they  themselves 
were  far  from  claiming  infallihility,  considered.  It  is  shown  that  they  did  profess  to 
be  under  the  unerring  guidance  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghosts  in  publishing  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  ;  and  that  they  gave  sufficient  proofs  to  convince  the  world  of  their 
divine  mission.  The  attestations  given  to  Christianity,  and  to  the  doctrines  taught 
hj  the  apostles,  by  the  extraordinary  gifts  and  powers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  considered 
and  vindicftted,  against  our  author's  exceptions.  His  pretence  that  those  gifts  of  the 
Holj  Ghost  might  be  used  like  natural  faculties  and  talents,  according  to  the  plea- 
sure of  the  persons  who  were  endowed  with  them,  either  for  the  promoting  truth  or 
error ;  and  that  the  false  teachers,  as  well  as  the  true,  had  these  extraordinary  gifts 
and  powers,  and  made  use  of  them  in  confirmation  of  their  false  doctrines,  examined 
at  large. 

Having  examined  our  author's  insinuations  against  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  what  he  offers  with  a 
view  to  subvert  the  authority  of  the  apostles,  and  to  show  that  they 
are  not  at  all  to  be  depended  on^  in  the  account  they  give  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  of  which  they  were  the  first  autliorised  teachers 
and    publishers  to   the   world.     He  affirms  that  they  themselves 
never  80  much  as  pretended  to  the  infallible  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;    or   if  they   had   pretended   to  it,   their  great  differences 
among  themselves  about  the  most  concerning  points  of  revelation 
vould  have  been  an  evident  demonstration  to  the  contrary :  that 
tbey  preached  quite  different  and  even  contrary  gospels :  they  re- 
pented the  doctrine  of  Christ  according  to  their  own  Jewish  preju- 
dices,  and  made  a  wrong  representation  of  several  facts,  ascribing 
to  him  things  which  he  never  did,  and  prophecies  which  he  never 
uttered,  and  doctrines  which  he  never  taught ;  that  besides  this, 
the  New  Testament  was  farther  corrupted  and  interpolated  after- 
wards by  the  Christian  Jews,  so  that,  as  it  now  stands,  it  is  a 
rtruige  mixture  of  religions,  of  Christianity  and  Judaism,  though 
they  are  the  most  opposite  tilings  in  the  world. 

1  shall  first  begin  with  the  attempt  he  makes  against  the  infal- 
libility and  divine  inspiration  of  the  apostles.  He  alleges  that 
'  There  was  no  pretence  in  those  apostolical  times  to  any  Spirit 
or  Holy  Ghost,  that  made  men  either  infallible  or  impeccaole ; 
that  set  men  above  the  possibility  of  erring  or  being  deceived 
themselres  as  to  the  inward  judgment,  or  ot  deceiving  others  in 
the  outward  sentence  and  declaration  of  that  judgment.  This  was 
the  wild  and  impudent  claim  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  after  ages, 
which  ■  the  apostles  themselves,  who  really  had  the  Holy  Ghost, 
sod  die  power  of  working  miracles,  never  ptelcuded  \a.  KxAi 
thou^  this  has  been  libemUy  granted  them,  and  supipQ^^di  ol  Vibfttci 
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by  our  Christian  zealots  and  system-mongers,  yet  it  is  what  they 
never  claimed/  pp.  80,  81. 

As  to  what  he  calls  their  being  impeccable ;  an  absolute  impos- 
sibility of  ever  sinning  at  all,  or  doing  a  wrong  thing  in  a  single 
instance,  in  the,  whole  course  of  their  lives,  neither  the  apostles 
themselves,  nor  any  for  them,  ever  did  pretend  to  this.  Nor  is  it 
at  all  necessary  to  suppose  such  an  impeccability  as  this  in  order 
to  their  being  depended  upon.  It  is  sufficient  if  they  were  persons 
of  such  honesty  and  integrity  as  to  be  incapable  of  contriving  and 
carrying  on  a  deliberate  solemn  imposture  in  the  name  of  God, 
and  of  putting  known  falsehoods  upon  the  world  under  the  pre- 
tence of  a  divine  revelation.  This  is  all  the  impeccability,  if  the 
author  is  resolved  to  use  this  word,  that  we  are  concerned  to  stand 
up  for  with  regard  to  the  apostles,  and  surely  this  is  no  more  than 
may  well  be  supposed  concerning  many  persons  that  are  not  abso- 
lutely raised  above  all  the  passions  and  frailties  of  human  nature, 
in  its  present  imperfect  state.  And  this  the  apostles  certainly 
claimed.  •  They  affirmed  that  they  did  '  not  follow  cunningly  de- 
vised fables  ;  that  what  they  heard  and  saw,  and  what  their  hands 
had  handled  of  the  word  of  life,  that  they  declared/  That  they 
knew  that  their  record  was  true,  and  called  God  to  witness  to  it 
They  declared  with  a  noble  confidence,  arising  from  an  inward  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  integrity,  that  their  *  rejoicing  was  this, 
the  testimony  of  their  conscience,  that  in  simplicity  and  godly 
sincerity,  not  in  fleshly  wisdom  but  by  the  grace  of  God,  they  had 
their  conversation  in  the  world.'  That  they  *  did  not  corrupt  the 
word  of  God,  nor  handle  it  deceitfully,  or  walk  in  craftiness,  but 
had  renounced  the  hidden  things  of  dishonesty ;  and  as  of  sin- 
cerity, as  of  God,  and  in  the  ffight  of  God  spoke  they  in  Christ' 
And  could  appeal  to  those  that  beheld  their  conversation,  and  'to 
God  also,  how  holily  and  unblameably  they  behaved  themselves.' 
And  this  author  himself  seems  to  grant,  that  it  is  *  probable  that 
men  so  qualified  and  acting,  as  the  apostles  are  supposed  to  have 
done,  could  have  no  design  to  deceive  us.'  p.  93* 

As  to  infallibility,  it  is  true  that  in  the  sense  in  which  this  au- 
thor seems  to  understand  it,  as  signifying  that  absolute  infallibility 
which  he  tells  us  is  the  sole  prerogative  of  God  himself,  or  of  an  omni- 
scient being,  see  p.  9,  and  p.  83,  viz.  an  utter  iifapossibility  of  ever  err- 
ing, or  being  mistaken  at  any  time,  or  in  any  tning  whatsoever,  it  is 
certain  the  apostles  never  pretended  to  it :  for  they  never  pretended  to 
be  gods,  or  to  be  omniscient.  Nor  have  any  of  those  whom  this 
writer  contemptuously  calls  system-mongers  ever  ascribed  it  to 
them.  But  it  by  infallibility  is  meant  no  more  than  their  being 
under  an  unerring  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  as  to  be  kept 
from  error  or  mistake  in  teaching  and  delivering  the  doctrines  and 
laws  of  Christ,  it  is  certain  they  did  pretend  to  this*  They  declared 
that  Christ  had  expressly  promised  his  Spirit  to  ^  teach  them  all 
things  concerning  him,  ana  to  bring  all  things  to  their  remem- 
brance whatsoever  he  had  said  unto  them.*  John  xiv.  26.  And  had 
Msenred  tbem  that  when  '  the  %pml  o^  \x>\SS^  ^^^to^^  ^.hom  he  would 
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nd  unto  them  from  the  Father,  he  would  guide  them  hito  all 
ith.  For  he  should  receive  of  his,  and  show  it  unto  them/  John 
^i.  12,  13,  14.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  if  this  promise  of  our 
iviour  was  accomphshed,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  themselves 
(lieved  and  professed  that  this  promise  was  fulfilled  to  them,  they 
ere  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  truth  in  the  whole  of  the  gospel  doe- 
ine ;  and  accoidingly  they  claimed  a  regard  to  the  word  they 
reached, '  as  the  word  of  God  and  not  of  men/  and  urged  the 
sciples  to^  be  mindful  of  the  commandments  of  them  the  apostles 

our  Lord  and  Saviour/  2  Pet.  iii.  2 ;  1  Thess,  ii.  13.  The 
K>8tle  Paul,  who  was  not  one  of  those  that  attended  Christ  during 
e  course  of  his-  personal  ministry,  but  was  afterwards  taken  into 
e  number  of  the  apostles,  by  the  immediate  call  of  Christ  himself, 
>th  also  in  the  strongest  manner  lay  claim  to  this  divine  guidance 
id  inspiration.  He  usually  begins  his  epistles  with  declaring  that 
i  was  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  order  to  challenge  a  regard 

the  instructions  he  gave  and  the  doctrines  he  taught.  He  affirms, 
lat  the  things  which  he  preached  unto  others  *  God  had  revealed 
ito  him  by  his  Spirit,  that  Spirit  which  searcheth  all  things,  yea 
le  deep  things  of  God,'  1  Cor.  ii.  4,  6,  10,  12,  that  he  had  or 
new  the  mind  of  Christ,  ver.  16,  that  the  things  which  he  writ 
vere  the  commandment^  of  the  Lord/  1  Cor.  xiv.  37.     He  talks 

^  Christ's  speaking  in  him/  2  Cor.  xiii*  3.  He  could  not  more 
rongly  assert  his  own  divine  inspiration,  and  the  certainty  and 
ivine  authority  of  the  doctrines  he  had  preached,  than  by  declar- 
ig,  *  though  an  angel  from  heaven  should  preach  any  other  gospel 
lau  that  which  he  had  preached,  let  him  be  accursed,'  Gal.  i.  8, 
And  again,  ver.  ll,  12,  'I  certify  you,  brethren,  that  the 
ospel  which  was  preached  of  me  is  not  after  man.  For  I  neither 
K^eived  it  of  man,  neither  was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation 
r  Jesus  Christ.'  And  he  plainly  supposes  and  asserts  the  divine 
ispiration  of  the  other  apostles  too,  and  their  entire  harmony  in 
le  doctrines  they  preached  in  the  name  of  Christ,  when  he  repre- 
3nts  Christians  as  '  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and 
rophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chieT  comer  stone/  Eph. 
.  20.  And  declares  that  the  mystery  of  God  was  *  revealed  unto 
is  holy  apostles  and  prophets  by  the  Spirit.'  Eph.  iii.  5. 

It  is  plain  then  that  the  apostles  aid  profess  to  be  infallibly 
uided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  doctrines  they  taught,  and  the 
iws  they  delivered  in  the  name  of  Christ.  If  it  be  asked,  which 
^is  writer  seems  to  say  is  the  proper  question  in  this  case,  whether 
liey  were  not  mistaken  themselves,  or  what  proof  they  gave  to  the 
ontrary  ?  see  pp.  93,  94  ;  I  answer  :  that  they  were  not  mistaken 
1  imagining  themselves  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  is  manifest 
-om  the  extraordinary  gifts  and  powers  of  the  Holy  Ghost  con- 
iired  upon  them,  and  discovering  themselves  by  the  most  won- 
erful  effects  ;  whereby  it  plainly  appeared,  that  the  promise  Christ 
ad  made  to  them  of  sending  his  Spirit  to  guide  them  into  all 
uth,  and  to  'endue  them  with  power  from  on  hi^h/  tUattlve.^ 
light  be  his  witnesses  *  unto  the  Uttermost  paTt  ot  \\i^  e»^^ 
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Acts  i.  8,  was  fully  accomplished.  The  evident  design  of  all  these 
wonderful  gifts  and  powers,  which  showed  they  were  under  an  ex- 
traordinary influence,  and  had  an  extraordinary  assistance,  and  of 
all  the  miracles  they  wrought,  was  to  confirm  the  word  they 
preached,  and  to  engage  mankind  to  receive  what  they  taught  as 
the  authorized  ministers  and  witnesses  of  Jesus  Christ,  commis- 
sioned and  sent  by  him  to  teach  all  nations  in  his  name,  and  for 
that  purpose  furnished  with  those  extraordinary  gifts  and  powers, 
both  to  enable  and  qualify  them  for  the  right  discharge  of  their 
work,  and  to  be  the  proofs  and  credentials  of  their  mission.  Ac- 
cordingly the  apostles  all  along  appealed  to  these  extraordinary 
gifts  and  miraculous  powers,  as  the  great  confirming  evidence  of 
the  divine  authority  of  the  doctrines  they  taught,  and  the  laws 
they  delivered  in  the  name  of  Christ.  This  is  what  the  apostle 
Peter  insisted  upon  in  his  first  discourse  to  the  Jews  on  the  aay  of 
Pentecost,  Acts  ii.  32,  33,  36.  And  what  he  and  the  other  apostles 
appealed  to  before  the  Jewish  council,  Acts  v.  32.  The  apostle 
Paul  often  refers  to  those  extraordinary  gifts  and  miraculous 
powers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  a  glorious  confirmation  of  the  gospel 
which  he  preached.*  His  preaching  and  that  of  the  other  apostles 
was  not  *  with  enticing  woras  of  man's  wisdom  :'  the  demonstration 
they  gave  of  what  they  delivered  was  the  '  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  and  of  power :'  a  demonstration  of  a  peculiar  kind,  bat 
strong  and  powerful  and  convincing,  1  Cor.  ii.  4,  6.  They  '  preached 
the  gospel  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven,'  1  Pet 
i.  12.  *  God  bearing  them  witness  with  signs  and  wonders,  and 
divers  miracles,  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  according  to  his  will/ 
Heb.  ii.  2,  3,  4. 

But  though  such  a  mighty  stress  is  laid  upon  this  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  the  great  confirming  evidence  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, this  writer  would  have  it  all  pass  for  nothing.  It  yields  no 
more  evidence  to  it,  than  if  there  had  been  no  such  extraordinary 
powers  given  at  all.  This  is  very  strange.  Let  us  consider  the 
reasons  he  gives  for  it.  It  is  because  '  the  extraordinary  powers 
and  gifts  in  the  apostolic  age  were  never  confined  or  annexed  to 
any  moral  character,  but  the  false  prophets  and  teachers  had  them 
as  well  as  the  true ;  and  because  those  extraordinary  gifts  and 
powers  did  not  make  men  either  infallible  or  impeccablcy  as  they 
did  not  destroy  natural  liberty  or  free  agency,  but  they  who  were 
endued  with  them  might  make  either  a  good  or  bad  use  of  thero, 
as  much  as  of  any  natuml  faculties  or  talents.'  See  Pref.  p.  9. 
And  again  he  observes,  that  they  who  in  apostolical  times  had 
those  extraordinary  gifts  and  powers,  were  left  at  liberty  to  exer- 
cise them  upon  the  common  principles  of  reason  and  human  pnp 
dence.  Ana  from  hence  we  find  that  some  made  a  right  use  of 
them  for  edification ;  and  others  employed  them  only  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  emulation  and  strife,  which  introduced  great  confii* 
sions  and  disorders  among  them.     And  this  is  an  evident  proof 

•  Rom,  i.  Ill  XT.  18,  I9i  1  Coi.\.6»7  \  VW^ckvv^,  ^t^.>iv.t,6• 
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that  the  persons  vested  with  such  extraordinary  gifts  and  powers 
were  neither  infallible  nor  impeccable,  that  is,  they  were  not  nereby 
made  incapable  either  of  deceiving  others,  or  of  being  deceived 
themselves.  And  then  he  repeats  what  he  had  observed  before, 
that  false  prophets,  and  the  most  wicked  seducers  might  and  did 
work  miracles,  which  they  could  not  have  done,  had  mu*acles  been 
any  evidence  or  proof  of  truth  and  sound  doctrine,'  pp.  80,  81. 

As  the  main  foundation  of  all  he  here  offers  lies  in  supposing  it 
as  a  thing  not  to  be  contested,  that  all  those  extraordmary  gifts 
or  powers,  when  once  given,  were  as  much  in  men's  own  power 
as  any  of  their  natural  faculties  or  talents,  and  might  be  equally 
made  use  of  to  promote  and  propagate  truth  and  falsehood,  I  shall 
distinctly  examme  this  supposition  with  regard  to  the  principal  of 
those  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  were  poured  forth 
in  the  apostolical  age. 

The  only  extraordinary  gift  concerning  which  there  is  any  just 

Eretence  of  making  that  supposition  is  that  of  tongues.  Those  that 
ad  this  gift  probably  had  as  much  command  of  thai  language  or 
languages  which  they  had  once  communicated  to  them  by  the  im- 
mediate operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  any  man  hath  of  any  lan- 
guage that  he  hath  learned  or  acquired  in  the  common  way.  It 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  nature  of  a  permanent  habit  to  be  used 
according  to  their  discretion,  and  accordingly  some  in  the  church 
of  Corinth  used  it  unseasonably,  and  are  reproved  for  it  by  the 
apostle  Paul^  who  gives  directions  for  a  proper  and  seasonable  use 
of  it  to  edification.  But  then  it  must  be  considered  that  it  was 
only  the  first  conferring  of  the  gift  of  tongues  on  any  person  or  per- 
sons that  was  properly  miraculous ;  the  consequent  use  of  it  was 
not  so,  and  was  not  immediately  and  properly  designed  so  much  to 
contirm  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  they  delivered,  as  to  enable  them 
to  communicate  that  doctrine  to  others,  which  was  confirmed  by 
other  miracles.  The  gift  of  tongues  conferred  upon  the  apostles 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  signally  miraculous.  That  plain,  simple, 
and  unlearned  persons  should  be  enabled  at  once  without  any  pre- 
vious instruction  to  speak  with  divers  kinds  of  tongues  which  they 
had  never  known  before,  and  which  tongues  they  continued  to  use 
always  afterwards  :  this  was  evidently  superaatural.  No  force  or 
power  of  a  man's  own  enthusiastic  imagination  could  ever  produce 
sucli  an  effect.  For  who  will  pretend  to  say,  that  a  man  can  speak 
any  language  that  he  pleases  by  only  strongly  imagining  that  he 
can  speak  it,  though  he  never  heard  it  before  ?  And  as  the  force 
of  a  man's  own  imagination  could  never  effect  this,  so  neither  could 
the  power  or  skill  of  any  other  man,  or  of  all  the  men  upon  earth, 
enable  him  in  a  moment,  without  preparation,  or  previous  instruc- 
tion to  understand  and  speak  several  languages,  to  which  he  was 
before  an  entire  stranger.  Such  an  immediate  and  wonderful 
operation  upon  the  human  mind,  in  impressing  so  many  thousand 
new  ideas  at  once  upon  it,  is  evidently  supernatural,  and  seems  pe- 
culiar to  the  author  of  our  beings^  whose  inspiratiou  halVi  ^xsevv  \x% 
understaudizig'.     This  therefore  was  a  most  iUuslTiou^  cotv^\mvii^ 
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evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christ's  divine  mission,  in  whose  name 
it  was  conferred ;  and  was  a  proof  of  the  accomplishment 
of  the  promise  he  had  made  to  his  apostles  that  he  would  send 
his  Spirit  upon  them ;  and  of  the  truth  of  the  divine  commii* 
sion  he  gave  them,  to  go  teach  all  nations,  for  which  work  tbey 
were  hereby  signally  qualified.  But  their  using  any  of  those  lan- 
guages afterwards  in  tne  nations  to  which  they  were  sent  could  not 
be  alone  a  proof  or  miracle  to  those  nations,  because  they  did  not 
know  but  they  might  have  learned  those  languages  in  the  ordinaiy 
way.  But  the  proper  use  of  those  languages  was  to  enable  them 
to  preach  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  to  those  nations  to  whom  they  were 
sent,  and  by  the  other  miracles  they  wrought  they  ^  confirmed  the 
word  with  signs  following.'  In  like  manner,  when  any  particular 
person  or  persons  on  their  being  baptized  into  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  laying  on  of  the  apostle's  hands,  which  was  the  ordi- 
nary way  by  which  the  gifts  of  tne  Holy  Ghost  were  communicated, 
received  the  gift  of  tongues,  it  was  at  that  time  a  most  illustrious 
miracle,  and  both  to  themselves  who  received  this  ^ft,  and  to 
others  who  observed  it,  and  knew  they  could  not  spesS:  those  lan- 
guages before,  it  was  a  glorious  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus  taught  by  the  apostles,  into  which  they  were  baptized.  And 
if  we  should  suppose  a  person  that  had  thus  received  the  gift  of 
tongues  afterwards  to  apostatize  from  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles 
in  which  he  had  been  instructed,  and  to  become  a  false  teacher, 
his  making  an  ill  use  of  that  gift,  supposing  it  to  continue  with 
him,*  would  not  render  it  the  less  certain,  that  in  its  original  dona* 
tion,  it  was  a  glorious  attestation  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and 
of  the  apostolical  doctrine  in  the  confirmation  of  which  it  was  given. 
And  instead  of  being  an  argument  in  favour  of  such  seducers  m 
should  abuse  the  gift  contrary  to  the  doctrine  they  had  receired,  it 
mi^ht  be  improved  against  them,  to  show  that  the  doctrine  from 
which  they  had  swerved  was  true.  It  might  be  urged  against 
them,  that  they  themselves  had  received  that  gift  they  boasted  of 
only  in  the  name-of  Jesus  Christ,  and  upon  their  believing  and  em- 
bracing the  doctrine  of  the  apostles ;  and  that  still  none  could  re- 
ceive tnose  gifts  in  any  other  way  :  and  they  might  be  challenged 
to  communicate  that  gift  to  others  by  the  laying  on  of  their  hands  in 
confirmation  of  their  new  scheme  of  doctrine,  as  it  had  been  com- 
municated to  them  in  confirmation  of  the  apostolic  doctrine  which 
they  had  received  along  with  that  gift,  and  m  which  therefore  they 
ought  to  have  continued. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  considering  the  gift  of  tongues, 
because  if  the  supposition  the  author  makes  concerning  the  extrt- 
ordinary  gifts  in  tne  apostolic  age,  that  men  might  make  a  good  or 
bad  use  of  them  as  much  as  of  any  of  their  natural  faculties  and 
talents,  if  this  supposition  holds  good  concerning  any  of  those  gifts, 

*  I  am  willing  to  make  thia  conceaaion,  though  the  inatancea  of  the  abuae  of  the  gift 
oftongasB  mentioned  by  the  apoatle  Paul,  t  Cor.  ziy.  do  not  at  all  relate  to  tlie  tbuang 
it  for  praptiguUng  false  doctrine,  but  to  an  ua^ns  \\.^TiiAaaA>T)Ak\:Y«  and  with  ostoatttiM, 
tad  not  in  to  orderly  and  edifying  a  mannax  aa  V^«y  ^i^a^x.  Vo'W*^  ^««v^* 
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t  must  be  the  gift  of  tongues ;  and  yet  even  in  this  instance  it  will 
3y  no  means  answer  the  end  he  proposes  by  it,  which  is  to  show 
that  this  gift  could  yield  no  attestation  at  all  to  the  truth  of  Chri»- 
ianity. 

The  word  of  wisdom,  and  the  word  of  knowledge,  are  mentioned 
>y  the  apostle  Paul,  among  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy 
jrhost,  1  Cor.  xii.  And  as  it  is  probable  that  the  persons  that  had 
hose  gifts  had  their  minds  extraordinarily  enlightened  in  the 
LDowledge  of  spiritual  and  divine  things,  and  the  great  important 
loctrines  and  mysteries  of  the  gospel ;  so  it  may  well  be  supposed 
:hat  that  knowledge  once  communicated  to  the  mind  by  the  iilu'- 
nination  of  the  Spirit  continued  there  in  the  nature  of  a  perma- 
lent  light  and  haoit :  and  those  that  had  this  knowledge  might 
communicate  it  to  others  by  speaking  or  writing  as  other  know^ 
edge  is  communicated.  But  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  this  gift 
i¥as  one  of  those  that  were  capable  of  being  abused  to  propagate 
^rror  and  falsehood.  It  is  a  contradiction  to  suppose  that  any  per« 
ion  should  by  the  exercise  of  this  gift  of  divine  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge, that  IS,  by  the  very  actual  exercise  of  the  knowledge  of 
truth,  and  by  declaring  and  imparting  to  others  the  knowledge  he 
bimself  had  of  thc'trum,  promote  and  propagate  false  doctrine  and 
srror. 

The  same  observation  holds  with  regard  to  the  gift  of  prophesy- 
ing, taken  in  the  sense  in  which  the  apostle  seems  to  understand 
ity  1  Cor.  xiv.  for  an  extraordinary  gift  of  teaching  and  exhorting 
in  the  public  assemblies  for  edification  and  instruction  in  doctrine 
and  practice.  It  is  probable  there  was  an  abiding  habit  or  ability 
this  way  communicated  to  those  persons  that  had  this  gift,  by 
virtue  of  which  they  were  qualified  and  enabled  to  teach  and  ex- 
hort the  people.  Besides  which,  it  may  be  concluded  from  the  ac- 
count the  apostles  give  us,  that  these  persons  were  often  under  an 
immediate  afflatus  of  the  Holy  Ohost  in  the  actual  exercise  of  that 
gift  in  the  public  assemblies ;  though  it  did  not  hurry  them  on  by 
an  irresistible  impulse,  but  left  room  for  a  prudential  management. 
They  had  it  in  their  power  to  exercise  it  in  such  a  way  and  manner 
as  might  be  most  for  edification,  and  most  agreeable  to  decency 
and  order.  But  if  they  exercised  this  gift  at  all,  if  they  either 
taught  and  exhorted  by  virtue  of  the  habitual  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom, which  was  at  first  communicated  to  them  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  according  to  the  ability  then  given  them,  or  according 
to  the  immediate  afflatus  and  actual  inspiration  communicated  to 
them  occasionally  afterwards ;  this  ^ft  in  either  case,  if  really 
used  at  all,  was  only  capable  of  serving  the  cause  of  truth.  If  a 
man,  pretending  to  the  gift  of  prophesying,  taught  errors  and  false 
doctrines,  it  could  not  be  by  the  real  exercise  of  the  gift  of  prophe- 
sying which  he  received  from  the  Holy  Ohost,  but  by  falsely  pre- 
teodine  to  it  when  he  had  it  not.  In  which  case  it  could  not  be 
said,  that  it  was  owing  to  his  making  an  ill  use  of  the  gift  which 
be  really  had,  as  persons  may  make  an  ill  use  of  tVie\c  W'^V.>xc?\  Sac- 
cnlties  and  talents  which  they  have,  which  ia  t\\e  axxlVvox'^  «^Y^* 
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sition  ;  but  only  that  he  pretended  to  that  extraordinary  gift  when 
he  really  had  it  not.  And  against  such  false  pretenders  also  the 
divine  wisdom  and  goodness  had  provided  a  remedy  by  another 

fift  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  which  was  communicated  in  the 
rst  age  of  Christianity,  viz.  that  of  discerning  of  spirits,  whereby 
persons  were  enabled  to  discern  between  false  teachers  and  the 
true,  and  between  falsely  pretended  inspirations,  and  true  inspira- 
tions of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  any  man  that  had  this  gift  conferred 
upon  him,  if  he  really  exercised  it  at  all,  must  exercise  it  in  detecting 
falsehood,  and  false  teachers,  because  this  was  essentially  included 
in  the  very  nature  of  it. 

Another  gift  or  power  which  attended  the  first  preachers  of 
Christianity,  and  which  was  more  peculiarly  intended  for  a  confir- 
mation of  the  doctrines  they  delivered,  was  the  power  of  working 
miracles ;  that  is,  doing  wondeiful  works  far  transcending  all  hu- 
man power,  of  which  we  have  several  remarkable  instances  recorded 
in  the  Acts  of  the  apostles.  But  this  was  not  properly  a  perma- 
nent, constant  habit  to  be  exercised  like  natural  faculties  and  talents, 
as  this  writer  supposes,  merely  according  to  the  pleasure  or  choice 
of  the  person  by  whom  those  miracles  were  wrought.  They  could 
only  do  those  miracles  when  and  upon  what  occasions  it  seemed 
fit  to  the  Holy  Ghost  that  they  should  do  them :  in  which  case 
they  felt  an  extraordinary  impulse,  which  is  usually  called  the  faith 
of  miracles,  which  was  a  kind  of  direction  to  them  when  to  work 
those  miracles,  and  whereby  they  knew  and  were  persuaded  that 
God  would  enable  them  to  do  them.  Thus  e.  g.  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  those  that  had  the  gift  of  healing,  nor  even  of  the  apostles 
themselves,  who  had  these  gifts  in  a  far  greater  measure  and  de- 
gree than  any  others,  to  heal  the  sick  as  often  as  and  whenso- 
ever they  pleased.  For  then  they  would  scarce  have  suffered  any 
of  their  own  intimate  friends  to  have  died.  But  it  was  when  God 
saw  it  fit  that  this  gift  should  be  exercised  ;  which  was  usually 
ordered  then  when  it  served  best  to  the  propagation  and  confirm- 
ation of  the  gospel.  So  Paul  left  Trophimus  at  M iletum  sick, 
whom  no  doubt  he  would  gladly  have  healed  and  restored  at  once, 
if  it  had  been  left  merely  to  his  own  choice,  to  have  exercised  his 
gift  of  healing  as  he  pleased.  And  he  speaks  of  Epaphroditos's 
sickness  in  such  a  manner  as  shows  that  it  did  not  depend  upon 
him  to  recover  him  when  he  would,  Phil.  ii.  27.  And  yet  we  find 
at  another  time,  the  same  apostle,  when  he  was  at  Ephesus  preach- 
ing the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  those  that  dwelt  in  A&ia,  both 
Jews  and  Greeks,  and  when  the  Jews  contradicted  and  opposed 
this  doctrine,  wrought  the  most  astonishing  miracles  in  connrma- 
tion  of  it.  We  are  told,  that  at  that  time,  and  fyr  such  valuable 
ends,  God  ordered  it  so,  that  St.  Paul  fully  exercised  his  miracu- 
lous powers.  The  sacred  historian  observes,  that  God  *  wrought 
special  miracles  by  the  hands  of  Paul.'  The  manner  of  expression 
is  remarkable,  and  shows  that  the  miracles  were  God's  own  work, 
only  done  by  St.  Paul  as  the  instrument,  '  so  that  from  his  body 
were  brought  unto  the  sick  ViaTvd\L^TcVv\^{%  or  aprons,  and  the  dis- 
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eases  departed  from  thera,  and  the  evil  spirits  went  out  of  them/ 
AcU  xix.  lly  12.  Sometimes  the  apostles  raised  the  dead  :  as 
Peter  raised  Tabitha  or  Dorcas,  and  Paul  raised  Eutychus.  But 
it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  they  could  exercise  that  power  as  often 
as  they  themselves  pleased,  and  that  it  depended  merely  on  their 
own  will  and  choice  ;  b'jt  it  was  exercised  upon  extraordinary  occa- 
BionSy  when  it  seemed  fit  to  the  divine  wisdom  that  it  shoula  be  so, 
who  in  that  case  directed  them  to  it  by  a  special  impulse  upon  their 
minds. 

Thus  also  with  regard  to  the  gifl  of  prophecy,  if  it  be  taken  in 
the  strictest  sense,  for  foretelling  things  to  come,  which  was  one 
thine  promised  by  our  Saviour  to  his  apostles,  John  xvi.  13,  and 
of  which  we  have  an  instance  in  Agabus  who  is  called  a  propliet. 
Acts  xi.  28  ;  xxu  10  :  this  was  not  like  natural  faculties,  or  acquired 
abilities  to  be  exercised  at  their  own  pleasure.  It  did  not  depend 
merely  upon  their  own  will  and  choice,  when  they  were  to  foretel 
things  to  come,  or  what  future  things  they  were  to  foretel.  This 
depended  wholly  on  the  will  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  whom  they 
were  inspired.  And  they  could  then  only  exercise  this  gift,  when 
it  seemed  fit  to  God  for  wise  purposes  that  they  should  exercise  it. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  extraordinary  power  they  had  in 
some  instances  of  discerning  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  and  the 
workings  of  men's  spirits,  and  what  passed  inwardly  in  their 
minds,  see  Acts  v.  3,  4 ;  xiv.  9  ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  25. 

With  regard  to  these  and  other  extraordinary  gifts  and  powers 
oi  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is  evident,  that  they  were  not,  as  this  writer 
supposes,  left  merely  to  men's  own  direction  and  management,  to 
be  employed  to  whatever  purposes  they  thought  fit,  whether  good 
or  bad,  liVe  their  natural  faculties  and  talents.  But  they  were  em- 
powered to  exercise  those  gifts,  whenever  it  seemed  fit  to  God  they 
siiould  exercise  them  for  some  valuable  ends,  for  doing  good,  or 
for  the  confirmation  of  the  gospel.*     If  therefore  we  should  sup- 

*  CoDcerniD^  these  extraordinary  giAa  of  the  Holy  Ghost  poured  forth  in  the  first 
l|^  <yf  Cbristiaiuty,  I  would  observe,  1.  That  thej  were  very  various,  both  in  their  kind 
*  ^gvpe,  and  were  distributed,  not  according  to  the  wiU  of  man,  but  with  great  variety 
b  proportionst  and  to  such  persons,  as  to  the  Holy  Ghost  seemed  meet,  who  as  the 
•  tells  OS,  '  distributed  to  every  man  sev*  rally  according  to  his  will,'  1  Cor.  zii. 
II.  And  it  seems  to  appear  from  the  account  he  gives  us,  that  the  same  person  was  not 
ly  pertaker  of  several  of  these  extraordinarv  gifts  together,  but  some  of  these  gifu 
jgiTen  to  one,  and  some  to  another,  see  1  Cor.  xii.  8,  9,  10 ;  Kom«  xii.  6,  7, 8,  ex- 
irbere  penons  were  desired  for  very  eminent  service  in  the  church  ;  especially  the 
who  had  all  these  gifts  in  conjunction.  2.  The  general  design  for  which  they 
i^gm  M  giTen  was  not  for  ostentation,  but  for  edification  and  use.  1  ne  *  manifestation 
if  lk#  Spirit  iM  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal,'  that  is,  to  render  him  useful  to 
MiMvs*  1  Cer.  xii.  7.  Hence  the  gift  of  tongues  was  usually  joiued  with  that  of  prophe- 
Miff y  thftt  the  one  might  render  the  other  more  useful.  Acts  ii.  1 1 ;  x.  46 ;  xix.  6.  3. 
(ft  omm  operatioiw  are  ascribed  to  God.  *  There  are  diversities  of  operations,  but  it  is 
^  flaiM  Ood  that  worketh  all  in  all,'  1  Cor.  xii.  6.  4.  As  the  communicating  thoso 
puis  aft  iist*  ao  the  continuing  of  them  to  those  persons  that  had  received  them,  de- 
~  id  on  the  wise  and  good  pleasure  of  God.  So  that  it  doth  not  follow  that  when 
nes  ImmI  those  extraordinary  powers,  thejr  were  always  to  have  them,  let  them  uae 
CO  whet  pnrpoMS  they  would.  It  waa  still  in  the  power  of  him  thai  ^'v^  V!d«i&  \a 
or  inflieiia  them,  or  to  withdraw  them  from  those  that  shouXd  «i\^a««o>ix  Xa 
to  the  tabreimaa  of  the  goapel  they  were  designed  to  promoVe*     Kn^  1M%< 
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pose  that  some  who  had  once  received  some  of  the  extraordinary 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  should  afterwards  apostatise  from  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  gospel  which  they  had  received,  and  should  prove 
bad  men  and  wicked  seducers,  it  would  not  follow,  that  because 
they  had  those  gifts  once,  and  when  they  preached  the  truth,  ex- 
ercised them  in  confirmation  of  it,  therefore  it  was  in  their  power 
to  exercise  those  gifts  and  miraculous  powers  afterwards  iu  confirm- 
ation of  error  and   falsehood.     For  since   the   exercise  of  those 
powers,  particularly  that  of  working  miracles,  depended  not  merely 
on  themselves,  and  on  their  own  pleasure,  but  on  the  peculiar  im- 
pulse and  operation  of  the  Spirit,  then  on  supposition  that  they 
intended  to  work  a  miracle  for  the  confirmation  of  any  doctrine  op- 
posite to  Christianity,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Spirit  would  not 
give  them  his  assistance  to  confirm  a  falsehood.     Nor  can  this 
writer  prove  what  he  confidently  asserts  and  takes  for  granted,  that 
any  false  teachers  in  that  age  did,  by  virtue  of  any  extraordinaiy 
girts  or  powers  of  the  Holy  Ghost  communicated  to  them,  work 
miracles  to  confirm  the  false  doctrines  they  preached.     Our  Saviour 
indeed  makes  a  supposition.  Matt.  vii.  21,  22,  23,  of  persons  'pro- 
phesying and  doing  many  wonderful  works  in  his  name/  who  yet 
should  be  rejected  by  him  at  the  last  day  as  evil  doers.     But  this 
is  a  very  different  case  from  that  which  the  author  puts.     For  our 
Saviour  doth  not  there  speak  of  false  teachers  working  miracles  in 
confirmation  of  a  falsehood,  but  of  persons  that  preacned  the  true 
doctrine  of  Christ,  and  wrought  miracles  in  confirmation  of  it,  and 
were  ready  to  plead  this  as  a  kind  of  merit,  as  if  it  was  sufficient 
to  entitle  them  to  heaven,  though  they  did  not  apply  themselves 
to  the  practice  of  real  godliness  and  virtue.     This  is  the  case  our 
Saviour  supposes,  and  it  fumisheth  us  with  this  important  lesson, 
that  no  external  privileges  or  attainments,  how  splendid  soever, 
and  no  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  though  accompa- 
nied with  the  most  extraordinary  gifts,  will  recommend  a  man  to 
the  favour  of  God,  or  entitle  him  to  that  future  blessedness,  with- 
out real  holiness  of  heart  and  life.     And  it  is  a  supposition  that 
may  be  made,  that  persons  might  have  their  minds  extraordinarily 
enlightened  in  the  knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  be  inwardly  con- 
vinced of  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  and 
preach  that  truth  to  others,  and  yet  through  the  prevalency  of 
some  corrupt  appetite,  it  might  not  have  its  proper  sanctifying  in- 
fluence upon  their  own  hearts  and  lives.     In  which  case  their  being 
enabled  to  work  miracles   in    confirmation  of  the  doctrine  they 
taught,  might  be  a  proof  to  others  of  the  truth  of  that  doctrine, 
though  it  was  not  a  security  to  themselves  concerning  their  own 
salvation,  which  depended  entirely  upon  their  own  personal  obedi- 
ence and  holiness. 

ral  passages  of  Scripture  plaiulj  intimate  that  the  Spirit  in  bis  extraordinary-  gifts  ms  well 
as  in  his  more  ordinary  gracious  operations,  might  be  quenched  and  proroked  to  with- 
draw :  and  on  the  other  hand,  thatpersons  by  making  a  right  use  of  those  gifts  they  had,  and 
applying  to  God  by  prayer  with  faith  and  humility,  might  obtain  farther  degrees  of  litem, 
and  excel  in  them  more  and  more,  See  \  Coi.  xu.  31  •.  xiv.  1  j  1  Thess.  t.  19 ;  1  Tim! 
ir,  14  ;  2  Tim,  i.  6. 
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With  regard  to  the  false  apostles  and  judaising  teachei's  who 
opposed  St.  Paul,  and  taught  the  absolute  necessity  of  circumcision, 
and  the  observation  of  the  Mosaical  rites  in  order  to  men's  being 
justified  and  saved  ;  it  cannot  be  proved  that  any  of  them  wrought 
miracles  in  confirmation  of  that  doctrine.  The  contrary  seems  plain 
from  that  Question  the  apostle  proposeth  to  the  Galatians.  *  Re- 
ceived ye  the  spirit  by  the  works  of  the  law,  or  by  the  hearing  of 
faith  ?  He  that  ministereth  the  spirit* to  you,  and  worketh  miracles 
amon^t  you,  doth  he  it  by  the  works  of  the  law,  or  by  the  hearing 
of  faith  ? '  Gal.  iii.  2,  5.  Would  he  have  said  this  if  miracles  had 
been  wrought,  and  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  communicated  in  confir- 
mation of  the  doctrine  he  was  opposing  ?  He  appeals  to  them- 
selves as  in  a  matter  of  fact  that  could  not  be  contested,  that  mi- 
racles were  only  wrought,  and  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
communicated  in  attestation  of  that  true  doctrine  of  the  Gospel 
(vhich  he  had  preached,  and  not  of  that  other  Gospel,  as  he  calleth 
it,  which  the  false  teachers  would  have  imposed  upon  them.  And 
accordingly  in  all  the  accounts  that  are  given  in  the  New  Testament, 
ind  particularly  in  the  writings  of  the  apostle  Paul,  concerning  the 
^Ise  teachers  and  seducers  in  the  apostolical  age,  it  is  never  so 
nuch  as  once  intimated,  that  they  exercised  the  extraordinary  gifts 
md  powers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  particularly  that  of  working  miracles 
n  confirmation  of  their  scheme  of  error  and  false  doctrine.  He  re- 
presents them  as  persons  of  great  cunning,  *  who  by  good  words 
md  fair  speeches  deceived  the  hearts  of  the  simple,'  Rom.  xvi.  8  : 
18  great  pretenders  to  *  excellency  of  speech  and  wisdom  '  and  ma- 
king an  ostentation  of  learning  and  philosophy,  in  opposition  to 
(¥hom  he  declareth  concerning  himself,  that  his  '  preaching  was  not 
kvith  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the 
ipirit  and  oi  power, '  that  is,  it  was  accompanied  with  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  theirs  was  not.  1  Cor.  xi.  1 ,  4,  5  ;  see  also  I 
Cor.  iv.  19,  20,  He  represents  his  opposers  as  *  commending  them- 
selves,' but  himself  as  one  whom  '  the  Lord  commended  : '  that  is, 
by  his  gifts  and  graces  vouchsafed  to  him,  and  the  power  attending 
on  his  ministry.  They  '  gloried  after  the  flesh, '  they  t)oasted  that 
they  were  Hebrews,  and  called  themselves  apostles,  &c.  2  Cor.  xi. 
18,  22,  23.  Phil  iii.  4,  6,  6 :  but  as  to  himself  he  declares,  that 
'  truly  the  signs  of  an  apostle  were  wrought  by  him  in  all  patience, 
in  signs,  and  wonders,  and  mighty  deeds.'  2  Cor.  xii.  12.  So  else- 
where he  represents  those  false  teachers  as  endeavouring  to  *  beguile 
men  with  enticing  words,  and  to  spoil  them  through  philosophy 
and  vain  deceit,  through  the  traditions  of  men  ;  and  making  a  show 
of  wisdom,  in  will  worship,  and  humility.'  Col.  ii.  4,  8,  18,  23.  And 
in  his  epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  where  he  particularly  describes 
them,  they  are  represented  as  '  giving  heed  to  Jewish  fables,  and 

fiven  to  vain  babblings  and  oppositions  of  science  falsely  so  called.' 
kt  there  is  not  one  word  in  all  that  he  saith  concerning  them  of 
their  working  miracles,  or  abusing  the  extraordinaiy  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  confirm  their  fiiJse  doctrines.    The  same  o\i^\N^\AQitv 
may  he  made  on  the  account  the  apostle  Peter  gi^ea  o^   \\\e  ^^^fc 
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teachers  mentioned  in  his  second  epistle,  whom  he  represents  as 
*  through  covetousness  with  feigned  words,  making  merchandise  of 
men,  and  speaking  great  swelhng  words  of  vanity ;  and  alluriDg 
men  through  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  through  much  wantonness, 
and  by  promising  them  liberty.'  And  Jude  gives  pretty  much  the 
same  description  of  them :  and  among  other  characters  represents 
them  as  *  sensual,  having  not  the  Spirit/  '  ver.  19,  i.  e.  they  were 
destitute  of  the  Spirit  of  God  both  in  his  graces  and  in  his  extra- 
ordinary gifts.  This  author  therefore  has  no  reason  for  asserting 
with  so  mucli  confidence  as  he  does,  that  the  ^  false  prophets  and 
teachers  had  the  extraordinary  gifts  and  powers  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  the  apostolic  age  as  well  as  the  true,'  pref.  p.  9.  which  he  there 
lays  down  as  a  principle  capable  of  being  maintained  against  all 
opposers. 

I  think  the  observations  that  have  been  made,  destroy  the  force 
of  all  that  he  advances  to  show  that  no  argument  can  be  brought 
to  establish  the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  the  Gospel  rerelatioD 
from  the  extraordinary  gifts  and  miraculous  powers  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  apostolic  age.  Those  gifls  and  powers  were  evidently 
supernatural,  above  all  the  art  or  power  of  any  man,  or  of  all  the 
men  upon  earth,  and  showed  a  very  extraordinary  interpositioo. 
And  as  it  was  only  in  the  name  of  a  crucified  and  risen  Jesus,  and 
upon  their  professing  their  faith  in  him,  and  becoming  his  disciples, 
that  any  received  those  gifts  and  powers,  so  the  imparting  thiKse 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  thus  circumstanced,  was  an  illoBtrious 
confirmation  of  the  Christian  faith  and  doctrine  published  to  the 
world  by  the  apostles  of  our  Lord.  For  it  must  be  considered  that 
it  was  by  the  '  laying  on  of  the  hands '  of  the  apostles,  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  ordinarily  communicated.  See  Acts  viii.  14 — 18. 
xix.  6.  Rom.  i.  11.  And  where  it  was  given  immediately  from  hea- 
ven without  the  laying  on  of  the  apostles's  hands,  as  in  the  case  of 
Cornelius,  and  those  that  were  with  him  :  Acts  x.  44 ;  yet  still  it 
was  in  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  apostles.  As 
they  were  properly  speaking  immediately  commissioned  by  Christ 
himself  to  be  the  authorized  publishers  of  his  doctrines  and  laws  to 
the  world,  so  they  were  eminently  distinguished  above  all  other 
teachers  in  that  age,  and  had  an  authority  which  no  other  teachers 
had  ;  and  that  not  only  because  they  had  those  extraordinary  gifis 
of  the  Spirit  of  which  others  also  were  made  partakers,  in  a  far 
greater  abundance,  and  in  a  more  excellent  measure  and  degree, 
see  1  Cor.  xiv.  18,  2  Cor.  xii.  12.  But  they  were  invested  with 
some  extraordinary  powers  of  a  peculiar  kind  which  no  other  per- 
sons had,  and  which  were  especially  designed  to  confirm  their  di- 
vine mission  and  authority,  and  to  engage  men  to  pay  an  entire 
submission  and  regard  to  what  they  delivered  in  the  name  of  Christ 
Such  was  the  power  already  mentioned  of  communicating  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  his  extraordinary  gifls  by  the  laying  on  of  their  hands. 
What  could  have  a  greater  tendency  to  convince  the  world  that 
God  had  sent  them,  and  that  the  doctrine  which  they  published  in 
the  name  of  Christ  was  true  and  oi  dvNrm^  Qx\^\»ii>V(\^XL  >3q.>^  tJhal 
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after  havins  instructed  persons  in  the  Christian  Taith,  they  could  by 
laying  on  of  their  hands  upon  them  in  his  name,  communicate  some 
or  other  of  those  extraordinary  gifts  and  powers  in  such  measures 
and  degrees  as  seemed  fit  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  distributed  them 
according  to  his  will,  in  testimony  or  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the 
doctrine  they  had  taught  them.  And  a  most  illustrious  testimony 
it  was,  and  which  none  of  the  false  apostles  or  teachers  of  that  age 
ever  did  or  ever  could  give  in  confirmation  of  their  doctrines.  We 
may  also  reckon  among  the  extraordinary  powers  peculiar  to  the 
apostles,  and  which  gave  them  a  great  superiority  above  false 
teachers,  the  power  of  mflicting  bodily  punishments  in  some  extra* 
ordinary  cases,  such  was  the  striking  Elymas  the  sorcerer  with 
blindness.  Acts  xiii.  8 — 12.  And  some  such  thing  is  probably  in- 
tended by  that  *  delivering  unto  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the 
flesh,  that  the  spirit  might  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus,' 
which  the  apostle  speaks  of  as  a  power  committed  unto  him  by  the 
Lord  Jesus,  1  Cor.  v.  4,  5.  see  also  1  Tim.  i.  19,  20.  which  seems 
to  relate,  as  the  ancients  explain  it,  to  some  pain,  or  disease,  or 
grievous  correction  inflicted  on  the  flesh  or  body,  by  the  sharpness 
of  which  the  guilty  person  might  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  sin, 
and  brought  to  a  true  repentance  for  it.  And  perhaps  something  of 
this  kind  is  what  the  apostle  nieans,  when  he  threatens  those  amongst 
the  Corinthians  that  had  not  repented  of  the  great  sins  they  had 
committed,  but  still  persisted  in  them,  and  in  an  opposition  to  his 
authority,  that  if  he  came  again  he  *  would  not  spare ; '  and  sneaks 
of  his '  using  sharpness  according  to  the  power  which  the  Loru  had 
^ven  him  for  edification  and  not  for  destruction, '  and  of  his  *  having 
in  a  readiness  to  revenge  all  disobedience, '  see  2  Cor.  x.  6.  xii.  20, 
21.  xiii.  2,  3,  10.  Though  he  there  intimates  that  he  was  loth  to 
use  this  power  without  necessity,  and  that  he  '  could  not  do  any 
thing,'  he  could  not  use  this  power  he  spoke  of '  against  the  truth, 
but  K>r  the  truth,'  vers.  7,  8.  This  power,  like  that  of  miracles,  was 
not  to  be  exercised  by  the  apostles  whenever  they  themselves  pleased, 
and  merely  to  gratify  their  own  private  passions,  but  was  exercised 
by  the  extraordinary  impulse  ana  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  when- 
ever it  seemed  fit  to  God  that  it  should  be  exercised  to  his  glory, 
and  for  promoting  the  interests  of  important  truth  and  real  religion 
and  godliness. 

This  also  seems  to  have  been  the  proper  design  of  that  remarkable 
judgement  that  was  inflicted  upon  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  who  both 
fell  down  dead  by  an  immediate  stroke  from  heaven  at  the  rebuke 
of  the  apostle  Peter  for  '  lying  to  the  Holy  Ghost. '  This  was 
wisely  ordered  in  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  to  pro- 
cure a  greater  regard  to  the  apostles  who  were  mean  in  their  out- 
ward appearance.  Their  being  thus  enabled  to  know  the  secrets  of 
the  heart,  and  the  signal  punishment  that  was  inflicted  on  those 
that  had  formed  a  design  to  impose  upon  them,  was  a  remarkable 
proof  that  they  were  indeed  guided  by  'the  Spirit  that  searcheth  all 
things,^  and  tended  to  give  a  greater  weight  to  the  testimony  the^ 
gave,  and  the  doctrine  they  taught  in  the  name  of  C\\toI.     v\w»  \\. 
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appears  that  as  it  was  of  great  importance  to  establish  the  credit 
and  authority  of  the  apostles,  who  were  the  principal  appointed 
witnesses  of  Christy  and  the  authorised  publishers  of  his  doctriae 
to  the  world,  so  it  pleased  God  in  his  great  wisdom  and  goodness 
to  take  care  of  this  many  ways.  And  to  suppose  that  he  would  do 
all  this,  and  interpose  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  and  by  such 
wonderful  gifts  and  powers  to  confirm  their  authority,  and  to  bear 
witness  to  the  doctrine  and  religion  they  taught,  and  yet  not  guide 
and  assist  them  in  delivering  that  doctrine  and  reli^on,  so  as  to 
preserve  them  from  error  in  teaching  and  publishing  it  to  the  world, 
IS  absurd,  and  too  inconsistent  a  conduct  to  be  attributed  to  the  wise 
and  good  God.  Accordingly  the  Christians  in  general  paid  a  pecu- 
liar regard  both  in  that  first  age,  and  ever  since,  to  the  apostles  of 
our  Lord ;  their  continuing  in  the  Christian  faith  is  expressed  by 
their '  continuing  in  the  apostles'  doctrine,'  Acts  ii.  42 :  and  believers 
are  represented  as  *  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets,'  Eph.  ii.  20.  And  God  hath  so  ordered  it,  that  the  laii-s 
and  doctrines  they  delivered  and  published  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
and  which  were  confirmed  by  such  glorious  attestations  were  com- 
mitted by  themselves  to  writmg  for  the  lasting  use  and  instruction 
of  the  church  in  succeeding  generations,  under  the  guidance  aod 
inspiration  of  the  same  divme  Spirit  of  truth,  that  assisted  than  in 
publishing  the  gospel,  and  enabled  them  to  work  such  illustrious 
miracles  in  connrmation  of  it. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


The  gospel  taught  by  the  apostles  was  the  same.  The  author's  account  of  the  Jewish 
gospel,  preached  by  them,  false  and  groundless.  The  pretended  difference  between 
St.  Paul  and  the  other  apostles,  concerning  the  obligation  of  the  Law  /6f  Moms  on 
the  Jewish  converts,  examined.  None  of  the  apostles  urged  the  obserration  of  that 
law,  as  necessary  to  justification  and  acceptance  with  God,  under  the  gospel ;  though 
they  all  judged  it  lawful  to  observe  the  Mosaic  rites  for  a  season.  The  wisdom  and 
consistezicy  of  this  their  conduct,  and  the  entire  harmony  between  St.  Paul  and  the 
other  apostles  in  this  matter,  shown.  The  pretended  difference  between  them  rela- 
ting to  the  law  of  Proselytism  to  be  urged  on  the  Gentile  converts.  The  decree  of  the 
apostolical  council  at  Jerusalem,  considered  ;  and  the  reasons  and  grounds  of  that  de- 
cree inquired  into.  No  proof  that  the  apostle  Paul  disapproved  or  counter-acted  that 
decree.    The  conduct  of  that  apostle  at  his  trial,  justified. 

Any  one  that  impartially  considers  the  New  Testament  will  find 
one  and  the  same  uniform  scheme  of  religion  going  through  the 
whole.     It  appears  from  the  vjt'Witv^^  o?  xJaa  ^^^tles^  and  £e  ac- 
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count  that  is  given  us  oF  their  preaching,  that  they  all  published  the 
same  doctrines  concerning  the  attributes,  perfections,  and  providence 
of  God,  and  tlie  pure  and  spiritual  worship  that  is  to  be  rendered  to 
him,  concerning  the  methods  of  our  redemption  and  reconciliation 
by  Jesus  Christ,  concerning  the  design  and  end  of  his  coming  into 
the  world,  and  of  his  grievous  sufferings  and  death,  which  they  all 
represent  as  a  propitiation  for  our  sitis,  concerning  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  his  ascension  and  exaltation  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,   his   perpetual  mediation   and  intercession,  and   his  second 
coming  to  raise  the  dead,  and  to  judge  the  world,  and  concerning 
the  eternal  retributions  that  shall  then  be  dispensed  unto  all  men 
according  to  their  behaviour  in  the  body.     They  all  published  the 
same  pure  and  excellent  laws  and  precepts,  the  same  refined  morals, 
far  exceeding,  by  the  au thorns  own  confession,  what  any  others  have 
advanced,  and  the  same  noble  and  powerful  motives  for  engaging 
men  to  the  observation  of  these  precepts.   They  all  taught  the  same 
gracious  terms  of  acceptance,  and  made  the  same  merciful  offers  in 
tlie  name  of  God,  of  pardon,  and  grace,  and  eternal  life  upon  con- 
dition of  faith  and  repentance,  and  new  obedience  ;  and  denounced 
the  same  awful  threatenings  of  eternal  misery  and  ruin  against 
those  that  should  persist  in  obstinate  impenitency  and  disobedience. 
These  things  they  all  agreed  in,  the  apostle  Peter  as  well  as  the 
apostle  Paul ;  the  gospel  they  all  preached  which  they  professed 
to  have  '  received  from  the  Lord  Jesus, '  and  by  the  inspiration  of 
his  Spirit,  and  which  they  *  confirmed  with  signs  following, '  was 
entirely  the  same,  and  perfectly  harmonious  and  consistent  in  all  its 
parts.      But  this  our  moral  philosopher  will  not  allow.      He  endea- 
vours to  show  that '  they  dinered  among  themselves  about  the  most 
concerning  points  of  revelation.  '  And  he  thinks  ^  this  is  an  evident 
demonstration  that  they  were  not  infallible,  insomuch  that  had  they 
pretended  to  any  such  thing,  they  must  openly,  and  in  the  face  of 
the  whole  world,  have  contradicted  themselves  in  fact.  pp.  80,  81. 
And  indeed  in  one  point  there  would  be  a  very  great  and  essential 
difference  between  them  if  he  could  prove  it,  viz.  that  whereas  the 
apostle  Paul  preached  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles ;  the  other  apostles  believed  in  him^  and  preached 
him  only  as  a  '  temporal  Messiah  '  and  the  Saviour  of  the  Jews 
odIv. 

After  having  observed,  that  the  '  Jewish  populace  or  mobility 
had  generally  a  notion  of  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Messiah,  national 
deliverer,  or  restorer  of  the  kingdom, '  he  expressly  asserts,  '  that 
*  his  own  disciples  had  all  along  adhered  to  him  upon  this  vain 
hope,  and  even  after  his  resurrection,  they  never  preached  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah  or  Christ  in  any  other  sense, '  that  is,  in  any  other 
sense  than  that  of  the  Jewish  populace,  as  one  that  was  to  erect  a 
temporal  kingdom,  and  was  to  be  the  national  deliverer  of  the  Jews. 
He  adds,  that  ^  no  christian  Jew  ever  believed  in  Jesus  as  the  com* 
mon  Saviour  of  the  world  without  distinction  between  Jew  and 
Gentile.  This  is  St.  Paul's  gospel  which  he  had  received,  ^^  Vve 
declared^  hy  immediate  revelation  from  Christ  Yum^i  \  ^xA  Va^l 
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never  advised  or  consulted  with  any  of  the  Jewish  apostles  about  it, 
as  well  knowing  that  they  would  never  come  into  it.  see  pp.  350— 
354.  see  also  p.  361.  And  after  having  asserted,  that  the  Jews  who 
adhered  to  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  after  his  resun*ection,  ^  all  expectr 
ed  that  he  would  soon  come  again,  with  a  ^uiEcient  power  from 
heaven  to  destroy  the  Roman  empire,  to  restore  the  nation,  and  set 
up  his  kingdom  at  Jerusalem  ;  '  tie  adds,  that  *  this  was  properly 
the  Jewish  gospel  which  Christ's  own  disciples  firmly  adhered  to 
and  preached. '  And  therefore  he  declares,  that  he  *  takes  this  to 
have  been  the  plain  truth  of  the  matter,  that  Christianity  was  no- 
thing else  but  a  political  faction  among  the  Jews ;  some  of  them  re- 
ceiving Jesus  as  the  Messiah  or  restorer  of  the  kingdom,  and  others 
rejecting  him  under  that  character.  See  p.  328  and  p.  354.  And 
again,  p.  329.  he  tells  us,  that  the  '  Christian  Jews  received  no- 
thing new  on  their  becoming  Christians,  but  the  single  article,  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  prophets,  i.  e.  in 
their  own  national  sense. '  This  was  properly  the  whole  of  that 
gospel,  which  according  to  him,  Christ's  own  disciples  that  had 
been  all  along  with  him  in  his  personal  ministry  taught  and  pub- 
lished to  the  world. 

.  If  we  were  not  a  little  used  to  this  writer's  way  of  saying  things, 
we  might  be  surprised  at  his  asserting  with  so  much  confidence  a 
thing  which  every  one  that  can  read  the  New  Testament  may  easily 
know  to  be  false ;  and  it  is  scarce  possible  to  suppose  that  he  him* 
self  is  so  ignorant  as  not  to  be  sensible  that  it  is  so.  Not  to  enlarge 
upon  reflections  which  such  a  conduct  as  this  would  j ustify,  I  shall 
produce  a  few  out  of  many  passages  that  will  clearly  show  the 
falsehood  of  what  he  hath  advanced.  When  St.  Peter,  whom  our 
author  represents  as  at  the  head  of  Uie  Christian  Jews  in  opposition 
to  St.  Paul,  preached  up  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  the  Lord  and  Christ, 
immediately  after  our  Lord's  ascension ;  and  urged  the  Jews  to  be- 
lieve in  him ;  the  idea  he  gives  of  Christ  as  the  Messiah  is  this, 
that  God  *  had  raised  up  his  Son  Jesus  to  bless  them  in  turning 
them  away  from  their  iniquities ;  '  and  had  'exalted  him  to  be  a 
prince  and  a  Saviour, '  not  a  temporal  prince  or  national  deliverer, 
out  to  *  give  repentance  unto  Israel  and  remission  of  Sins.  *  See 
Acts  ii.  38.  iii.  19,  26.  v.  31.  When  he  was  sent  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  Cornelius,  the  account  he  gives  him  of  what  God  had 
commanded  the  apostles  to  preach  is  this,  '  he  commanded  us  to 
preach  unto  the  people,  and  to  testify  that  it  is  he  [the  Lord  Jesus] 
which  was  ordained  of  God  to  be  the  judge  of  quick  and  dead.  To 
him  give  all  the  prophets  witness  that  through  his  name,  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  shall  receive  remission  of  sins. '  Acts  x.  42,  43. 
Where  it  is  evident  that  he  represents  the  benefits  that  were  to  be 
obtained  through  the  Messiah  as  of  a  spiritual  nature;  and  declares, 
that  this  was  the  idea  the  prophets  gave  of  the  Messiah  that  was  to 
be  the  author  of  a  spiritual  salvation.  And  in  the  first  chapter  of 
his  first  epistle  he  sets  forth  in  the  most  noble  and  admirable  ex- 
ptvssions  the  gre'^tness  of  that  salvation  that  was  to  be  obtained 
.  through  Jesus  Chri^t^  as  cousvsuug  wox.  \tv  «.  Xawv^^Kwi^  xv^\ivui!A.l  de- 
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liverance  of  the  Jews  of  which  he  gives  not  the  least  hint,  but  in  ah 
sternal  heavenly  happiness,  the  prospects  of  which  filled  the  minds 
>f  true  Christians  with  a  spiritual  and  divine  joy  under  the  greatest 
present  afflictions  and  sufferings :  and  he  represents  this  *  salvation 
:)f  their  souls  as  the  end  of  their  faith ;  '  and  that  this  was  the  sal- 
iration  of  which  the  prophets  had  spoken  when  they  *  testified  be- 
forehand the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glories  that  should  follow.' 
See  1  Pet.  i.  2.  ii.  25.  v.  10.  The  same  great  apostle  before  the 
whole  council  of  the  apostles  and  elders,  and  brethren  at  Jerusalem, 
declareth  expressly,  speaking  of  the  Gentiles, '  God  which  knoweth 
the  hearts  bore  them  witness,  giving  them  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  as 
he  did  unto  us :  and  put  no  difference  between  us  and  them,  puri- 
fying their  hearts  by  faith.'  Acts  xv.  8,  9.  And  he  adds,  ver.  21. 
'  We  believe  that  through  the  ejrace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  we 
shall  be  saved  even  as  they.  '  N^o  words  can  be  more  decisive  to 
show,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  regarded  as  the  author  of  a  spiritual 
salvation ;  and  that  in  this  salvation  all  true  believers  were  to  be 
equal  sharers  without  distinction  between  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  which 
is  the  very  gospel  the  apostle  Paul  published,  and  as  express  and 
full  as  any  thing  that  was  said  by  that  great  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. St.  James,  who  was  another  of  the  chief  apostles  of  the  cir- 
cumcision, perfectly  agrees  with  St.  Peter  in  this,  and  shows  by  a 
passage  from  one  of  the  prophets  that  it  was  foretold  concerning 
the  Messiah,  that  *  the  Gentiles  should  seek  after  the  Lord,  and  be 
called  by  his  name.'  vers.  14 — 17.  The  apostle  John,  whom  our  au- 
thor represents  as  one  of  the  chief  teachers  of  what  he  calls  the 
Jewish  gospel,  after  having  declared,  that  he  '  that  believeth  not 
God  hath  made  him  a  liar,  because  he  believeth  not  the  record  that 
God  hath  given  of  his  Son : '  proceeds  to  show  what  that  record  is  : 
not  that  God  would  send  him  to  deliver  the  Jews  only,  and  restore 
the  kingdom  to  them ;  but  he  represents  this  as  the  substance  of 
the  gospel  record,  that '  God  hath  given  unto  us  eternal  hfe,  and 
this  life  is  in  his  Son.'  1  John  v.  9,  lO*  In  the  same  epistle  he  de- 
clares, that  *  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the 
righteous  :  and  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours 
only, '  that  is,  the  sins  of  us  believing  Jews  *  but  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world.*  chap.  ii.  1,  2.  Can  any  thing  possibly  be  more  ex- 
press and  full  to  show  that  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  without  distinction  ?  The  same  apostle  represents 
*  the  Christ, '  and  the  *  Saviour  of  the  world,'  as  terms  of  the  same 
signification,  John  iv.  42,  and  informs  us,  that  Christ  himself  de- 
clared, that  *  God  so  loved  the  world, '  not  the  Jews  only  but  the 
world  of  Jews  and  Gentiles, '  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should 
not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life. '  Where  the  salvation  of  which 
Christ  is  the  author  is  represented  as  a  spiritual  and  eternal  salva- 
tion and  happiness  to  be  conferred  on  all  those  without  distinction 
that  should  sincerely  beheve  and  obey  him.  John  iii.  16.  And 
again,  he  acquaints  us  that  Christ  declared  ;  ^  other  sheep  I  have 
which  are  not  of  this  fold ;  them  also  I  must  bring,  aud  uve^  ^^ 
bear  my  voice;  and  U.ere  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  «\\e^V\etdLr  Ocv^^« 
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X.  1 6.  Can  any  thing  more  clearly  show  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
would  bring  Jews  and  Gentiles  into  one  fold,  and  that  they  should 
both  make  up  one  church  under  him  as  their  ^  common  Shepherd 
and  Saviour?  And  could  he  that  represents  this  as  our  Lord's  own 
sense,  look  upon  him  as  a  Saviour  of  the  Jews  only  ?  see  also  chap, 
xi.  51,  52.  which  is  no  less  express  to  this  purpose.  And  chap.  i. 
29.  St.  Matthew,  who  was  another  of  the  Jewish  apostles,  repre- 
sents Christ  as  expressly  declaring  that  the  Jews  the  '  children  of 
the  kingdom  '  should  be  cast  out,  and  that  ^  many  should  come 
from  the  east,  and  from  the  west,  and  sit  down  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  God,*  Matt.  viii.  11,  12.  And 
he  applies  to  Christ  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah,  that  he 
should  ^  show  judgment  to  the  Gentiles  : '  and  that  in  '  his  name 
should  the  Gentiles  trust. '  chap.  xii.  17,  18,  22.  The  same  apostle 
and  evangelist,  instead  of  representing  Christ  as  promising  to  come 
and  restore  the  kingdom  to  the  Jewish  nation,  ana  deliver  them  from 
their  enemies,  informs  us,  that  he  declared  to  the  Jews  that  '  the 
kingdom  of  God  should  be  taken  from  them,  and  given  to  a  nation 
bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof.'  chap.  xxi.  43.  And  that  he  fore- 
told the  utter  destmction  of  their  city  and  temple,  and  the  dreadful 
calamities  that  should  befal  them,  chaps,  xxi.  41.  xxii.  6,  7.  and 
xxiv.  And  he  represents  him  as  commissioning  his  apostles  to  '  go 
teach  all  nations  ; '  or  as  the  evangelist  Mark  has  it,  to  '  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature.' 

.  It  appears  from  this  brief  account,  that  the  gospel  which  the 
apostle  Paul  preached  concerning  Christ's  being  the  author  of 
a  spiritual,  eternal  salvation,  and  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  that  really  believed  and  obeyed  him,  was  taught  clearly 
and  fully  by  the  other  apostles.  Nor  is  there  any  one  word  in  any 
of  their  writings,  concerning  that  which  he  pretends  was  the  whole 
of  the  gospel  they  preached,  that  is,  concerning  Christ's  restoring 
the  kingdom  to  the  Jews  in  their  national  sense.  And  when  they 
write  to  the  believing  Jews,,  they  never  once  comfort  them  with  the 
hope  of  a  national  restoration  and  deliverance,  which  yet  is  the  only 
thing  he  pretends  they  had  in  view.  But  there  are  many  passages 
in  their  writings  that  point  to  the  end  of  the  Jewish  polity  as  ap- 

Sroaching  :  what  our  author  pretends  to  offer  from  the  book  of  the 
levelation  shall  be  considered  afterward. 

This  may  suffice  to  show  the  absolute  falsehood  of  the  new  gospel^ 
the  author  put  upon  the  world  for  the  gospel  taught  by  our  Sa- 
viour's own  apostles,  and  which  he  calls  the  *  Jewish  Grospel'  in  op- 
Eosition  to  the  gospel  preached  by  St.  Paul.  A  great  deal  of  bis 
itter  and  malicious  invectives  in  the  latter  part  of  his  book  is  built 
upon  this  supposition  :  by  which  he  undoubtedly  intends  to  expose 
the  New  Testament  writers,  but  really  exposes  himself,  as  a  writer 
that  has  the  confidence  to  assert  any  thing  how  false  soever,  which 
he  thinks  may  serve  the  cause  he  has  undertaken. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  some  other  things ;  he  offers  to  show  the  contra- 
dictions and  inconsistencies  between  St.  Paul  and  the  other  apostles. 
He  saith, '  that  the  great  concexuVagdi^WXAQ)^  >i(v^\.\iix£L^yv«a  reduced  to 
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these  twoquestions :  first,  whether  the  Jewish  converts  were  still oblieed 
in  point  of  religion,  to  obey  the  whole  law  :  and  secondly,  whether 
the  Gentile  converts,  as  a  matter  of  religion  and  conscience^  were 
bound  to  comply  with  the  Mosaic  law  of  proselytism,  as  the  neces- 
sary condition  upon  which  the  Christian  Jews  were  to  hold  commu- 
nion with  them.  In  both  these  points,  the  apostles,  elders,  and 
brethren  at  Jerusalem  in  consequence  of  their  decree  stood  to  the 
affirmative,  while  Paul  as  stiffly  maintained  the  negative  against 
them,  declaring  he  received  this,  not  from  man,  or  by  any  interme- 
diate conveyance,  but  by  immediate  revelation.  But  the  rest  of  the 
apostles,  it  seems,  never  had  any  such  revelation,  nor  could  Paul 
ever  convince  them.  Nor  could  this  point  of  difference  be  deter- 
mined by  miracles.  For  Peter  wrought  as  many  and  great  miracles 
as  St.  Paul,  and  perhaps  St.  Paul,  having  all  the  rest  against  him, 
might  have  been  very  much  distanced  as  to  any  proof  from  mira- 
cles/ And  then  he  pretends  that  the  controversy  rose  so  high  at 
last,  that  it  came  to  an  absolute  separation  between  St.  Paul  and  the 
other  apostles.  He  labours  in  this  point  in  many  words,  and  very 
confusedly  from  p.  54  to  p.  81  and  returns  to  it  again,  p.  361,  8ic« 

With  regard  to  the  first  point  pretended  to  be  in  difference  be- 
tween St.  Paul  and  the  other  apostles,  viz.  *  Whether  the  Jewish 
converts  were  still  obliged  in  point  of  religion  and  conscience  to 
obey  the  whole  law  :  he  represents  this  as  the  standing  controversy 
between  St.  Paul  and  the  other  apostles  and  teachers  of  the  circum- 
cision, who  obeyed  the  law  as  a  law  of  righteousness,  or  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  religion  and  means  of  j  ustiftcation  with  Ood  ;  which 
Paul  never  would  submit  to,  though  he  could  comply  with  the  law 
in  his  political  capacity  as  the  law  of  his  country.'  That '  when  he 
preached  in  Asia  and  Greece,  he  ventured  to  advance  a  new  doc«- 
trine  of  his  own.  Wherever  he  came  into  the  Jewish  synagogues, 
he  endeavoured  to  convince  the  Jews  that  the  ceremonial  iaw  Ma£ 
Moses  could  be  no  farther  binding  upon  any  such  Jews  as  should 
embrace  Christianity,  being  out  of  theconfines.of  Judea ;  for  that  the 
ceremonial  law,  having  been  really  typical  and  figurative  of  the 
great  Christian  sacrifice,  was  done  away  by  the  sacrifice  and  death  of 
Christ  the  only  true  propitiation  for  sin :  and  consequently  could 
be  no  longer  obliging  to  the  Jews  any  more  than  to  the  Gentiles, 
who  were  now  both  together  to  form  a  new  spiritual  society,  not 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Moses,  but  of  Christ  alone.  That  herein 
St.  Paul  had  not  one  apostle,  prophet,  or  teacher  of  that  age  who 
heartily  joined  with  him  except  Timothy  ;  and  though  Peter,  Bar- 
nabas, 8cc.  joined  with  him  in  preaching  the  gospel  for  a  time,  yet 
they  all  fell  off  from  him  aflerward  upon  this  very  quarrel,  because 
they  could  not  agree  to  absolve  the  Jewish  converts  from  their  obe- 
dience to  the  law  as  the  law  of  God,  or  as  a  matter  of  religion  and 
conscience/  see  pp.  54.  71,  72. 

All  this,  in  which  the  author  pretends  to  keep  close  to  the  accounts 
that  ai'e  eiven  us  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  St.  Paul's 
epistles,  is  strangely  misrepresented.  He  feigneth  a  controvet^^ 
between  the  a/>ostlo  Paui  and  the  other  apostVea  vf\\'\cVi  tv^n^x  %v&* 
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sisted  at  all.  There  was  indeed  a  very  great  controversy,  not  between 
St.  Paul  and  the  other  apostles  (for  there  was  an  entire  harmony 
between  them  in  the  gospel  they  preached)  but  between  that  great 
apostle  and  certain  Jewish  teacners  or  false  apostles,  who  were  for 
urging  the  observation  of  the  ceremonial  law  upon  the  Gentile  con- 
vertSy  as  absolutely  necessary  to  justification  and  acceptance  with 
God.  A^inst  these  St  Paul  every  where  discovereth  a  great  zeaL 
And  in  this  he  had  all  the  other  apostles  of  our  Lord  evidently  on 
his  side.  When  they  were  all  met  together  in  the  Jerusalem  coun- 
cil they  passed  a  very  severe  censure  upon  them  as  troubling  the 
churches,  and  subverting  men's  souls,  Acts  xv.  24,  and  at  the  same 
time  call  Paul  and  Barnabas  their  ^beloved  brethren,'  and  give 
them  this  high  encomium,  that  they  were  'men  that  hazarded  their 
lives  for  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  ver.  25,  26. 

The  grea^  doctrine  which  that  apostle  insisteth  upon  in  opposition 
to  those  false  teachers,  viz.  That  we  are  justified  freely  by  divine 

frace  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ;  and  that  it  is 
y  faith  in  him  that  we  obtain  remission  of  sins  and  eternal  life : 
this  doctrine  the  other  apostles  taught  as  well  as  he,  as  is  evident  horn 
the  passages  that  have  been  above  cited.  Particularly  the  apostle 
Peter  declareth  this  expressly  in  the  council  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
name  of  them  all.  Acts  xv.  11.  And  when  the  apostle  Paul  re- 
proved Peter  at  Antioch,  he  represents  the  doctrine  of  their  being 
justified  'not  by  the  works  of  the  law,'  but  by  ^  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,' 
as  an  uncontested  truth  in  which  he  and  Peter  and  all  true  believers 
were  i^reed.  Gal.  ii.  15,  16,  &c.  And  whereas  this  writer  repre- 
sents St.  Paul  as  preaching  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  only  true  propitiation  for  sin,  with  a  view  to 
show  that  therefore  the  ceremonial  law,  having  been  only  typical 
and  figurative  of  the  great  Christian  sacrifice,  was  done  away  by  the 
sacrifice  and  death  of  Christ ;  it  is  certain  that  the  other  apostles 
preached  this  doctrine  of  Christ's  being  the  only  true  propitiation 
K)r  sin  as  fully  and  expressly  as  the  apostle  Paul.  The  passages  to 
this  purpose  are  well  known.*  Nor  do  they  ever  once  direct  the 
views  of  their  Christian  converts  to  the  legal  sacrifices  as  expiations 
for  sin.  And  it  ought  to  be  observed  that  though  Peter,  James,  and 
John,  whom  this  author  represents  as  the  heads  of  the  Christian 
Jews,  wrote  epistles  to  them  abounding  with  exhortations  and  coun- 
sels of  various  kinds,  in  which  they  every  where  animate  them  to  a 
steady  adherence  to  the  doctrines  and  laws  of  the  eospel,  yet  they 
never  so  much  as  once  exhort  them  to  adhere  to  the  observation  of  the 
law  of  Moses  and  of  the  rites  there  enjoined.  Is  it  possible  to  account 
for  this  on  this  writer's  supposition,  that  they  looked  upon  the  Jewish 
converts  as  obliged  to  obey  the  law  of  Moses,  as  the  necessary 
means  of  justification  and  acceptance  with  God  ;  and  that  they  had 
a  standing  controversy  on  this  head  with  the  apostle  Paul  who 
taught  the  contrary  ?  And  if  this  had  been  the  case,  can  it  be 
supposed  that  St.  reter  in  his  second  and  last  epistle,  written  a 

*  See  1  Pet.  i.  19,  tO.  ii.  21,  24.  iii.  18.    1  John  i.  7.  ii.  3.  it.  10.    John  i  29.    . 
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tie  before  his  death,  would  have  called  St  Paul  his  'beloved  bro- 
er,'  or  have  recommended  all  his  epistles  to  the  Christian  converts 
»  written  with  great  wisdom,  and  have  reckoned  them  among  the 
;riptures,  that  is,  among  the  writings  that  were  divinely  inspired? 
ie  2  Peter  iii.  15,  16.  After  the  apostle  Paul  had,  according  to 
ir  author,  been  preaching  throughout  Asia  and  Greece,  that  the 
w  of  Moses  was  no  longer  obligatory  on  the  Jews,  we  find  him 
>ing  up  and  'saluting  the  church  at  Jerusalem  :*  and  not  the  least 
nt  of  any  dissatisfaction^  but  a  perfect  harmony  between  them, 
cts  zviii.  21,  22.  And  afterwards  at  his  last  going  up  to  Jeru- 
lem  the  brethren  there  received  him,  and  them  that  were  vnth 
ni,  gladly.  St.  James  and  all  the  'elders  that  were  with  him' 
eated  him  with  great  kindness^  and  called  him  'brother.'  And 
leir  advising  him  what  course  to  take  to  remove  the  prejudices 
»me  of  the  Jewish  converts  had  entertained  against  him,  shows 
leir  great  tenderness  towards  him,  and  how  far  they  were  from 
oking  upon  him  as  an  enemy  :  and  at  the  same  time  it  seemeth 
a  inly  to  show  that  what  they  advised  him  to  do  was  not  from  any 
>inion  they  had  of  the  absolute  obligation  of  the  law  of  Moses  in 
>int  of  religion  and  conscience,  but  for  avoiding  offence  :  in  which 
leir  conduct  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  his  own,  Acts  xxi.  17 — 26. 
be  same  reflection  may  be  made  upon  St.  Peter's  conduct  at 
ntioch.  For  it  appeareth  from  what  St.  Paul  said  to  him,  that 
3fore  certain  persons  came  from  Jerusalem  he  did  eat  freely  with 
le  Gentiles,  and  bein^  'a  Jew  lived  after  the  manner  of  the  Gen- 
les,  and  not  as  do  the  Jews  :'  though  he  afterwards  declined  this, 
»r  fear  of  offending  some  of  the  Jews  that  came  from  Jerusalem : 
hich  shows  the  principle  he  went  upon  in  observing  the  law,  as 
ell  as  the  apostle  Paul,  was  the  fear  of  giving  offence,  and  not  any 
pinion  he  had  of  his  absolute  obligation  in  point  of  conscience, 
al.  ii.  12,  14.  And  St.  Paul  expressly  tells  us,  that  'when  he 
>mmunicated  the  gospel  which  he  preached  among  the  Gentiles* 
»  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  'they  saw  that  the  gospel  of  the  un- 
rcumcision  was  committed  unto  him,  as  the  gospel  of  the  circum- 
sion  was  unto  Peter  ;'  for  that  'he  that  wrought  effectually  in 
'eter  to  the  apostljship  of  the  circumcision,  the  same  was  mighty 
I  him  (Paul)  towards  the  Gentiles.'  And  that  accordingly,  *  Peter, 
imes,  and  John  gave  to  him  and  Bamabus  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
wship,'  that  they  should  'go  unto  the  heathen,'  and  themselves 
into  the  circumcision,'  Gal.  ii.  2 — 9.  Where  nothing  is  more 
lain  than  that  the  other  apostles  approved  the  doctrine  which 
t.  Paul  had  preached,  and  owned  his  divine  mission  :  and  that  it 
as  the  same  gospel  that  was  taught  by  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and 
Y  the  other  apostles,  only  called  the  'gospel  of  the  uncircumcision* 
>  preached  among  tlie  Gfentiles,  and  the  'gospel  of  the  circumci- 
on,'  as  preached  to  the  Jews.  Taking  all  together  it  doth  not  ap- 
3ar  that  there  was  the  least  difference  between  St.  Paul  and  the 
:her  apostles  with  regard  to  the  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
either  he  nor  they  looked  upon  it  as  absolutely  obligatory  in 
[)int  of  conscience,  and  as  necessary  to  our  justification  and  accept 
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tance  under  the  gospel,  though  both  he  and  they  looked  upon  it  to 
be  still  lawful  to  observe  Uie  Mosaic  rites  in  compliance  with 
weak  consciences.  So  that  there  was  a  perfect  harmony  betwe^ 
them  in  doctrine  and  practice. 

This  author,  in  order  to  make  it  appear  that  there  was  an  oppo- 
sition between  St.  Paul  and  the  other  apostle,  giyes  a  very  wrong 
representation  of  his  conduct ;  as  if  Mn  all  the  synagogues  where 
he  preached  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  he  absolved  the  Jewish 
converts  from  all  obligations  to  the  Mosaic  Law ;'  and  made  the 
absolute  abrogation  of  that  law  to  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles,  the 
constant  subject  of  his  preaching.  Whereas  if  we  examine  the  ac- 
count that  is  given  us  of  St.  Paul's  preaching  in  the  synagc^es  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  nothing  of  this  appears.  We  read  that 
he  preached  to  the  Jews  in  their  synagogues  that  *  Jesns  was  the 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,'  that  he  *  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the 
Scripture,*  that  he  *  rose  again  from  the  dead,'  that  through  faith 
in  him  remission  of  sins  was  to  be  obtained.  He  preached  'repent- 
ance towards  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'*  And  if 
the  Jews  to  whom  he  preached  were  brought  to  acknowledge  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ,  and  to  look  to  him  for  salvation  in  a  hearty 
compliance  with  the  self-denying  terms  of  the  gospel  covenant,  it 
doth  not  appear  by  any  one  instance  in  the  whole  iVew  Testament, 
that  he  was  at  all  troublesome  to  them  about  the  observation  of 
the  Mosaic  rites ;  he  left  them  still  to  follow  their  old  customs, 
till  by  a  farther  light,  and  a  more  thorough  knowledge  and  ac- 
quaintance with  the  gospel,  they  should  see  that  they  were  free. 

Here  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  judaizing  Christians  in  that 
age  who  professed  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  yet  continued  to  ob- 
serve the  law  of  Moses,  were  of  two  different  kinds.  There  were 
some  of  them  that  looked  upon  that  law  to  be  of  such  indispen- 
sable necessity  that  no  man  could  be  saved  but  by  the  observation 
of  that  law,  and  therefore  they  urged  it  even  upon  the  Gentile  con- 
verts. They  laid  such  a  stress  on  circumcision,  and  the  other 
ritual  precepts  of  the  law  that  they  would  not  acknowledge  any  for 
their  brethren,  or  look  upon  them  as  members  of  the  church,  ex- 
cept they  submitted  to  those  rights.  Against  these  the  apostle 
Paul  all  along  zealously  contends.  And  these  all  the  other  apostles 
opposed  and  condemned  no  less  than  he  :  and  many  of  them  after- 
wards openly  apostatized  from  Christianity,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  several  passages  in  the  New  Testament.  But  there  were 
other  Christian  Jews  that  were  for  observing  the  law  of  Moses 
from  a  conscientious  scruple  that  it  was  not  yet  repealed,  who 
yet  were  of  a  different  character  from  the  former.  They  knew 
God  had  prescribed  those  rites,  and  were  not  satisfied  that  they 
were  as  yet  abrogated,  and  therefore,  though  they  regarded  the 
behoving  Gentiles  as  their  brethren  in  Christ,  and  were  not  *for 
imposing  the  observation  of  the  law  upon  them  ;  yet  they  thought 

*  See  for  an  account  of  the  subject  of  St.  Paurs  preaching,  Acta  ix.  90 — 83;  ziii 
—45,  50 ',  xvii.  «,  3,  5 ;  xriii.  5,  6  ;  x«.  21 ;  1  Cor.  i.  f 3  ;  ii.  2 ;  xw.  3,  3,  4. 
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that  they  themselves,  as  Jews,  were  obliged  by  virtue  of  the  divine 
precept  to  observe  those  peculiar  rites  that  God  had  prescribed  to 
their  nation.  But  then  at  the  same  time  they  expected  to  be  jus- 
tified and  saved  only  through  the  free  grace  of  dod  offered  in  the 
Redeemer ;  here  they  laid  the  stress  of  their  hopes,  *  looking  for 
the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life.'  Our  author 
seems  not  able  or  not  willing  to  conceive  this.  He  thinks  that  if 
they  observed  the  Mosaic  rites  at  all  as  obligatory  by  virtue  of  the 
Divine  command,  they  must  ubserve  them  as  necessary  parts  of 
religion,  and  the  necessary  means  of  justification,  and  must  expect 
to  1^  accepted  and  justified  on  account  of  them.  For  where  posi- 
tive things  are  joined  in  the  same  divine  law  with  moral,  the  posi- 
tive are  as  necessary  as  the  moral  to  our  acceptance  with  God, 
and  are  put  on  an  equal  foot  in  point  of  conscience  as  the  necessary 
terms  of  acceptance,  because  equally  required.  This  is  the  sub- 
stance of  his  arguing,  pp.  52,  53.  But  it  doth  not  follow  that  be- 
cause positive  and  moml  precepts  are  both  required  in  the  same 
law,  therefore  they  are  equally  parts  of  religion,  and  of  equal  ne^ 
cessity  in  point  of  acceptance  with  God.  For  though  every  good 
man  that  looks  upon  any  positive  precept  as  required  by  God 
ought  to  obey  it,  whilst  he  thinks  it  required  :  yet  he  does  not  lay 
the  principal  stress  of  his  hopes  of  the  Divine  favour  and  accept- 
ance on  such  observances,  but  on  things  of  a  higher  nature.  And 
therefore  it  is  very  supposable  that  the  Jewish  Christians  might 
still  look  upon  themselves  to  be  obliged  to  observe  the  Mosaic 
rites  by  virtue  of  the  Divine  command  which  they  did  not  see  to 
be  yet  repealed ;  and  yet  expect  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  and  ac- 
ceptance with  God,  and  eternal  life,  only  through  the  free  grace 
and  mercy  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  great  appointed  Medi- 
ator and  Saviour  of  mankind,  who  is  the  propitiation  for  the  sing 
of  the  world.  And  these  were  always  treated  with  g:reat  regard 
and  tenderness  by  St.  Paul  and  the  other  apostles.  He  speaks  of 
the  saints  at  Jerusalem  with  an  affectionate  tenderness,  and  stirs 
up  the  Gentiles  to  contribute  liberally  for  their  supply.  He  forbids 
the  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts  to  condemn  or  despise  one  another 
on  account  of  their  observing  or  not  observing  the  legal  rites  and 
ceremonies :  see  Rom.  xiv.  and  declares,  that  in  '  Christ  Jesus 
neither  circumcision  availeth  any  thing,  nor  uncircumcision,  but 
faith  which  worketh  by  love,'  Gal.  v.  6  ;  1  Cor.  vii.  19  :  that  the 
'  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness  and 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,'  Rom.  xiv.  17.  He  was  for  *  re- 
ceiving  those  that  are  weak  in  faith,'  and  who  still  thought  them** 
selves  obliged  to  observe  the  legal  rites  :  and  was  for  having  them 
all  *  walk  by  the  same  rule'  as  far  as  they  were  agreed,  and  for 
their  bearing  with  one  another  till  God  should  farther  enlighten 
them,*  Phil,  iii  15,  16.  And  it  is  probable  that  many  of  these 
came  in  time  to  see  their  liberty,  and  that  by  treating  them  with 
gentleness  and  forbearance,  they  by  degrees  overcame  their  preju- 
dices and  scruples,  till  at  length  they  entirely  joined  with  the 
Gentile  converts.     Such  was  the  wise  and  moderate  conduct  of  the 
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apostle  Paul  and  the  other  apostles  in  this  matter.     And  aocont- 
ingly  it  is  evident  that  though  this  great  apostle  was  folly  satisfied 
and  persuaded  by  revelation  from  Christ  himself,  that  the  law  of 
Moses  was  no  longer  obligatory  in  point  of  conscience  since  the 
death  of  Christ,  yet  he  looked  upon  those  legal  rites  as  tilings  which 
he  himself  might  still  lawfully  observe  for  a  while  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  main  interests  of  Christianity.     He  declares  ooncemiD^ 
himself  that  to  *  the  Jews  he  became  as  a  Jew  that   he  might  gain 
the  Jews,'  1  Cor.  ix.  20.     And  it  appears  how  careful  he  was  not 
to  offend  them,  in   that  '  he  circumcised  Timothy  because  of  the 
Jews  which  were  in  those  parts,  because  they  all  knew  that  bis 
father  was  a  Greek/  Acts  xvi.  3.     And  is  it  likely  that  he  who 
was  so  cautious  of  offending  them,  should,  as  this  author  repn- 
sents  it,  make  it  the  constant  subject  of  his  preaching  in  all  tneir 
synagogues,  that  the  law  of  Moses  was  entirely  abrogated,  and 
that  the  Jews  themselves  were  absolved  from  all  obligations  to 
observe  it  ?     We  find  him  afterwards  ^  shaving  his  heaa  in  Cen- 
chrea,  for  he  had  a  vow,'  Acts  xviii.  18,  and  '  l^eeping  the  feast  at 
Jerusalem,'  ver.  21.     It  was  therefore  a  false  accusation  that  was 
brought  against  him,  though  this  writer  saith  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  fact  that  could  not  be  denied,  that  '  he  had  taught  all  the  Jews 
which  were  among  the    Gentiles  to  forsake  Moses,  saying,  that 
they  ought  not  to  circumcise  their  children,  neither  to  walk  accord- 
ing to  their  customs,"  Acts  xxi.  21.    They  accused   Paul  as  if  he 
had  every  where  taught  that  it  was  absolutely  unlawful  for  the  Jews 
to  circumcise  their  children,  or  observe  any  of   the    legal   rites. 
This  was  the  charge  :  and  this  chaise  was  not  true.     He  had  never 
urged  it  as  absolutely  unlawful  for  the  Jews  to  observe  the  Mosa- 
ical  law,  or  their  ancient  customs.     And  though  he  had  declared 
strongly  against  urging  circumcision  upon  the  Gentiles,  yet  instead 
of  forbidding  the  Jews  to  circumcise  their  children,  he  himself  had 
circumcised  Timothy  because  his  mother  was  a  Jewess,  though 
his  father  was  a  Greek.     And  taking  the  accusation  in  this  vietr 
the  advice  they  give  is  very  reasonable,    that  he  should   go  and 
purify  himself  that  'all  may  know  that  those  things  whereof  they 
were  informed  concerning  thee  are  nothing,  but  that  thou  thyseif 
walkest  orderly,  and  keeuest  the  law,'  ver.  24.     They  urged  him 
to  do  no  more  than  what  he  himself  had  done  on  former  occasions. 
For  he  had   shaved  his  head  at  Cenchrea,  and  had  a  vow  upoo 
him.     And  both  his  own  former  practice,  and  what  he  now  dia  at 
Jerusalem  was  a  full  vindication  of  him  against  the  charge  ad- 
vanced against  him,  that  he  had  absolutely  forbidden  the  Jews  to 
observe  the  law,  and  had  declared  it  utterly  unlawful  for  them  to 
observe  the  Mosaic  rites  and  customs. 

To  account  for  this  conduct  of  the  apostle  Paul  and  the  otlier 
apostles,  two  things  are  to  be  considered.     The  one  is,  that  they 
knew  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  the  law  of  Moses  with  its  pecu- 
liar rites  should  be  no  longer  strictly  obligatory  in  {>oint  of  consci- 
^ence  on  the  disciples  of  Jesus  :  and  that  Christ  by  nis  coming,  and 
his  death,  had  really  superseded  that  law,  and  set  them  free 
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from  the  obli^tion  of  its  ceremonies  and  ordinances.    The  other 
)Bp  that  they  also  knew  by  the  Spirit  of  God  that  it  was  his  will 
that  the  observation  of  that  law  and  its  peculiar  rites  should  be 
indulged  and  tolerated  for  a  while :  and  that  the  abrogation  of  it 
flhoald  not  be  urged  upon  the  Jews  all  at  once^  but  by  degrees. 
And  the  wisdom  and  reasonableness  of  this  method  is  very  mani- 
fest to  any  one.  that  duly  considers  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  of  that  time.     The  whole  Jewish  nation  had  the  highest  vene«* 
nation  for  the  law  of  Moses.     Nor  could  it  be  wondered  at,  if  they 
did  not  easily  part  with  a  law  which  they  were  assured  was  of 
divine  original,  and  had  been  confirmed  by  such  illustrious  attesta- 
tions from  heaven,  as  well  as  had  been  the  law  of  their  nation  for 
80  long  a  succession  of  ages.     God  could  indeed  have  commanded 
them  all  at  once  immediately  after  Christ's  resurrection  to  lay  aside 
all  the  Mosaic  ceremonies,  to  which  they  had  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed, and  could  have  absolutely  forbidden  the  observation  of  it ; 
in  which  case  no  Christian  could  with  a  safe  conscience,  or  con- 
sistently with  the  Christian  profession,  have  observed  any  of  the 
ceremonies  of  that  law.     But  this  would  have  been  too  great  a 
shock,  and,  joined  to  their  other  prejudices  arising  from  Christ's 
sufferings  and  crucifixion,  and  the  meanness  of  his  external  ap^ 
pearance  here  on  earth,  would  have  proved  such  an  obstacle  to  their 
embracing  Christianity,  as  they  could  scarce  have  overcome.     It 
seemed  uerefore  but  reasonable  to  indulge  them  a  little  as  the 
case  was  circumstanced,  and  to  remove  their  prejudices  by  degrees ; 
which  were  of  such  a  kind  as  might  well  raise  scruples  in  men  of 
sincere  and  honest  minds.     And   accordingly  it  pleased  God  in 
his  great  wisdom  and  goodness  so  to  order  it,  that  that  abrogation 
and  repeal  of  the  law  of  Moses  was  gradually  hinted  and  signified 
to  them,  and  they  were  prepared  for  it  by  degrees.     The  apostles 
first  preached  to  the  Jews,   and  to  them  only  salvation  through 
Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified,  agreeably  to  our  Saviour's  own 
directions  who   had    commanded   them    to  begin  at  Jerusalem. 
Afterwards  they  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Samaritans,  whom  the 
Jews  despised  as  much  as  they  did  the  Gentiles,  Acts  viii.,  and  to 
them  was  the  Holy  Ghost  given  upon  their  believing  in  Christ  by 
the  imposition  ot  the  apostles'  hands.     This  prepared   them  for 
what  next  happened  ;  and  that  was,  that  Peter  by  express  revela- 
tion was  ordered  to  preach  to  the  devout  Gentiles  or  proselytes  of 
the  gate,  that  is,  to  those  among  the  Gentiles  that  worshipj^od  the 
true  God,   though  they  did  not  observe  the  rites  of  the  ceremonial 
law ;  as  in  the  famous  instance  of  Cornelius.     Peter  was  at  the 
same  time  taught  by  a  vision  from  heaven,  that  the  legal  distinc- 
tion between  clean  and  unclean  meats  was  now  no  longer  obliga* 
tory  ;  and  that  the  difference  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  was  now  to  be 
taken  away.    And  it  pleased  God  to  pour  forth  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  his  extraordinary  gifts  and  operations  upon  Cornelius,  and  those 
that  were  with  him,  and  that  in  an  immediate  manner  without  the 
laying  on  of  Peter's  hands,  as  he  had  done  upon   the  apostles 
themselves  at  the  beginning.    This  tended  to  remove  a  strong  pre*' 
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judice  the  Jews  had  entertainedy  and  to  conyince  them  that  thi 
Gentiles  were  now  to  be  taken  into  the  same  church  with  then* 
selves,  and  were  to  form  one  sacred  society  under  Jesus  ChmL 
Afterward  when  the  gospel  had  been  preached  for  some  time  tp 
the  devout  Gentiles  or  proselytes  of  the  gate,  it  was  at  hil 
preached  to  the  idolatrous  Gentiles :  and  the  apostle  Paul  was  ii 
a  more  especial  manner  set  apart  to  that  work.  And  in  dw 
mean  time  the  doctrines  which  he  and  the  other  apostles  umnn 
mously  preached  concerning  remission  of  sins,  and  justificatioi; 
through  faith  in  Christ,  concerning  his  being  the  only  true  pn^ 
tiation  for  our  sins,  and  his  being  the  Saviour  of  all  men  withrat 
distinction,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  that  should  sincerely  beliew 
and  obey  him,  tended  to  prepare  the  Jews  for  the  entire  abioei" 
tion  of  the  Mosaical  economy,  which  followed  from  the  princquoft 
they  laid  down."""  And  lastly  this  apostle  wrote  a  whole  epistle  di*^ 
rected  particularly  to  the  Hebrews,  the  proper  design  of  which  it 
to  prove  that  the  legal  dispensation  is  abolished  by  Jesus  Chnst> 
And  soon  after  this  the  Jewish  temple  and  polity  were  entirely  d^ 
stroyed,  as  Jesus  had  foretold,  whereby  the  exercise  of  the  legit 
priesthood,  and  the  observation  of  the  Mosaic  rites,  particnkriy 
those  relating  to  sacrifices,  was  rendered  impracticable*  Thai  it 
appears  in  how  just  and  wise  a  progression  the  gospel  of  Jeens 
was  published,  and  successive  degrees  of  light  communicated,  aoi 
the  glorious  scheme  and  design  oi  God  gradually  unfolded,  tUl  tli^ 
Christian  Jews  were  prepared  for  receiving  it  in  its  full  glory  aai 
entire  harmony.  And  whilst  this  design  was  carrying  on,  it  viai 
agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  and  the  designs  the  divine  wisdoa 
had  in  view,  that  the  apostles  should  observe  the  Mosaic  rites,  leit 
the  throwing  them  off  at  once  should  have  created  too  great  a  pie* 
judice  against  them  and  their  doctrine  in  the  minds  of  the  Jew% 
until  the  time  came,  which  the  apostles  knew  by  special  revelatioBi 
and  by  Christ's  own  express  predictions,  was  near  at  hand,  wbea 
that  polity  was  to  be  destroyed. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  second  main  point  in  difference,  as  tlw 
author  states  it,  between  St  Paul  and  the  other  apostles,  which  hi 
pretends  relates  to  the  law  of  proselytism ;  viz.  *  Whether  the  Geft* 
tile  converts,  as  a  matter  of  religion  and  conscience,  were  bound  io 
comply  with  the  Mosaic  law  of  Proselytism,  as  the  necessary  gob" 
dition  upon  which  the  Jews  were  to  maintain  communion  with  them/ 
see  p.  79.    And  here  also  he  supposes  'a  great  and  veiy  mateiiil 

*  The  acoonnts  that  were  then  publisbed  by  the  apotUee  and  apoetolieal  mmt  of  III 
life  and  discourse  of  oar  blessed  Saviour,  showed  that  he  himself  nad  declared  that  op> 
thing  *  that  entereth  into  the  mouth  defileth  a  man/  which  was  a  plain  intiaratum  tbA 
the  Mosaical  injunctions  concerning  the  distinction  of  meats,  and  by  wkioh  the  iUkh 
ence  between  Jewa  and  Gentiles  was  veiy  much  kept  up.  were  now  to  be  no  kmfsr  obv 
ligatorjr.  And  finally  the  aposUe  John,  whom  this  author  represents  aa  ona  of  the 
principal  Jewish  apostles,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Christian  Jews,  published  it  to  dM 
world  that  our  Lord  Jesus  had  declared,  that  *  the  hour  was  coming  when  neither  ii 
this  mountain,  viz.  at  Mount  Gerizim,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem  should  men  worship  the  Fa* 
ther,  but  the  true  worshippers  should  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth/  John  iv.  tl^ 
23,  whereby  it  appeared  that  the  distinction  of  places,  and  the  typical  ritual  serrict 
tatabliihed  u  the  law  of  Moaesi  were  to  be  abolished  under  the  goapal. 
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Berence  between  St.  Paul  and  the  other  apostles,  particularly  St* 
>ter. '  He  asserts,  that  'the  Jerusalem  council  enjoined  this  law 
proselytism  upon  the  Gentile  converts  as  necessary,  or  as  a  mat* 
'  of  religion  and  conscience,  without  which  the  Christian  Jews 
aid  not  be  justified  in  communicating  with  them,  or  receiving  them 
brethren.  That  this  soon  occasioned  fresh  troubles  and  disturb^ 
ces  in  the  church.  For  St.  Paul  could  never  submit  to  the  im- 
aition  of  this  law  of  proselytism  upon  his  Gentile  converts,  at 
tat  not  in  the  sense  of  the  council — as  necessary,  as  a  matter  of 
ligion,  or  as  the  law  of  God  upon  the  authority  of  Moses ;  though 
t  ne  allowed  them  to  comply  with  it  occasionally,  as  a  matter  of 
lerty,  and  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  prevent  an  open  rupture  with 
e  Christian  Jews,  pp.  72,  77.  He  represents  St.  Paul  as  not  sa- 
(fied  with  the  decree  of  the  Jerusalem  council ;  that  he  looked  upon 
as  a  joining  two  contrary  and  inconsistent  religions ;  and  that  he 
soured  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  opposed  in  all  his  ministry 
'  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  and  of  having  a  decree  of  council,  stand-* 
g  out  against  him,  passed  at  Jerusalem  by  a  large  assembly  of 
ostolical  Christian  Jews/  p.  71,  and  he  resumes  this  subject  again, 
361,  and  p.  376,  &c. 

Here  the  author  positively  asserts  several  things  for  which  there 
no  foundation  in  the  sacred  history ;  though  he  pretends  to  great 
scuracy,  and  to  deliver  nothing  but  what  is  perfectly  agreeable  to 
le  memoirs  of  that  great  apostle  in  the  Acts,  and  in  his  own 
muine  epistles. 

With  regard  to  the  Jerusalem  council  he  positively  asserts  over 
id  over,  that  they  prescribed  the  things  mentioned  in  their  decree, 
z.  the  abstaining  from  things  offered  to  idols,  from  things  strangled, 
om  blood,  and  from  fornication,  as  necessary,  because  it  was  the 
w  of  proselytism  enjoined  by  Moses ;  and  asserts,  that  it  was 
nrtainly  the  sense  of  that  council  that  the  law  of  proselytism  was 
le  law  of  God  given  by  Moses,  and  not  yet  abrogated  and  repeal* 
I,  and  therefore  must  be  binding  in  point  of  religion  and  conscience* 
p.  77,  78.  But  it  is  plain  that  tne  Jerusalem  council  could  not 
rge  their  decree  precisely  as  the  law  of  proselytism  enjoined  by 
[oses,  because  Moses  did  not  give  any  law  of  proselytism  precisely 
iswering  to  that  decree.  For  with  regard  to  those  proselytes  that 
ere  to  be  incorporated  with  the  Jews,  and  entered  into  their  national 
lelosure,  as  our  author  expresseth  it,  and  who  were  usually  called 
le  proselytes  of  righteousness,  they  were  according  to  the  Mosaic 
>nstitution  to  be  circumcised,  and  to  observe  the  whole  law  of 
loses,  and  its  peculiar  rites :  and  hence  the  strictest  among  the 
idaizing  Christians,  such  as  those  mentioned.  Acts  xv.  1,  5,  were 
IT  bftrimr  this  law  of  proselytism  observed  with  regard  to  those  of 
le  Gentiles  that  were  to  be  taken  into  the  church.  They  would 
aye  them  circumcised  in  order  to  their  acknowledging  them  as 
rethren,  and  as  belonging  to  the  same  body.  But  in  tne  council 
lat  was  convened  to  judge  of  this  matter  St.  Peter  declared,  with 
bom  the  other  apostles  agreed,  that  as  God  had  put  no  difference 
Btween  the  Gentiles  and  Jews,  but  had  given  them  the  Holy  Ghost 
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without  their  being  circumcised,  so  they  ought,  without  being  cir* 
cumcised  or  obliged  to  observe  the  law,  to  be  regarded  by  the  Chiii* 
tian  Jews  as  their  brethren,  and  as  making  up  one  body  or  sacred 
society  with  them  in  Jesus  Christ     So  that  it  is  so  far  nrom  being 
true,  as  this  writer  asserts,  p.  361,  that  they  would  not  allow  tw 
Gentiles  the  privileges  of  Christ's  kingdom  except  they  were  prose- 
lyted or  naturalized,  and  thereby  entered  into  their  national  inclosuic 
and  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  world :  and  that  therefore  Peter, 
who  had  the  keys,  shut  the  gates  of  the  kingdom  against  the  whole 
Gentile  world  that  would  not  submit  to  the  law  of  proselytism  or 
Jewish  naturalization  ;    and  that  this  point  was  earned  in  the  fint 
council  at   Jerusalem,    by  all    the  Jewish  apostles,    elders,  and 
brethren,  against  all  St.  Paul's  remonstrances  and  earnest  eudet- 
Yours  to  the  contrary: — I  say,  this  is  so  far  from  being  true,  thattht 
very  contrary  to  this  is  manifestly  true ;    that  St.  Feter  and  tlie 
whole  council  carried  it,  that  the  Gentiles  should  not  be  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  law  of  proselytism  or  Jewish  naturalization,  which 
necessarily  included  their  being  circumcised  and  obliged  to  obsene 
the  law. 

With  regard  to  the  proselytes  of  the  gate,  as  they  are  usually 
called,  that  is,  those  among  the  Gentiles  that  worshipped  thetnie 
God  but  were  not  circumcised,   though  they  were  allowed  to  lite 
among  them,  they  were  never  regarded  as  naturalized  or  entered  into 
their  national  inclosure :  nor  dotli  it  appear  that  the  law  of  Moeei 
required  that  they  should  abstain  from  things  strangled  and  (vm 
blood :  on  the  contrary,  that  law  allowed  them  to  eat  that  which 
died  of  itself,  and  which  therefore  had  the  blood  in  it.  Dent.  m. 
21,  which  was  not  allowed  either  to  the  natural  Jews,  or  to  the  pn^ 
selytes  of  righteousness.     It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  if  the  Jemsales 
council  required  these  things  ot  the  Gentile  converts,  it  was  not  bo* 
cause  this  was  the  very  law  of  proselytism  enjoined  by  Moses.    For 
the  things  required  in  the  apostolical  decree  were  not  the  things  pre* 
cisely  required  and  insisted  upon  in  that  law,  either  with  legara  to 
the  proselytes  of  righteousness,  or  the  proselytes  of  the  gate.    Of 
the  lormcr  more  was  required  than  is  urged  in  that  decree;  of  tht 
latter,  not  so  much.    They  did  not  therefore  in  that  prohibition  go 
merely  upon  the  authority  and  law  of  Moses.    They  only  dedm 
that  it  seemed  fit  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  them,  to  lay  upoatte 
brethren  no  greater  burden  than  the  things  ui^ed  in  that  decree* 
So  that  it  was  they  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  bf 
bis  authority,  that  laid  these  injunctions  upon  the  Gentile  oonverl^ 
and  they  did  not  put  them  upon  them,  as  what  they  were  bound  toby 
the  law  of  Moses,  which  they  were  under  no  obligation  to  observe. 

If  it  be  inquired,  upon  what  reason  they  proceeded  in  this  mal^ 
ter,  and  why  it  seemed  fit  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  them,  to  lay 
these  injunctions  upon  the  Gentile  converts  :  the  circumstances  ana 
true  state  of  the  case  must  be  considered.  Though  the  Jews  were 
wont  to  regard  the  proselytes  of  the  gate,  who  worshipped  the  true 
God  without  being  circumcised,  as  the  pious  among  tne  Gentiles, 
yet  they  still  looked  upon  them  as  Gentiles^  though  no(  idolaten; 
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and  were  so  far  from  regarding  them  as  brethren,  or  belonging  to 
the  same  body  or  church  with  themselves  (as  they  did  the  proselytes 
of  righteousness  who  were  circumcised,  and  observed  the  whole  law), 
that  they  would  not  converse  familiarly  or  eat  with  them  \*  see  Acts 
X.  28.  XI.  3.  But  now  by  the  Christian  institution  the  Jews  were 
to  regard  all  those  among  the  Gentiles  that  believed  in  Christ  and 
embraced  his  gospel,  as  members  of  the  same  church,  and  forming 
one  body  with  themselves  under  Christ  the  Head,  without  their  being 
eircurocised,  or  obliged  to  observe  the  law  of  Moses  at  all.  This 
was  a  new  doctrine  to  the  Jews,  and  was  in  effect  a  destroying  the 
pecultum  of  the  Jews,  and  establishing  a  new  constitution,  or  erect- 
ing a  new  church  consisting  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  into  which  it 
was  not  necessary  to  be  initiated  by  circumcision.  But  though  the 
Gentiles  were  thus  to  be  admitted  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  church 
privileges  under  the  Gospel  without  being  obliged  to  the  Mosaic 
law,  yet  it  seemed  fit  to  lay  some  injunctions  upon  them,  without 
which,  as  the  case  then  stood,  such  a  near  and  intimate  communion 
between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  as  all  belonging  to  one  church  and 
sacred  society,  would  have  been  impracticable.  To  this  end  they 
were  to  abstain  from  every  thing  that  had  the  appearance  of  coun- 
tenancing the  heathen  idolatry;  and  Dr.  Spencer  hath  taken  great 
pains  to  show,  that  the  several  things  prohibited  in  this  decree 
were  regarded  as  signs  of  idolatry  or  etnnicism,  and  were  used 
tonong  the  heathen  in  their  idol-worship,  f  Of  this  kind  was 
not  only  the  eating  things  offered  unto  idols,  but  the  eating  blood  and 
Aings  strangled,  both  which  were  things  to  which  the  Jews  had  the 
fcighest  aversion  and  abhorrence;  and  the  allowing  the  Gentile 
converts  to  eat  those  things  as  the  case  was  then  circumstanced, 
woold  have  absolutely  prevented  the  Jews  eating  with  their  Gentile 
hiethreo,  or  having  that  intimate  society  and  communion  with  them 
^ich  was  proper  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  true  harmony  as  became 
ttembers  of  the  same  church.  And  as  all  manner  of  impurity  was 
totiemeiy  common  among  the  Gentiles,  and  even  an  attendant  of 
ilieir  idol-worship,  it  was  thought  proper  to  mention  this  particular- 
ly, tbat  as  a  holy  people  to  the  Lord  they  should  abstain  from  all 
inpiirity  and  undeanness  and  unlawful  mixtures.  For  that  the  word 
•wHPCMi.  fornication,  is  often  used  as  a  general  word  for  all  impurity, 
bV^Ul  known. 

These  are  the  things  expressly  mentioned  in  the  apostolical 
deeiee.  They  are  all  there  called  necessary  things.  But  it  is  not 
Ajrliird  or  explained  in  what  sense  they  were  so.  If  they  were  ne- 
eemy  at  all  upon  any  account,  whether  at  that  time  or  perpetually, 
it  is  anfficient  to  answer  the  import  of  the  word.  And  though  they 
all  comprised  in  one  word  *  necessary,'  it  doth  not  follow  that  they 
all  equally  and  absolutely  necessary.  The  abstaining  from  for- 
irieatioD  appeared,  both  from  the  reason  of  the  thing,  and  from  many 
nprees  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  to  be  of  moral  and  perpetual 

**  *  la  this  the  Utter  constitations  of  the  Jews  had  carried  it  to  a  greater  atrictneaa  thta 
■0  MlgfaMl  Iftw  of  MoMiu  See  Seldeo  de  jure  oat  &  Gent.  lib.  ii.  ca\>. ». 
«.f  4hM  Spmtr»  de  Legit*.  Hebr.  Lib,  iu  diMert,  in  Aets  xt.  SO. 
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obli^tion.  But  if  other  things  mentioned  in  that  decree  were  only 
forbidden^  because  they  were  looked  upon  at  that  time  as  outward 
signs  of  communion  with  the  heathen  idolaters  in  their  superstitioD 
and  false  worship,  and  because  they  would  have  proved  matter  o( 
great  scandal  and  offence  to  the  Jews,  and  would  have  absolutely 
cut  off  brotherly  correspondence  between  them  and  the  Gentiles,  at 
brethren  and  of  the  same  body  with  themselves,  this  was  a  valuaUe 
end,  and  sufficient  to  justify  that  prohibition,  and  show  the  seaaon- 
ableness  and  necessity  of  it  at  that  time.  And  on  this  sapposilioa, 
when  the  situation  of  things  was  altered,  the  reason  of  the  injnae- 
tion,  and  the  necessity  arising  from  it,  might  cease* 

But  in  whatever  way  we  understand  that  decree,  there  is  not  the 
least  proof  that  ever  the  apostle  Paul  counteracted  it;  or  that  ef«r 
there  was  the  least  difference  between  him  and  the  other  apostlas 
on  that  head.  As  to  fornication,  which  is  forbidden  in  that  aecree^ 
it  is  evident  that  it  is  frequently  expressly  forbidden  in  St.  Pad's 
epistles,  and  that  prohibition  is  enforced  with  arguments  that  shoir 
it  to  be  of  perpetual  obligation.  With  regard  to  meats  offered  to 
idols,  St.  Paul  doth  not  allow  the  Gentile  converts  to  eat  things 
offered  to  idols  in  the  idol  temple,  because  that  was  plainly  to 
countenance  idolatry ;  and  he  represents  it  as  a  being  partaker  of 
the  table  of  devils,  and  as  having  fellowship  with  devils.  And 
as  to  meats  in  private  houses,  if  they  were  told  that  they  had  been 
offered  unto  idols,  they  were  not  to  eat  of  them  for  fear  of  giving 
scandal.  So  that  in  this  sense  he  thought  it  necessary  to  abstaiD 
from  these  things.  As  to  blood  and  things  strangled,  the  aposdc 
nowhere  mentions  them  in  any  of  bis  epistles»  and  therefore  it 
cannot  be  proved  that  he  ever  taught  the  Gentiles  to  eat  them,  nor 
consequently  can  it  be  proved,  that  in  this  he  contradicted  tint 
decree.  If  his  general  declarations,  that  nothing  is  unclean  of  itseUi 
that  every  creature  of  God  is  good,  and  to  be  received  with  thanb* 
giving,  and  that  they  were  to  eat  whatsoever  was  sold  in  the  shaa- 
bles,  asking  no  question  for  conscience'  sake,  be  j  udged  an  allowaoee 
to  eat  blood,  &c.  then  our  Saviour's  declaration  which  St.  Mattboir 
and  Mark  take  notice  of,  that  nothing  that  entereth  into  the  moiiA» 
and  passeth  into  the  draught  defileth  a  man,  may  be  equally  thonglit 
an  allowance  to  eat  things  strangled  and  blood.  And  it  may  be  a^ 
gued,  that  the  apostles,  who  knew  of  this  declamtion  of  our  Lord, 
and  particularly  the  apostle  Peter,  who  had  been  taught  by  a  vision 
from  heaven  not  to  call  any  thing  common  or  unclean,  did  not  h] 
things  necessary  in  that  decree  intend  to  signify  that  all  these  thinp 
were  perpetually  necessary  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  but  necentiy 
at  that  time,  and  in  that  circumstance  of  things.  And  any  one  tint 
knows  any  thing  of  the  apostle  Paul's  doctrine,  cannot  but  be  sensi* 
ble  that  he  thought  it  necessary  in  case  of  giving  offence  to  well 
consciences,  to  abstain  from  things  which,  otherwise  and  in  tbeiH 
selves  considered,  he  judged  lawful  So  that  upon  the  w^ole  it 
doth  not  appear  but  that  he  entirely  approved  of  that  decree,  tad 
of  the  principles  upon  which  it  proceeded.  This  writer  himself  ob- 
serveth  '  that  it  was  resolved  in  the  Jerusalem  council  to  hy  v 
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ftrlber  burden  upon  the  (Gentile  converts  than  a  few  things  which 
were  thought  necessary  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  them,  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  idolatry,  and  that  the  Gentile  proselytes  might  not 
seem  to  countenance  the  temple-worship  of  the  heathens, '  p.  69. 
And  if  this  was  the  necessity  intended,  it  was  perfectlv  agreeaole  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  apostle  Paul.  This  writer  indfeed  pretends 
that  St.  Paul,  not  submitting  to  that  decree,  raised  fresh  troubles  and 
disturbances  in  the  church.  But  there  is  not  the  least  hint  of  this 
kind  either  in  the  Acts  or  the  Epistles,  nor  was  there  ever  any  ac-* 
entation  brought  against  him  on  this  account.  On  the  contraiy  we 
are  expressly  told  that  Paul  and  Silas,  in  their  progress  to  visit  the 
charcbes,  as  they  passed  through  the  cities  delivered  them  the  de- 
crees to  keep  that  were  ordain^  of  the  apostles  and  elders  which 
were  at  Jeruraiera,  Acts  xvi.  4.  And  at  his  last  coming  to  Jerusalem, 
when  he  returned  from  his  great  progress  in  preaching  to  the  idol* 
atroos  Gentiles,  though  St.  James  and  the  elders  that  were  with  him 
mention  the  apostolical  decree,  they  do  not  say  one  word  of  St.  Paul's 
having  acted  against  it,  but  glorified  God  for  what  he  had  done  a- 
mongst  the  Gentiles,  Acts  xxi.  19 — 25.  And  whereas  he  talks  of  a 
very  material  difference  between  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul  about  the 
law  of  proselytisni,  there  is  not  the  least  account  of  any  difference 
they  ever  had.  on  this  head.  For  the  difference  referred  to  Gal.  ii. 
d-ith  not  properly  relate  to  that  matter,  nor  indeed  to  any  difference 
of  sentiment  between  those  two  great  apostles.  On  the  contrary, 
SL  Paul  blames  Peter  for  having  acted  in  a  manner  not  very  agree- 
able to  that  doctrine  in  which  they  were  both  agreed,  and  not  very 
consistent  with  the  design  of  the  apostolical  decree,  which  manifestly 
was  to  engage  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  cultivate  a  brotherly  communion 
with  one  another. 

Thus  after  all  the  stir  this  author  makes  about  the  mighty  differ- 
ences between  St  Paul  and  the  other  apostles,  it  appears  there  was 
A  harmony  between  them  in  their  doctrines :  and  that  therefore  there 
is  no  need  of  considering  the  pretended  difficulty  of  deciding  the 
oontrovereies  between  them  by  miracles.  The  miracles  they  wrought 
all  concurred  to  give  an  illustrious  attestation  to  the  same  gospel 
which  was  uniformly  preached  by  them  all.  And  whereas  he  tells 
OS  that  Timothy  was  the  only  teacher  in  that  age  that  heartily  join- 
ed with  St  Paul,  and  that  St.  Peter,  John  IVfark,  and  Barnabas, 
juid  all  the  other  apostles  and  apostolical  teachers,  thought  themselves 
obliged  atlast  to  separate  from  St.  Paul,  because  they  could  not  agree 
to  absolve  the  Jewish  converts  from  their  obligation  to  the  Mosaical 
Law,  and  left  him  to  preach  his  own  gospel  his  own  way  :  this  is 
asserted  without  any  foundation  in  the  inspired  writings  to  support  it 
What  was  the  cause  of  John  Mark's  leaving  Paul,  of  which  we  have 
an  account.  Acts  ziii.  13,  we  are  not  told.  But  there  is  not  the  least 
bint  that  it  was  for  any  such  reason  as  this  writer  pretends.  And 
if  Barnabas  was,  as  he  insinuates,  as  much  offended  as  Mark,  and 
lor  the  same  reason,  why  did  he  not  then  leave  him  too?  instead  of 
whicli  we  find  him  after  this  joining  with  Paul  in  preaching  iVv^ 
Goepd  thinughout  the  lesser  Asia,  and  suffering  pecs<^cuUovv^  q\iV^^ 
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account  of  it  as  well  as  he.  And  he  was  ready  to  have  gone  with 
him  another  progress,  and  would  have  taken  Mark  with  him  too^ 
which  Paul  would  not  suffer,  because  he  had  left  them  abruptly  in 
their  former  progress.  And  this,  and  not  any  difference  between 
them  in  doctrine^  was  the  cause  of  the  contention  that  then  aroie 
between  Paul  and  Barnabas.  But  it  is  plain  from  St.  PauPs  owd 
epistles,  that  this  Mark,  whom  our  author  supposes  to  have  entirely 
separated  from  him  upon  the  difference  between  them  in  doctrines, 
was,  after  that  separation  mentioned  Acts  xiii.  13,  signally  helpfal 
to  him ;  and  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  St.  Paul's  life,  when  his 
opposition  to  the  law  must  have  been  much  better  known  than  it 
could  have  been  at  the  time  that  Mark  first  left  him,  which  was  iu 
the  beginning  of  his  first  progress.  In  some  of  his  last  epistles  he 
calls  him  one  of  his  fellow-labourers,  and  fellow-workers  unto  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  and  saith  that  he  had  been  a  comfort  to  himi 
and  was  profitable  to  him  for  the  ministry,  Philem.  24.  Col.  iv.  10, 
11.  2  Tim.  iv.  11.  And  the  same  Mark  is  also  mentioned  by  St. 
Peter  with  great  regard,  1  Pet  v.  13,  where  he  calls  him  his  son. 
Silas  or  Silvanus  was  also  a  person  of  eminent  note  among  the 
Jewish  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  as  appears  from  Acts  xv.  22,  32. 
And  he  went  along  with  St  Paul  in  nis  second  progress,  who  joins 
him  and  Timothy  with  himself  in  the  inscriptions  of  nis  two  Epistles 
to  the  Thessalonians  ;  and  assures  the  Corinthians  that  the  gospel 

E reached  by  all  three  was  entirely  the  same,  and  that  they  perfectly 
armonised  in  it,  2  Cor.  i.  19.  This  is  that  Silvanus  wnom  St 
Peter  calls  a  faithful  brother,  and  whom  he  sent  to  confirm  the 
churches,  1  Pet.  v.  12.  And  this  is  another  proof  of  the  grest 
harmony  there  was  between  those  two  great  apostles  St  Peter  and 
St.  Paul.  The  same  persons  were  assistant  to  tnem  both,  sometimes 
to  one,  sometimes  to  the  other,  in  preachmg  the  same  gospel.  To 
which  may  be  added  what  commendation  I  mentioned  before  the 

great  St.  Peter  gives  of  St  Paul,  and  of  his  writings  a  little  before 
is  own  death,  2  Pet.  iii.  15,  16.  It  is  evident  therefore  that 
when  St.  Paul  sometimes  calls  the  gospel  he  preached  his  gospel^ 
it  could  not  be  his  intention  to  insinuate  that  it  was  a  gospel  diner- 
ent  from  what  the  other  apostles  preached  and  taught  For  ht 
represents  Christians  as  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles 
and  prophets,  Eph.  ii.  20 ;  and  speaking  of  the  mystery  of  calling 
the  Gentiles  to  be  fellow-heira  and  of  the  same  bodfy  with  the  Jews, 
which  he  represents  as  made  known  to  him  by  special  immediate 
revelation,  he  expressly  declares  that  this  mystery  was  then  also  re^ 
vealed  unto  the  holy  apostles  and  prophets  by  the  Spirit,  Eph.  iii. 

X,  o,  o. 

There  needs  nothing  more  to  be  said  concerning  the  pretended 
difference  between  St.  Paul  and  the  other  apostles. 

But  I  cannot  pass  it  by  without  some  notice  that,  notwithstanding 
the  veneration  he  professes  for  that  great  apostle,  the  representation 
he  makes  of  his  conduct  at  his  trial  is  such  as  under  pretence  of  vin- 
dicating him  insinuates  several  reflections  upon  his  character.  He 
observes,  that  the  apostle  does  not  own  that  which  was  the  chief 
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natter  of  complaint  against  him,  and  the  groond  of  all  his  persecu* 
ions  Iw  the  Jews,  namely  that  in  all  thdr  synagogues  in  Greece  and 
Vsia  Minor  be  had  maintained  that  the  law  was  abrogated  by  Christ^s 
leath  and  resurrection,  and  that  in  Christ  there  was  no  difference 
»etween  Jew  and  Gentile,  pp.  67,  68«  To  which  it  is  sufficient  to 
inswer,  that  it  was  not  the  apostle^s  business  to  accuse  himself* 
ie  puts  his  adversaries  upon  the  proof,  and  it  is  erident  they  were 
lot  able  to  prove  the  charge  they  brought  against  him.  Nor  was 
t  true  in  fact,  as  I  have  shown,  that  he  had  preached  in  all  the 
ynagogues  that  the  Jei;i*s  were  absolved  from  tne  obligation  of  the 
lif  osaic  Law. 

The  Asiatic  Jews  *  were  not  capable  of  making  good  their  accusa* 
ion  against  him  ;  and  thought  tnerefore  to  have  run  him  down  by 
general  clamours,  concerning  his  raising  tumults,  and  profaning  the 
em  pie.  The  defence  Paul  makes  for  himself  is  just  and  noble,  and 
lath  a  becoming  freedom  and  boldness  in  it  as  well  as  caution.  He 
lenies  the  chaige  of  sedition  and  tumult,  of  profaning  the  temple, 
»r  of  having  offended  against  the  law^  but  at  the  same  time  never 
n  the  least  disguised  his  being  a  Christian :  he  freely  owns  that  after 
he  way  which  they  called  heresy  so  worshipped  he  the  God  of  his 
athers,  and  at  the  same  time  declares,  what  was  literally  tniey  that 
le  believed  all  things  which  were  written  in  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
Se  with  a  noble  zeal  bore  an  illustrious  testimony  to  our  iLord  that 
le  was  the  Christ,  and  that  he  had  risen  from  the  dead,  and  had 
lent  him  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles ;  which  was  the  principal  thing 
hat  provoked  the  Jews  in  the  first  apology  he  made  for  himself  be* 
ore  them,  Acts  xxii.  21,  22.  And  whereas  this  writer  insinuates 
hat  till  his  last  defence  before  Agrippa  and  Festus,  Paul  had  not 
>wned  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which  was  the  main 
)oint  that  had  raised  the  malice  of  the  Jews  against  him,  but 
>nly  asserted  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  in  general ;  which  they 
)elieved  as  well  as  he,  p.  67.  This  is  far  from  being  a  true  represen- 
ation :  for  it  appears,  from  the  account  Festus  himself  gives  Agrippa, 
hat  before  the  apology  Paul  made  in  the  presence  of  that  pnnce 
le  had  affirmed,  not  merely  the  resurrection  in  general,  but  the  re- 
surrection of  Jesus,  and  that  this  was  the  great  question  between 

*  Tbe  Asian  Jews  mentioned  Actszxi.  37  were  not,  as  this  writer  pretends,  Chriitinn 
^rwsthat  believed  in  Jesus,  but  tbej  were  unbelieving  Jews  who  were  enraged  at  him 
iorpreacbine  up  Jesus  as  tbe  Messinh,  and  for  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles, 
rhich  they  mterpreted  as  an  endeavour  to  draw  the  people  from  Moses.  And  on  the 
■me  account  they  also  persecuted  the  other  apostles  and  Christiann,  as  is  plain  in  the 
ttse  of  Stephen,  and  the  apostles  James  and  Peter.  It  was  the  unbelieving  Jews  that 
rere  tbe  authors  of  all  tbe  tumults  and  persecutions  that  were  raised  arainit  St.  Paul» 
ind  not,  as  this  writer  asserts,  the  Jews  that  professed  to  believe  in  Chriit.  Nor  can 
asy  thing  be  more  false  than  that  which  he  concludes  his  whole  account  of  this  matter 
ritb,  pp.  80,  81,  that  it  is  evident  from  all  the  memoirs  of  this  great  apostle's  life  in 
be  history  of  the  Acts,  and  his  own  genuine  epistles,  that  all  his  sufferings  and  perse- 
otions  all  along  arose  from  his  struggling  ag^init  the  superstition  of  the  Christian  Jews, 
nd  tbeir  pretended  religious  obligations  to  the  law  of  Moses,  which  they  thought  them- 
elves  still  as  much  obliged  by  as  before.  Whereas  not  one  of  the  persecutions  there 
Motioned  were  raised  against  him  by  the  Christian  Jews  that  denied  that  Jesus  was  the 
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faini  and  the  Jews.  Festus  tells  Agrippa  that  the  Jews  had  certain 
questions  against  Paul  of  their  own  superstition,  and  of  one  Jesus 
which  was  dead,  whom  Paul  affirmed  to  be  alive,  Acts  xxy.  19. 
And  the  connexion  there  was  between  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  and 
the  general  resurrection,  both  in  the  truth  of  the  thing,  and  in  St 
Paul's  own  scheme,  was  such,  that  the  apostle  might  justly  repreaent 
himself  as  called  in  question  about  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  when 
he  was  called  in  question  about  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  the  best 
proof  and  pledge  of  it.  And  in  fact  that  was  the  great  reasoo  why 
the  Sadducees,  the  professed  enemies  of  the  resurrection,  were  so 
zealous  against  the  Christian  scheme.  Though  we  do  not  bear  modi 
of  their  opposition  to  Christ  before,  yet  no  sooner  did  the  apostks 
begin  to  preach  Christ's  resurrection,  but  they  appeared  to  be  tlie 
most  zealous  adversaries  of  the  gospel.  For  they  saw,  thatif  Cbrisfs 
resurrection  from  the  dead  was  believed  to  be  true,  it  would  be  a 
sensible  proof  of  the  resurrection  and  a  future  state.  Thus  we  are 
told.  Acts  iv.  1,  2,  that  the  Sadducees  came  upon  the  apostks, 
being  grieved  that  they  taught  the  people,  and  preached  through 
Jesus  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  And  again,  v.  17,  that 
the  sect  of  the  Sadducees  being  filled  with  indignation  laid  hands 
on  the  apostles,  and  put  them  in  prison.  It  was  not  therefore  with- 
out reason  that  the  apostle  Paul  declared,  that  he  was  called  in 
auestion  concerning  the  hope  and  resurrection  of  the  dead ;  since 
lis  was  really  one  chief  thing,  though  not  the  only  one,  that  stirred 
up  the  malice  and  spite  of  his  enemies,  especially  of  the  Sadducees, 
several  of  whom  he  saw  in  the  council,  and  who  were  his  chiefest 
and  most  implacable  adversaries.  Acts  xxiii.  6,  7,  8. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  author's  pretence  that  the  apocalypse  is  most  properly  the  Christitn  rerelatian, 
and  that  it  is  there  that  we  are  principaUy  to  look  for  the  doctrines  of  Christiaiiitj, 
considered.  There  is  nothing  in  that  book  to  countenance  the  worship  of  y^gfl*, 
invocation  of  saints,  or  prayers  for  the  dead.  Salvation  is  not  there  confined  to  the 
Jews  only.  His  account  of  the  fifUi  monarchy  which  he  pretends  is  foretold  in  that 
book,  shown  to  be  false  and  absurd.      The  attempt  he  makes  against  the  whole  caBOD 

'  of  the  New  Testament,  under  pretence  that  it  was  corrupted  and  interpolated  by  the 
Jews,  and  that  Christ's  own  disciples  reported  doctrines  and  facta  according  to  tkair 
own  false  notions  and  prejudices,  examined  and  disproved. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  our  author  makes  use  of 
the  term.  Christian  Jew,  with  a  design  to  expose  our  Saviour  and 
his  apostles^  and  the  whole  New  Testament.  And  the  more  efiec* 
tually  to  answer  that  design  he  is  pleased  to  ascribe  several  senti* 
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ments  to  the  Christian  Jews,  and  as  making  up  part  of  what  he 
calls  the  Jewish  Gospel,  which  he  thinks  he  can  prove  to  be  absurd 
and  false,  and  some  of  which  really  are  so.     And  for  a  proof  that 
these  were  their  doctrines,  he  refers  us,  not  to  the  gospels  or  to  the 
epistles  written  by  the  apostles  ofour  Lord,  but  to  the  Apocalypse, 
Frhich  he  represents  as  a  system  of  Jewish  Christianity,  in  hopes,  I 
suppose,  to  take  advantage  from  the  obscure  and  figurative  style  of 
that  book.     He  thinks  *  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  proved  it  to  be  a 
genuine  work  of  St.  John,  and  that  it  was  written  in  Nero's  time, 
two  or  three  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem/  p.  364.  And 
lie  tells  us,  that  this  book  is  most  'properly  the  Christian  revelation, 
or  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  the  very  title  of  that  book : 
whereas  no  other  book  of  the  New  Testament  assumes  or  claims  any 
euch  character/  p.  369»    But  it  is  evident  from  the  express  declar- 
ation of  the  book  itself,  that  it  was  not  so  properly  and  immediately 
designed  to  be  a  revelation  of  doctrines,  as  to  be  a  revelation  of  future 
events.      It  is  called  the  '  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  to  show  unto 
his  servants  the  things  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass,'  chap.  i.  L 
And  again  it  is  called  '  this  prophecy,'  chap.  xxii.  19.      It  is  there- 
fore a  poor  trifling  observation,  that  no  other  book  of  the  New 
Testament  has  the  word  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  title  of  it. 
If  he  could  prove  that  no  other  book  of  the  New  Testament  was 
^ven  by  inspiration  of  God  (as  the  apostle  Paul  tells  us  all  Scripture 
is)  or  was  designed  to  instruct  us  in  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Cnrist, 
this  would  be  something  to  the  purpose.     And  he  shows  his  good 
will  this  way,  by  observing,  that  the  epistles  and  gospels  '  contain 
nothing  but  historical  accounts  of  facts,  or  practical  rules  and  ex- 
hortations,' &c.     But  nothing  can  be  more  manifest  to  any  one  that 
ever  read  those  writings,  than  that  they  abound  with  instructions  in 
point  of  doctrine.     And  from  these  writings  we  should  have  a  full 
account  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  though  no  such  book  as  the 
Apocalypse  had  ever  been  written  at  all.     I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a 
truly  inspired  book,  and  of  considerable  use.     But  the  authority  of 
the  Christian  revelation,  and  the  discovery  of  its  doctrines,  doth  not 
at  all  peculiarly  depend  upon  that  book ;  though  all  that  is  there 
said  occasionally  concerning  any  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  is  agree- 
able to  what  is  delivered  in  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
But  let  us  examine  the  account  he  pretends  to  give  of  the  doc- 
trines of  that  book.   First  he  tells  us,  that '  the  Christian  Jews  soon 
fell  into  gross  idolatry,  and  set  up  a  great  number  of  mediators  and 
intercessors  with  God  instead  of  one.'   And  this  he  pretends  to  prove 
from  the  Apocalypse,  pp.  364,  365,  and  again  p.  372.     That  the 
^  mediatorial  worship  of  saints  and  angels,  and  prayers  for  the  deadj 
are  all  plainly  founded  in  this  book.'     To  show  that  the  angels  are 
there  represented  as  mediators  between  God  and  us,  he  observes, 
that  the  '  twenty-four  elders,  or  principal  angels  which  stood  before 
the  throne,  are  represented  as  having  golden  censers  in  their  hands 
full  of  incense,  which  is  the  prayers  of  the  saints.*     But  what  if  the 
four  and  twenty  elders  be  only  the  representatives  of  the  Christian 
church;  and  the  harps  and  vials  full  of  odours,  be  only  designed  to 
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be  a  representatioD,  in  the  fignrative  style  of  prophecy^  of  the  wonhip 
paid  to  God  in  the  church,  which  is  oir  Isaac  Newton's  interpreta- 
tion  ?  then  the  author's  inference  from  it  falls  to  the  ground.  And 
that  the  elders  there  mentioned  are  not  to  be  understood,  as  he  would 
have  it,  of  the  principal  angels,  is  manifest,  both  because  the  angels 
are  plainly  distinguished  m>m  the  elders.  Rev.  v.  11,  and  vii.  11, 
and  because  those  elders  are  represented,  in  their  song  to  the  Lamb, 
as  blessing  him  for  having  redeemed  them  '  unto  God  by  his  blood 
out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation,*  chap.  v. 
9,  10. 

There  is  another  passage  in  that  book,  though  not  mentioned  by 
this  writer,  that  seems  at  first  view  inuch  more  to  his  purpose  than 
that  which  he  produces,  viz.  that  concerning  the  angel  which  'stood 
at  the  altar,  having  a  golden  censer,  to  whom  was  given  much  in- 
cense, that  he  should  offer  it  with  the  prayers  of  all  saints;'  and 
that  the  '  smoke  of  the  incense,  which  came  with  the  prayers  of  the 
saints,  ascended  up  before  God  out  of  the  angel's  hand,'  Rev.  viii. 
3,  4.  But  the  word  angel  admits  of  so  many  senses  in  that  book, 
that  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  it.  The  bishops  or  ministers 
of  the  churches  are  called  the  angels  of  the  churches.  An  angel  is 
represented  as  having  the  '  everlasting  gospel  to  preach  unto  them 
that  dwell  on  the  earth,  to  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and  tongue, 
and  people,'  chap.  xiv.  6,  7.  Where  by  the  angel  is  meant  all  ^ose 
persons  that  were  employed  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  to  call  men 
to  the  true  worship  of^  God.  And  as  heaven,  and  the  temple,  and 
altar  there  oflen  signify,  in  this  prophecy,  the  visible  Christian 
church  on  earth,  and  the  worship  there  performed ;  so  the  ansel 
'  standing  at  the  altar,  having  a  golden  censer,  and  offering  up  me 
prayers  of  the  saints  upon  the  golden  altar,  with  much  incense/ 
may  be  designed  to  signify  no  more  than  this,  that  the  ministers  of 
the  Christian  church  offered  up  to  God  their  own  prayers  and  those 
of  the  people  in  solemn  acts  of  public  worship,  and  that  those 
prayers  found  a  gracious  acceptance  with  God.  Thus  when  the 
Psalmist  saith.  Psalm  cxli.  2,  '  Let  my  prayer  be  set  forth  before 
thee  as  incense,'  it  signifies  no  more  than  if  he  had  said,  Let  my 
prayers  be  favourably  accepted ;  there  is  nothing  in  this  interpreta- 
tion but  what  is  agreeable  to  the  style  of  this  book.  But  if  we 
should  suppose  that  the  angel  here  is  spoken  of  in  allusion  to  the 
high  priest  under  the  law  on  the  day  of  expiation,  then  it  is  the 
Loixl  Jesus  Christ  that  is  here  represented  by  the  angel,  as  being 
the  only  High  Priest  of  the  Christian  church  in  the  constant  lan- 
guage of  the  New  Testament.  And  his  being  here  called  an  angel 
IS  no  objection  against  this,  since  he  is  represented  under  a  variety 
of  images  in  this  book.  And  since  this  author  grants  St.  John  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  the 
figurative  language  of  this  book  should  be  understood  in  a  con- 
formity to  the  declared  sentiments  of  this  great  apostle.  Now  we 
find  him  elsewhere  plainly  signifying,  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
^k  the  only  advocate  with  the  Father,  as  well  as  the  only  propitiation 
"^r  our  sins.  1  John  il.  1,2.      And  in  his  gospel  he  represents  our 
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Saviour  as  encouraging  his  disciples  to  ask  the  Father  in  his  name^ 
as  the  only  Mediator  through  whom  their  prayers  would  be  accepted. 
John  xiv.  6 — 13.  xvi.  23 — 26.  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that 
this  very  book  of  the  Revelation  contains  as  express  a  declaration 
against  the  worship  of  angels,  as  any  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
scripture.  See  Rev.  xix.  10,  xxii.  9,  where  the  angel  twice  forbids 
John  to  worship  him.  Our  author  endeavours  to  evade  this,  by 
saying,  that  ^  the  worship  of  angels  was  then  only  mediatorial,  and 
not  immediate  and  direct ;  and  therefore  the  angel  refused  St.  John's 
iounediate  direct  adoration,  when  he  was  going  to  pay  it  hinu'  But 
certainly  St.  John  never  intended  to  worship  the  angel  as  the  su- 
preme God,  or  as  the  Lamb ;  it  was  only  an  inferior  worship  he  in- 
tended to  render  him.  In  the  transports  of  his  gratitude  and  respect 
he  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and  was  for  paying  him  an  inferior 
religious  homage ;  and  yet  even  this  the  angel  would  not  allow,  but 
expressly  forbade  it,  as  oU  Peter  had  done  in  a  like  case  to  Cornelius, 
to  show  how  far  we  should  be  from  doing  any  thing  that  looks  like 
rendering  a  religious  worship  to  inferior  beings ;  adding  a  reason 
for  it,  because  he  was  his  felld^-servant,  a  servant  of  God  and  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  well  as  he. 

What  our  author  offers  to  prove,  that  this  book  teacheth  the 
'  invocation  of  saints  at  their  tombs/  and  *  prayers  for  the  dead,* 
bath  not  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  an  argument.  He  observes, 
that  '  St.  John  saw  the  souls  of  them  that  had  been  slain  for  the 
word  of  God,  crying  out.  How  long,  O  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost 
thou  not  judge  and  avense  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the 
earth  V  chap.  vi.  9,  10.  From  whence  he  argues,  that '  if  the  de- 
parted saints  and  martyrs  are  still  in  such  a  state  of  earnest  desire 
and  expectation  of  a  complete  deliverance,  we  ought  surely  to  pray 
for  them  as  they  do  for  us,  and  even  pray  to  them,  or  request  their 
prayers  and  intercessions  with  God  for  us,  whenever  we  apprehend 
them  present.'  p.  396.  Let  us  ^rant  that  the  saints  above,  or  church 
triumphant,  do  pray  to  God  m  behalf  of  the  church  militant  on 
earth,  for  putting  a  stop  to  persecuting  rage  and  violence,  and  for 
promoting  the  interests  of  his  kingdom,  of  piety,  righteousness,  and 
charity  among  men  ;  there  is  nothing  in  this  but  what  may  well  be 
supposed,  nor  did  any  understanding  protestant  ever  deny  it.  But 
says  he,  '  then  we  ought  to  pray  for  them  as  they  do  for  us :'  and 
if  by  praying  for  them  be  meant  no  more  than  our  praying  that  the 
time  may  be  hastened  when  their  and  our  felicity  and  glory  shall 
be  completed  at  the  resurrection,  when  the  whole  general  assembly 
and  church  of  the  first-born  shall  be  fully  accomplished  and  glorified : 
such  a  communion  as  this  between  that  part  of  tne  church  and  family 
of  God  which  is  yet  militant  on  earth,  and  that  part  of  it  which  is 
triumphant  above,  they  concerned  for  us,  and  earnestly  desiring 
our  happiness  and  welfare,  and  we  rejoicing  in  their  present  glory, 
and  desiring  the  completion  of  it,  may  justly  be  admitted,  and  is 
full  of  consolation.  But  then  he  adds,  that '  we  ought  also  to  pray 
to  them,  or  request  their  prayers  and  intercessions  with  God  for  v 
whenever  we  apprehend  them  present.'     Our  author  wisely  ad 
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thia.  For  this  shows  the  impropriety  of  applying  ourselves  to  any 
particular  saints  departed,  because  we  cannot  know  that  they  are 
present  with  us;  and  to  pray  to  them  as  if  they  were  every  wher^ 
present,  would  be  an  ascribing  to  them  the  peculiar  perfections  of 
God ;  or,  if  they  were  present,  it  would  be  improper  for  us  to  bow 
down  before  them  with  all  the  marks  of  religious  homage  and  reve- 
rence, as  is  done  in  the  church  of  Rome:  for  this  we  find  John  was 
not  suffered  to  do  to  the  angel  when  really  present. 

But  he  tells  us»  p.  367,  that  '  the  ^reat  and  dangerous  part  of 
the  scheme  with  regard  to  these  primitive  Christian  Jews  was,  that 
they  confined  salvation  to  themselves ;'  that  it  is  evident  the  author 
of  this  book  confined  salvation  to  the  Jews  only.  For  when  the 
'  saints  came  to  be  marked  and  entered  into  the  book  of  life,  there 
are  none  marked  and  entered  but  Jews  only,  twelve  thousand  oat 
of  every  tribe;  and  no  Gentile  was  to  be  saved,'  8cc.  p.  372.  But 
no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  calling  those  that  were  sealed 
by  the  names  of  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  since,  agreeably  to  the  pro- 
phetic style,  by  Israel  is  signified  the  Christian  church,  as  in  this 
very  book  by  babylon  is  signified  Rome ;  because  as  Babylon  was 
the  great  persecuting  power  under  the  Old  Testament,  so  Rome 
should  be  the  great  persecutor  of  the  church  under  the  New.  So 
the  false  seducers  to  idolatry  are  called  by  the  name  of  Jezebel, 
chap.  xi.  20,  and  Rome  is  called  Sodom,  and  Egypt  the  *  great  city 
where  our  Lord  was  crucified,'  chap.  ii.  8.  And  m  the  same  figure 
the  church  is  called  '  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  City;'  as  it  is  also  by 
St  Paul,  2  Gal.  iv.  6.  Heb.  xii.  22.  And  that  it  could  not  be  the 
intention  of  St.  John,  in  the  expressions  produced  by  this  writer,  to 
confine  salvation  to  the  Jews  only,  is  evident,  not  only  because  there 
areas  plain  declarations,  as  any  in  the  whole  New  Testament,  to 
be  found  in  his  writings,  concerning  Christ's  being  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  or  of  all  mankind  ;  for  which  see  the  passages  I  had  oc- 
casion to  cite  before,  John  iii.  16.  x.  16.  xi.  52.  1  John  ii.  2.  But 
because  no  expressions  can  be  stronger  than  those  that  are  used  in 
this  very  book,  to  signify  that  some  of  all  nations  should  be  saved; 
I  shall  only  produce  one  passage  to  this  purpose,  which  is  very  dear 
and  express.  It  is  in  chap.  vii.  9,  where,  speaking  of  the  happiness 
of  the  saints,  he  represents  them  as  a  *  great  multitude,  which  no 
man  could  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and 
tongues  ;*  and  then  goes  on  to  describe  their  blessed  state.  It  is 
observable  that  thir  is  immediately  said  after  the  account  that  it 

5iven  of  the  144,000  that  were  sealed  out  of  all  the  '  tribes  of 
srael/  Now  if  we  should  suppose  the  '  great  multitude*  of  saints 
mentioned  ver.  9,  to  be  different  from  the  144,000  sealed  ones,  then 
even  allowing  the  author's  own  supposition,  that  those  were  to  be 
understood  literally  of  Jewish  converts,  it  would  prove,  that  a  great 
number  of  all  nations  would  be  saved  besides  them.  But  if  this 
great  multitude  of  saints  of  all  nations,  &c.  mentioned  ver.  9,  be 
supposed  to  be  the  very  same  persons  that  are  represented  beforsi 
as  having  been  sealed  out  of  all  the  '  tribes  of  Israel,'  then  this 
'"hows^  that  by  the  '  tribes  of  Israel  we  are  there  to  understand  the 
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Christian  church  of  all  nations^  mystically  called  Israel  in  the  pro^ 
phetical  style.  Our  author  indeed  pretends,  that  by  ^  all  nations 
and  kindreds/  8cc.  we  are  only  to  understand  the  Jews  gathered 
out  of  all  nations.  And  at  that  rate,  whatever  expressions  had  been 
used  to  signify  that  the  gospel  salvation  should  extend  to  all  nations, 
he  might  still  have  pretended  that  it  was  to  be  understood  only  of 
the  Jews.  But  whereas  this  phrase  of  '  people,  and  kindreds,  and 
tongues,  and  nations/  is  frequently  used  in  tnis  book,  it  never  once 
signifies  the  Jews  of  all  nations,  as  will  appear  to  any  one  that  will 
consult  the  passages  where  this  phrase  is  used.  Chap.  xi.  9.  xii.  8. 
xiii.  3 — 7.  xiv.  6—8.  xvii.  15. 

The  account  our  author  pretends  to  give  of  the  '  fifth  monarchy* 
foretold  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation,  that '  was  immediately  to 
succeed  the  destruction  of  the  fourth  or  Roman  monarchy,'  which 
was  to  happen  in  that  very  age,  is  entirely  misrepresented.  Therei 
is  nothing  in  this  book  that  looks  like  erecting  a  monarchy  or  em- 
pire of  the  Jews  above  ail  other  nations,  in  which  '  they  were  to  glut 
their  revenge  upon  the  Gentile  world,'  which  is  the  idea  he  ^ives  of 
that  fifth  monarchy,  as  he  calls  it.  Those  that  are  described  as 
saints  in  this  book,  and  that  shall  be  partakers  of  the  happiness  and 
kingdom  there  described,  are  represented  to  be  those  of  all  nations 
that '  keep  the  commandments  of  God^  and  the  faith  of  Jesus,  Rev. 
xiv.  12,  and  that  suffered  '  for  the  word  of  God,  and  the  testimony 
of  Jesus,'  chap.  xx.  4.  With  regard  to  the  New  Jerusalem  there 
described,  *  the  nations  (ra  ^dvv),  a  word  commonly  used  to  signify 
the  Gentiles)  of  them  that  are  saved,*  are  represented  as  *  walking 
in  it.'  chap.  xxi.  24.  And  the  '  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life'  are  said  to 
be* for  the  healing  of  the  nations/  chap.  xxii.  3.  And  no  Jew 
would  ever  have  made  use  of  such  expressions  to  signify  that  the 
Jews  only  should  share  in  the  benefits  of  that  glorious  and  happy 
state. 

Our  author  would  have  all  that  is  said  in  the  Apocalypse  concern- 
ing the  New  Jerusalem,  to  be  understood  literally  of  a  real  city, 
that  was  to  come  down  from  heaven,  and  to  be  built  without  hands 
12,000  furlongs,  or  1500  miles  square,  &c.  and  that  all  the  Gentiles 
should  be  forced  to  bring  all  their  riches  into  it,  as  contributions  and 
marks  of  homage  to  the  Jewish  Messiah,  who  was  to  reign  there  a 
thousand  years.  And  he  might  as  justly  take  every  thing  that  is 
said  in  the  whole  book  in  a  strict  literal  sense.  But  by  such  an 
attempt,  instead  of  exposing  the  book  of  the  Revelation,  which  is  un* 
donbtedly  his  design,  ne  would  efiectually  expose  his  own  absurdity. 
It  is  manifest  to  every  one  that  considers  the  figurative  style  that  is 
every  where  preserved  throughout  this  book,  that  this  description  of 
tlie  new  Jerusalem  is  only  designed  to  be  a  figurative  representation 
of  a  very  glorious  and  happy  state,  of  which  good  men  should  be 
partakers,  and  the  felicity  and  glory  of  which  is  described  by  images 
drawn  firom  those  things  that  are  usually  accounted  the  most  splen- 
did and  magnificent  here  on  earth ;  and  yet  at  the  same  time  it  is 
intimated,  that  the  happiness  and  glory  of  it  shall  be  heavenly  and 
sphitual,  chiefly  consisting  in  God's  gracious  presence,  and  in  the 
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purity  and  holiness  of  the  blessed  inhabitants,  and  the  mamfestaUoiis 
of  the  divine  love  and  favour  towards  them.    See  Rev.  xxi.  3»  4,  &c 

And  whereas  this  writer,  in  order  to  show  that  the  prophecy  of 
this  book  is  false,  would  have  it,  that  all  the  events  there  foretold 
are  represented  as  things  that  were  immediately  to  be  accomplished 
in  that  very  age,  because  it  is  said  to  be  a  revelation  of  things  which 
were  shortly  to  come  to  pass :  it  is  evident  from  the  book  itself,  that 
the  intention  of  this  could  not  be  to  signify  that  all  the  events  there 
prophesied  of  were  shortly  to  come  to  pass,  for  among  other  thingi 
there  prophesied  of  is  the  final  judgment,  when  all  the  dead,  small 
and  great,  shall  stand  before  God,  and  be  judged  according  to  their 
works.  Rev.  xxii.  \2,  And  this  is  represented  there,  as  not  to  happen 
till  the  thousand  years  of  Christ's  reign  on  earth  were  past.  So  that 
it  is  plain,  that  when  it  is  said  to  be  a  revelation  of  things  shortly 
to  come  to  pass,  it  can  only  be  intended  to  signify,  that  the  thiogi 
there  prophesied  of  w  ere  to  begin  inmiediately  to  be  accomplished 
These  expressions  show  where  the  fulfilment  oi  that  prophecy  should 
begin,  not  where  it  should  end.  And  accordingly  it  contains  a 
series  of  events  to  begin  from  that  time,  and  to  end  with  the  general 
judgment. 

It  would  carry  me  too  far,  to  enter  into  the  Apocalyptic  computtr 
tions.  Any  one  who  would  see  them  well  handled,  may,  amongst 
others,  consult  a  good  book  lately  published  by  Mr.  Lowman.* 
But  whereas  this  writer,  in  order  to  show  that  the  1260  days  there 
mentioned  are  to  be  understood  of  so  many  natural  days,  pretends 
that  there  is  no  foundation  in  scriptui-e  for  taking  a  day  for  a  year, 
in  the  interpretation  of  those  prophecies ;  and  that  the  Jews  had  no 
such  computation  as  putting  a  day  for  a  year,  though  they  had  vnh 
nual  weeks.  And  therefore  when  weeks  ai'e  mentioned,  as  in  the 
famous  prophecy  of  Daniel,  it  may  signify  weeks  of  years,  as  well 
as  weeks  of  days.  I  would  only  observe,  that  if  weeks,  which  in  ■ 
the  proper  literal  signification  signifies  seven  days,  may  be  under-  | 
stood  to  signify  seven  years ;  I  see  no  reason  in  the  world,  why  a 
day  may  not  be  put  for  a  year.  For  if  it  be  said,  a  day  in  itself 
signifies  a  natural  day,  and  nothing  else,  so  a  week  in  itself  signifiei 
seven  days,  and  nothing  else,  and  is  always  so  understood  in  scrip-  t 
ture  when  put  alone  without  the  addition  of  years,  except  in  the  ' 
style  of  prophecy,  and  if  in  that  style^  by  the  author^s  own  acknow* 
ledgment,  a  week,  which  properly  signifies  seven  days,  may  be  put 
for  seven  years,  though  it  is  not  in  the  prophecy  itself  expressljF 
declared  to  be  a  week  of  years ;  then  in  the  same  style  a  day  may 
be  put  for  a  year.  And  that  it  must  be  understood  so  in  the  pro- 
phecy of  the  Apocalypse  is,  I  think,  manifest  by  internal  arguments 
drawn  from  the  prophecy  itself.  For  any  one  that  carefully  consi- 
ders what  is  represented  as  happening  in  that  twelve  hundred  and 
sixty  days,  or  forty  and  two  months,  will  easily  be  convinced,  that 
three  years  and  an  half  is  too  small  a  period  for  so  many  and  grrat 
events,  which  take  up  near  one  half  of  the  whole  prophecy +.    Nof 
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I  see,  upon  this  suppositioo,  where  is  the  necessity  of  speakionf 
often  of  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  saints,  if  t&e  persecuted 
ite  of  the  church  were  to  be  of  such  a  short  daratioo. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  there  is  a  considerable  obscurity 
Lh  regard  to  many  circomstances  of  the  prophecies  in  that  book, 
i  particularly  as  to  the  precise  time  of  the  dates  of  the  events, 
vera!  reasons  might  be  offered  to  show  that  it  was  not  proper  that 
}y  should  be  more  distinctly  marked  out :  but  yet  there  is  such 
)lain  description  of  an  idolatrous  and  persecuting  power  that  was 
arise  in  the  church ;  the  seat  where  that  power  was  to  be  fixed 
;o  plainly  pointed  out,  viz.  Rome,  and  that  it  was  to  be  under  a 
Perent  form  of  government  in  the  Roman  Empire  from  that  which 
)sisted  in  St.  John's  time,    and  after  the  rise  of  ten  kingdom!:, 

0  which  that  empire  was  to  be  divided,  which  did  not  happen  till 
ny  hundred  years  after  this  prophecy :  the  arts  of  seduction  and 
:eit  that  should  be  made  use  of,  the  general  spreading  of  the 
^stacy,  and  the  grievous  sufferings  to  which  the  faithful  few 
)uld  be  exposed,  are  so  distinctly  and  strongly  described :  and 

have  seen  all  this  so  wonderfully  accomplished  by  a  power  the 
•St  strange  that  ever  was  in  the  world,  and  in  which  all  these 
iracters  are  to  be  found,  that  it  is  no  small  confirmation  of  the 
ine  authority  of  this  prophecy.  And  it  is  also  foretold  that  after 
;  destruction  of  this  power,  there  shall  be  a  glorious  state  of  the 
ireh,  a  state  of  universal  purity  and  peace,  to  continue  a  thousand 
irs :  our  author  may  call  this  a  fifth  monarchy  if  he  pleases,  but 
him  prove  that  there  is  any  thing  in  this  unbecoming  the  wisdom 

1  goodness  of  God.  The  prospects  of  it  cannot  but  be  very  re- 
shing  to  every  good  man  tnat  hath  any  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God, 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  for  the  interests  of  true  religion 
1  righteousness  in  the  world. 

But  the  author  objects  that  this  fifth  monarchy  was  to  be  founded 
blood  and  destruction  as  the  four  monarchies  before  had  been 
rcessively  founded,  p.  367,  or  as  he  expresseth  it,  p.  372,  that  not 
3  Gentile  was  to  be  saved :  they  were  all  to  be  given  up  to  the 
3rd,  plague,  and  famine  ;  or  such  judgments  by  which  God  had 
ernnned  to  destroy  the  fourth  to  make  way  for  the  fifth  monar- 
f,  which  looks  very  unlike  converting  the  whole  world  by  argu- 
nt  and  reason,  and  by  the  motives  and  inducements  of  beneficence 
Hove,  under  a  kingdom  or  state  of  government,  that  must  depend 
)n  inward  conviction  and  free  choice.  His  insinuations  that  the 
vs  only  were  to  be  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  this  kingdom  have 
n  already  sufficiently  exposed :  but  it  will  be  easily  allowed, 
t  it  is  plainly  signified  in  this  book  that  God,  after  having  long 
ne  with  them,  would  inflict  severe  judgments  on  his  obsti- 
e  enemies,  who  had  persecuted  his  faithful  servants  with  so  much 
elty  and  rage,  and  had  seduced  the  nations  by  their  wicked  arts, 
I  propagated  iniquity,  vice,  and  idolatry.  This  writer  here  seems 
hink  it  is  a  breach  of  liberty  of  conscience  for  God  himself  to 
ict  plague,  famine,  &c.  upon  the  wicked  opposers  of  his  autVvouV.*^ 
laws :  and  for  aught  I  kaow,  he  .may  think  it  abre^eVv  ot\\\»\VN  ^ 
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and  inconsistent  with  God's  governing  his  creatui^es  by  love,  to 
punish  the  wicked  at  all  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next.     But 
though  not  to  punish  the  wicked  might  seem  to  be  a  lenity  and    . 
indulgence  to  them,  yet,  which  is  far  worse,  it  would  be  a  cruelty 
to  good  men.    It  would  be  a  subverting  the  order  and  welfare  of  the    ; 
moral  world,  and  a  suffering  vice  and  wickedness  to  ravage  without   i 
control,    which  would  be  absolutely  inconsistent  with  a  wise  and    ! 
|;ood  government.     I  would  fain  know  of  this  benevolent  author,  who 
18  afraid  of  God's  punishing  the  obstinately  wicked,  because  this 
would  be  ver)'  unlike  converting  the  world  by  inducemeots  of  benefi- 
cence and  love»  under  a  kingdom  that  must  depend   upon  inwaid 
conviction  and  free  choice ;  I  would  know  of  him  what  room  there 
would  be  for  men's  acting  in  religion  upon  inward  conviction  and 
free  choice,  if  God  should  always  suffer  persecuting  powers  to  pre- 
vail, and  set  no  bounds  to  their  rage.    How  the  punishing  and  des- 
troying such  powers,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  putting  a  stop  to 
tyrannv  and  persecution,  is  the  way  to  hinder  free  choice,  he  would 
GO  well  to  explain.     On  the  contrary  it  is  evident  that  the  removing 
such  idolatrous  persecuting  powers  is  necessary,   in  the  nature  of 
things,   to  make  way  for  such  a  happy  state  of  goveniment  where 
truth  and  love  and  benevolence  must  reign. 

Thus  I  have  considered  our  author's  objections  against  the 
Apocalypse,  one  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  New  Testament.  But 
he  is  not  content  with  this.  He  endeavours  as  far  as  in  him  lies 
to  destroy  the  authority  of  the  whole  canon  of  the  New  Testameut 
He  represents  it  as  so  full  of  corruptions  and  interpolations,  that  it  is 
not  *  at  all  to  be  depended  upon  :  that  the  Christian  Jews  had  the 
revising  and  publishing  that  canon  in  their  own  hands,  and  altered 
it  as  they  pleased  in  that  very  age :  and  that  as  they  led  it,  and  as 
it  now  stands,  it  is  a  system  of  Christian  Judaism,  a  jumble  of  two 
inconsistent  religions ;  yea  that  Christ's  own  disciples  reported 
ed  every  thing  that  Jesus  did  or  said  according  to  their  own  preju- 
dices, and  are  therefore  not  to  be  depended  on  for  a  just  account 
either  of  doctrines  or  facts. '  see  p.  440,  441. 

I  shall  not  repeat  what  I  have  elsewhere  offered  to  show  that 
never  were  there  more  unexceptionable  witnesses  than  the  apostles, 
and  that  the  New  Testament  writings  have  all  the  marks  of  genuine 
purity  and  integrity  that  any  writings  can  have,  and  that  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  any  persons  if  they  had  been  willing,  to  have 
introduced  a  general  corruption  into  those  writings*  either  with 
regard  to  the  doctrines  or  facts.  I  shall  only  observe  at  present, 
that  the  supposition  this  writer  makes  of  their  being  corrupted  by 
the  Jews,  those  very  Jews  who  he  tells  us  would  have  crucified  a 
thousand  Messiahs,  rather  than  take  in  the  Gentiles  as  partakers 
in  the  kingdom  with  the  primitive  elect  people  of  God ;  and  who 
at  last,  being  disappointed  in  Jesus  set  up  another  Messiah,  ooe 
Barchochab,  pp.  374, 440,  is  the  wildest,  the  most  extravagant  sap- 
position  in  the  world.     For  not  to  urge,  that  it  was  not  in  their 

*  See  answer  to  ChhiUaoity  tA  0\di  i&  i^«  Ct«^\x<ycit  ^oL  ii  Chap,  t,  and  & 


ower  to  luLTe  oifnAimal  the  irsqial  acnd  v-rcn^  }f  :&<  New 
^estameot  which  were  amneiiia^v  tisuersed  iir  imi  WTiie  iatira!S 
be  Gentik  churches,  we  Ixovp  i  Tinimlcsc  ^Trwt  :n  nuit  imc  taev  iiil 
ot  interpolatB  and  cormpt  then  in  thvcur  n  :he«r  jwn  Jewt&h  3o^ 
iocs  ami  pRJniiiees,  heeause  aone  if  "rfiose  vhich  r»&  wncer  r^pr^ 
ents  33  their  nodom  ind  iactrmes.  ind  is  'sokins;  ip  whac  le  vMrfs 
Jewish  zospeL  such  as  :he  hictmies  •nni-'-mia^  Chnst'*  Sfin^  joiv 
temporal  Messiah,  and  oaccnaL  iei-w^r^r  :f  Tae  Jews*.  v>7uoerjiri^ 
be  ofaserration  of  the  law  if  Moses  is  ibsoriT^Ly  aece^ssiry  :1c  "is- 
ificatioa  and  acceocmce  wrtii  Qui.  r:ace™.^:^  rie  w^rrshipcicni  ^f 
ngelSf  and  setnnsi  vlu  man*r  neciuKr^  inii  :n'^r:e^«5crs  msce-tid  v*t* 
oe,  coocemins  die  condnin:!  ialvar.cn.  1:  'ie  J^*v<  -cly.  .lad  nis- 
ig  them  to  a  heitrhc  of  i:«:w*!r  ind  i^mhurn  j'fr  ili  sati^.^ns*  vxxz 
hey  mio[ht  he  thorooahiv  rev^n:;?*!  on  ^t*  Gecr::»?  w'?n«i :  1  jav. 
looe  of  thoee  doctrnes  are  to  be  ^niaii  s  r-ie  N-jw  r;^5>Cia:eau 
rriting^L  And  to  imagine  thar  ^e  C^irj^^az  J-*-*s*  15  le  vmI".*  :;^eci» 
hould  interpolate  and  ccmrc  ihe  Sfw  T-e^cazien:  wr::!?^  ia  .'ri<?r 

0  accommodate  them  m  thtir  rwz.  r«:c:':r,>  13*  rrejudce**  jlu«1  y\*c 
hould  leave  the  entire  scheme  :i  rftli:Z'*^o.  :h«:re  laid  cow  a  cute 
ontranr  to  thijse  notice*  izd  Tr^f-^'i.ct*,  ir.d  ner.her  al:^r  :.v>so 
passages  that  are  aio?st  incocsi^rect  w:th  th-.^'se  CiXioca^  ecc  r-L$e:: 
JIT  passages  in  favour  of  them.  i>  dt-e  rro^t  ab«stird  lad  uuiocouut- 
.ble  supposition  that  ever  was  maie. 

But  our  author  is  cleased  to  in«'.an*:e  in  some  thin^  whxh  he 
ooks  upon  to  be  pn>3fs  of  »uch  i-:erpcIa:iocs  and  cv^rrui-tuHi*. 
$uch  he  woald  have  thc-se  posoaz'rs  to  be  that  n?!ate  to  the  diviuitv 
if  our  Saviour :  but  he  would  ^io  well  to  tell  us  what  tiuUuvmonts 
he  Christian  Jews  could  have  to  tbi>t  in  such  i:itxTjx>Utio«s,  The 
ibioiiites,  Cerinthians,  and  others  who  called  tht*ra><^hos  Chn^UAUs* 
ind  vet  orved  the  nccessitv  of  the  observation  of  iho  law  of  Mvv?\^*, 
irould  never  have  inserted  those  pasSvi^os,  but  rather  tho  \\n^trai\\ 
ince  thev  did  not  acknowledj^e  our  Lord's  divinity.  And  bos'dos, 
t  is  evi({ent  that  no  part  of  the  Xew  Testament  artonU  *tivuj:x*v 
lassages  to  this  purpose  than  are  to  be  found  in  tho  writiu^^s  of  St, 
Paul.  Bat  certainly  if  we  should  suppose  that  the  Christum  Jew^ 
lad  it  in  their  power  to  have  corrupteti  his  epistles  ^wlueh  U  \s 
no6t  absurd  supposition)  it  would  have  appeannl  by  their  Alteuii^ 
HT  corrupting  some  of  the  passages  that  seem  to  be  sirv^nu^vtt  tiv;(uu«l 
he  obligation  of  the  bw  of  Moses,  and  that  ivlate  to  the  Ueiudo^ 
icing  taken  in  as  fellow-heirs  and  members  of  the  hiuuo  bmly  :  but 
he  whole  irame  of  his  epistles  boars  the  plain  eluu uetovn  of  ^ehimu^ 
>urity  and  integrity.  Another  instance  he  brini;?*  \h,  thut  \\\  fuvouv 
if  their  old  national  prejudices,  Christ's  own  iViHeiploM  mtule  hmi 

1  false  prophet,  they  made  him  pmphesy  of  the  omi  tU'  the  world, 
tnd  of  nis  second  coming  to  judgment,  uH  a  Ihin^  very  NlK^rtly  to 
lappen  during  that  present  generatit»n,  p.  MO.  And  he  olwei  vei* 
'arther,  that  they  expected  Chrisi'H  necoud  eoming  in  tlnit  very  n^ti 

>r  generation,  with  all  the  powei-H  of  lUMiveii  to  leNlure  llio  kin^tlom  . 
o  the  house  of  David,  in  an  cvtiihmlinp;  HueeeKhiou  of  \jo>nvv  wwA.  i 
lominion  over  aJ]  nations  to  the  end  of  tht*  \v«r\i\,  v.  A^\  •    W\\.  >W" 
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where  do  any  of  the  apostles  assign  the  precise  time  of  Chrtst*8 
coming  to  the  general  judgment;  on  the  contrary,  they  plainly  let 
us  know  that  the  exact  time  of  it  was  not  revealed  to  them.  The 
coming  they  speak  of,  as  foretold  by  our  Lord  to  happen  in  that 
very  age,  is  his  coming,  not  to  restore  the  kingdom  to  the  house  of 
David  in  the  Jewish  sense,  and  to  raise  the  Jews  to  a  height  of 
powerand  dominion  overall  nations,  as  this  writer  is  pleased  to  repre- 
sent it ;  but  to  destroy  Jerusalem,  and  to  put  an  utter  end  to  that 
state  and  polity,  and  inflict  the  most  dreadful  punishment  and  de- 
solation upon  them  that  ever  was  inflicted  in  any  age,  or  upon  any 
nation.  And  this  is  so  far  from  making  Christ  a  false  prophet, 
that  it  furnisheth  a  glorious  proof  among  many  others  that  mignt  be 
produced  of  his  divine  mission.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  though 
they  assure  us  that  our  Lord  so  clearly  foretold  the  utter  destructioa 
of  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem,  yet  when  they  give  us  an  ac- 
count of  this,  they  never  add  the  least  hint  of  his  foretelling  that 
the  kingdom  should  be  restored  to  the  Jews,  and  that  they  should 
be  fully  revenged  on  the  Gentiles,  which  one  should  think  they  would 
have  clone  if  they  had  interpolated  these  predictions  in  favour  of 
their  own  national  prejudices. 

Our  author  farther  pretends  that  Christ's  disciples  ascribed  several 
miracles  to  him,  in  which  there  could  have  been  only  an  exertion 
of  power  without  wisdom  or  goodness,  but  as  he  does  not  condescend 
to  mention  them,  I  need  not  take  any  particular  notice  of  this  insin- 
uation. I  shall  only  observe,  that  the  miracles  they  relate  are  things 
which  they  themselves  heard  and  saw,  yea,  which  were  done  in  open 
view  of  multitudes,  and  even  of  their  most  watchful  and  malicious 
enemies.  And  the  accounts  were  published  in  the  very  age  in  which 
those  facts  were  said  to  be  done,  and  when  it  would  have  been  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  have  detected  and  contradicted  them 
if  they  had  not  been  true.  And  indeed,  never  were  there,  all  things 
considered,  more  credible  witnesses.  They  appeared  by  their 
whole  conduct  to  be  men  of  great  probity  and  simplicity.  The 
doctrine  they  preached,  and  which  was  confirmed  by  those  miracles, 
was  contrary  to  all  their  most  rooted  and  favoured  prejudices,  and 
former  notions  of  things.  They  themselves  received  that  doctrine 
on  the  credit  of  the  facts  they  relate,  and  to  which  they  were  wit- 
nesses. And  they  persevered  in  their  accounts  of  those  facts,  and 
in  their  profession  of  that  doctrine,  with  an  unparalleled  constancy, 
and  even  with  a  wonderful  satisfaction  and  joy  of  mind,  under  the 
most  grievous  sufferings,  and  at  length  sealed  their  testimony  with 
their  blood.  Nor  is  it  conceivable  to  any  that  impartially  consideis 
these  things,  and  the  pure  and  self-denying  scheme  of  religion  they 
taught,  upon  what  otner  principles  they  could  proceed  in  all  this, 
than  what  they  themselves  professed,  a  regard  to  the  glory  of  God, 
and  to  the  good  of  mankind,  and  an  earnest  desire  of  promoting 
true  reli^on,  piety,  and  virtue  in  the  world,  together  with  the  hopes 
of  a  glonous  reward  and  happiness  in  a  future  state.  And  the  being 
acted  by  these  principles  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  their  being 

'nosten  and  deceivers;   wYio  pul ^ deVvV^ei^t^  solemn  cheat  upon 
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mankind  in  the  name  of  God,  and  witnessed  to  facts  which  they 
themselves  knew  to  be  false.  And  our  author  himself^  after  putting 
a  case  which  pretty  exactly  answers  to  that  of  the  apostles,  seems 
to  acknowledge,  that  it  is  very  probable  that  men  qualified  and 
acting  as  is  here  supposed  could  have  no  design  to  deceive  us.  See 
p.  90—93. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Moral  Philosopher  sets  op  for  rectifying  the  errors  of  Christians  with  regard  to  some 
of  the  particular  doctrines  of  Christianity.  His  objections  against  the  doctrine  of 
Christ*8  satisfaction  considered.  There  is  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  justice.  The  ful- 
ness  of  the  satisfaction  not  inconsistent  with  a  free  pardon.  It  doth  not  rob  God  of  the 
glory  of  his  mercy,  and  give  the  whole  praise  to  Christ.  The  pretence  that  Christ's 
satisfaction  is  ueedless,  because  repentance  alone  is  sufficient  without  it,  examined. 
It  doth  not  destroy  the  necessity  of  personal  repentance  and  obedience,  but  estab« 
lisheth  it.  Christ's  prayer  to  the  Father  that  the  cup  might  pass  fram  him  not  incon* 
sistent  with  the  notion  of  his  dying  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  The  author's  assertion 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  vicarious  sacrifices  under  the  law  of  Moses ;  and  the 
way  he  takes  to  account  for  Christ's  being  called  a  propitiation,  examined.  The  re- 
presentation he  makes  of  the  gospel  doctrine  of  pardon  upon  repentance.  His  absurdity 
and  inconsistency  in  this  shown.  His  attempt  against  the  positive  precepts  of 
Christianity,  considered.  The  arguments  he  draws  from  the  differences  among 
Christians,  to  prove  that  none  of  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion  are  of  any  certainty 
or  use  to  mankind,  shown  to  be  vain  and  inconclusive.  His  encomium  on  moral 
philosophy.     The  conclusion. 

I  HAVE  now  gone  through  the  several  objections  of  our  pretended 
moral  philosopher  as  far  as  they  affect  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  general,  whether  of  the  Old  Testament  or  of  the  New. 
It  doth  not  properly  come  within  my  design  to  enter  upon  the  con- 
sideration ot  the  particular  doctrines  of  Christianity,  especially  those 
that  are  controverted  among  Christians.  I  might  therefore  entirely 
pass  by  those  parts  of  our  author's  book,  where  he  pretends  to  set 
up  for  rectifying  the  errors  and  mistakes  that  have  obtained  among 
Christians  with  regard  to  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  He 
is  certainly  a  very  unfit  person  to  bring  Christians  to  the  true  origi- 
nal Christianity,  and  to  the  purity  of  doctrine  as  laid  down  in  the 
New  Testament,  who  does  all  he  can  to  subvert  and  destroy  the 
authority  of  those  sacred  writings.  There  is  no  one  doctrine  against 
which  he  exerts  himself  with  so  much  force  and  vigour,  as  that  of 
Christ's  satisfaction.  He  is  pleased  on  this  occasion  to  give  us  a 
specimen  of  his  sermonising  faculty,  as  '  a  sample  how  the  clerg^d 
ought  to  preach,  and  what  doctrines  they  are  to  instruct  us  in  ^^^ 
from  Christ  and  the  apostles. '    And  the  discourse  Vve  exvletlwi 
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US  with  on  this  subject  lasts^  with  digressions^  for  about  a  hundred 
pages  together.  If  its  confusion  and  tedioasness  were  its  principal 
faults,  I  should  not  have  endeavored  to  disturb  the  good  opinion 
he  seems  to  have  of  his  own  performance ;  but  the  peculiar  air  of 
insolence  and  scorn  with  which  he  treats  a  doctrine  that  hath  been 

fsnerally  thought  by  Christians  to  be  plainly  founded  in  the  New 
estament,  and  the  bitter  reproach  he  pours  forth  upon  it,  deserves 
some  animadversion.  He  not  only  represents  it  as  a  most '  absurd 
and  irrational  doctrine/  but  as  '  the  stronghold  of  sin  and  Satan  in 
the  Christian  world/  p.  146,  and  thinks  he  has  'said  enough  to 
subvert  and  destroy  this  hypothesis  under  all  the  appearances  and 
constructions  of  it  among  our  several  schematists  and  faith-mongers/ 
p.  444.  I  shall  therefore  take  so  much  notice  of  what  he  hath  ad- 
vanced on  this  head  as  may  suffice  to  show  that  there  is  no  occasion 
for  all  this  boasting  and  confidence,  and  that  this  doctrine  may  still 
stand  its  ground  notwithstanding  the  attacks  of  this  formidable 
writer. 

The  true  notion  of  Christ's  satisfaction,  or  Christ  dying  for  our 
sin,  in  general,  is  this,  '  That  it  is  a  provision  made  by  the  wisdom 
of  God  to  dispense  his  grace  and  favor  towards  guilty  creatures  in 
such  a  way  as  doth,  at  the  same  time,  secure  the  majesty  of  his  gov- 
ernment with  the  authority  of  his  law,  and  show  forth  his  justice 
and  purity.'     And  I  believe  there  is  scarce  any  man  but  will  own 
that  if  such  a  way  can  be  found  out,  it  is  better  and  more  becoming 
the  wise  and  righteous  Governor  of  the  world,  than  itwould  be  to 
pardon  and  restore  sinners  absolutely  to  favor  in  a  way  of  mere 
prerogative,  without  any  such  provision  for  maintaining  the  rights 
of  his  government,  and  vindicating  the  honor  and  authority  of  his 
laws.    The  gospel  revelation  exhibits  very  extraordinary  displays  of 
the  divine  grace  and  mercy  towards  sinners  of  the  human  race.     It 
not  only  contains  a  full  and  free  offer  of  the  pardon  of  all  our  sins, 
how  great  and  heinous  soever,  upon  our  repentance  and  amendment, 
but  it  promiseth  a  complete  felicity  of  body  and  soul  to  continue  to 
all  eternity,  as  the  reward  of  our  imperfect  obedience  in  this  state  of 
trial ;  a  reward  transcending  what  we  could  have  pretended  to  have 
merited,  if  we  had  never  sinned  at  all.     But  at  the  same  time  we 
are  there  informed  that  all  these  inestimable  blessings,  pardon,  and 
peace,  and  eternal  life,  are  only  conferred  upon  us  through  Jesus 
Christ,  as  the  great  appointed  Mediator,  who  according  to  the 
Father's  will  took  upon  him  our  nature,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the 
most  grievous  sufferings,  and  to  death  itself,  to  make  atonement 
for  our  sins,  and  to  '  obtain  eternal  redemption  for  us.'     And  nothing 
can  furnish  a  more  awful  and  affecting  proof  of  God's  righteous 
abhorrence  of  sin,  and  the  steady  regard  he  hath  to  the  majesty  of 
his  government,  and  the  authority  ot  his  laws,  than  that  when  his 
infinite  grace  and  mercy  inclined  and  determined  him  to  pardon, 
and  restore  his  offending  creatures,  and  raise  them  to  the  highest 
felicity  upon  their  repentance,  and  sincere  though  imperfect  ^edi« 
ence,  ne  would  not  do  it  upon  any  less  consideration  tnan  this,  that 
bis  owa  Son  should  '  give  himself  for  us  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice 
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for  our  sins;  and  that  be  voitki  out  allow  sach  gnilty  creatar^  «» 
we  are  an  immediate  aeoes  oo  him  in  osr  own  namesy  but  ooly  thr\>u^ 
the  mediation  and  inteiceanoa  of  tkat  great  Redeemer^  who  :»utKmii 
and  died  for  us,  the '  jaat  fur  the  onjost/  that  h»  might  briug  us  uuto 
God.  This  gives  thie  highest  possibie  weight  to  the  new  coYt^iuiut« 
And  when  the  Uessings  of  it  are  dispensea  in  this  methixK  it  hath 
a  manifest  tendeoer  to  prereiit  oar  abusing  those  j^lorious  ili$pla\^ 
of  his  goodness  and  merrr  that  are  made  to  us  in  the  gos^^el.  For 
since  God  would  not  pardon  and  restore  even  penitent  sinners  to 
his  favor  without  so  extraordinarr  an  expedient  for  vindicating  the 
authority  of  his  government  and  laws,  this  sho\%*s  that  if  wo  roJtH^t 
the  grace  of  the  covenant,  and  the  terms  upon  which  the  beiwHU 
of  it  are  now  offered  to  us,  we  have  no  farther  favor  or  nien^v  to 
hope  for:  '  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sin,  (for  wo  oinnot 
expect  another  sacrifice  equal  to  that  which  we  have  rejecte<))  but 
a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment,*  &c.  So  that  Gofi  huth 
taken  care  to  manifest  his  rectoral  justice  and  hatred  ngaiiut  iiin» 
even  in  the  very  methods  of  our  reconciliation.  And  we  art^  tunght 
in  the  gospel  still  to  have  the  blood  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  viow. 
whilst  we  are  receiving  the  greatest  mercies  and  benefits  from  Godi 
that  we  may  not  forget  his  justice  and  purity  whilst  wo  cxperienoo 
his  rich  erace  and  mercy. 

The  objections  of  our  moral  philosopher  against  the  doctriuo  of 
Christ's  satisfaction  are  of  various  kinas.  I  shnll  tako  notico  of  the 
principal  of  them,  and  those  upon  which  he  seems  to  lay  the 
greatest  stress. 

'  That  God  should  punish  the  innocent  for  the  guilty,'  saith  he, 
'  and  spare  the  guilty  for  this  very  reason,  because  an  innocent  per- 
son has  suffered  what  they  ought  to  have  suffered,  is  a  strange 
doctrine:  but  stranger  still  that  such  a  subversion  of  all  morul 
government,  and  inverting  the  course  of  all  rectoral  justice,  should 
oe  necessary*  to  satisfy  that  very  justice,'  p.  148.  He  has  this  over 
again,  p.  222,  where  he  calls  it,  by  way  of  ridicule,  a  '  most  amir/iu^ 
and  stupendous  projection,  beyond  the  comprehension  of  men  and 
angels.' 

But  doth  not  this  writer  himself  allow  that  Christ  was  perfectly 

Cure  and  innocent  in  himself;  and  yet  tliat  by  the  will  of  the  leather 
e  was  subjected  to  the  most  grievous  sufferings,  and  was  trcattid 
'as  if  he  had  been  sinner,  and  thereby  as  it  were  put  himself  in  the 
place  of  sinners?*  p.  225,  and  that  all  this  waH  for  our  henefit? 
From  whence  it  follows,  that  it  was  not  unsuitable  to  the  divinti 
justice,  to  inflict  grievous  sufferings  on  a  person  perfectly  pure  and 
mnocent,  for  the  sake  and  benefit  of  guilty  sinful  cn;atureH,  and 
with  a  view  to  promote  their  welfare  and  happiness.  And  if  tlti* 
be  allowed,  I  cannot  see  what  foundation  there  is  for  the  mighty 
clamors  that  are  raised  against  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  satinfuraion 
on  this  head,  under  pretence  that  it  supposeth  an  'imuHiaiii  i>(;nMin  to 
suffer  for  the  guilty.  If  it  be  said,  that  though  Chrint  suffcn^d  for 
our  good,  he  did  not  suffer  in  the  stead  of  sinners,  or  as  a  punish-  . 
ment  for  their  sins ;  I  cannot  sec  why  it  should  V>e  iVic>u\^\\V  u\\\>aAV    ' 
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in  God  to  lay  sufferings  upon  Christ,  considered  as  an  innocent 
person  who  had  voluntarily  undertaken  to  suffer  instead  of  the 

Siilty,  that  they  might  be  pardoned  and-  saved,  when  it  is  not 
ought  unjust  to  lay  the  same  sufferings  upon  him,  though  per- 
fectly innocent  without  any  such  consideration.  Our  author  owns 
that  Christ,  though  innocent,  suffered,  but  he  will  not  allow  that 
his  sufferings  were  petial,  as  if  the  calling  them  afflictions  rather 
than  punishments  altered  the  nature  of  them,  or  made  them  to  be 
less  grievous  and  painful  to  the  suffering  person.  It  is  true  that 
the  charging  an  innocent  person  with  crimes  which  he  was  not 
guilty  of,  and  then  compelling  him  against  his  own  consent  to  suffer 
lor  tne  crimes  of  others,  would  both  be  cruel  and  unjust  in  the  per- 
son inflicting  that  punishment ;  and  would  render  the  sufferings  of 
the  person  thus  punished  much  more  grievous  than  if  he  had  suf- 
fered the  same  evils  without  any  such  consideration,  but  merely  as 
calamities  that  had  befallen  him.  But  if  we  should  suppose  au 
innocent  person  to  suffer  for  the  faults  of  others,  the  punishment  of 
which  he  had,  from  a  noble  principle  of  love  and  kindness  to  the 
guilty  persons,  taken  upon  himself,  that  the  offenders  might  be 
spared  and  freed  from  punishment,  this  certainly  would  not  render 
tne  evils  and  sufferings  he  endured  on  that  account,  more  grievous 
or  afflictive  to  him,  than  if  he  had  suffered  the  same  evils  merely  as 
calamities,  or  as  a  trial  and  exercise  of  his  patience  and  submission 
without  any  such  view  at  all.  Yea  his  sufferings  may  be  justly 
supposed  to  be  less  grievous  and  afflictive  to  him  on  that  supposi- 
tion, than  otherwise  they  would  be,  because  of  the  happy  enects 
they  would  produce  for  the  benefit  of  others,  as  well  as  because  on 
this  supposition  they  were  what  the  person  himself  had  freely  un- 
dertaken for  valuable  ends. 

But  still  it  will  be  urged,  that  the  suffering  of  such  an  innocent 
person  for  the  guilty  could  not  be  properly  a  satisfaction  to  justice. 
To  which  I  answer,  that  if  justice  were  merely  an  appetite  of  revenge 
against  the  particular  person  that  had  offended,  then  it  could  not . 
be  satisfied  but  by  his  personal  punishment,  and  in  no  case  couU 
the  punishment  of  another  be  accepted  for  him.  But  the  justice  of 
God  is  only  a  wise  and  steady  will  of  vindicating  and  preserving 
the  honor  and  authority  of  his  laws  and  government,  an  unalterable  | 
resolution  to  act  as  becomes  the  wise  and  righteous  Governor  of  the 
world,  for  the  maintaining  of  order  and  the  universal  good,  by 
keeping  up,  by  all  proper  methods,  an  awe  of  his  authority,  an  ab- 
horrence of  sin,  and  a  fear  of  offending  him  in  the  minds  of  his 
creatures.  And  if  the  dispensing  pardon  and  salvation  to  guilty 
creatures,  through  Christ's  suffering  and  dying  for  our  sins,  answers 
these  ^eat  and  valuable  ends,  it  satisfies  his  justice  in  the  properest 
sense  m  which  that  phrase  can  be  used  with  regard  to  the  Deity. 

The  reason  of  inflicting  punishments  in  general  is  not  merely  to 
exercise  revenge  upon  the  guilty  person,  or  to  take  pleasure  in  bis 
pain  or  misery,  but  to  vindicate'the  authority  of  the  laws,  to  deter 
persons  from  transgressing  them,  and  to  preserve  order  and  good 
government  in  the  world :  axvd  as  these  ends  cannot  be  ordinariijr 
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answered  but  by  the  personal  punishment  of  the  offender  himself, 
therefore  this  is  ordinarily  necessary.  But  if  a  case  may  hap[)ea 
in  which  these  ends  may  be  answered  by  another  person*s  interpo- 
sing to  suffer  instead  of  the  guilty,  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things 
can  be  produced  to  prove  that  in  such  a  case  such  a  substitution 
might  not  be  accepted  or  that  it  would  be  unjust  in  that  case  to  lay 
upon  such  a  person,  though  in  himself  innocent,  the  punishment  or 
Bufferings  which  he  voluntarily  took  upon  him  to  endure  for  the 
sake  of  the  guilty.  And  this  would  be  beyond  all  reasonable  excep- 
lion,  if  it  could  be  so  ordered  as  to  tend  upon  the  whole  to  the 
glory  and  advantage  even  of  the  suffering  person  himself,  by  recom- 
pensing so  noble  and  generous  an  act  of  kmdness  and  benevolence ; 
and  if  at  the  same  time  the  authority  of  the  government  be  in  this 
way  effectually  manifested  and  displayed,  and  the  majesty  of  the 
laws  vindicated,  and  the  main  ends  of  punishment  obtained.  Now 
all  these  conditions  manifestly  concur  in  the  case  of  our  liord  Jeaua 
Christ  suffering  for  sinners.  For  in  this  method,  as  the  greatest 
mercy  is  shown  to  the  sinners  themselves  who  obtain  the  pardon  of 
their  sins,  and  are  raised  to  the  highest  glory  and  felicity  upon  their 
repentance  and  sincere  though  imperfect  obedience ;  so  thero  is  an 
awful  display  made  of  the  majesty  of  God's  government  and  the 
authority  of  his  laws,  in  that  he  would  not  pardon  and  restore  sin* 
ners  to  favor  without  the  intervention  of  a  Mediator  of  such  eminent 
dignity,  who  was  himself  to  undergo  the  most  grievous  suiforinga 
in  the  stead  and  upon  the  account  of  the  offenders,  in  order  to  their 
redemption.  And  at  the  same  time  no  irreparable  injury  is  done  to 
the  suffering  person  himself,  who  both  freely  consented  and  under- 
took thus  to  suffer  for  sinners,  and  is  now,  as  the  reward  of  his 
sufferings,  crowned  with  glory  and  honour,  exalted  in  that  very 
nature  m  which  he  suffered  to  the  highest  degree  of  glory  una 
felicity. 

But  our  author  farther  objects,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  we 
suppose  justice  to  be  satisfied,  there  is  no  room  for  the  exercise  of 
pardoning  mercy,  and  that  the  notion  of  satisfaction  is  absolutely 
inconsistent  with  a  free  pardon.  For  if  *  the  satisfaction  be  full  and 
complete,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  refused,  and  must  entitle  the 
debtor  or  offender  to  an  acquitment  in  law,  which  acquitment  in 
that  case  is  an  act  of  justice,  and  not  to  be  considered  as  a  pardon 
or  an  act  of  grace.  But  where  the  satisfaction  is  not  thus  full  and 
complete,  it  is  no  satisfaction  and  good  for  nothing.'  To  this  pur- 
pose is  his  reasoning  from  p.  148  to  p.  153,  where  he  also  endeavouri* 
to  show  that  the  supposing  God  himself  to  have  found  out  and 
contrived  this  satisfaction  doth  not  at  all  alter  the  case,  or  render 
it  an  act  of  grace  and  mercy.  The  whole  of  what  is  there  oHered 
proceeds  upon  this  supposition  ;  that  there  is  an  exact  parallel  be- 
tween the  satisfaction  Christ  made  to  his  heavenly  Father  for  the 
sins  of  mankind,  and  a  pecuniary  surety's  paying  the  money  to  th 
creditor  on  behalf  of  the  debtor.  In  which  case  it  will  be  easf*" 
acknowledged  that  the  acquitment  of  the  debtor  by  the  creditor 
an  act  of  justice;  and  that  the  creditor  doth  not  pT0ipeY\>j  tm\V 
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thing  at  all,  or  exercise  any  act  of  mercy  or  generosity  to  the  debtor, 
but  all  the  obligation  is  to  the  surety.  And  if  the  creditor  should 
himself  contrive  to  find  out  some  person  that  would  pay  him  the 
money  instead  of  the  debtor  who  was  insolvent,  this  would  not  be 
so  much  a  proof  of  his  kindness  and  compassion  to  the  debtor,  as 
of  his  own  cunning  contrivance  to  get  his  money.  But  if  this  wri- 
ter were  as  well  versed  in  this  controversy  as  he  pretendeth  to  be,  he 
could  not  but  know  that  the  ablest  defenders  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  satisfaction  have  maintained  that  it  is  in  several  respects 
very  different  from  the  satisfaction  made  by  a  pecuniary  surety  to 
the  creditor,  by  paying:  him  his  money.     And  the  absurdity  of  ar- 

uing  from  the  one  of  these  to  the  other  hath  been  often  shown. 

?he  satisfaction  made  by  Christ  suffering  for  our  sins,  is  properly 
an  expedient  fixed  upon  by  the  wise  and  righteous  Governor  of  the 
world  for  dispensing  his  mercy  to  penitent  sinners  of  the  humaa 
race,  in  such  a  way  as  may  at  the  same  time  vindicate  the  authority 
of  his  laws,  and  preserve  the  rights  and  dignity  of  his  government 
And  on  this  supposition  we  may  be  sure,  that  if  he  fixeth  upon  any 
expedient,  it  will  be  such  as  is  fitted  to  answer  the  end  proposed  by 
it,  and  in  this  sense  will  be  a  sufficient  satisfaction.  But  the  suf- 
ficiency of  the  satisfaction  taken  in  this  view,  that  is,  its  being  fitted 
to  answer  the  end  proposed  by  it,  which  is,  to  preserve  the  reverence 
due  to  God's  authority  and  laws,  and  to  manifest  his  glorious 
greatness,  justice,  and  purity,  at  the  same  time  that  he  exerciseth 
the  highest  mercy  to  the  sinner;  is  indeed  a  proof  of  his  great  rec- 
toral  wisdom,  but  doth  not  at  all  diminish  the  freedom  of  his  mercy. 
The  pardon  is  as  free  to  the  offenders,  and  is  as  much  the  effect  of 
his  grace  and  goodness,  as  if  it  had  been  given  absolutely  without 
any  such  provision  or  expedient  at  all.  And  this  particular  way  of 
doing  it,  by  giving  his  own  Son  to  suffer  in  our  stead,  is  a  more  glo- 
rious proof  of  his  rich  grace  and  goodness  (and  therefore  still  spoKen 
of  in  Scripture  as  the  most  wonderful  instance  of  his  love  to  man- 
kind that  can  possibly  be  conceived)  than  if  he  had  pardoned  sin- 
ners by  a  mere  act  of  his  absolute  prerogative  without  any  such 
satisfaction  at  all.  It  is  still  true  that  eternal  life  is  the  free  gift  of 
God  to  undeserving  sinners,  with  this  enhancing  circumstance,  that 
in  order  to  open  a  way  for  conferring  it  upon  us  in  a  manner  suited 
to  the  glory  of  his  government  and  moral  excellencies,  and  the  order 
and  general  good  of  the  moral  world,  he  gave  his  Son  to  suffer  and 
die  for  our  sins,  and  confers  this  life  upon  us  through  his  blood  and 
mediation. 

It  is  therefore  far  from  being  true,  which  our  author  urges  against 
this  doctrine,  that  in  this  method  all  '  our  thanks  and  praises  must 
be  due  primarily  and  chiefly  to  the  person  who  has  maae  this  satis- 
faction for  us ;  and  that  we  cannot  receive  any  thing  at  all  as  a 
free  gift  or  act  of  grace  from  God.'  p.  152.  Or,  as  he  expresseth  it, 
p.  151,  'It  robs  God  of  the  glory  of  his  pardoning  mercy,  and  gives 
all  the  honor  of  it  to  Christ  the  surety.'  For  Christ  did  not  die  for 
us,  to  '  dispose  God  to  be  merciful  to  us,'  as  he  is  pleased  to  repre- 
^nt  the  sentiments  of  those  that  are  advocates  for  Christ's  satisfac- 
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;  but  it  was  because  he  was  disposed  and  determined  to  show 
;y  towards  us,  and  that  in  such  a  way  as  should  best  comport 

the  dignity  of  his  government,  and  his  illustrious  and  moral 
llencies,  that  he  sent  his  Son  to  suffer  and  die  for  our  redemption, 
hat  this  is  so  far  from  showing,  as  he  would  have  it,  that '  God 
no  such  essential  attribute  as  mercy,  or  any  disposition  to  par- 
or  forgiveness  in  his  own  nature,  p.  150,  that  the  whole  design 
its  rise  in  his  rich  grace  and  mercy,  and  the  most  free  and 
idless  benevolence  of  his  own  nature,  and  is  only  a  contrivance 
isdom  how  to  exercise  his  mercy  towards  sinners,  in  a  way  most 
»ming  his  own  glorious  perfections,  and  the  character  he  bears 
he  great  Governor  of  the  world.  In  this  scheme  therefore, 
igh  we  are  under  very  great  obligations  to  the  Son,  all  is  ulti- 
»ly  referred  to  the  glory  of  the  Father ;  and  by  his  grace  we 
saved.  All  blessings  come  to  us  from  the  Father,  as  the  Foun- 
and  prime  glorious  Author  of  them,  through  the  Son,  as  the 
t  medium  of  communication.  They  come  as  really  from  the 
ler,  and  are  as  truly  his  gifts,  as  if  there  were  no  regard  had  in 
conferring  them  to  the  Mediator  at  all.  The  giving  them  to  us 
ugh  Jesus  Christ,  and  with  a  regard  to  his  sufferings  and  medi- 
1  on  our  behalf,  relates  only  to  the  fittest  manner  of  conveyance, 
lat  way  of  distributing  those  gifts,  which  seems  most  fit  to  the 
cme  wisdom, 
nother  objection  upon  which  he  seems  to  lay  a  great  stress  is 

that  Christ's  satisfaction  is  perfectly  needless,  because  repen- 
e  and  new  obedience  will  do  as  well  without  it.  *  That  God 
pardon  sin  upon  repentance  and  refonnation,  and  will  never 
:t  or  cast  off  a  penitent  returning  sinner,  is  the  eternal  immu- 
3  voice  of  God  in  nature  and  reason,  as  well  as  Scripture ;  and 
^fore  the  case  must  be  the  same,  whether  Christ  had  suffered 
died,  or  not.  So  that  there  is  no  room  for  the  common  Jewish 
>thesis  of  satisfaction,  nor  can  this  alter  the  case,  whether  it  be 
K)8ed  or  not,'  pp.  148,  150. 

ut  this  which  he  here  lays  down  as  a  truth  of  immutable  and 
lal  certainty,  that  God  is  obliged  in  all  cases  and  at  all  times 
lardon  and  restore  his  offending  creatures  as  often  as  they 
;rely  repent,  and  to  accept  this  alone  as  a  sufficient  reparation, 
iderstood  absolutely,  and  without  any  limitation,  is  a  most 
ird  principle,  and  would  entirely  vacate  the  authority  of  the 
le  government  and  laws.  I  shall  not  repeat  what  I  have 
vhere  offered  concerning  this  matter.*     But  I  believe  every 

that  attentively  considers  it,  will  find  himself  obliged  to 
lowledge  that  the  principle  which  the  author  here  pretends  to 
3lish  must  necessarily  be  understood  with  limitations  :  and  he 
(elf  afterwards  limits  it  within  very  narrow  bounds,  as  I  shall 
i  occasion  to  show.  How  far  repentance  shall  be  accepted  and 
irded,  and   how  far  God  will  extend  his  mercy  even  towards 

*  See  '  Answer  to  Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation/  rol.  1.  ohap.  ri. 
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penitent  sinners,  dependeth  wholly  on  his  governing  wisdom  and 
justice,  and  what  he  seeth  to  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
the  sacred  rights  of  his  government,  and  the  good  order  of  the 
whole.  When  therefore  this  author  so  confidently  asserteth,  that 
the  case  must  have  been  the  same  with  regard  to  God's  accepting 
and  rewarding  penitent  returning  sinners,  whether  Christ  had  diea 
or  not,  he  boldly  pronounceth  in  the  dark  concerning  a  thing  which 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  sure  of;  since  he  cannot  pretend 
certainly  to  know  what  the  divine  government  requireth,  and  what 
is  necessary  for  answering  the  great  ends  of  it,  and  for  securing 
and  vindicating  his  sacred  authority.  Besides,  when  he  representetli 
it  as  a  certain  truth  founded  in  nature  and  reason,  that  God  will 
reward  those  that  repent  and  obey  him,  I  would  desire  to  know 
whether  he  thinks  God  is  obliged,  in  the  nature  and  reason  of 
things,  to  reward  an  imperfect  obedience,  mixed  with  raany  defects, 
and  falling  short,  in  many  instances,  of  what  the  divine  law 
requireth  (and  such  is  all  our  obedience  in  this  present  state)  with 
eternal  life,  that  is,  with  as  glorious  a  reward  as  we  could  possibly 
have  hoped  for  if  our  obedience  had  been  absolutely  sinless  and 
without  defect,  yea  and  far  transcending  what  in  that  case  we  conld 
have  pretended  to  have  deserved  from  God  ?  Upon  what  principle 
will  he  pretend  to  found  this?  Surely  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  it  dependeth  wholly  on  God's  own  most  free  and  unmerited 
grace  and  goodness,  and  on  his  supreme  wisdom,  how  far  he  wiD 
reward  the  imperfect  obedience  of  such  sinful  creatures,  and  what 
kind  of  reward  he  will  confer,  and  in  what  way  and  method  he  wH 
dispense  it,  as  the  fittest  and  most  suitable  to  his  governing  wisdoei 
and  righteousness.  And  consequently  no  man  can,  without  the 
highest  arrogancy,  take  upon  him  to  say,  that  the  death  of  Chriat 
doth  not  at  all  alter  the  case,  and  that  God  might  as  consistently 
with  the  great  ends  of  his  govern njent  have  conferred  pardon  and 
eternal  life  upon  sinners  without  it  as  with  it.  On  the  contrary,  we 
may  affirm  upon  sure  grounds,  that  God  would  not  have  sent  hia 
own  Son  to  undergo  such  grievous  sufferings  for  our  sakes,  if  our 
pardon  and  salvation  might  as  well  have  been  obtained  without  it 

With  regard  to  what  he  saith  concerning  the  impossibility  of 
*  communicating  personal  merit  and  demerit  from  one  person  to 
another,'  (which  is  another  argument  he  makes  use  of  against 
Christ's  satisfaction)  and  that  therefore '  it  must  be  an  eternal  con?- 
tradiction  in  the  nature  and  reason  of  things  to  suppose  or  say  that 
Christ  was  ever  punished  for  our  sins,  or  that  we  are  rewarded  for 
his  righteousness,'  pp.  155, 224.  It  will  be  easily  admitted,  that  the 
individual  personal  crimes  or  good  actions  of  one  man  cannot 
become  the  individual  personal  crimes  or  good  actions  of  another, 
so  that  tliat  other  should  be  accounted  to  be  the  very  individual  person 
that  performed  that  action  or  committed  that  crime.  But,  notwith- 
standing this,  cases  may  happen  in  which  one  man  may  justly 
sufi'er  for  the  crimes  committed  by  another,  if  he  voluntarily 
undertakes  to  suffer  instead  of  the  other,  and  the  governing  power 
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in  the  community  seeth  fit  to  accept  of  that  substitution.*  And 
on  the  other  hand^  if  one  man  should  do  a  glorious  action  with  a 
Tiew  that  the  benefit  of  it  should  redound  to  others,  and  if  we 
should  suppose  the  governing  power  to  promise  and  agree,  that  in 
case  of  his  undertakinjr  and  performing  such  a  difficult  service,  it 
shall  have  such  or  such  effects  for  the  advantage  of  others  ;  then 
there  is  nothing  absurd  in  supposing,  that  in  consequence  of  this, 
others  may  reap  the  advantage  of  it,  according  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  agreed  on.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  all  this  that  can 
be  proved  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  or  reason.  Now  to 
tpply  this.  It  is  not  pretended  that  Christ's  personal  obedience 
tnd  sufiTerin^s  really  became  our  personal  obedience  and  sufferings; 
or  that  God  doth  esteem  us  personally  to  have  endured  those 
individual  sufferings,  and  to  have  performed  that  individual 
obedience  which  Christ  himself  suffered  and  performed ;  for  that 
were  to  esteem  us  to  be  one  and  the  same  individual  person  with 
Christ  himselC  or  esteem  them  to  be  other  than  they  really  are. 
For  since  what  Christ  did  and  suffered  was  offered  and  done 
'  according  to  the  Father's  wise  and  gracious  will  and  appointment 
for  our  sakes  and  upon  our  account,  to  obtain  pardon  and  eternal 
Kfe  for  all  those  that  should  comply  with  the  terms  fixed  in  the 
new  covenant :  it  is  highly  congruous,  that  the  benefit  of  Christ's 
obedience  and  sufferings  should  be  applied  to  those  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  designed  ;  and  that  in  conferring  pardon  and  eternal 
fife  upon  us,  God  should  have  a  regard  to  what  nis  Son  by  his  own 
appointment  did  and  suffered  on  our  behalf,  as  a  reason  to  his 
kfinite  wisdom  and  righteousness  for  conferring  that  pardon  and 
•llvation  upon  us,  in  that  way  and  upon  those  terms  which  he  hath 

rinted.  When  therefore  this  writer  declares,  that  he  is  '  satisfied 
is  a  day  coming,  in  which  no  plea  from  the  merits  or 
^  righteousness  of  Christ  will  be  of  any  avail;'  and  that  he  is  '  as 
nre  of  this  as  he  is  that  God  ever  made  himself  known  to  mankind, 
cither  by  the  Christian  revelation  or  any  other  way,'  p.  170.  If  he 
aieans,  that  this  should  not  be  allowed  as  a  plea  for  those  that 
obstinately  persist  in  impenitency,  and  a  course  of  presumptuous 
disobedience  to  his  authority  and  laws»  or  as  excusing  men  from 
penonal  obedience,  it  is  very  true :  but  if  he  means,  that  no  regard 
ihall  be  had  to  what  Christ  did  and  suffered  on  our  behalf,  as  a 
leuon  why  the  sins  of  the  truly  penitent  shall  be  forgiven  them, 
■nd  not  urged  against  them  to  their  condemnation  at  the  great  day; 
•od  why  the  obedience  of  the  truly  upright  and  sincere,  though 
imperfect  and  mixed  with  many  failures  and  defects,  shall  be 
fnmned  with  so  glorious  and  transcendent  a  reward,  this  is  not 
true.  Nor  can  he  bring  any  good  argument  to  show  the  absurdity 
of  tucb  a  scheme,  or  that  there  is  any  thing  in  it  contrary  to  justice 
or  wiadoiD. 
The  strength  of  what  he  hath  thought  fit  to  urge  against  this 

*  Tbat  for  tbit  we  hare  the  cousent  of  nations,  see  *  Grotius  de  Satisfac.  Christie* 
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dependeth  wholly  upon  the  wrong  representation  he  is  pleased  to 
make  of  this  matter.  He  represents  the  advocates  for  Chrises 
satisfaction  as  '  pleading  the  merit  of  his  death  in  exemption  from 
the  obedience  wnich  God  requires  of  us/  (p.  178),  and  as  supposing 
that  God  will  reward  or  punish  men  in  the  day  of  judgment,  not 
according  to  their  own  personal  actions,  but '  for  the  actions  of 
others,  without  any  regard  to  the  natural  individuality  or  moral 
characters  of  the  persons  thus  rewarded  or  punished,'  pp.  155, 198. 
And  on  this  foundation  he  objecteth  against  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
satisfaction,  as  inconsistent  with  the  great  principle  of  God's 
judging  all  men  at  the  last  day  according  to  their  works ;  which 
principle  he  makes  to  be  the  ^  certain  and  infallible  criterioD 
between  true  and  false  religion.^  But  the  necessity  of  personal 
repentance  and  new  obedience  is  as  strongly  supported  upon  the 
scneme  of  those  that  assert  Christ's  satisfaction  as  it  can  possibly 
be  upon  any  other.  Because  the  benefit  of  Christ's  satisfaction 
doth  only  extend  to  those  who  comply  with  the  terms  fixed  in 
the  new  covenant:  and  it  is  evident  from  the  whole  gospel,  that 
personal  repentance  and  new  obedience  is  there  indispensably 
required  of  all  that  would  be  partakers  of  that  great  salvation 
which  God  offereth  to  us  through  his  Son,  It  is  as  true  on  this 
scheme,  as  it  is  on  the  author's  own,  that  *  personal  righteousness, 
or  a  personal  compliance  with  the  terms  of  acceptance,  is  abso- 
lutely and  indispensably  necessary.'  And  it  will  be  easily  acknowledged, 
that '  no  redundancy  of  merit,  or  any  personal  imputed  righteousneas 
of  another,  can  be  ever  taken  in  account  as  an  equivalent  for  this,* 
as  he  expresseth  it,  p.  169,  if  by  this  be  meant,  that  it  will  not 
be  taken  instead  of  our  own  personal  obedience,  so  as  to  render 
that  unnecessary.  Yea,  it  may  be  justly  affirmed,  that  there  is 
less  hope  of  pardon  and  indulgence  for  those  who  do  not  now 
comply  with  the  terms  of  divine  mercy,  by  repenting  and  forsaking 
their  evil  ways,  upon  the  scheme  of  those  who  maintain  the  gospel 
doctrine  of  Christ's  satisfaction,  than  there  is  or  can  be  upon  the 
scheme  which  this  writer  seems  here  to  advance.  For  since  Grod 
is  so  just  and  holy,  and  hath  such  an  inviolable  regard  to  the 
authority  of  his  government  and  laws  that  he  would  not  pardon  our 
sins,  and  give  us  eternal  life,  even  upon  our  repentance,  and  sincere 
though  imperfect  obedience,  without  at  the  same  time  making  such 
an  effectual  provision  for  securing  the  authority  of  his  goveniment 
bv  the  sufferinffsof  hisownSon  incur  natureand  stead ;  then itiseri- 
dent,  that  those  cannot  hope  to  escape,  who  by  their  impemtency  and 
disobedience  reject  this  remedy  which  he  hath  in  his  infinite  wisdom 
and  goodness  provided  for  them ;  and  that  they,  who  now  refuse  to 
comply  with  the  terms  on  which  alone  pardon  and  salvation  is 
offered  through  his  Son,  can  have  no  ground  to  expect  any  further 
offerof  mercy  in  any  future  time  or  state  of  things.  Than  which  nothing 
can  possibly  be  a  stronger  argument  to  show  the  absolute  necessity 
of  a  present  comphance  with  the  gospel  terms,  that  is,  to  engage 
us  to  present  repentance  and  new  obedience.  Whereas,  if  repen- 
tance and  reformation  alone  be  supposed  at  all  times  a  suflficient 
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;atisfaciion  without  any  other  provision  for  securing  the  majesty  of 
he  divine  government,  and  the  authority  of  his  laws ;  then,  though 
3ersons  should  reject  the  terms  on  which  mercy  is  now  offered 
iuring  this  state  of  trial,  yet  they  might  hope,  that  if  at  any  time 
luring  the  course  of  their  existence  even  after  this  life  is  at  an  end, 
bey  should  repent  and  be  reformed^  God  would  pardon  and  save 
hem :  and  that  the  way  would  always  be  open  for  their  being 
-eceived  into  favour,  as  often  as  ever  they  should  repent  and  be 
-eformed,  not  only  in  this  life,  but  to  all  eternity:  and  whether 
;his,  if  it  were  really  believed,  would  not  be  a  great  encouragement 
io  defer  their  repentance  and  reformation,  and  to  indulge  themselves 
in  a  present  gratification  of  their  corrupt  appetites^  may  be  left  to 
the  consideration  of  any  impartial  thinking  person.  That  which 
the  author  declares  concerning  the  doctrine  which  he  hath  ad- 
vanced, may,  with  much  greater  propriety,  be  applied  to  the 
Scripture  doctrine  of  Christ's  satisfaction,  tnat '  it  is  the  doctrine 
that  must  support  the  authority  of  God,  and  keep  up  the  awe  and 
influence  of  his  governing  justice  and  moral  perfections  in  the 
world,'  p«  199.  At  the  same  time  that  the  most  glorious  favours 
and  benefits  are  conferred  upon  sinful  creatures,  on  condition  of 
their  returning  to  God  by  repentance,  and  a  sincere  though 
imperfect  obedience,  care  is  taken  to  guard  and  temper  this 
marvellous  grace,  so  as  not  to  give  them  any  temptation  either  to 
think  lightly  of  the  evil  of  those  sins  which  are  so  fully  pardoned, 
or  to  entertain  too  high  thoughts  of  the  merit  of  their  obedience, 
which  is  so  gloriously  rewarded. 

Another  attempt  this  writer  makes  against  the  satisfaction  of 
Christ  is  this,  that  the  *  redundancy  of  Christ's  merit  could  not  be 

E laced  to  our  account,  because  all  that  was  done  and  suffered  by 
im  was  necessary  to  himself,  and  on  his  own  account.  As  he 
was  under  a  law  to  God,  and  acted  with  the  prospect  of  a  glorious 
eternal  reward,  he  could  not  have  failed  in  any  part  of  his  obedience 
without  losing  that  reward,  and  forfeiting  tne  divine  favour.  He 
finished  the  work  that  was  eiven  him  to  do^  but  then  he  did  no 
more  than  he  was  bound  to  do,  and  nothing  less  could  have  been 
accepted  from  him.  And  though  his  obedience  was  free,  it  was  a 
necessaiy  obligation  laid  upon  him  by  the  will  and  law  of  God  ; 
from  which  he  would  gladly  have  been  excused  if  his  heavenly 
Father  had  thought  fit.  His  praying  earnestly  not  to  be  put  upon 
such  a  trial  shows  that  he  had  no  such  notion  of  the  necessity  of 
his  death  as  a  propitiation  and  atonenieDt  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 
He  would  not  have  spent  a  whole  night  in  such  passionate  prayers 
to  God  in  order  to  prevent  a  thing  wnich  he  certainly  knew  must 
happen,  and  which  had  been  previously  agreed  on  between  the 
Father  and  him,'  see  pp.  154,  155. 

It  will  be  easily  owned  that  Christ  having  once  freely  under- 
taken the  work  oi  our  redemption,  was  under  an  obligation  to  finish 
it.  But  then  it  must  be  considered  that  his  assuming  our  nature, 
and  being  brought  under  this  obligation  to  suffer  and  die  for  us, 
was  not  merely  by  an  act  of  God*s  absolute  authority,  but  by  his 
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ovm  free  consent  and  voluntary  sosception.  And  his  undertaking 
this  is  still  represented  as  the  most  astonishing  proof  of  his  won- 
derful love  to  mankind,  a  love  beyond  all  comprehension,  and 
beyond  all  parallel.  And  though  it  pleased  God  highly  to  reward 
him  in  his  human  nature  for  his  humiliation  and  sufferings,  the 
prospect  of  which  helped  to  support  him  under  those  sufferings, 
yet  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  it  is  from  the  whole  New 
Testament,  that  the  proper  design  of  his  coming  into  the  world  was 
not  to  procure  glory  to  himself ;  for  this  he  had  '  with  the  Father 
before  the  world  was ;'  but  to  '  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost.  What  he  did  and  suffered  was  truly  and  properly  on  our 
account,  to  open  a  way  for  our  being  pardoned  and  raised  to  the 
highest  felicity  according  to  the  glorious  designs  of  infinite  wisdom 
and  goodness.  The  law  he  was  under  as  Mediator,  by  his  own 
consent  and  the  Father's  appointment,  obliged  him  to  make  '  his 
soul  an  offering  for  sin,'  to  suffer  and  die  for  our  offences,  and 
thereby  to  *  make  reconciliation  for  iniouity,'  and  to  *  give  his  life 
a  ransom  for  many.'  And  it  is  very  oda  to  argue,  that  because  he 
was  under  this  law,  therefore  what  he  did  and  suffered  could  not 
be  accepted  on  our  account,  when  by  the  essential  tenor  of  this  ' 
law  what  he  did  and  suffered  was  done  upon  our  account,  and  was 
to  be  accepted  on  our  behalf. 

And   whereas  this   writer  argues,  that  Christ  would  not  have 

E rayed  to  the  Father  that  the  bitter  cup  mi^ht  pass  from  him,  if 
e  had  had  any  ^  notion  of  his  death  as  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  ' 
the  world,'  or  if  he  had  *  certainly  known  that  his  death  was  a 
thing  that  must  happen,  and  which  had  been  previously  agieed  on 
between  the  Father  and  him :'  it  is  manifest  tnat  this  prayer  could  J 
not  be  intended  as  he  represents  it.  Since  it  plainly  appearetb, 
from  many  express  passages  in  the  gospel,  that  our  Lord  very  well 
knew  that  he  must  certainly  suffer  and  die ;  and  that  this  was  the 
work  which  the  '  Father  had  given  him  to  do,'  and  which  he 
himself  had  freely  undertaken.  As  he  declareth  in  general,  that 
he  came  into  the  world  *  to  do  the  will'  of  his  heavenly  Father  that 
'  sent  him  ;'  so  also  that  one  great  end  for  which  he  was  sent  was 
that  he  might '  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many,'  Matt.  xx.  28,  and 
might '  give  his  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world/  John  vi.  51.  He 
expressly  saith, '  as  the  Father  knoweth  me,  even  so  know  I  the 
Father:'  i.  e.  the  Father  knoweth  my  intentions  and  dispositions, 
and  I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Father's  most  wise  and 
gracious  counsels  and  designs :  *  and  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the 
sheep.  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me,  because  I  lay  down 
my  life.  No  man  taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself; 
I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again. 
This  commandment  have  I  received  of  my  Father,'  John  x.  15, 
17,  18.  A  most  remarkable  passage,  from  which  it  appeareth,  that 
the  laying  down  his  life  for  the  salvation  of  mankina  was  a  thing, 
in  which  the  Father's  appointment  and  his  own  most  free  and 
voluntary  consent  perfectly  concurred.  It  was  not  a  mere  constraint 
laid  upon  him  by  God's  absolute  authority ;  his  life  was  not  taken 
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from  him,  whether  he  would  or  not ;  bat  he  laid  it  down  of  himself; 

it  was  his  own  act  and  choxe,  and  therefore  the  Father  loved  him. 

Here  therefore  we  have  the  substance  of  what  divines  commonly 

call  the  covenant  of  redemption,  and  which  our  author  has  tliought 

fit  to  ridicule,  pp.  222,  223.     For  our  Saviour  here  plainly  repre- 

sentelh  his  laying  down  his  life  for  the  sheep  as  a  Uiinfj^  agreed 

upon  between  the  Father  and  him ;  and  that  the  design  of  all  was 

for  our  sakes,  to  procure  the  salvation  of  sinners.     Accordingly, 

he  frequently  and  expressly  told  his  disciples  what  manner  of  death 

he  was  to  die,  what  kind  of  sufferings  he  was  to  endure,  and  the 

principal  circumstances  of  those  sufferings ;  and  this  he  foretold  as 

a  thine  which  he  knew  would  most  certainly  come  to  pass.*     And 

when  Peter,  upon  hearing  him  declare  that  he  was  to  suffer  and 

die,  took  on  him  to  say,  ^  Far  be  it  from  thee,  Lord,  this  shall  iK>t 

be  unto  thee  ;'  he  gave  him  the  severest  rebuke  that  ever  he  gave 

to  any  of  his  disciples,  ^  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,  thou  art  an 

offence  unto  me,  for  thou  savourest  not  the  things  which  be  of 

God,  but  those  that  be  of  men/  Matt.  xvi.  21 — 23.     From  whence 

it  appears  what  a  strong  sense   he  had  of  the  certainty  of  his 

sufferings  and  death,  and  the  importance  and  necessity  of  those 

sufferings  for  answering  very  valuable   ends   and   purposes.     To 

which  it  may  be  added,  that  that  very  night  in  which  he  was 

betrayed,  he  mstituted  an  ORlinance  to  be  observed  in  his  church 

for  a  perpetual  memorial  of  his  body  broken  and  blood  shed  for  the 

remission  of  sins  ;  where  he  represented  it  as  a  thing  which  was  no 

less  certain  than  if  it  had  been  actually  accomplished.  It  is  evident 

therefore  that  the  design  of  those  prayers  which  he  offered  up  to 

the  Father  immediately  after  this,  could  not  be  with  any  view  or 

expectation  that  his  sufferings  and  death  should   be  prevented, 

since  he  perfectly  knew  that  he  must  suffer  and  die ;  that  it  was 

the  Father's  will  that  he  should  do  so ;  and  that  this  was  one  im- 

Eortant  part  of  the  work  which  was  given  him  to  do^  and  which  he 
imself  had  freely  undertaken.  But  either  the  design  of  his  prayer 
was  that  he  might  be  delivered  from  those  tremendous  sorrows  and 
agonies  of  soul  which  he  then  laboured  under,  and  which  were 
beyond  all  expression  grievous,  as  appeal's  from  the  accounts  the 
evangelists  give  us  of  them  ;  and  this  was  not  a  declining  the  work 
that  was  given  him  to  do  for  our  salvation  ;  since  the  extremity  of 
those  sorrows  might  be  allayed  or  dispensed  with,  though  his 
dying  for  our  sins  could  not :  or  if  the  bitter  cup  mentioned  by  our 
Saviour  in  his  prayer  related  to  the  whole  of  his  suffering  and 
dying,  then  the  design  of  his  prayer  taken  together  is  evidently 
this ;  to  signify  that  his  sufferings  and  sorrows  were  so  inexpressibly 
grievous  and  clreadful  that  if  it  were  possible  he  could  have  wished  to 
be  delivered  from  them  ;  but  that  as  he  knew  it  was  the  Fatiicr's  will 
for  very  wise  and  valuable  ends,  he  submitted  and  resigned  himself  to 
undergo  them,  however  grievous  and  shocking  they  might  be,  in  them- 
selves considered.  Tothesame  purposeis  the  prayer  heliad  uttered  not 

•  See  Matt.  xvi.  21.  xx.  17,  18,  19.  Mark  ix.  31.  x.  33,  3^4.   Luke  xviii.  31,  32, 3 
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long  before  on  the  prospect  of  his  sufferings,  John  xii.  27,  28, 
'  Now  is  my  soul  troubled,  and  what  shall  I  say  ?  Father  save  me 
from  this  hour :  but  for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour :  Father, 
glorify  thy  name,'  i.  e.  I  foresee  my  sufferings  will  be  so  great  and 
grievous,  that  the  prospect  of  them  fills  my  soul  with  trouble  and 
amazement,  so  that  I  could  wish  if  possible  to  be  delivered  from 
that  hour  of  suffering  and  sorrow  wnich  I  see  approaching:  bat 
fis  I  know  that  for  this  end  I  came  into  the  world,  and  that  this  is 
thy  will,  and  what  thou  hast  appointed  for  wise  and  gracious  ends; 
it  IS  my  desire  and  will  that  thou  shouldst  glorify  thy  name,  and 
fulfil  the  designs  of  thy  wisdom  and  goodness,  though  by  my  most 
grievous  sufferings. 

Whereas  therefore  this  writer  tells  us,  that  Christ '  would  gladly 

have  been  excused'  from  this  trial, '  if  his  heavenly  Father  bad 

thought  fit ;'  it  is  very  true,  that  he  would  have  been  willing  to 

have  been  freed  from  those  sufferings,  if  it  had  been  consistent  with 

the  great  designs  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness ;  for  he  did 

not  choose  sufferings  in  themselves  and  for  their  own  sakes  :  bot 

taking  in  the  whole,  that  it  was  the  Father's  will,  and  that  such 

great  and  valuable  ends  weie  to  be  answered  by  it,  he  was  willing 

and  did  undertake  it.     So  that  it  is  not  true,  that  he   *  declined  t 

few  hours'  bodily  sufferings,'  as  he  represents  it     For  he  did  not 

decline  his  sufferings  upon  the  whole,  and  taking  in  all  coDside* 

rations  :  he  only  poured  lorth  his  sorrows  before  his  heavenly  Father, 

and  at  the  same  time  that  he  expressed  his  natural  avei^ion  and 

hoiTors  of  those  sufferings  absolutely  and  in  themselves  considered, 

he  declared  his  resolution  to  undergo  them  as  the  case  was  ciicoiB- 

stanced.     And  this  prayer  of  his  is  highly  useful  for  our  sakes,  l0 

give  us  a  more  lively  sense   of  the  exceeding  greatness  of  hii 

sufferings  and  sorrows;  and  of  the  CTeat  importance  and  necessitf 

of  them,  that  they  were  such  as  could  not  be  dispensed  with ;  ani 

to  set  us  a  pattern  of  the  most  entire  resignation  to  God  in  tk 

most  difficult  and  trying  circumstances.  And  I  think  this  is  evidcit 

from  the  whole  account  that  is  given  us  of  our  Saviour's  last  agonei 

and  sorrows,  that  there  was  more  in  them  than  the  mere  dread  and 

apprehension  of  temporal  death,  and  the  sufferings   he  endund 

from  the  hands  of  men.    It  was  not  the  mere  prospect  of  a'ftv 

hours'  bodily  pain  in  a  way  that  so  many  thousands  had  suficni 

before  him/  as  this  writer  expresseth  it,  that  filled   his  soul  iritk 

such  agonies  and  conflict,     bince  many  of  the  martyrs,  vailif 

inferior  to  him  in  a  true  firmness  and  constancy  of  mind,  have  been 

enabled  to  bear  temporal  death,  and  the  severest  bodily  suffering 

not  only  with  patience,  but  with  joy  and  exultation  of  mind.  Its 

evident  there  was  something  in  his  sufferings  and  sorrows  that  )vf  \ 

much  deeper,  and  which  far  transcended  the  greatest  sufferingiot  j) 

the  persecuted  saints  and  martyrs ;  something  that  we  are  not  abk  | 

distinctly  to  describe  and  to  explain ;  but  which  should  fill  us  frith  t 

awful  thoughts  of  the  majesty,  greatness,  and  purity  of  God,  ui  \ 
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of  his  abhorrence  against  sin,  when  we  consider  that  all  these  his 
sufTeringSy  so  grievous  and  inexpressible,  were  for  our  sins. 

There  is  one  objection  more  which  our  author  frequently  insist* 
upon  with  a  peculiar  air  of  triumph,  as  a  perfect  demonstration 
that  there  can  be  no  foundation  for  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  satis- 
faction in  Scripture ;  and  that  is,  that  there  '  was  no  such  thing  as 
▼icarious  sacrifices  under  the  law  of  Moses,  and  therefore  there 
could  be  no  reference  to  any  such  sacrifies  in  the  New  Testament 
when  speaking  of  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  this  he  proves,  because 
under  that  law  '  no  other  penalty  of  what  nature  or  kind  soever  watf 
ever  taken  off  or  mitigated  on  the  account  of  sacrifice.  But  this 
hath  been  shown  to  be  a  great  mistake :  see  above  chap.  vi.  to 
which  I  refer  the  reader ;  where  he  will  find  all  that  the  author 
offers  with  a  view  to  prove  there  could  be  no  expiatory  sacrifice 
under  the  law  of  Moses,  considered.  I  shall  only  here  farther 
observe,  that  whereas  he  wonders  at  Grotius  and  the  systematical 
divines,  for  supposing  that '  ever  the  life  of  a  beast  under  the  law 
was  taken  and  accepted  of  instead  of  the  life  of  the  offender;'  and 
declares,  that  if  'they  can  give  him  any  such  instance,  he  will  be 
bound  under  a  penalty  never  to  speak  a  word  more/  pp.  126,  127. 
If  he  understands  by  it,  that  they  must  give  him  an  instance,  where 
a  person  that  had  been  guilty  of  a  crime  against  which  the  law  had 
expressly  denounced  the  civil  penalty  of  death,  was  by  law  to  be 
firc^  from  that  penalty  upon  offering  a  sacrifice :  this  is,  what 
none  of  those  systematical  divines  over  whom  he  so  unmercifully 
triumphs  were  ever  so  absurd  as  to  suppose :  for  they  all  know  that 
in  such  cases  there  were  no  sacrifices  appointed  or  admitted  by  law 
at  all.  But  then  this  is  so  far  from  proving,  as  this  writer  intends 
it,  that  there  were  no  vicarious  sacrifices  under  the  law,  that  it 
rather  proves  the  contrary.  For  the  reason  why  no  sacrifices  were 
appointed  in  those  cases  was,  because  sacrifices  were  understood  to 
firee  a  man  from  the  penalty  he  had  incurred  by  his  crime.  And 
therefore  when  it  was  designed  that  the  offender  in  person  must 
'e,  and  when  it  was  judged  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  corn- 
unity  that  it  should  oe  so,  no  sacrifices  were  appointed,  because 
he  most  shed  his  own  blood,  and  therefore  no  blood  of  the  beast 
was  to  be  shed  to  make  atonement  for  him.  If  sacrifices  had  been 
admitted  in  such  cases,  and  yet  the  punishment  had  been  inflicted 
on  the  criminal,  it  might  have  been  argued  that  those  sacrifices 
were  of  no  avail  to  avert  the  threatened  penalty.  But  it  is  a  general 
rule,  that  in  all  cases  where  it  was  judged  necessary  that  the 
offender  himself  should  suffer  in  his  own  person,  whether  it  were 
the  punishment  of  death,  or  any  other  penalty,  there  was  no  sacrifice 
to  be  offered,  or  blood  of  atonement  to  be  shed  for  him  at  all : 
and  on  the  other  hand,  in  all  cases  where  the  blood  or  life  of  the 
beast  was  to  be  offered  for  the  man  to  make  atonement  for  him, 
the  law  never  appointed  death  or  any  other  penalty  whatsoever  to 
be  actually  inflicted  on  him ;  which  shows  that  sacrifices  were 
supposed  to  avert  the  penalty  from  the  person  on  whose  account 
they  were  offered. 
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Id  cases  where  sacrifices  were  prescribed  to  be  offered  for  sio, 
the  man  that  came  to  offer  the  sacrifice  was  to  *  lay  his  hand'  upon 
the  head  of  the  victim,  and  to  'confess  his  sin/  and  'trespass  which 
he  had  committed,'  Lev.  v.  5,  and  if  he  had  wronged  his  neighbour, 
was  to  make  restitution ;  and  then  the  animal  was  to  be  slain,  and 
his  blood  shed  and  sprinkled  upon  the  altar,  and  thereby  offered  to 
the  divine  majesty :  and  hereupon  the  offender  was,  iii  the  eye  of 
the  law,  freed  from  the  guilt  he  had  contracted.     The  curse  he  had 
incurred  in  strict  justice  was  supposed  to  be  averted  by  the  blood 
of  the  sacrifice  shed  for  atonement.     For  it  is  declared,  that  it  is 
'  the  blood  that  maketh  atonement  for  the  soul :'  and  the  reason  is 
given,  'because  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood,'  Lev.  xvii.  11. 
r  rom  whence  it  is  plain,  that  the  atonement  lay  in  this,  that  the 
blood  or  life  of  the  animal  was  given  or  offered  for  the  offender,  to 
free  him  from  the  guilt  he  had  contracted,  and  the  curse  and  punish- 
ment he  had  incurred  by  his  sin.     And   accordingly  this  writer 
himself  tells  us,  that  the  Jews  had  a  'very  high  opinion  of  their  le- 
gal sacrifices  and  atonements  by  blood :'  and  that  it  was  'an  esta- 
blished principle  with  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  that  without  shed- 
ding of  blood  there  could  be  no  remission  :*  and  that  they  thoi^bt 
that  'God  himself  could  be  no  otherwise  satisfied  and  atoned  but 
with  blood.*     And  therefore  he  would  have  it  that  St.  Paul  was 
obliged  to  talk  of  the  blood  and  death  of  Christ  as  an  expiatory 
sacrifice  in  compliance  with  their  prejudices ;  but  that  the  meta- 
phor, as  he  uses  it,  'ought  not  to  be  strained  to  the  rigid,  literal 
and  most  absurd  sense  of  the  Jewish  law,'  pp.  163 — 166.     Where 
he  manifestly  supposeth,  that  the  Jews  did  acknowledge  a  vicarious 
sacrifice  in  that  sense  in  which  it  is  to  be  understood  in  this  ques- 
tion, and  that  this  was  agreeable  to  the  'literal  sense'  of  their  own 
law.     And  hence  he  frequently  calleth  the  assertors  of  Christ^s 
satisfaction  '  Judaizers,'  and  the  doctrine  itself  the  'Jewish  doctrine 
of  propitiation  and  atonement.'     And  yet  this  same  very  consisteot 
writer  hath  the  confidence  to  assert  over  and  over  again,  that  theie 
'was  no  such  thing  as  a  vicarious  sacrifice  under  the  law;'  and  that 
'  therefore  the  apostle  Paul  could  not  refer  to  any  such  practice,  or 
suppose  the  death  of  Christ  analogous  to  a  thine  that  never  existed, 
not  so  much  as  in  supposition.     And  therefore  the  Christian  priests 
who  have  introduced  tnis  notion  of  a  vicarious  penal  sacrifice,  have 
run  into  grosser  absurdities  and  more  dangerous  errors  conceming 
it,  than  ever  the  Jewish  or  Pagan  priests  had  done,'  p.  210.     But 
that  the  notion  of  vicarious  sacrifices  was  not  first  introduced  by 
the  Christian  priests,  but  had  obtained  long  before  botli  among  Jews 
and  pagans,  may  be  proved  with  the  clearest  evidence.*     And  it  is 
also  undeniably  evident  that  Christ's  sufferings  and  death  all  along 
in  the  New  Testament  are  represented  under  the  notion  of  an  'expi- 
atory sacrifice ;'  and  that  the  sacrifices  that  were  offered  under  (ne 
law  are  there  represented  as  the  types  and  figures  of  that  most  per- 


*  For  this  see  among  others  Dr,  Outram  de  sacrif.  lib.  1.  cap.  zxii.  see  also  cap.  0* 
>p.  228,  229. 
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feet  oblation  which  Christ  hath  offered,  and  of  the  true  atonement 
for  the  sins  of  mankind  made  by  his  suffering:  and  dyingj  for  us. 

The  way  our  author  taketh  to  account  for  Christ's  sufferings  and 
death  being  called  a  propitiation  and  sacrifice  is  pretty  extraordinary. 
He  makes  a  propitiation,  or  sacrifice  in  general,  to  be  something  offered 
to  Grod  by  a  voluntary  act  of  obedience  to  him,  upon  which  God  becomes 
propitious  to  the  person  who  yields  and  performs  that  obedience.  And 
therefore  Christ's  propitiation  according  to  him  was  nothing  but  the 
obedience  offered  to  God  upon  which  God  became  propitious  to  him,  and 
highly  rewarded  him,  as  he  will  also  be  propitious  to  us  upon  our 
obedience.  And  he  saith,  that  *  Christ  by  his  death  and  shedding 
his  own  blood  made  a  public  declaration  or  authentic  notification 
rrom  God  of  the  propitiatory  reconciling  virtue  or  acceptableness  of 
such  personal  obedience,'  p.  225.  But  at  this  rate  Christ  could  not 
be  said  to  offer  a  propitiation  for  us  at  all,  but  only  for  himself, 
and  every  man  as  well  as  he  might  be  said  to  offer  a  propitiation 
for  himself  by  his  own  obedience.  And  how  this  will  agree  with 
the  Scripture  expressions,  and  the  account  there  given  us,  may  be 
left  to  any  man  of  common  understanding  that  can  read  the  New 
FeBtament.  Besides,  I  do  not  see  how  upon  this  scheme  he  can  be 
said  to  be  a  ^propitiation  for  sins*  at  all,  much  less  for  'the  sins  of 
the  whole  world:'  since  he  had  no  sins  of  his  own  to  atone  for,  and 
according  to  this  writer  made  no  atonement  for  ours.  Nor  can  I 
see  with  what  sense  it  can  be  said,  that  'Christ  by  his  death,  and 
shedding  his  own  blood,  made  an  authentic  notification  from  God 
(rfthe  propitiatory  virtue  and  acceptableness  of  his  obedience ;'  since 
it  was  not  his  suffering  and  dying  that  properly  notified  to  the 
world  the  acceptableness  of  his  obedience,  and  that  God  was  well 
pleased  with  him  and  his  obedience,  but  his  resurrection  and  con- 
•ecjueut  glorification.  And  therefore  it  was  this,  and  not  his  suf- 
iienngs  and  death,  that  according  to  our  a u thorns  account  of  it, 
shoold  have  been  called  a  propitiation,  which  he  makes  to  be  only 
declarative  of  the  virtue  and  acceptableness  of  his  obedience.  But 
I  shall  not  spend  any  more  time  in  considering  the  account  he  pre- 
tends to  give  of  this  matter  which  hath  nothing  to  support  it  but 
bis  own  imagination.  But  this  I  am  confident  of,  that  if  there  had 
been  nothing  more  in  our  Saviour's  sufferings  and  death  than  this 
writer  would  have  to  be  understood  and  intended  by  it,  the  New 
Testament  writers  would  never  have  spoken  of  it,  and  represented  it  in 
the  manner  they  have  done,and  in  phi-ases  which  according  to  the  usnge 
of  them  that  then  obtained  through  all  the  world  both  among  Jews  and 
Gentile8,mu8t  almost  unavoidably  lead  them  to  quitedifferent  notions, 
and  to  look  upon  it  as  making  a  true  expiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

This  book  is  already  swelled  so  much  beyond  my  original  inten- 
tion, that  I  must  be  very  brief  in  my  reflections  on  the  account  he 
pretends  to  give  of  some  other  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Thus 
under  pretence  of  rectifying  the  mistakes  that  have  prevailed  among 
'Christian  divines  for  1400  years  past  to  the  unspeakable  detriment 
of  the  Christian  world,  and  of  mankind  in  general,'  with  t^^^lx^l  \» 
the  'Christian  doctrine  of  pardon  upon  repentance,'  \\e  tw^V^^  ^ 
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very  extraordinary  attempt  to  prove,  that  not  one  wilful  sin  uDder 
the  gospel  shall  be  pardoned  even  though  a  man  doth  sincerely  re- 
pent of  it  and  forsake  it.     And  that  the  general  offer  of  pardon 
upon  repentance  made  in  the  gospel,  extended  only  to   the  sins 
committed  by  Jews  or  heathens  before  their  embracing  the  faith  of 
Christy  but  did  not  extend  to  any  one  wilful  presumptuous  sia 
'  committed  under  the  gospel  dispensation  itself,  after  men  had  en- 
gaged themselves  in  the  Christian  Covenant/  see  from  p.  170  to  p. 
177,  this  is  to  make  the  grace  of  the  gospel  much  narrower  than  it 
was  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation.     For  in  the  law  of 
Moses  there  was  pardon  not  only  for  sins  of  ignorance,  but  even 
for  wilful,  deliberate  sins  which  were  afterwards  sincerely  repented 
of,  and  which  the  offender  himself  had  voluntarily  confesaed  ;  such 
are  the  instances  mentioned,  Lev.  vi.  2,  3.     And  it  is  evident  that 
the  prophets  every  where  abound  with  promises  of  pardon  and 
mercy  even  to  the  greatest  sinners  upon  their  repentance  and  refor- 
mation.    And  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  gospel  dispensation, 
which  makes  the  most  glorious  discoveries  of  the  divine  grace  and 
goodness,  was  designed  to  confine  the  mercy  of  God  towards  peni- 
tent returning  sinners  in  narrower  limits  than  it  had  been  before,  as 
it  must  have  been  if  the  representation  our  author  gives  of  it  be 
true  ?     He  pretends  to  prove  this  by  three  texts  ;  two  of  which,  viz. 
Heb.  vi.  4 — 6,  and  Heb.  x.  26,  27,  are  evidently  to  be  understood 
not  of  any  one  single  wilful  sin  which  a  man  might  happen  to  con>- 
mit,  and  of  which  he  afterwards  sincerelyrepented,  but  of  a  total  apos- 
tacy  from  the  Christian  faith  and  practice,  as  will  appear  to  any 
one  that  impartially  considers  those  passages ;  and  the  reader  that 
would  see  this  clearly  proved,  may  consult  Dr.  Whitby.   With  respect 
to  one  of  these  passages,  viz.  Heb.  vi,  4 — f),  the  author  is  guilty  of 
a  signal  falsification  of  the  text.     For  he  represents  it  as  if  it  had 
been  said,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  renew  the  persons  there 
mentioned  ^by  repentance;'  and  puts  these  words  in  large  chara^ 
ters  to  distinguish  them;  the  sense  of  which  he  makes  to  be  this, 
'That  it  is  impossible  to  restore  them  to  pardon,  though  they  shoaU 
repent.'     Whereas,  the  original  has  it  as  it  is  justly  render^  in  our 
translation,    that  it  is   impossible   to   renew   them  'unto  repen- 
tance,' viz.  because  they  had  sinned  against  the  best  and  most 
effectual  means  that  could  be  made  use  of  to  convince  and  to  con- 
vert them.     And  the  simile  by  which  he  illustrates  it  necessarily  re- 
quires this  sense.     For  he  compares  their  case  to  that  of  ^barren 
ground,  which  though  it  hath  had  rain  coming  upon  it,  and  hath 
been  often  dressed  and  cultivated,  bringeth  forth  nothing  but  briars 
and  thorns,   and   is   therefore   ^rejected  and   nigh  unto  cursing.' 
Where  his  meaning  cannot  be,  that  if  that  land  after  long  con- 
tinuing barren,  should  at  length  bring  forth  fruit  and  grain,  it  most 
notwithstanding  this  be  rejected  ;  but  that  there  was  no  hope  of  its 
ever  becoming  fruitful  after  all  the  cultivation  that  had  been  laid 
upon  it  had  proved  ineffectual,  and  therefore  it  was  rejected  and 
accursed.     The  last  passage  he  produceth  is  from  John  y.  16 — 18, 
concerning  '  the  sin  unto  death,'  which  he  pretends  cannot  be  unde^ 
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stood  of  a  total  apostacy  from  the  faith  of  Christ,  or  of  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  because  it  is  said  to  be  the  sin  of  a  'bro« 
ther  or  fellow-professor  of  Christ,  which  an  apostate  could  not  be/ 
But  without  entering  into  a  particular  explication  of  that  passage, 
which  would  lead  ine  too  far,  I  shall  only  observe  that  the  author's 
observation  upon  it  will  not  hold  good.  Though  Uhe  sin  unto 
death,'  is  not  there  'expressly  said  to  be  the  sin  of  a  brother,*  as 
this  writer  affirms :  or  if  the  apostle  had  expressed  it  thus,  Mf  a 
brother  sin  a  sin  unto  death/  &c.,  it  would  not  have  followed  that 
this  sin  unto  death  could  not  be  understood  of  an  apostacy  from 
the  gospeL  For  it  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  such  a  manner  of 
expression,  if  the  person  guilty  of  that  sin  was  one  that  had  before 
professed  himself  a  brother  or  a  Christian.  Nor  can  I  see  any  ab- 
surdity in  such  a  phrase  as  this ;  if  a  Christian  should  totally  apos- 
tatize from  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  gospel,  he  cannot  expect 
divine  pardon  and  mercy.  And  of  some  such  persons  the  apostle 
John  seems  to  speak  in  several  passages  of  this  epistle.  But  whatr- 
ever  be  the  precise  meaning  of  this  passage,  into  which  I  shall  not 
now  particularly  inquire,  it  cannot  admit  of  the  interpretation  he 
gives  of  it.  He  is  pleased  to  talk  of  the  'unnatural,  forced,  and 
constrained  constructions  that  divines  put  upon  these  words,'  but  I 
know  of  no  construction  so  absurd  and  unnatural  as  his  own. 
Which  is,  that  this  sin  unto  death  must  signify  any  '  wilful  pre- 
sumptuous sin  under  the  gospel  in  violation  of  a  man's  covenant  en- 
gagements to  the  Christian  faith  and  practice :'  that  every  such  sin 
18  the  sin  unto  death  which  is  not  to  be  prayed  for,  and  which  ac- 
cording to  this  author  cannot  be  forgiven  even  upon  repentance 
and  reformation.  Whereas  it  is  evident  from  the  whole  gospel  that 
that  cannot  be  called  a  '  sin  unto  death,'  which  is  sincerel^f  repented 
of.  'Repentance  and  remission  of  sins,'  are  there  always  joined  to- 
other, as  having  an  inseparable  connexion  :  and  in  this  very  epistle 
it.  John  saith,  that  'the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all 
sins,'  that  is  from  all  sin  truly  repented  of,  1  John  i.  7,  for  so  he 
explains  himself,  ver.  9,  '  If  we  confess  our  sins'  where  confession 
is  put  for  the  whole  of  true  repentance,  of  which  it  is  a  part,  'he 
is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all 
unrighteousness.' 

The  reasons  this  writer  pretends  to  give  to  show  the  absurdity  of 
supposing  that  wilful  presumptuous  sins  are  pardonable  upon  re- 
pentance, proceed  entirely  upon  a  wrong  representation  of  the 
doctrine  of  repentance.  If  repentance  were  supposed  to  be  no  more 
than  a  man's  expressing  his  sorrow  for  his  sins  at  the  same  time 
that  he  persists  in  the  practice  of  those  wilful  presumptuous  sins 
which  he  pretends  to  confess  and  bewail,  or  a  crying  to  God  for 
mercy  in  nis  last  hours,  and  feeling  some  bitterness  and  remorse 
from  an  apprehension  of  the  wrath  and  misery  which  is  ready  to 
come  upon  him  for  his  crimes ;  if  this  alone  were  judged  to  be  suf* 
ficient  to  'wipe  off  the  guilty  score,'  I  will  allow  "that  this  would  be 
a  great  encouragement  to  sin.  But  this  is  not  that  repentance  to 
which  pardon  is  promised  in  the  gospel.    Nor  need  we  this  author 
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to  set  US  right  in  this  matter,  who  talks  as  if  he  caroe  to  enlighten 
the  world  with  some  new  discoveries  on  this  subject,  when  the  most 
judicious  divines  have  all  along  asserted  the  utter  insufficiency  of 
such  a  repentance,  and  shown  the  extreme  folly  and  danger  of  re- 
lying upon  it.  The  repentance  to  which  pardon  and  life  is  pro- 
mised in  the  new  covenant,  includes  such  a  real,  effectual  change, 
whereby  a  person  becomes  a  'new  man'  and  a  *new  creature;'  that 
the  vicious  habits  must  be  mortified,  and  the  soul  must  be  turned 
from  the  love  of  vice  and  sin,  to  a  real,  prevailing  abhorrence  of  it, 
and  to  a  love  of  God  and  universal  goodness.  And  though  a  man 
may  have  been  guilty  of  heinous,  wilful  sins  in  violation  of  his 
Christian  covenant  and  vow,  and  may  have  long  persisted  in  them, 
yet  if  afterwards  he  is  brought  to  a  true  repentance  for  them,  and 
not  only  with  deep  sorrow  and  humiliation  applies  to  God  through 
Jesus  Christ  for  pardoning  mercy,  but  becomes  thoroughly  chau^ 
and  reformed,  and  is  delivered  from  the  power  of  his  evil  habits, 
and  brought  to  a  holy  life  and  practice ;  it  is  very  plain  from  the 
whole  gospel  that  such  a  man  is  entitled  according  the  new  cove- 
nant to  pardon  and  forgiveness :  his  sins  shall  not  be  charged  upon 
him  to  his  condemnation,  but  he  shall,  through  the  rich  grace  and 
mercy  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  be  made  partaker  of  that  great  salva- 
tion which  is  promised  in  the  gospel.  And  it  is  evidently  of  great 
advantage  to  the  interest  of  true  religion  in  the  world,  that  there 
should  be  encouragement  given  to  sinners  during  the  continuance 
of  this  state  of  trial  to  repent  and  forsake  their  evil  ways,  and  to 
apply  themselves  in  good  earnest  to  the  practice  of  righteousness. 
But  if  a  man,  after  having  been  once  guilty  of  any  wilful,  presump- 
tuous sin,  e.  g.  of  any  one  deliberate  act  of  injustice,  fraud,  violence, 
uncleanness,  &c.,  which  are  committed  in  violation  of  the  gospel 
covenant,  and  against  which,  if  persisted  in,  damnation  is  there  de- 
nounced, could  never  hope  to  be  forgiven,  or  restored  to  the  divine 
favour,  though  he  should  never  so  sincerely  repent  and  become 
entirely  reformed,  and  show  the  most  excellent  dispositions:  this 
doctrine,  under  pretence  of  standing  up  for  the  necessity  of  a  holy 
life,  would  really  be  a  prejudice  to  the  cause  of  virtue ;  since  it  would 
entirely  defeat  the  force  of  all  exhortations  to  repentance,  and 
would  absolutely  discourage  all  endeavours  after  reformation  and 
amendments,  and  tend  to  harden  men  in  sin  and  impenitency. 

Here,  by  the  way,  we  may  observe  the  great  consistency  of  this 
writer,  who  elsewhere  represents  it  as  Uhe  eternal,  immntaDle  voice 
of  reason  and  nature  as  well  as  Scripture,  that  God  will  pardon  sin 
upon  repentance  and  reformation,  and  never  reject  and  cast  off  a 
penitent  returning  sinner,'  and  that  to  deny  this,  would  be  to  deny 
Hhe  mercy  and  goodness  of  God,  and  to  leave  no  rational  ground  of 
hope  or  trust  in  him  from  any  revelation  whatsoever/  pp.  150,  212, 
and  yet  here  represents  the  doctrine  of  pardon  upon  repentance,  as 
a  doctrine  that  gives  the  greatest  encouragement  to  sin  and  wicked* 
ness ;  and  denies  that  any  wilful  sins  committed  against  covenant 
engagements  can  ever  be  remitted ;  and  asserts  that  no  'grace  or 
^avour  of  the  gospel,  or  benefit  by  Christ,  can  ever  be  pleaded  for 
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any  such  sins/  even  though  they  should  be  sincerely  repented  of, 
pp.  171,  172,  &c.  It  is  true,  he  pretends  that  it  doth  not  follow 
from  this,  that  *  repentance  for  such  wilful,  presumptuous  sins  would 
be  of  no  avail,  because  repentance  must  always  have  this  good  ef- 
fect, to  lessen  the  number  of  men's  sins,  and  increase  the  value  of 
their  good  actions,  in  the  day  of  account.'  But  how  can  this  re- 
pentance for  wilful  sins  lessen  the  number  of  men's  sins  in  the  day 
of  account,  if  wilful  sins  are  not  pardonable  upon  repentance,  as  he 
expressly  affirms?  If  such  a  repentance  cannot  procure  the  par- 
don of  the  sins  that  are  repented  of,  how  can  it  procure  the  par- 
don of  other  sins  ?  According  to  the  interpretation  this  writer  pre- 
tends to  give  of  the  text  produced  by  him,  there  could  remain  no 
hope  of  mercy  for  such  persons  though  they  should  repent,  but  a 
'certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment,  and  fiery  indignation/ 
And  then  of  what  avail  their  repentance  for  such  sins  would  be,  or 
how  it  could  *  increase  the  weight  and  value  of  their  good  actions,' 
is  hard  to  see. 

But  I  cannot  help  remarking  on  this  occasion,  that  this  author, 
who  here  pretends  such  a  mighty  concern  for  the  interests  of  prac- 
tical religion,  and  who  seems  so  afraid  of  giving  the  least  encourage- 
ment to  sin  and  wickedness,  that  he  denounces  nothing  but  death 
and  judgment  even  against  all  that  have  been  guilty'  of  any  one 
wilful  sin  committed  under  the  gospel,  though  they  should  after- 
wards be  never  so  thoroughly  reformed ;  this  righteous  author,  who 
is  here  so  zealous  for  strict  rigid  justice  at  the  day  of  judgment, 
elsewhere  thinks  fit  to  make  a  mock  of  hell  and  damnation,  and 
the  perpetuity  of  the  tortnents  of  the  wicked,  and  represents  it  as 
the  invention  of  the  clergy,  to  keep  up  the  awe  of  their  own  author- 
ity, see  pp.  400,  401.  He  makes  tne  eternal  fire  into  which  the 
wicked  shall  then  be  sent,  and  which  is  a  strong  expression  design- 
ed to  convey  to  us  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  greatness  of  the  punish- 
ment and  misery  prepared  for  them,  to  be  nothing  else  but  a  consum- 
ing their  bodies  in  tne  flames  at  the  day  of  judgment:  and  the 
second  death  and  everlasting  destruction  that  shall  befall  them,  to 
be  only  an  utter  abolishing  of  their  being,  body,  and  soul.  So  that 
their  worm  which  dieth  not,  is  a  worm  that  shall  soon  die ;  and 
their  fire  which  shall  not  be  Quenched,  is  a  fire  that  shall  soon  be 
quenched,  and  that  for  ever.  And  all  the  expressions  used  in  Scrip- 
ture in  various  forms  to  signify  the  perpetuity  of  the  punishment 
prepared  for  the  wicked,  signify  no  more  than  that  the  punishment 
which  shall  be  denounced  against  them  in  the  day  of  judgment, 
shall  in  that  day  be  ended  at  once  in  the  utter  extinction  of  their 
being.  And  if  this  were  to  be  all  the  punishment  the  most  obstinate 
and  hardened  sinners  were  to  expect,  that  they  must  first  be  con- 
demned, and  then  immediately  be  consumed  and  annihilated  at  the 
great  day,  and  so  an  utter  immediate  end  be  put  to  all  their  torments 
and  miseries,  I  do  not  see  any  great  matter  of  terror  there  would  be 
in  this  to  afirightmen  from  their  evil  courses  ;  and  am  certain  that 
if  this  were  generally  believed  it  would  take  off  the  greatest  res- 
traint on  men's  impetuous  lusts  and  vices,  and  would  let  loose  the 
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reins  to  all  manner  of  wickedness,  violence^  and  impurity.  To  which 
it  may  be  added,  that  upon  this  scheme  there  is  no  room  for  sup- 
posing different  torments  to  the  wicked  in  proportion  to  the  differ- 
ent aggmvations  of  their  crimes,  since  all  are  alike  to  be  consumed 
and  annihilated.  1  cannot  but  observe  on  this  occasion  that  Celsus 
himself  carries  it  much  farther  than  this  writer.  For  be  saith  that 
the  Christians  are  right  in  this,  that  they  believe  that  those 
that  have  lived  well  shall  be  happy,  but  the  unjust  or  unrighteous 
shall  be  subject  to  eternal  evils,  oi  aviicoc  irafiirav  alu>v(oiQ  nucoic 
trvviKovrai.  And  he  represents  this  as  a  doctrine  in  which  all  man- 
kind are  agreed,  and  from  which  nobody  ought  to  depart.  See 
Origen  contra  Cels.  lib.  8.  p.  409. 

I  shall  take  some  notice  before  I  conclude  of  the  attempt  our 
author  makes  against  the  positive  precepts  of  Christianity.  He  some- 
times pretends  to  prove  that  what  are  usually  called  the  Christian 
sacraments,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  are  not  Christian  insti- 
tutions at  all,  nor  designed  for  standing  ordinances.     And  the  ar- 
gument he  makes  use  of  to  this  purpose  is,  that  the  external  element- 
ary parts  of  these  sacraments  were  in  use  before  as  national  rites, 
usages,  or  customs  among  the  Jews,  and  that  from  thence  it  natur- 
ally follows,  that  they  cannot,  properly  speaking,  be  Christian  insti- 
tutions.    See  p.  104,  &c.  202,  203.     But  that  which  makes  any 
thing  to  be  properly  a  Christian  institution,  is  its  being  instituted 
or  appointed  by  Christ  himself  to  be  observed  in  his  church ;  if 
therefore  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  were  thus  instituted  or  ap- 
pointed by  Christ  himself,  they  are  properly  speaking  Christian  in- 
stitutions.    And  it  doth  not  alter  the  case  whether  we  suppose  them 
with  regard  to  the  outward  elementary  part  of  them  to  have  been 
used  among  the  Jews  before  or  not.     Thus,  e«  g.  let  us  grant  that 
baptism  was  a  rite  of  long  standing  among  the  Jews  in  the  initiation 
of  proselytes  before  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  though  this  author  is 
in  the  wrong  to  affirm  that  no  learned  Christian  ever  denied  it,  for 
I  could  name  him  several  learned  Christians  that  have  denied  this. 
But  I  am  willing  to  grant  that  it  was  used  before  the  time  of  John 
the  Baptist,  and  of  our  Saviour,  in  admitting  proselytes  of  right- 
eousness, who  were  obliged  to  observe  the  whole  law  (for  as  to  the  pro- 
selytes of  the  gate,  they  never  were  admitted  by  baptism,*  thoogh 
this  writer  positively  affirms  they  were,  p.  106.)     But  then  it  must 
be  considered  that  baptism  in  this  case  was  never  used  alone,  but 
as  joined  with  circumcision  and  the  offering  a  sacrifice.     If  there- 
fore Christ  had  used  baptism,  merely  because  it  was  a  Jewish  na- 
tional rite  or  usage,  as  this  writer  pretends,  why  did  he  not  use 
circumcision  for  the  same  reason  in  admitting  proselytes,  since  this 
was  accounted  to  be  no  less  essential,  yea  and  of  greater  importance, 
and  no  man  could  be  a  member  of  that  church  and  polity  without 
being  circumcised?     It  was  not  therefore  merely  because  it  had 
been  used  before  among  the  Jews,  but  because  ou  other  aoconnts 
it  seemed  fit  to  the  divine  wisdom,  that  this  should  be  the  standing 

*  Seo  Selden  de  jure  nat.  &  gent.  lib.  f,  evp,  3. 
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ordinance  of  initiation  under  the  Hew  Testament,  as  circumcisioa 
had  been  under  the  Old.  And  accordingly  Baptism  was  applied 
by  our  Saviour  to  other  and  farther  purposes  than  it  had  been  among 
the  Jews.  And  I  suppose  our  author  will  scarce  pretend  that  they 
were  baptized  before  in  the  name  of  tlie  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  or  that  they  were  baptized  into  the  death  of  Christ. 

With  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper  he  pretends  that  the  Jews  had 
a  rite  of  usage  like  this  at  all  their  common  meals;  and  I  will  grant 
that  it  is  probable  they  usually  had  bread  and  wine  at  their  meals: 
but  what  is  this  to  the  purpose?  Will  he  say  that  they  ever  re- 
ceived  bread  and  wine  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  for  which 
our  Saviour  appointed  it  at  his  last  supper  ?  Was  bread  and  wine 
ever  used  before  among  the  Jews  in  commemoration  of  tlie  sufTeringt 
and  death  oi  Christ  ?  And  whereas  he  tells  us,  that  this  usage  was 
pretty  early  brought  into  the  churches,  in  their  very  large  and  pop* 
ulous  assemblies,  first  at  Corinth,  and  afterwards  at  other  places, 
but  this  was  done  without  any  apostolical  advice  or  authority,  p.  107. 
Nothing  is  plainer,  than  that  they  received  this  ordinance  at  the 
same  time  that  they  received  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  from  the 
apostle  Paul.  From  whose  express  words  it  is  manifest  that  he  de- 
livered it  to  the  Corinthians,  as  a  thing  that  he  had  received  by 
immediate  revelation  from  Christ  himself,  and  as  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  be  observed  in  the  Christian  church  till  the  coming  of 
our  Lord,  and  which  required  great  care  and  reverence,  and  solemni- 
ty, in  order  to  a  right  celebration  of  it. 

The  arguments  he  produceth  against  positive  precepts  in  general 
are  little  more  than  a  confident  asserting  the  very  thnig  that  is  in 
debate  :  As  when  he  saith  it  is  plain,  and  he  may  venture  to  take 
it  as  a  postulatum,  that  all  means  of  God's  appointment  must  have 
a  natural  relation  to^  and  connexion  with  the  end,  8ic.  or  cUe  we 
must  suppose  that  God  is  an  arbitrary  Being,  pp.  201,  413.  For  a 
thing  which  is  in  itself  antecedently  indiiferent,  may  by  divine  ap- 
pointment be  appropriated  to  a  sacred  signification  and  use,  which 
it  would  not  have  had  without  that  designation  and  aptiointment; 
and  then  when  it  hath  by  God's  institution  such  a  signtncation  an- 
nexed to  it,  may  be  highly  useful  to  promote  the  main  ends  of  re- 
ligion. Any  one  that  is  acquainted  with  human  nature  catmot  but 
know  that  the  appointing  outward  signs  and  reprewen  tat  ions  may 
in  some  cases  impress  a  sense  of  a  thing  more  stront^ly  atul  aflect- 
ingly  upon  the  mind.  Special  commemorative  signs  and  nnammn 
set  apart  for  that  purpose,  have  often  been  judged,  by  i\m  wimtni 
nations^  to  be  of  great  use  for  keeping  up  the  remenilirance  of  im- 
portant events.  And  what  ari^uments  can  be  brought  to  nrov«  i^i- 
ther  that  God  himself  cannot  in  consistency  with  bis  mmuttn  and 
goodness  appoint  some  things  of  this  kind  to  be  otjM5rve<J,  or  that 
if  he  did  they  would  be  of  no  use  or  advantage  in  religion  at  mU  ? 

To  apply  this.    The  death  of  Christ  is  representi'^in  th<)  imcrud  ^ 
writings  as  an  event  of  great  importance,  the  uelief  amJ  i'^insiderttiioMj^P 
of  which  is  of  the  highest  use  in  religion :  and  even  thiM  writer  hiMj^F 
self  supposes  the  death  of  Christ  to  be  improvable  Uj  many  valm  ^ 
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and  excellent  purposes,  some  of  which  he  is  pleased  to  mention,  p. 
1 66f  168,  177,  &c.  And  if  so,  then  certainly  it  must  be  of  great  use 
in  practical  religion  frequently  to  commemorate  the  death  of  Christ. 
And  the  more  solemn  that  remembrance  is,  the  mere  likely  it  is  to 
answer  the  end,  and  make  proper  impressions  upon  the  mind.  And 
consequently  an  ordinance,  the  express  design  of  which  is  to  oblige 
us  to  such  a  frequent  and  solemn  remembrance  of  it,  and  to  make 
it  present  to  our  minds  by  sensible  signs  and  representations,  must 
be  highly  useful  for  attaining  and  promoting  the  great  end  of  all 
religion. 

Our  author  makes  the  application  and  attention  of  the  mind,  and 
a  man's  taking  himself  on  from  such  avocations  to  other  business 
and  pleasure  that  would  hinder  his  main  pursuit,  to  be  the  necessary 
means  of  obtaining  the  divme  wisdom  or  true  religion,  p.  421.  And 
if  so,  then  it  must  be  of  great  use  to  have  solemn  seasons  of  recol- 
lection, in  which  men  look  upon  themselves  as  under  an  obligation 
by  divine  appointment  to  apply  themselves  more  particularly  to  re- 
ligious considerations,  which  otherwise  in  the  hurry  of  worldly  bu- 
siness or  pleasures  they  would  be  apt  to  neglect.  For  this  reason 
I  have  always  thought  the  appointment  of  weekly  sabbaths  to  be  a 
wise  constitution  :  and  in  this  view  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per may  be  also  shown  to  be  of  great  use ;  since  when  rightly  attend- 
ed upon  according  to  the  original  design,  it  hath  a  tendency  to  fix 
the  attention  of  our  minds  on  such  considerations  as  must  needs  have 
a  mighty  influence  to  strengthen  and  improve  our  love  to  God,  and 
charity  towards  mankind,  and  to  inspire  us  with  a  deep  sense  of  the 
evil  and  malignity  of  sin.  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  it  en- 
gageth  us  to  frequent  self-examination,  1  Cor.  xi.  28,  which  hath 
a  tendency  to  promote  that  self  acq^uaintance,  which  by  the  author's 
acknowledgment  is  necessary  to  divine  wisdom  and  true  religion. 
And  besides  all  this,  it  must  needs  be  of  great  use  as  it  engagethos 
frequently  to  recognize  the  obligations  of  the  new  covenant  that  was 
ratified  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  to  renew  our  solemn  engage- 
ments to  the  practice  of  true  religion  and  righteousness.  When 
Pliny  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Trajan  represents  the  primitive 
Christians  as  solemnly  binding  themselves  in  their  religious  assem- 
blies, not  to  commit  immoralities,  such  as  thefts,  robberies,  adulte^ 
ies,  falsehood,  and  betraying  their  trust ;  ne  furta,  ne  latrocinia,  ne 
adulteria  committerent,ne  fidem  fallerent,  ne  depositum  appellati  ab- 
negarent;  was  this  a  prejudice  to  their  character!  Or  can  it  be 
thought  that  their  religion  was  the  worse  for  having  an  ordinance 
in  which  they  solemnly  bound  themselves  by  an  obligation,  accono- 
panied  with  sacred  external  rites  or  signs,  to  the  practice  of  all  right- 
eousness and  virtue,  and  to  avoid  vice  and  wickedness  ? 

And  now  it  will  be  easy  to  form  a  judgment  concerning  the 
justness  of  what  our  author  advances  when  speaking  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  religion  of  the  end,  and  the  religion  of  the  means, 
he  saith,  that  the  means  in  this  case  must  be  as  necessary  as  the 
end,  for  otherwise  they  would  be  no  means  at  all,  in  contradistinc* 
tion  to  any  thing  else :  Aud  iVv^l  wwnQcesaary  means  are  fit  only  for 
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an  unnecessary  religion,  mud  tber  that  will  hmve  ihe  one  ought  to 
be  content  with  the  other,  pu  4:20J  When  he  talks  of  unnecesssarv 
means,  the  word  unnecessary  may  adoiit  of  two  significations,  jf 
by  unnecessary  means  he  intends  thius^s  that  are  absolutely  us«^less 
and  insignificant,  it  will  be  easily  acknowledged  that  such  thinga 
are  cood  for  nothing,  and  of  no  adyantage  in  relii^ion ;  but  such  are 
not  the  Christian  institutions,  which  rightly  consi<lereil,  and  observed 
according  to  the  original  appointment,  are  of  great  and  manifold  use* 
But  if  by  calling  them  unnecessary,  he  means  that  they  are  not  as 
necessary  as  the  end  itself,  and  that  it  is  possible  the  end  may  be 
obtained  without  them,  then  in  this  sense  means  may  not  be  u\)so« 
lately  necessary,  and  yet  may  be  of  considerable  use.  And  if  they 
can  be  shown  to  be  very  useful  in  the  original  design  and  ap|H>inU 
ment,  and  that  they  were  prescribed  by  the  Author  of  our  religion, 
that  in  the  use  of  them  the  great  ends  of  religion  might  be  promoted  ; 
to  discard  or  neglect  them  under  pretence  of  their  not  beinv:  ubso* 
lutely  necessary  would  be  a  very  wrong  conduct,  and  would  show 
both  folly  and  disobedience.  Our  author  is  pleased  often  to  talk 
of  mechanical  means  of  grace,  mechanical  agency  of  the  Spirit,  and 
the  conveyance  of  grace,  ex  opere  operato,  and  he  repreiientM  thoio 
that  think  themselves  obliged  to  attend  upon  those  instituted  mouna 
as  expecting  that  they  would  operate  physically  upon  them  liko 
medicines  upon  the  blood  and  humours ;  but  without  having  rocourNe 
to  any  such  absurd  suppositions,  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  if  divine 
assistances  be  necessary  to  our  making  a  proficiency  in  tlui  know- 
ledge and  practice  of  true  religion,  as  this  writer  himself  seometh 
sometimes  to  grant,  then,  on  supposition  that  God  huth  inHlituted 
ordinances  to  engage  us  to  a  solemn  recollection  and  renieinbrance 
of  such  things  as  are  of  great  importance  in  religion,  and  to  bu  of 
use  in  strengthening,  exciting,  and  enlarging  good  oiiectiotm  und 
dispositions  in  our  souls,  those  that  from  a  regard  to  his  institutions 
ana  in  obedience  to  his  authority  are  careful  in  their  attendance  upon 
them,  and  endeavour  to  observe  them  in  a  proper  manner  according 
to  the  original  appointment  and  design,  may  more  justly  expect  the 
divine  assistances  and  influences  in  the  use  of  those  meanii,  than 
they  that  allow  themselves  in  the  habitual  neglect,  much  more  in 
the  contempt  of  them. 

There  is  one  objection  more  which  I  shall  here  take  some  notico 
ofy  because  the  author  makes  a'great  flourish  with  it,  to  show  that 
there  is  no  certainty  in  revealed  religion,  and  that  is  drawn  from  the 
differences  there  are  among  Christians,  with  relation  to  the  articles 
of  their  faith.  He  sets  out  with  great  pomp  in  the  beginning  of  his 
book  with  giving  us  a  catalogue  of  doctrines  of  revealed  n^liiiion  in 
which  Christians  differ,  and  those  the  most  learned,  im[>artiul,  and 
diligent  inquirers.  From  whence  he  argues  that  the  Scriptures  are 
uncertain  and  obscure,  and  that  there  can  be  no  ini[K>rtiint  or  U%\\' 
damental  doctrines  in  revealed  religion,  and  no  dc't(;iininat<;  ^w^m  in 
which  they  are  to  be  taken  :  that  there  are  an  many  different  Hchcmcs 
of  revealed  religion  as  there  are  men  ;  anrl  that  it  is  not  one  religion^ 
Imt  a  vast  number  of  religions  :   and  he  thinks  it  is  strauige  tlu ' 
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God  should  reveal  a  religion  as  of  any  necessity  or  use  to  mankind, 
which  may  be  taken  in  as  many  different  senses  as  there  are  differ- 
ent capacities,  apprehensions,  and  ways  of  thinking  among  men. 
see  pp.  15 — 19,  95,  96.  and  he  returns  to  it  again  at  the  latter  end 
of  his  book,  pp.  443,  444. 

But  if  there  were  any  thing  in  this  way  of  arguing,  it  might  be 
equally  turned  against  natural  religion,  and  even  against  the  com- 
mon  principles  of  sense  and  reason,  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  to 
be  depended  upon  either  in  religion  or  any  thing  else.  For  though 
this  writer  takes  upon  him  to  affirm  that  the  religion  of  nature  has 
been  always  the  same,  and  must  for  ever  be  alike  apprehended  by 
the  understandings  of  all  mankind,  as  soon  as  it  comes  to  be  fairly 
proposed  and  considered,  p.  94.  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  as  large  a  catalogue  might  be  easily  produced  of  differences  in 
doctrines  relating  to  natural  religion,  as  what  he  hath  been  pleased 
to  give  us  with  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  revelation  ;  and  that  among 
persons  that  pretend  to  impartial  inquiry,  and  some  of  whom  have 
appeared  to  be  pei^ons  of  sobriety,  benevolence,  and  all  the  social 
virtues,  as  he  expresseth  it.  And  yet  it  doth  not  follow  either  that 
there  are  no  important  and  fundamental  doctrines  in  natural  reli- 
gion, or  that  there  is  no  determinate  sense  in  which  those  doctrines 
are  to  be  taken.  Our  author  himself  furnisheth  us  with  some  in- 
stances of  this  kind.  He  argueth  at  some  length  against  some  per- 
sons who,  he  tells  us,  look  upon  themselves  to  be  great  philosophers 
and  very  wise  men ;  and  whom  he  himself  acknowledgeth  to  be  men 
of  parts,  and  subtlety  in  speculation,  who  yet  deny  man's  free  agen- 
cy, and  introduce  an  universal  fatalism  and  necessity  in  all  actions. 
lie  also  asserteth  the  obligation  of  the  duty  of  prayer,  which  he 
seemeth  to  regard  as  an  important  duty  of  natural  religion  against 
some  in  this  age  who  deny  it.  And  he  tells  us,  that  many  great 
and  celebrated  philosophers,  persons  that  are  above  the  gross  ignor- 
ance of  the  common  herd,  have  maintained,  that  the  world  is  govern- 
ed by  certain  inherent  powers  and  properties  communicated  to  it 
in  the  beginning,  without  the  continual  presence,  influence,  and 
operation  of  the  first  cause  upon  it.  This  he  represents  as  a  phil- 
osophical scheme  of  natural  atheism,  the  parent  of  moral  atheism, 
and  argues  strenuously  against  it :  see  from  p.  179,  to  p.  197.  These 
then  by  his  own  acknowledgment  are  instances  of  differences  relat- 
ing to  matters  of  great  importance  in  natui*al  religion,  and  yet  be 
will  not  allow  that  men's  differing  about  them  is  any  proof  of  their 
being  uncertain  and  obscure  or  of  no  use ;  for  he  expressly  declares 
them  to  be  matters  of  infinite  consequence  to  mankind. 

It  is  as  true  in  points  of  natural  religion  as  in  revealed,  that  where 
men  do  profess  to  agree  in  the  doctrines,  they  often  differ  in  the  man- 
ner of  explaining  them,  and  in  some  or  other  of  the  ideas  they  form 
concerning  them.  *  From  whence  it  would  follow  according  to  our 

•  There  are  perhaps  hardli^  any  two  thinking  men  that  exactly  agree  in  all  the  ide» 

rt»ey  form  concerning  the  divine  nature,  attributes,  ond  providence.     But  it  wooM  be 

ibolish  to  pretend  that  they  do  not  agree  in  believing  and  acknowledging  the  beii^i 

tributet,  and  proridence  of  God,  because  they  do  not  agree  in  aU  the  ideas  they  fom 

Qceming  them.    And  yet  thus  it  is  that  this  writer  argues  in  order  to  xnagnify  thi 
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ihor's  manner  of  arguing,  that  there  are  as  many  different  schemes 
natural  religion  as  there  are  men ;  that  there  is  no  determinate 
ise  in  which  its  doctrines  and  principles  are  to  be  taken ;  and  that 
;re  is  no  natural  religion  at  all,  because  God  would  not  ^ve  a 
igion  as  of  any  use  to  mankind  that  is  capable  of  being  taken  in 
many  different  senses.  Though  how  this  could  be  prevented  ex- 
pt  God  should  miraculously  convey  the  same  ideas  to  all  men,  and 
once  remove  all  their  prejudices  and  prepossessions,  and  heal  all 
iir  vices  and  wrong  affections  of  mind,  is  hard  to  conceive.  A  no- 
i  sceptic  Sextus  Enipiricus,  makes  use  of  this  very  argument  of 
s  author  to  show  that  there  is  no  certainty  to  be  depended  upon 
th  respect  to  the  being  of  a  God,  a  providence,  and  the  moral  dif- 
ences  of  good  and  evil.  See  the  third  book  of  his  hypotyposes. 
But  the  truth  is,  the  argument,  whether  with  regard  to  natural 
revealed  religion,  is  weak  and  fallacious.  It  doth  not  follow  that 
y  thing  is  uncertain  or  obscure,  or  of  no  consequence,  merely  be- 
use  persons  pretending  to  learning  and  impartial  inquiry  differ 
out  it.  If  a  doctrine  comes  to  me  confirmea  with  good  evidence 
d  sufficient  proof,  I  am  not  to  think  worse  of  it  either  with  regard 
its  truth  or  importance,  because  another  man  that  professeth  to 
an  honest  impartial  inquirer  denies  or  doubts  of  it.  For  the 
uses  of  men's  different  apprehensions  lie  very  deep ;  and  it  is  hard 
know  who  is  an  impartial  unprejudiced  inquirer.  This  is  a  thing 
at  we  cannot  properly  judge  of.  There  are  often  some  unobserved 
ejudices,  some  secret  wrong  turns  and  affections  of  mind,  which 
nder  those  from  a  right  discernment  of  truth  in  particular  in- 
uices,  that  are  otherwise  sober,  honest,  and  diligent.  We  inustform 
ir  own  judgments  concerning  any  doctrine  according  to  the  evi- 
nce that  ariseth  to  us  upon  the  best  inquiry  we  are  able  to  make : 
id  if  it  appeareth  to  be  well  founded  in  reason  or  revelation,  this 
tght  to  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  our  own  minds,  and  to  influence  and 
gulate  our  own  practice.  And  we  may  also,  according  to  the 
Dse  we  may  have  of  its  importance,  use  all  proper  endeavours  in 
fair  way  to  convince  and  satisfy  others  too,  and  to  oppose  the 
tntrary  errors.  At  the  same  time  we  ought  to  exercise  great  cha- 
ty  towards  those  that  have  the  appearance  of  serious  inquirers, 
id  who  seem  to  have  a  real  love  of  truth  and  goodness,  however 
eatly  we  may  think  them  to  be  mistaken.  But  there  are  some 
arsons  concerning  whom  it  may  be  said,  without  any  breach  of 
larity,  that  their  behaviour  is  such  as  plainly  discovereth  the  bad 
mper  of  their  minds,  and  that  they  are  not  in  a  proper  disposition 
r  seeking  out  truth.  And  I  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
I  author  that  hath  taken  less  care  to  preserve  the  appearances  of 
candid,  a  serious,  and  unprejudiced  inquiry,  than  this  gentleman 
at  is  pleased  to  assume  the  character  of  the  moral  philosopher. 

lerencet  about  the  doctrines  of  reTelation.    But  it  doth  not  follow  with  nfud  to  lu- 
lled any  more  than  it  doth  with  regard  to  natural  religion,  tiiil  no.tirvd 
ree  in  any  of  its  doctrines  or  principles,  because  they  may  happWkJ 
MM  concerning  something  or  other  relating  to  those  doetrin«f* 
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Towards  the  end  of  his  book  he  breaks  forth  into  a  large  enco- 
mium on  moral  philosophy  or  divine  wisdom,  and  the  proper  means 
of  attaining  to  it.  His  geneml  design  in  this  is  obvious,  which  is  to 
direct  men  to  seek  the  knowledge  of  true  religion  by  contemplating 
the  heavens,  the  earth,  themselves,  and  brute  creatures,  in  opposition 
to  their  learning  it  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  No  man  will  deny 
that  it  is  very  useful,  and  a  duty,  to  consider  the  discoveries  that 
are  made  to  us  of  the  divine  glory  and  perfections  in  the  frame  of 
nature,  in  the  works  of  creation  and  providence,  and  in  the  consti- 
tution of  our  own  bodies  and  minds.  And  a  much  greater  progress 
hath  been  made  in  all  these  ways  of  obtaining  knowledge  by  Uiose 
that  have  the  advantage  of  divine  revelation,  than  was  ever  made 
by  any  that  had  no  other  way  of  instruction  than  what  this  writer 
proposeth.  Revelation  doth  not  at  all  hinder,  but  promotes  such 
mquiries  :  it  doth  not  discourage  but  assists  and  improves  the  exer- 
cise of  cool  impartial  reason :  and  at  the  same  time  that  it  excites 
and  engages  us  to  make  use  of  all  the  light  of  nature  and  reason,  it 
opens  and  enlarges  our  views  by  giving  us  a  more  clear  and  certain 
discovery  of  several  things  which  it  is  of  importance  for  us  to  know, 
and  which  either  we  could  not  have  known  at  all,  or  not  with  such 
satisfying  clearness  and  certainty  as  we  can  do  by  that  assistance. 
Our  author  talks  in  magnificent  terms  of  a  man's  '  conversing  with 
God,  and  deriving  communications  of  light  and  knowledge  from 
the  eternal  Father  and  Fountain  of  it,  and  hearing  the  clear  and 
intelligible  voice  of  his  Maker  and  Former  speaking  to  his  silent, 
undisturbed,  attentive  reason.'  But  though  a  man  that  earnestly  im- 
plores the  assistance  of  the  Father  of  Lights,  and  with  a  humble  and 
teachable  mind  gladly  makes  use  of  the  advantages  of  reason  and  reve- 
lation which  God  hath  put  into  his  hands,  and  is  ready  to  practise  as 
far  as  he  knows,  may  upon  good  grounds  hope  for  God's  gracious 
guidance  and  assistance  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  lead  him  to  truehap- 

Einess;  yet  if,  besides  the  common  light  of  nature  and  reason,  God  has 
een  pleased  to  favor  uswithfartherdiscoveriesof  great  importance  by 
a  more  extraordinary  revelation,  those,  that  under  pretence  of  heark- 
ening to  their  own  reason  obstinately  reject  this  revelation,  though 
confirmed  with  all  the  evidence  that  can  reasonably  be  desired  in 
such  a  case,  and  shut  their  eyes  against  the  heavenly  light,  cannot 
justly  expect  God's  gracious  communications  ;  but  rather  have  rea- 
son to  be  afraid  that  he  will  give  them  up  to  the  hardness  of  their 
own  hearts,  and  will  call  them  to  a  severe  account  for  their  obstinate 
unbelief  and  disobedience  hereafter.     It  is  certain  that  the  gospel 

E renounces  a  very  severe  sentence  against  those  to  whom  it  is  made 
nown,  and  who  yet  reject  the  evidence;  and  warrants  us  to  con- 
clude, that  their  infidelity  is  owing  to  very  criminal  causes,  and  bad 
dispositions  of  mind  ;  and  that  their  danger  is  very  great,  and  their 
condemnation  shall  be  aggravated.  It  highly  concerns  this  author 
to  consider  this,  who  pretends  to  own  the  great  usefulness  of  reve- 
lation in  aid  of  human  reason  in  the  present  corrupt  state  of  human 
nature,  and  yet  useth  his  utmost  endeavour  to  expose  it  to  the  derision 
•nd  contempt  of  mankind.     I  heartily  wish  him  a  better  temper  of 
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mindy  and  that  he  would  seriously  reflect,  if  it  he  not  yet  too  latCi 
on  his  great  guilt  and  danger.  I  am  sorry  there  is  so  much  reason 
to  fear  that  he  is  incorrigibly  hardened  in  his  infidelity.  For  he 
bath  plainly  enouu;h  let  us  know  that  if  he  had  lived  in  Ihe  time  of 
our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  and  had  been  an  eye-witness  to  all  the 
glorious  miracles  that  were  then  wrought,  and  all  the  extraordinary 
powers  and  gifls  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  gave  such  an  illustrious 
attestation  to  the  gospel  revelation,  this  would  have  had  no  influ- 
ence upon  him,  since  he  will  not  allow  these  to  have  been  any  proofs 
at  all.  On  others  I  trust  they  will  still  have  their  designed  effect. 
I  have  fairly  examined  whatsoever  he  hath  offered  that  hath  any 
appearance  of  reason,  and  many  things  that  are  little  better  than 
downright  misrepresentation  and  abuse.  I  am  satisfied  that  if 
reason  and  argument  be  fairly  attended  to  with  that  seriousness  and 
impartiality  that  becometh  the  weight  and  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, our  holy  religion  hath  nothing  to  fear  from  the  attacks  of  its 
most  subtle  and  malicious  adversaries.  God  grant  that  those  that 
profess  to  believe  it  may  be  careful  to  adorn  their  profession  by  all 
the  fruits  of  piety,  charity,  purity,  and  the  heavenly  mind  and  life, 
which  it  is  the  manifest  design  and  tendency  of  its  excellent  doc-> 
trines  and  precepts  to  promote. 
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Thr  author  of  *The  Moral  Philosopher/  who  honours  himself 
with  the  title  of  Philalethes,  a  lover  of  truth,  has  been  pleased  to 
publish  another  book,  which  he  calls  *  the  second  volume  of  the 
Moral  Philosopher,  or  a  Farther  Vindication  of  Moral  Truth  and 
Reason/  And  he  solemnly  declares  as  he  had  done  before,  that, 
'he  had  no  other  view  or  aim  in  writing  his  book,  but  to  serve  and 
promote  the  cause  of  truth,  peace,  and  righteousness,  and  to  sepa- 
rate the  true  religion  from  that  of  superstition,  which  has  always 
E roved  the  bane  and  destruction  of  it,'  p.  10.  It  is  well  we  have 
is  own  word  for  this,  or  else,  from  his  manner  of  writing,  no  man 
would  have  suspected  it  to  be  so.  If  he  really  intended  to  be  an 
advocate  for  truth  and  religion,  he  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  un- 
bappy  advocates  that  ever  appeared,  since  the  methods  he  makes 
Use  of  are  fit  only  to  serve  error  and  imposture ;  and  are  enough  to 
disgrace  the  best  cause  in  the  world. 

He  had  in  his  former  book  declared,  that  if  any  man  made  re- 
prisals upon  him  in  his  controversy,  he  would  cheerfully  submit  to 
he  keenest  revenges  of  truth  and  reason,  and  be  always  ready  to 
»wn  the  ^reat  advantage  and  honour  of  being  thus  conquered. 
knd  that  if  in  attempting  to  serve  the  cause  of  virtue  and  true  reli* 
^on  he  has  missed  nis  aim,  he  has  put  it  in  the  power  of  his  ad- 
versary, by  setting  him  right,  to  lay  him  under  the  strongest  obli- 
^tions  of  gratitude  and  respect.*  I  endeavoured  to  answer  his 
nvitation,  and  by  detecting  his  mistakes  and  misrepresentations, 
^ve  him  an  opportunity  of  rectifying  them.  But  this,  instead  of 
ngaging  his  acknowledgments,  has  only  raised  his  indignation. 
i.nd  he  seems  resolved  to  let  the  world  see  what  a  dangerous  thing 
t  is  to  presume  to  contradict  a  writer  of  his  importance.  Though 
le  appears  to  be  mightily  displeased  with  any  that  suppose  the 
ipostles  or  prophets  to  have  been  under  an  infallible  guidance,  he 
lets  as  if  he  thought  he  had  the  privilege  of  infallibility  in  his  own 
>erson.  I  do  not  find  that  he  has  acknowledged  or  retracted  any  one 
nistake,  throughout  his  whole  book,  though  several  of  them  are  so 
pross  that  it  is  impossible  to  defend  them.  When  he  is  most 
pressed,  the  way  he  takes  to  justify  himself,  is,  to  persist  in  what 
le  had  advanced,  and  assert  it  with  greater  confidence  than  be- 
bre ;  at  the  same  time  assuring  his  reader,  that  I  had  not  said 
>ne  word  to  the  purpose;  and  that  all  that  was  offered  against 
bim  was  mere  impertinent  declamation  and  harangue.  And  to  this 
[le  usually  adds  a  most  fearful  outcry  against  systems  and  school- 
Jivinity.     When  he  has  nothing  else  to  say  in  answer  to  an  argu- 
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incnt,  it  is  but  calling  it  systematical,  and  this  must  pass  for  effec- 
tual confutation  of  it.  And  I  believe  the  world  will  do  him  the 
justice  to  acquit  him  of  the  charge  of  being  a  systematical  writer, 
since  it  does  not  appear  either  from  his  former  book  or  from  this, 
that  he  has  any  consistent  scheme  of  principles  at  all. 

The  reader  cannot  but  observe,  that  though  this  author  allows 
himself  an  unbounded  liberty  with  the  characters  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent persons,  yet  he  shows  an  extreme  sensibility  with  regard 
to  his  own.     He  sometimes  complains  heavily,  as  if  I  had  used 
him  very  ill ;  though  I  know  no  instance  in  which  I  have  done  so, 
except  by  detecting  his  misrepresentations,  laying  open  the  injus- 
tice and  falsehood  of  his  aspersions,  and  showing  the  weakness  of 
his  reasonings.    This  I  was  obliged  to  do  in  my  former  book,  and 
I  have  had  farther  occasion  to  do  it  in  this.     If  this  tends  to  ex- 
pose him,  (and  who  can  answer  such  a  writer  without  thus  expos- 
mg  him  ?)  it  is  what  he  has  drawn  upon  himself,  and  to  himadf 
alone  he  is  obliged  for  it.     But  as  to  his  invectives  against  me, 
and  the  little  flirts  of  low  buffoonery,   which   run  through  hii 
whole  performance,  and  which  would  have  opened  a  large  field 
for  ridicule,  if  1  had  been  disposed  to  take  that  advantace  agaiut 
him,  the  reader  will  find  I  have  for  the  most  part  passed  them  by 
without  taking  the  least  notice  of  them.     And,  indeed,  I  thinks 
man  can  scarce  be  reduced  to  more  miserable  circumstances,  as  a 
writer,  than  to  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  such  meannesses  as 
these  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  methods  he  could  have 
taken  to  expose  himself  and  the  cause  he  contends  for. 

I  have  taken  no  particular  notice  of  his  preface,  which  is  only 
a  heap  of  loose  rambling   reflections  on  superstition,  the  ckrgff 
supernatural  doctrines^  the   proof  from  miracles^  placing   leligMRi 
upon  authority f  spiritual  scholasticism,  and  Biblical  infalKhMif* 
Tnese  things  he   frequently  repeats   in  his  book,   where    I  have 
considered  them  as  far  as  is  necessary.     Nor  have  I  entered  oft 
a  distinct  examination  of  his  long  letter  to  Eusebius,  which  I 
doubt  not  that  learned  writer,  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  will  call 
him  to  an  account  for,  though  there  is  very  little  in  it  but  what 
he  said  before.     I  shall  not  detain  the  reader  any  longer  here,  bat 
refer  him  for  farther  remarks  on  the  author's  management  of  hit 
subject  to  the  introduction  ;  in  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  olm- 1' 
ate  some  general  charges  he  advances  against  me ;  and  have  laid  la 
together  several  things  which  lie  scattered  here  and  there  throoeii- 
out  his  book,  and  cannot  well  be  reduced  to  any  particular  head  of 
argument. 

1  shall  only  add,  that  I  have  endeavoured  all  along  so  to  order 
my  answer  to  him,  that  it  may  have  something  in  it  worth  readio& 
and  which  may  be  of  general  use ;  which  a  bare  defence  of  mysv 
against  his  misrepresentations  would  hardly  have  been. 
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author  is  pleased  to  begin  his  introduction  with  blaming  me 
iving  written  '  a  large  b(K)k  in  defence  of  Christianity  and  reve- 
ls without  so  much  as  letting  people  know  what  I  mean  by 
ords^  what  this  revelation  is^  or  what  its  peculiar  doctrines  and 
»  are/    This  is  an  odd  complaint  from  an  author  who  himself 

in  a  perpetual  confusion  concerning  Christianity,  revelation, 
n  and  moral  truth,  and  fitness.  He  had  in  his  former  book 
:ed  the  great  usefulness  of  revelation  in  aid  of  human  reason 
3  present  corrupt  state  of  mankind.     And  he  continues  some-. 

to  express  himself  after  the  same  manner.  But  it  is  no  easy 
T  to  know  what  he  intends  by  that  revelation,  the  usefulness 
lich  he  pretends  to  acknowledge.  By  ^  divine  revelation'  he 
s  frequently  to  understand  no  more  than  the  discovery  of  truth 
3  mind  in  whatsoever  way  it  is  made  known,  even  though  it  be 
man's  own  study  and  application  in  the  ordinary  use  of  his 
al  faculties.  He  declares  that  reason  itself  is  a '  natural  revela- 
from  God  to  man,  and  the  revival  or  recovery  of  lost  or  neg- 
I  truth  may  be  called  a  particular  revelation,  or  extraordinary 
Testation  of  divine  truth,  nowever  a  man  received  or  came  by  it, 
tier  by  the  strength  and  superiority  of  his  own  natural  faculties, 
any  more  immediate  supernatural  illumination,'  pp.  25, 26,  see 
)p.  12,  13,  44.  But  how  to  reconcile  this  sense  of  divine  rev- 
n  with  other  passages  in  his  book  is  hard  to  see.  He  represents 
ucius,  Zoroaster,  Plato,  Socrates,  and  the  greatest  moralists  of 
eathen  world,  as  having  been  without '  the  light  of  revelation  ;* 
that  hence  it  was,  that  their  *  best  systems  of  morality'  were 
1  with  '  many  gross  absurdities/  And  he  represents  the  grelit 
vantage  those  nations  labour  under  that '  never  had  the  benefit 
relation ;'  among  whom  he  reckons  the  Indians  and  Chinese ; 
that  therefore  none  of  them  ^  could  ever  draw  up  as  good  a 
m  of  natural  religion  as  a  Christian.'  See  Mor.  Phil.  vol.  i. 
44,  145.  But  if  by  revelation  he  meant,  according  to  the 
n  he  now  frequently  gives  us  of  it,  any  discovery  or  manifesta- 
of  moral  truth,  even  when  acquired  by  men^s  own  study  and 
cation  in  the  natural  use  of  their  faculties ;  or  as  he  had  ex- 
ed  it  in  his  former  book,  any  '  rational,  moral  truth,  that  must 
ir  as  such  to  the  mind  or  understanding  of  man,  as  soon  as  it 
s  to  be  fairly  proposed  under  its  proper  evidence;'  see  vol.  i. 
3 ;  I  do  not  see  now  he  can  consistently  say,  that  Socrates, 
ucius,  &c.  and  the  greatest  heathen  moral\Blav{eTem\.\iwA.\N\^ 
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light  of  revelation,  or  that  the  Chinese,  &c.  never  had  the  benefit 
of  revelation.  For  will  he  say,  that  none  of  them  had  any  discovery 
or  man  Testation  of  rational  moral  truth  ever  made  to  them  in  anv 
way  whatsoever,  no,  not  so  much  as  in  the  natural  exercise  of  their 
own  faculties  ?  But  it  seems  our  moral  philosopher  has  the  privilege 
of  varying  the  signification  of  words,  just  as  it  best  suits  his  present 
convenience.  And  if  his  answerers  happen  to  take  them  in  one 
sense,  he  can  easily  produce  some  passages  or  other  in  his  book  to 
show  that  he  takes  them  in  another  sense,  and  then  insult  them  for 
not  understanding:  him. 

The  reader  might  perhaps  think  there  was  reason  to  complain  of 
such  a  conduct.  But  he  very  dexterously  turns  the  charge  upon 
his  adversaries.  He,  it  seems,  needs  not  particularly  explain  what 
he  means  by  revelation,  though  he  takes  the  word  in  a  very  unusual 
and  ambiguous  sense;  but  they  must  explain  what  they  mean  by 
the  revelation  they  contend  for,  though  they  take  it  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  word,  and  in  which  it  has  been  always  taken  in  this 
controversy.  He  can  call  himself  a  Christian,  and  intend  a  quite  dif- 
ferent thing  from  what  the  rest  of  the  world  understand  by  it,  and  yet 
must  be  thought  to  speak  clearly  and  intelligibly,  without  explain- 
ing himself  more  particularly ;  but  he  has  a  right  to  insist  upon  it| 
that  his  answerers  should  tell  him  what  they  mean  by  Christianity. 
And  if,  to  satisfy  him,  I  should  tell  him  what  he  knew  well  enough 
before,  that  by  Christianity  I  understand  those  doctrines  and  laws 
which  were  taught  and  delivered  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and 
which,  there  is  good  ground  to  believe,  were  originally  given  in  a 
way  of  extraordinary  communication  from  God  himseli ;  and  that| 
therefore,  I  think  myself  obliged  to  regard  them,  not  merely  as  the 
product  of  human  fallible  wisdom  and  reason,  or  as  the  dictates  of 
philosophers  and  moralists,  but  as  the  doctrines  and  laws  of  God, 
and  to  be  received  and  submitted  to  as  of  divine  authority.  This 
will  not  content  this  writer,  except  I  let  him  know  what  the  sevenil 
doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity  are.  I  must  be  obliged  to  give 
him  a  particular  catalogue  of  all  the  articles  of  religion  whicn  I 
believe,  and  of  all  the  duties  which  I  look  upon  myself  obliged  to 
practise.  And  if  I  should  do  this,  he  might  probably  call  it  preach- 
ing, which,  with  him,  is  enough  to  discredit  the  best  discourse  in 
the  world ;  or  compare  me,  as  he  is  sometimes  pleased  to  do,  to  a 
child  saying  his  catechism. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  is  so  kind  as  to  tell  the  world,  what  is  not 
that  faith  I  contend  for.  It  is  not  that  'grand  essential  article  of 
all  religious  faith,  that  God  is,  and  that  he  is  the  rewarder  of  them 
that  diligently  seek  him.  The  filial  love  and  fear  of  God,  and  the 
brotherly  love  of  mankind,  grounded  upon  the  firm  belief  qf  all  the 
divine  perfections,  and  particularly  a  trust  in  God,  as  the  rewarder 
of  good,  and  punisher  of  bad  men ;'  this,  he  says,  is  no  part  of  that 
faith  which  I  oppose  to  infidelity,  nor  has  my  anti-infidel  faith  any 
relation  to  it  or  connexion  with  it.  This  is  very  strange.  That  a 
an  should  believe  the  Scriptures  to  be  a  divine  revelation,  where 

these  thing^i  avc  mo?>l  cWt\^  «k.uv\  UxW^j  x^N^^^Lfed^most  strongly 
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established,  and  most  pathetically  enforced ;  and  yet  this,  his  belief 
of  the  Scriptures,  have  no  relation  to  or  connexion  with  the  belief 
or  practice  of  those  things  which  are  there  so  expressly  taught  and 
enjoined.  But  our  author  presumes  that  a  man  may  have  this 
faith,  and  yet  be,  in  my  opinion,  'an  infidel,  an  enemy  to  religion, 
and  a  wicked  opposer  of  revelation,'  p.  2.  I  must  own,  that  it  is  ray 
opinion,  there  are  very  few  that  really  believe  and  practise  according 
to  the  faith  he  here  describes,  taken  in  its  just  extent,  that  are 
enemies  to  the  Scripture  revelation.  But  it  hath  often  been  observed, 
that  many  of  the  enemies  of  revelation  screen  themselves  under  the 
pretence  of  standing  up  for  natural  religion,  who,  at  the  same  time, 
when  they  have  come  to  explain  themselves,  it  hath  appeared  that 
they  have  been  for  subverting  some  of  the  main  principles  and  obli- 
gations of  it.  And  this  writer  must  pardon  me,  if  I  cannot  think 
him  any  great  friend  to  the  faith  and  practice  which  he  here  de- 
scribes, who  uses  his  utmost  endeavor,  and  that  with  all  the  arts  of 
misrepresentation  and  calumny,  to  expose  the  Scriptures  to  the 
ridicule  and  contempt  of  mankind.  The  effect  of  which  would  be 
mightily  to  weaken  the  force  of  those  principles  and  duties  among 
the  people.  One  of  those  principles,  as  he  himself  here  represents 
them,  is,  that  *  God  is  the  punisher  of  wicked  men  ;  and  yet,  if  we 
may  judge  from  several  passages,  both  in  his  former  book  and  in 
this,  if  he  came  to  explain  himself,  he  would  so  manage  the  doctrine 
of  future  punishments,  as  to  set  wicked  men,  in  a  great  measure, 
free  from  those  terrors  which  the  representation  made  of  them  in 
the  gospel  tends  to  inspire  them  with. 

The  general  account  of  his  faith  he  seems  wonderfully  to  value 
himself  upon  ;  for  he  repeats  it  in  his  preface,  and  in  several  parts 
of  his  book.  But  there  is  no  mighty  thing  in  this  for  any  man  to 
boast  of,  as  if  he  was  bringing  some  important  discovery  to  man- 
kind. It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  talk  in  this  general 
way,  and  is  of  little  use  and  gives  little  direction  either  in  doctrines 
or  morals.  Yet  this  loose  and  general  account  of  religion  is,  I  sup- 
pose, to  serve  instead  of  Scripture,  and  must  be  of  greater  use  to 
instruct  the  people  in  religion  and  morals,  and  to  engage  them  to 
the  performance  of  their  duty,  than  the  excellent  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  holy  writ,  whereby  we  are  particularly  instructed  what 
we  are  to  believe,  and  what  we  are  to  practise,  and  have  our 
duty  enforced  upon  us  with  the  most  powerful  and  important 
motives. 

He  next  goes  on  to  inform  the  reader,  what  that  faith  is  which  I 
contend  for,  and  which  I  would  declare  to  be  '  necessary  and  fun- 
damental to  Christianity,  if  I  had  but  the  courage  and  honenty  to 
speak  out,'  and  that  is,  a  '  fiiin  and  indubitable  persuasion  that  i}w 
whole  Jewish  and  Christian  history  contained  in  the  books  of  l\w 
Old  and  New  Testament  is  infallible,  and  certainly  true,  CKppfMnlly 
that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  prophecy,  miracles,  ^hoAtfi,  »i|i|ih 
ritions,  and  other  supernatural  and  superrational  far  t«i/  p.  'J?      I  iIm  ^^ 
not  know  what  business  he  has  here  to  hrin^  in  ^fionftt  uud  h\\u<i|a^B 
ritions,  except  tbtit  he  thought  it  would  inuk*-  w  xv\\^  u\\\\\y\  t\\\ 
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in  the  ears  of  some  persons.  However,  he  lets  us  plainly  know, 
that  the  Scripture  miracles  and  prophecy  have  the  same  weight  in 
his  esteem  as  the  stories  of  ghosts  and  apparitions^  which  I  presume 
are  of  no  great  credit  with  him.  But  he  adds,  that  *  since  the 
historians  in  all  this  were  immediately  inspired,  and  so  far  under 
the  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  tney  could  not  err,  to  doubt, 
or  to  reject  any  part  of  it,  would  be  to  reject  the  whole,  and  over- 
turn all  revelation.'  This,  he  says,  he  takes  to  be  the  faith  which 
I  oppose  to  infidelity,  and  that  every  man  that  does  not  believe  all 
this,  I  account  an  infidel.  Now  to  satisfy  him  that  I  am  not  quite 
so  narrow  as  he  takes  me  to  be,  I  will  tell  him,  that  if  any  man 
should  be  of  opinion  that  in  some  facts  related  in  the  sacred 
Writings  there  are  mistakes,  whether  owing  to  the  negligence  of 
transcribers,  or  even  in  some  smaller  instances  to  inadvertencies  or 
forgetfulness  of  the  original  historians,  or  if  he  should  doubt  of 
some  particular  books  belonging  to  the  sacred  canon,  though  I 
should  think  him  mistaken,  yet  if  at  the  same  time  he  believed  tlie 
fidetity  of  the  sacred  historians,  and  the  truth  and  certainty  of  all 
the  main  facts  whereby  the  Christian  revelation  was  attested,  and 
did  accordingly  receive  the  doctrines  and  laws  there  taught  and 
enjoined  as  a  revelation  from  God,  and  consequently  as  of  divioe 
authority ;  I  would  be  far  from  bmnding  him  as  an  infidel  or  an 
enemy  to  Divine  Revelation.  But  if  a  man  should  declare  that  we 
have  no  proof  that  the  main  facts  whereby  the  Scripture  was  at- 
tested, were  really  done ;  or  that  if  they  were  done,  they  can  furnish 
no  proof  or  evidence  at  all  of  its  divine  authority :  that  the  Old 
Testament  is  a  scheme  of  superstition  and  imposture ;  and  that  the 
New  Testament,  as  we  now  have  it,  is  a  jumble  of  inconsistent 
religions  ;  that  Jesus  was  not  the  Christ  foretold  by  the  prophets, 
though  he  himself,  and  all  his  apostles  after  him,  declared  him  to 
be  so ;  that  the  apostles  preached  different  Gospels ;  and  that  the 
accounts  of  facts,  or  of  doctrines  and  laws,  given  by  Christ's  own 
disciples,  are  not  to  be  depended  upon :  any  man  that  should  assert 
this,  and  with  his  utmost  art  and  malice  set  himself  to  expose  and 
blacken  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  the  characters  of  those  that  wrote 
them,  and  yet  all  the  while,  with  a  grave  face,  call  himself  a  Chris- 
tian ;  yea,  and  face  the  world  down  that  he  is  a  better  Christian 
than  those  that  receive  the  Scriptures  and  the  doctrines  taught  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles  as  of  divine  authority,  must  have  no  smaU 
share  of  assurance,  and  presume  very  much  upon  the  indulgence  or 
the  stupidity  of  mankind. 

But  our  author  urges,  that  '  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  this, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  historical  infallibility,  but  that  all 
men  are  liable  to  error,  not  only  in  remote  and  supernatural  events, 
but  even  with  regard  to  the  most  common  affairs  and  things  near 
at  hand.'  And  he  thinks  I  ought  to  have  '  proved  this  infallibility, 
at  least  with  respect  to  the  sacred  historians,  and  not  have  supposed 
it,  as  I  have  done  all  along,'  p.  3.  But  if  the  extraordinary 
^  miraculous  facts,  whereby  the  Mosaical  and  Christian  Revelation 
*  i  attested,  were  of  such  a  ivdlwi^  VVv^l  llvosc  that  were  witnesses  to 
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them,  could  be  as  sure  of  them  as  any  man  can  be  of  what  he 
hears  and  sees,  and,  consequently,  could  not  be  deceived  or  im- 
posed upon  themselves,  in  the  facts  they  relate,  without  renouncing 
the  testimony  of  all  their  senses  ;  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  it  can 
be  shown  that  we  have  the  highest  reason  to  think  that  they  were 
persons  of  great  probity  and  simplicity,  and  who  had  no  intention 
to  deceive  others ;  yea,  and  that,  as  the  case  was  circumstanced,  it 
was  not  in  their  power  to  have  imposed  these  facts  upon  the  world 
if  they  had  not  been  true ;  this  lays  a  just  foundation  for  depending 
upon  the  accounts  they  give  as  certain  and  true.  And  that  this  is 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  extraordinary  facts  done  in  attestation 
of  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  dispensation,  I  have  not  merely  sup- 
posed, but  proved  at  large  elsewhere.*  And  when  to  this  it  is 
added,  that  the  persons  by  whom  those  accounts  are  given,  gave 
the  most  manifest  proofs  of  their  being  under  an  extraordinary 
divine  guidance,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  the  case  of  Moses, 
and  of  the  apostles  toof,  to  whom  our  Saviour  had  promised  his 
Spirit  to  guide  them  in  what  they  testified  concerning  him,  and  to 
bring  things  to  their  remembrance  ;  then  there  is  a  sufficient  his- 
torical infallibility,  if  this  author  is  i-esolved  to  use  this  word,  for  us 
reasonably  to  depend  upon. 

There  is  no  occasion,  therefore,  for  the  great  concern  this  writer, 
in  his  laudable  zeal  for  Christianity  expresses,  lest  this  should  be  a 
placing  religion  upon  a  very  weaK,  precarious,  and  uncertain  bot- 
tom. He  is  afraid,  good  man,  this  will  give  advantage  to  atheists  and 
infidels;  because  if  any  plain  instances  can  be  brought  of  errors, 
mistakes,  or  inconsistencies,  in  the  sacred  writers,  it  will  be  enough 
to  set  aside  their  inspiration,  and  immediate  divine  authority. 
For  if  they  were  not  infallible  in  one  case,  they  might  not  in  ano- 
ther :  and  if  they  were  not  immediately  inspired  in  historical 
matters,  who  can  prove  that  they  were  in  doctrinals  ?*  And  then 
he  observes,  that '  such  are  the  wretched  shifts  to  which  those  must 
be  driven,  who  place  infallibility  and  certainty  in  any  thin^  else, 
but  the  necessary  immutable  truth,  reason,  and  fitness  of  things,' 
p.  3.  This,  it  seems,  s^nd  not  historical  infallibility,  must  be  the 
*  rock  upon  which  Christ  has  built  his  church,  and  against  which 
all  the  powers  of  earth  and  hell  cannot  prevail,'  p.  4. 

Christianity  surely  is  very  much  obhged  to  this  writer,  who  is 
so  mightily  concerned  to  take  it  ofi*  the  uncertain  bottom  of  the 
writings  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  and  is  for  placing  it  upon 
an  impregnable  rock,  against  which  earth  and  hell  cannot  prevail, 
viz.  '  the  eternal,  immutable  reason  and  fitness  of  things,'  in  which 
alone  infallibility  and  certainty  can  be  found.  I  wish  he  had 
more  distinctly  explained  what  this  reason  and  fitness  of  things 
is,  and  what  this  infallibility  is,  that  he  supposes  to  lie  in  the 
fitness  of  things.  Does  he  mean  an  infallibility  in  our  judgments 
concerning  it?  or,  that  we  do  of  ourselves  certainly  and  infal- 
libly know  the  whole  fitness  of  things  as  far  as  relates  to  I^Hj 

*  See  '  Answer  to  Christianitv/  Sec,  vol.  ii.  cliu^.  '2.  ^^^f 

t  See  Divine  Author,  |>.  19,  30,  371,  372,  &.«.  ^™ 
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This  is  scarce  consistent  with  what  he  himself,  elsewhere,  at^ 
knowledges,  that  human  reason,  in  matters  of  religion,  had  been, 
in  a  great  measure,  lost  amidst  the  general  ignorance,  superstition, 
and  idolatry  of  mankind,  p.  55.  And  if  so,  I  cannot  but  think, 
it  must  be  a  mighty  advantage  to  have  the  truths,  relating  to  reli- 
gion, cleared  and  confirmed  to  us  by  a  divine  authority  and  testi- 
mony. And  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  would  be  in  much  greater 
danger  of  erring  and  going  wron^,  if  left  to  themselves  to  collect 
the  whole  of  religion,  and  their  duty,  as  well  as  they  could,  from 
the  nature  of  t!)ings,  by  their  own  reason,  than  if  they  had  the 
doctrines  and  principles  of  it  laid  before  them,  and  the  duties  of  it 
enforced  upon  them  in  plain  propositions,  contained  in  books  writ- 
ten under  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 

But  here,  it  seems,  the  danger  lies,  in  supposing  that  the  Scrip- 
tures were  written  by  divine  revelation  or  inspiration  from  God. 
He  affects  to  be  in  a  doubt,  whether  I  will  dare  to  take  upon  me 
to  assert  this.  And  he  argues  against  it  thus:  '  if  the  revelatioo 
consists  in  the  moral  doctrines  and  obligations  of  Scripture,  all 
morality  \\ill  be  revelation ;  or  if  it  consists  in  the  historical  &ct8, 
all  history  will  be  revelation.  But  if  it  neither  consists  in  the 
moral  doctrines,  nor  historical  facts,  I  wonder  where  he  will  find 
it.  At  this  rate  he  (speaking  of  me)  must  go  out  of  the  Bible, 
and  look  for  his  revelation  somewhere  else,'  p.  6.  This,  it  most 
be  owned,  is  very  acutely  argued,  and  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
the  clearness  and  sagacity  of  this  writer.  But  it  doth  not  follow, 
that  if  I  believe  the  moral  doctrines  of  Scripture  to  be  by  Divine  re- 
velation, and  the  historical  accounts  of  the  extraordinary  facts  there 
contained,  to  have  been  written  under  the  unerring  guidance  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  that  therefore  I  must  believe  all  morality,  and  aO 
histoiy,  to  be  revelation  ;  except  it  can  be  proved,  that  I  have  the 
same  reason  to  believe  all  other  writers  of  morals  or  doctrines  in 
religion  to  have  been  extraordinarily  inspired  by  God,  as  I  have 
to  believe  that  Moses  and  the  prophets,  or  that  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  were  so  ;  and  that  all  other  historians  were  equally  under 
a  divine  guidance  as  those  who  wrote  the  accounts  of  the  facts  m 
the  law  and  gospels.  And  when  the  author  proves  this,  I  shall 
acknowledge  the  force  of  his  argument,  and  snail  look  upon  him 
to  be  a  very  great  man. 

I  can  see  no  reason  at  all  for  the  extreme  surprise  he  seems  to 
be  in,  that  any  man  should  venture  to  assert  that  the  sacred  writers 
were  under  a  divine  unerring  guidance.  Since  there  is  nothing  in 
this  but  what  is  reasonable  and  consistent,  supposing  such  a  reve- 
lation to  have  been  really  given.  For  if  God  designed  a  revela- 
tion for  the  use  of  mankind,  which  he  communicated  to  a  person, 
or  persons,  to  be  by  them  published  to  the  world  in  his  name,  and 
by  his  authority  ;  and  if  he  gave  them  the  most  illustrious  creden- 
tials, to  convince  mankind  of  their  divine  mission,  and  enabled 
them  by  his  own  divine  power,  to  work  the  most  extraordinary 
"iracles,  in    attestation  of  the  revelation   they  published  in  his 

ne,  it  is  but  reasonable,  to  ^v\\>\yos^,  vVvaiX.  Vv^  would  also  (if  he 
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vere  able  to  do  it,  which  will  scarcely  be  denied)  guide  and  assiat 
heir  minds  in  publishing  and  delivering  that  revelation  to  the 
votU,  so  as  to  keep  them  from  error  m  delivering  it ;  because, 
otherwise,  that  revelation  would  not  answer  the  end,  nor  could 
nen  safely  depend  upon  its  authority,  either  as  to  the  doctrines  to 
^  believed,  or  laws  to  be  obeyed.  And  upon  supposition,  that 
hat  revelation  was  designed  for  the  lasting  use  and  direction  of 
aankind  in  succeeding  ages,  it  is  equally  reasonable,  to  conclude, 
hat  he  would  also  guide  and  assist  them  by  his  Spirit,  in  commit- 
ing  that  revelation  to  writing,  together  with  an  account  of  the 
aain  facts,  or  miraculous  attestations,  whereby  it  was  originally 
onfirmed  and  established.  An  unerring  guidance,  in  this  case,  is 
qually  possible,  and  equally  fit  and  necessary,  as  in  the  other, 
^nd  it  may  be  said,  in  some  respects,  that  it  was  of  greater  im- 
portance to  keep  them  from  erring  in  what  was  thus  written,  for 
he  instruction  of  all  succeeding  ages,  than  in  what  they  delivered 
»y  word  of  mouth.  This  is  a  consistent  scheme,  harmonious  in 
11  its  parts,  and  worthy  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness.     But 

0  suppose  that  God  discovered  his  will,  in  a  way  of  extraordinary 
evelation,  to  any  person  or  persons,  to  be  by  them  communicated 

1  his  name,  and  by  his  authority,  for  the  use  of  mankind ;  and 
bat  he  interposed  by  the  most  extraordinary  and  miraculous  attes- 
Bitions,  to  confirm  the  revelation  they  published,  and  to  engage 
lankind  to  receive  it  as  true  and  divine,  and,  yet,  that  he  did  not 
uide  and  assist  them  in  delivering  that  revelation  to  others;  which 
bey  received  from  him,  but  left  them  to  themselves  to  publish  false- 
ood  as  well  as  truth,  and  at  the  same  time,  still  continue  to  give 
be  most  illustrious  attestations  to  them,  and  to  their  doctrme, 
whilst  they  were  doing  so ;  or,  to  suppose,  that  he  guided  them 
neningly  in  publishing  that  revelation,  by  word  of  mouth,  to  that 
ge,  and  yet  did  not  assist  and  guide  them  in  committing  that  reve- 
ition  to  writing  with  the  origmal  attestations,  whereby  its  divine 
uthority  was  established,  though  it  was  designed  for  the  lasting 
ae  and  benefit  of  succee^^ng  ages  ;  this  would  be  an  absurd,  sel^ 
onfounding  scheme,  and  would  be  to  charge  the  Supreme  Being 
rith  an  inconsistent  conduct,  which  a  wise  and  good  man  could 
sarcely  be  guilty  of. 

I  am  in  no  great  pain  about  the  author's  '  plain  proofs  of  errors, 
listakes,  and  inconsistencies,  in  the  sacred  writers,'  which,  he  is 
fraid,  '  would  be  enough  to  set  aside  their  inspiration,  and  imme- 
iate  divine  authority  ;  and  would  give  advantage  to  atheists  and 
ifidels.'  Many  gentlemen  of  his  complexion  have  made  attentpts 
[lis  way,  but  they  have  hitherto  failed  of  making  good  their 
barge.  He  may,  undoubtedly,  without  great  difficulty,  find  objec- 
ons  of  this  kmd  made  ready  to  his  hand,  in  several  that  have 
one  before  him  in  this  cause ;  and  he  may  also,  if  he  pleases, 
od  sufficient  answers  made  to  them. 

He  goes  on  to  observe,  pp.  6,  7,  that  '  by  revelation,  one  would  j 
link,  should  be  understood  the  discovery  of  some  doctciuM  Q|jH 
uties  in  religion  that  had  never  been  knowubetote,  %xit\^* 
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were  above  the  search  or  investigation  of  human  reason.  In  this 
sense  it  has  been  commonly  represented  by  the  learned,  and  con- 
ceived and  applied  by  the  vul^r  and  unlearned.'  This  the  author 
repeats  in  many  parts  of  his  book.  He  all  along  represents  it  as 
if  revelation  were,  by  those  he  is  pleased  to  call  systematieal  di- 
vines, wholly  confined  to  things  above  reason ;  or,  as  he  expresses 
it,  pp.  55,  56, '  that  they  take  revelation,  or  revealed  religion,  to  be 
notnm^  else  but  a  new  set  of  doctrines,  absolutely  above  and  be^ 

irond  the  investigation  and  judgment  of  human  reason.'  And  yet 
le  cannot  but  Imow,  that  as  they  hold  the  Scriptures  to  be  gifen 
by  inspiration  of  God,  so  they  look  upon  the  Christian  revelatioa 
to  contain  all  the  doctrines  and  laws  delivered  by  Christ  and  hit 
apostles ;  among  which  are  many  doctrines  and  principles  of  na- 
tural religion,  which  are  not  absolutely  above  the  search,  investi- 
gation, or  perception,  as  he  sometimes  expresses  it,  of  huraia 
reason  ;  though  they  were  greatly  obscured  and  perverted  throDgh 
the  corruption  of  mankind.  And  it  hath  always  been  acknow- 
ledged to  be  one  valuable  end  of  divine  revelation,  to  recover  mea 
to  the  ri^ht  knowledge  and  firm  behef  of  those  principles  and 
duties  which,  though  not  wholly  unknown  before,  nor  aosolot^ 
above  the  search  of  human  reason,  yet  were  encumbered  with  mucft 
darkness,  and  had,  in  a  great  measure,  lost  their  force,  at  least, 
among  the  bulk  of  mankind ;  as  well  as  to  discover  several  things 
in  relieion,  which,  tliough  very  useful  when  known,  the  mere  rei- 
son  of  man  could  not  have  known,  with  certainty,  without  votik 
assistance. 

This  writer,  indeed,  will  not  allow  that  any  thing  was  discovered 
by  the  gospel,  but  what  was  as  well  known  before.  He  observes, 
that  revelation,  as  taken  for  the  discovery  of  any  new  doctrines, 
will  have  but  very  little  or  no  foundation  in  the  New  Testament 
And  he  then  endeavours  to  show,  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  ai 
both  he  and  St.  Paul  declare,  '  came  not  to  set  up  any  new  religion, 
or  new  revelation,  but  to  restore  the  old  religion,  and  the  true  aW 
hamic  righteousness  that  had  taken  plaee  before  the  giving  of  tbe 
law,  and  by  which  Abraham,  Noah,  Enoch,  and  all  good  mno, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  had  been  justified  and  accepted 
of  God.  And  this  justifying  acceptable  righteousness  was  the 
filial  love  of  God,  and  biouierly  love  to  mankind,'  8cc.  It  is 
very  true,  that  the  faith  by  which  Abraham  and  the  patriaichi 
were  justified,  and  that  of  good  men  under  the  gospel,  is  fimda- 
mentally  the  same :  for  faith,  in  both  cases,  doth  include  a  fins 
trust  in  God,  a  belief  of  the  revelations  and  discoveries  he  makes 
of  his  will,  and  a  dependence  on  his  promises,  all  issuing  in  good 
works  and  smcere  obedience.  But  it  doth  not  follow,  that  tboe* 
fore  there  is  nothing  discovered,  under  the  gospel,  but  what  was 
as  clearly  discovered  and  revealed  to  Abraham  and  the  patriaitb 
before ;  though  undoubtedly  the  same  faith  for  which  AbrsJiam 
was  so  eminent,  and  which  caused  him  to  believe  in  God,  and  in 
^  the  revelations  he  then  gave,  would  have  led  him  actually  to  believe 
'  I  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  teceVve  l\ve  d;\&c«N^m^  Vv^  V^tought,  if  fce 
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ved  after  Chrises  actual  manifestation  in  the  flesh.  But  our 
'  further  urges,  that  '  the  faith  which  was  intended  to  be  in- 
ed  and  established  by  this  new  dispensation,  or  old  religion 
i,  was  that  faith  which  makes  and  denominates  men  faith- 
nd  the  want  of  faith  or  infidelity  was  always  the  want  of 
>T  faithfulness,  w*ith  respect  to  the  filial  love  of  God^  and  the 
!rly  love  of  mankind,  and  such  acts  of  moral  truth  and  rig^- 
less  as  must  flow  from  it.  And  that  in  all  this  saving  alnd 
ing  scheme^  there  is  not  one  word  or  tittle  of  an  historical 

and  that  no  man  was  ever  blamed  or  condemned  for  not  be- 
;  the  history/  &c.  p.  8.  To  open  the  true  design  of  this 
raph  it  must  be  observed^  that^  with  this  writer,  the  belief  of 
cts  whatsoever,  that  are  recorded  in  Scripture,  must  pass  for 
torical  faith:  and  consequently  the  belief  that  there  was  such 
on  as  Jesus  Christ ;  that  God  sent  him  into  the  world  to 
inners ;  that  he  wiought  such  and  such  illustrious  miracles, 
le  taught  such  or  such  doctrines,  and  delivered  such  dis- 
!S ;  that  he  suffered,  and  died  for  our  sins ;  that  he  rose 
from  the  dead,  and  ascended  up  into  heaven,  and  is  now  in 
i  of  exaltation,  and  shall  come  again  the  second  time.  Sic. 
is  is  historical  faith,  and  therefore,  in  this  author^s  account, 

necessity  or  importance  at  all.  But.  whatever  he  himself 
;  of  it,  he  should  not  pretend  to  put  it  upon  the  world,  as  if 
ew  Testament  also  supposed  this  faith  to  be  of  no  necessity 

Eortance ;  when  everybody  knows,  that  is  at  all  ac(]^uainted 
ose  sacred  writings,  that  faith  in  Christ  is  there  insisted  on 
lessary  to  our  acceptance  with  God,  where  the  gospel  is  pub- 

and  made  known.  And  how  a  man  can  be  said  to  believe 
us  Christ,  and  vet  not  believe  the  gospel  history,  which  takes 

things  he  said,  and  did,  is  hard  to  know.  Our  author,  in 
tter  to  Eusebius,  acknowledges,  that  the  other  apostles  and 
ITS  of  the  circumcision  urged  the  necessity  of  an  actual  ex- 
faith  and  profession  of  Christ ;  but  insinuates,  that  in  this 
vent  much  farther  than  the  apostle  Paul,  who  declares,  that 
^ing  faith  had  been,  in  all  ages,  the  same.*  But  that  apostle 
sseth  himself  as  fully  and  strongly  on  this  head  as  any  of  the 

Thus  he  saith  to  the  '  Corinthians,  I  declare  unto  you  the 
1  which  I  preached  unto  you,  which  also  you  have  received, 
^herein  ye  stand  ;  by  whicn  also  ye  are  saved.  For  I  deli- 
unto  you,  first  of  all,  that  which  also  I  received  ;  how  that 
t  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures ;  and  thnt  hf« 
uried,  and  rose  again,'  8cc.  1  Cor.  xv.  1 — 4,  And  Mflwn  h« 
iiere  saith,  ^  The  word  is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth,  fitiil 
'  heart,  that  is,  the  word  of  faith  which  we  preach  ;  Imi  \t 
!«halt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  Mu\  nhnli  Im« 
in  thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  th#i  t\9tnt\,  (Ii'mi 
be  saved.     For  with  the  heart  man  believeth  iint/i  ri|ili<«»»Hi»i 

&c.  'Rom.  X.  8,  9,  10.     I  am  afraid  this  «ffjiit  tt\rtml\h,  Imi 

See  Letter  to  Kat^hiun,  \*.  'n 
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whom  this  writer  frequently  professes  a  mighty  veneration,  must 
now  pass  in  his  esteem  for  as  great  abettor  of  historical  faith  as 
any  of  the  rest.  It  is  true,  that  we  are  taught  both  by  St  Pkil 
and  the  other  apostles,  that  the  believing  in  Jesus  Christ,  if  sepa- 
rated from  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  will  not  j  ustify  or  sa?e  a 
man.  But  this  doth  not  prove,  that  that  faith  is  not  necessarily 
required  of  the  gospel ;  no  more  than  it  will  prove,  that  it  b  un- 
necessary to  believe  a  God  or  a  Providence  ;  because  the  bare  be- 
lief of  this,  alone  considered,  will  not  save  a  man. 

There  is  one  general  remark  that  must  occur  to  every  man  that 
reads  the  author*s  book,  and  that  is,  that  he  all  along  represents 
his  adversaries  as  renouncing  all  evidence  from  nature  and  reason 
in  matters  of  religion,  as  putting  it  solely  upon  positive  authority, 
and  abstracting  entirely  from  all  consideration  of  the  fitness  of 
things.  This  he  frequently  charges  upon  me.  And  in  the  same 
manner  he  represents  his  learned  adversary  Mr.  Chapman,  as 
'  setting  up  miracles  as  a  criterion  of  divine  faith,  and  of  revela- 
tion, above  reason,  ^  in  opposition  to  the  nature,  reason,  and 
fitness  of  things*  as  appearing  to  the  understanding,*  Lett  to 
Euseb.  p.  29.  I  shall  take  sou:e  notice  of  this  here,  that  I  may  not 
be  obliged  to  return  to  it  on  all  occasions. 

I  freely  gn\nt,  and  it  is  granted  by  every  divine  who  has  wrote 
in  this  controversy,  that  whatever  is  proved  by  clear  and  evident 
reason,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  may  be  justly  received  upon 
the  strength  of  that  reason  and  evidence.  But  since  it  is  mani- 
fest in  fact  and  experience,  and  our  author  himself  doth  not  deny 
it,  that  mankuid  are  involved  in  great  darkness  and  corruption, 
and  if  left  to  themselves,  are  very  prone  to  entertain  wrong  appre- 
hensions in  matters  of  religion,  and  to  neglect  and  counteract  their 
duty  in  very  important  instances,  an  extraordinary  revelation  fruoi 
God,  in  which  we  are  assured  of  the  truth  of  doctrines  in  religion, 
and  have  the  duties  of  it  enjoined  and  enforced  upon  us  by  the 
express  testimony  and  authority  of  God  himself;  would  be  of  signal 
benefit^  and  a  great  instance  of  the  divine  goodness  and  compas- 
sion towards  u.s. 

But,  then,  supposing  sucli  a  revelation  really  given,  there  must 
be  some  way  of  proving  to  men,  that  it  is  indeed  a  revelation  from 
God,   and   to  be  regarded  as  of  divine  authority ;  and  that  the 

[>ersons  professing  to  have  received  it  from  GoH,  and  who  pub- 
ished  it  to  the  world  in  his  name,  were  indeed  sent  by  God,  and 
did  receive  those  doctrines  and  laws  by  extraordinary  revelatioa 
from  him.  And  here  it  is  that  the  proof  from  miracles  properly 
comes  in,  as  an  illustrious  attestation  given  by  God  to  the  divine 
mission  of  these  persons,  and  to  the  divine  original  of  those  doc- 
trines and  laws ;  and,  that,  consequently,  they  are  to  be  received 
as  of  divine  authority.  And  this  divine  authority,  when  once  it 
can  be  proved,  would  be  of  equal  use,  both  to  give  men  a  more 
certain  knowledge  and  assurance  even  of  those  things,  which,  how- 
ever, absolutely  speaking,  they  are  certainly  discoverable  by  our 
natuml  reason,  yet  in  u\t  pt^^^^ut  corrupt  state  of  mankind,  arc 
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encumbered  with  much  darkness  and  prejudices:  and  also  more 
distinctly  to  describe  and  specify  the  particulars  of  moral  duty,  and 
give  them  a  greater  force,  and  urge  them  upon  us  with  more  pow- 
erful motives  ;  and,  lastly,  to  assure  us  of  things  which  it  is  a  great 
advantage  to  us  to  know ;  and  which  yet  we  could  not  otherwise 
have  known,  or  not  with  sufficient  clearness  and  certainty. 

It  is  manifest,  that  upon  this  scheme,  we  are  under  no  obliga- 
tion or  necessity  to  renounce  any  proof  or  evidence  that  can  be 
brought  for  any  principle  or  precept  in  religion  from  the  nature  and 
reason  of  the  thing.  Revelation  leaves  all  the  proofs  of  religion 
drawn  from  the  nature  of  things  in  their  full  force,  and  in  all  their 
light  and  evidence ;  and  adds  to  them  the  attestation  of  a  divine 
authority  and  testimony.  We  have  all  the  advantage  of  argu- 
ments from  the  reason  and  nature  of  things  that  this  writer  can 
justly  pretend  to  have,  with  this  farther  aavantage,  that  besides 
this  we  have  the  assistance  of  extraordinary  revelation  of  a  di- 
vine testimony,  which  gives  a  farther  degree  of  certainty  and  evidence. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  perfect  harmony  upon  this  scheme  between 
reason  and  revelation,  and  between  natural  religion  and  revealed ; 
though  this  writer  pretends,  that  in  *  the  way  of  spiritual  scholasti- 
cism (as  he  thinks  proper  to  express  it)  natural  and  revealed  religion 
are  two  essentially  different  religions,'  which  he  thinks  '  looks  like 
a  setting  up  imperium  in  imperio,'  p.  54.  And  though  I  do  not  take 
revelation  to  be  nothing  else  but  mere  natural  religion  revived,  yet 
I  look  upon  it  to  be  an  important  end  and  use  of  revelation  farther 
to  clear,  confirm,  and  establish  the  main  principles  and  duties  of 
natural  religion.  The  question,  therefore,  between  him  and  me,  is 
not,  as  he  is  pleased  to  put  it,  p.  56,  about  rational  and  sensible 
religion,  or  whether  sense  or  reason  are  most  to  be  depended  upon 
ID  matters  of  religion.  As  if  I  was  for  renouncing  reason  and  de- 
pending only  upon  sense  in  mattei*s  of  religion  ;  or,  as  if  he  was  for 
a  rational  rehgion,  and  I  was  against  it.  But  the  question  really 
is,  whether  human  reason,  guided  and  assisted  by  an  extraordinary 
divine  revelation,  confirmed  by  the  authority  and  testimony  of  God 
himself;  or  reason  left  to  itself,  without  that  assistance,  be  of  most 
use  and  service  in  matters  of  religion. 

This  gentleman  seems  all  along  to  value  himself  mightily  upon 
it,  that  he  is  for  placing  religion  upon  a  firm  and  immoveable  foun- 
dation, the  reason  and  fitness  of  all  things  ;  and  he  saith  that  what 
I  mean  by  revelation,  is  a  '  supposed  positive  religion,  founded  upon 
mere  authority,  without  any  other  or  farther  reason,'  p.  14.  One 
would  think,  by  his  representation  of  the  matter,  that  revelation, 
according  to  my  notion  of  it.  is  '  merely  a  positive  religion,'  as  op- 
posed to  that  which  is  founded  in  the  nature  of  things ;  and  that  I 
do  not  suppose  that  revealed  religion  hath  any  foundation  at  all  in 
nature  or  reason.  And  so  he  would  pass  it  upon  the  world,  that 
his  religion  truly  is  founded  in  the  reason  and  fitness  of  things,  but 
that  which  we  plead  for  is  not.  I  will  therefore  tell  him  ouce  for 
all,  that  I  look  upon  revealed  religion  to  have  a  real  foundation  in 
the  nature  and  fitness  of  things.     For  all  trutVi  YiatVv  ^  \^^  ^Vx«.^^ 
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in  it,  or  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things.  And  I  am  satis 
that  there  is  a  real  fitness  in  the  whole  work  and  method  oi 
redemption  and  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ ;  that  is,  that  it  is  r 
agrreeable  to  the  just  order  of  things,  to  the  relations  between 
and  us,  to  the  honor  of  the  divine  government  and  excetlencieSj 
that  it  is  highly  for  the  advantage  and  happiness  of  mankind, 
the  question  is  not,  whether  that  which  is  true  and  fit  in  matte 
religion  is  to  be  admitted,  but  which  is  the  best  way  of  getti 
right  information  and  assurance  of  that  truth  and  fitness.  Anc 
wav  this  writer  seems  to  propose,  as  fer  as  1  can  comprehenc 
design,  is  for  every  man  to  collect  the  whole  of  religion,  in  prin 
and  practice,  from  the  nature  of  things  by  his  own  reason,  indep 
ent  on  all  authority  ;  a  work  to  which  the  greatest  part  of  man 
are  manifestly  incompetent.  He  seems  all  along  to  think,  tt 
he  can  but  say  that  truth  is  foundfd  in  nature,  or  the  reason 
fitness  of  things,  this  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  in  this  cas 
are  not  to  be  assured  of  it  by  authority.  But  this  doth  not  fo 
except  it  can  be  proved  that  the  whole  reason  and  fitness  of  tl 
is  open  to  us.  it  is  evident,  that  a  thing  may  be  in  itself  fil 
reasonable,  and  yet  we  may  not  be  able  merely  of  ourselves  dei 
strably  to  prove  it  to  be  so,  for  want  of  taking  in  a  full  vievi 
comprehension  of  those  things  that  are  necetoary  to  form  a 
and  certain  judgment  concerning  it.  And  now  where  is  the  mi 
advantaere  of  his  scheme,  which  he  extols  as  of  so  much  m 
niankina  ?  We  have  all  the  light  of  reason  to  assist  us  that  he 
boast  of,  and  are  as  much  at  liberty  to  make  a  just  use  of 
searching  and  examining  into  the  reason  and  nature  of  things : 
besides  this,  we  have  tne  additional  light  of  extraordinary  re 
tion,  or  a  divine  authority  and  testimonjr.  And  I  may  appei 
the  common  sense  of  mankind,  whether  this  is  not  a  great  advan 
where  it  can  be  had.  For  surely  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
God  may  ascertain  us  of  things,  which,  however  they  hare  a  fil 
in  themselves,  we  should  not  have  known,  or  not  nave  know 
certainly,  without  that  information  and  assistance.  And  that  i 
assureth  us  of  things  by  his  own  testimony  or  authority,  that  t 
mony  or  authority  may  be  safely  depended  upon ;  and  that 
would  come  vrith  a  far  greater  foroei  and  give  a  more  satirf 
assurance  and  certainty  to  the  mind  than  the  opinions  of  i 
philosophers  and  moralists. 

But  I  shall  have  occasion  to  say  more  on  this  head  afterwi 
when  i  come  to  examine  what  he  offers  to  show,  that  no  auth 
can  be  depended  on  at  all  in  matters  of  religion.  And  shall 
proceed  to  another  remark,  on  our  author's  manner  of  writing ; 
that  is,  his  confused  jumbling  together  Questions  which  are  ent 
distinct,  and  so  perplexing  and  confounoing  the  debate.  Win 
this  be  owing  to  a  confusion  of  things  in  his  own  understandiiij 
to  art  and  design,  or  to  both  together,  I  shall  not  determine ;  bi 
whatsoever  it  is  owing,  it  is  not  a  very  proper  way  of  writing  ft 
author  that  sets  up  to  enlighten  manxind  in  things  of '  the  afti 
consequence  in  religion.' 
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In  p.  45,  he  pretends  to  state  the  question  between  him  and  me. 
He  saith,  the  '  only  question  between  us  is  concerning  the  principal 
characteristic,  or  medium  of  proof,  by  which  we  are  to  perceive  or 
judge  of  divine  truth,  or  of  truth  as  coming  from  God.'  And  then 
he  adds, '  here  the  author  (speaking  of  me)  seems  to  think,  that 
human  testimony  and  authority,  weak  and  fallible  as  it  is,  yet 
is  both  sufficient,  and  the  only  means  of  conveying  such  truth  to 
uSy  who  cannot  pretend  to  any  immediate  personal  inspiration  or 
revelation  in  the  case.  But  it  is  certain  (says  he)  tliat  divine 
authority,  as  founded  upon  human  authority,  must  be  liable  to  all 
the  weakness,  uncertainty,  failures,  and  imperfections  of  such  human 
authority.  Since  the  superstructure  can  never  be  stronger  than  the 
foundation,  nor  the  conclusion  clearer  than  the  premises  from  which 
it  is  drawn.' 

All  the  strength  of  this  lies  wholly  in  tlie  obscurity  of  it,  and  in 
jumbling  things  together  which  are  of  distinct  consideration.  It  is 
manifest  that  he  here  confounds  the  questions,  concerning  the  ori- 
ginal proofs  of  a  divine  revelation,  supposed  to  be  given  in  former 
ages,  and  concerning  the  means  or  manner  of  conveying  that  reve- 
lation with  those  proofs  to  us.  But  these  are  distinct  questions, 
and  to  be  considered  distinctly. 

It  is  one  question,  how  we  come  to  know  that  the  Christian 
religion,  as  preached  by  Chiist  and  his  apostles,  came  originally 
from  God  in  a  way  of  extraordinary  revelation ;  and  the  answer  to 
this  is,  that  it  came  attended  with  such  a  series  of  illustrious  mirac* 
ulous  attestations  as  gave  a  full  testimony  to  the  divine  misHion  of 
the  persons  by  whom  it  was  published,  and  to  the  truth  niid  divine 
origmal  of  the  doctrines  and  laws.  But  it  is  another  question,  what 
ground  we  have  to  think  that  that  original  revelation,  or  the  doc- 
trines and  laws,  together  with  an  account  of  those  extraordinary 
miraculous  attestations  are  safely  transmitted  to  U{4,  in  such  a  ninn- 
Aer,  that  we  may  have  a  reasonable  assurance  that  they  nro  the 
doctiines  and  laws  that  were  originally  given,  and  that  these  facts 
vere  really  done. 

The  questions  were  distinctly  treated  in  the  hook  hf;  pretend<«  to 
answer;  the  former,  p.  16,  &c.  the  latter,  p.  Sfif  h/i.  JUd  thiA 
writer,  whose  advantage  lies  in  perplexing  mniU'Tfif  pf;r)^;fii»liy 
confounds  the  question  concerning  the  meann  of  couvtyiu^  tt 
revelation  to  us  with  that  concerning  the  proper  yr<f(9h  of  ft<«  nn- 
jg^inal  authority;  as  if,  because  the  writings  in  wIikJi  th»it  (tn^futhl 

*  jpevelation  is  contained,  are  conveyed  to  ii«i  throu^^h  th^  }tiirt/U  ttt' 
'  lEnIlible  men,  tlierefore  the  divine  authority  of  timi  rP^^fUtUott  m 
^  Ibunded  upon  human  authority,  as  a  suf>er<itriK^turft  uft^fU  lU  f^nrt/l. 
^  ation,  and  a  conclusion  upon  the  principles  fujiu  whi<;h  ti  t^  f\tH/n$. 

But  it  is  evident  to  ever)'  one,  that  the  f\nfMiOu  wh*.iU^f  $t  //ithttyi^ 

*  or  law  be  faithfully  conveyed  to  us,  in  one  Uiiog;,  ftuf\  i\,*r  /)m^ xh/^M 

concerning  the  authority  of  that  writin$(  or  bw,  ^ind  i\tf  $/f' "if/U  nl 

its  obligation,  is  another.     That  which  $,mv^^  h  hw  »U  /i>»U»/#nf  /,  in 

iiB  having  been  enacted  by  the  le$(isLf.i.r<:,     l>»i  t*»  unjr^t^t^  mn  U  n 

4aw  coDwitted  to  m^Bg;  atKi  that  aii  av^fi  o?  Vmu  lAV't.  ^«iiM> 

X  9. 
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person  is  accused  for  transgressing  that  law.  He  denies  its  auth(Xi- 
ity.  Why  ?  Because  it  comes  to  us  through  the  hands  of  printen, 
clerks^  keepers  of  records^  &c.  and  these  are  not  legislators,  dot 
can  pretend  to  any  authority  to  make  laws ;  and  the  authority  of 
those  laws  must  depend  wholly  upon  the  authority  of  the  persons 
by  whom  they  ai'e  conveyed  to  us.  For  it  is  certain  that  the  Ieg»- 
lative  authority,  as  founded  upon  the  authority  of  prinlers,  deriu^ 
&c.  must  be  liable  to  all  the  weakness,  failures.  Sec.  of  their  author- 
ity, and  can  be  of  no  other  or  higher  kind  than  their  authority  is; 
since  the  '  superstructure  can  never  be  stronger  than  the  foundation, 
nor  the  conclusion  clearer  than  the  principles  from  which  it  is  drawn.' 
I  doubt  this  way  of  arguing  would  hardly  be  admitted  in  our  coartt 
of  judicature  as  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  authority  of  our  laws; 
and  if  any  man  seriously  made  such  a  plea  as  this,  he  would  hardlr 
be  judged  to  be  in;his  right  senses.  But  any  kind  of  reasoning  wil 
go  down,  when  brought  against  the  authority  of  divine  revelation. 

It  is  on  the  same  confused  jumble  of  things  that  that  censure  ii 
founded  which  he  passes  upon  me,  p.  50.  That  my '  scheme  necessarily 
leads  me  to  place  the  most  important,  or  divine  truth  upon  the  fool 
of  human  fallible  authority.*  And  Jevery  where,  through  his  wbob 
book,  he  insists  upon  it,  as  if  this  alone  was  sufficient  to  destroy  thi 
authority  of  the  Scripture  revelation,  that  it  is  transmitted  to  m 
through  the  hands  of  fallible  men;  and  that  to  lay  any  stress  upoi 
the  authority  of  a  revelation  that  is  thus  conveyed  to  us,  is  to  iif 
the  whole  stress  of  religion  on  fallible  human  authority.  Bat  if  tk 
original  revelation,  when  first  given  and  published,  was  of  divioe 
authority,  and  if  that  reflation  was  committed  to  writing,  and  «i 
have  sufficient  evidence  that  that  original  revelation  is  sa^ly  tnir 
mitted  to  us  without  any  material  corruption  or  alteration,  thenk 
is  as  much  of  divine  autnority  now  as  it  was  at  first,  and  we  areil 
much  obliged  to  receive  and  submit  to  it,  as  if  we  had  received  it 
immediate^|from  the  persons  by  whom  it  was  first  published  in  Al 
name  of  God.  A  revelation  or  law,  if  it  had  any  real  originii 
divine  authority,  does  not  lose  that  authority  by  bein?  commitlsi 
to  writing.  Nor  does  its  authority  depend  on  the  intermediaH 
conveyers,  but  on  the  proofs  of  its  having  been  originally  given  br 
revelation  from  God,  as  the  authority  of  a  law  formerly  enacteik 
depends  not  upon  the  persons  through  whose  hands  it  is  transmitted 
to  us,  but  upon  its  having  been  origmally  enacted  by  the  legislatoA 
It  is  therefore  to  no  purpose  to  object,  as  this  writer  does,  p.  13^ 
that  we  cannot  depend  upon  that  revelation,  'because  the  interne* 
diate  conveyers,  as  not  beuig  inspired  or  infallible  themselves,  migkt 
mistake  the  sense  of  the  first  promulgers,  or  give  us  a  wrong  account 
of  it,'  p.  13.  For  if  the  writings  of  those  first  promulgen  an 
conveyed  safe  to  us,  then  it  is  nothm^  to  us  whether  tlie  intermediiii 
conveyers  be  fallible  or  not :  for  in  that  case  we  Judge  of  the 
of  the  first  promulgers,  not   by  the  opinion  of  the  interm, 

conveyers,  but  by  the  very  words  of  the  original  promulgers 

mitted  to  writing ;  and  in  that  case  may  as  properly  be  said  to  htn 
that  revelation  m  out  Viands,  wd  xna^]  ^  ^lo^tly  be  governed  lif 
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the  doctrines  and  laws  of  it,  as  if  we  bad  lived  in  the  age  when  it 
was  first  promulgated,  and  had  then  heard  it  published  by  word  of 
mouth. 

That  an  original  divine  revelation  may  be  transmitted  to  us 
through  the  hands  of  fallible  men,  in  a  manner  that  may  be  safely 
depended  on,  was  shown  in  my  former  book,  p.  22,  &c.  And  his 
learned  adversary,  Mr.  Chapman,  has  considered  this  more  largely 
and  fully.  To  all  which  this  writer  has  nothing  to  oppose  but 
general  clamors,  which  he  repeats  on  all  occasions,  about  the  '  un- 
uncertainty  and  infinite  contusion  of  history,  and  fiadlible  human 
testimony.'  This  may  possibly  take  with  some  that  will  not  give 
themselves  the  trouble  of  thinking,  and  are  carried  away  by  mere 
Bounds ;  but  cannot  have  any  influence  on  men  of  sease.  It  will 
easily  be  allowed  this  writer  what  he  wisely  observes,  that  all '  men 
are  liable  to  error,  and  that  even  with  regard  to  the  most  common 
ifl^airs  and  things  nigh  at  hand,'  p.  3.  But  does  it  follow,  that 
Jierefore  no  man  can  ever  be  certain  of  any  thing ;  no,  not  even  of 
vhat  he  hears  or  sees  ?  Men  may  be  deceived  by  human  testimony ; 
>ut  does  this  prove,  that  therefore  no  human  testimony  can,  in  any 
»8e,  be  certamly  depended  on  ;  I  know  it  only  by  the  testimony 
»f  fallible  men,  that  there  is  such  a  place  as  Paris  or  Rome,  or  such 
i  part  of  the  world  as  America,  for  I  never  was  there ;  and  yet  I  am 
M  reasonably  certain  of  this  as  I  am  of  my  own  existence.  It  is 
»nly  by  what  the  author  calls  '  human  fallible  testimony,  that  I 
relieve  any  past  facts  whatsoever ;  that  I  believe  there  was  such  a 
:ing  as  Charles  the  First,  and  that  he  was  beheaded,  or  that  there 
were  civil  wars  between  king  and  parliament,  or  between  the  houses 
if  York  and  Lancaster,  and  yet  I  have  as  little  reasonable  ground 
o  doubt  of  them  as  if  I  had  lived  in  those  times,  and  seen  those 
ivents  myself.  It  is  undeniably  evident,  that  the  most  of  our 
:nowledge  does,  and  in  the  present  state  of  mankind  must,  come  in 
his  way;  and  that  without  it  no  advantage  could  be  made  of  the 
jiowledge,  experience,  and  observations  of  past  ages.  It  is  in  this 
nethod  tliat  all  our  laws,  records,  &c.  are  conveyed.  And  why  then 
hould  it  be  thought  absurd,  that  writings,  containing  an  account  of 
loctrines  or  facts  relating  to  religion,  should  be  also  transmitted  !n 
his  way ;  that  is,  in  the  only  way  of  conveyance  that,  in  the  present 
institution  of  the  world  and  of  mankind,  is  left  for  transmitting 
iny  past  writings,  laws,  or  facts  to  succeeding  ages ;  and  which  in 
nany  cases  may  be  so  circumstanced,  that  it  would  be  a  ridiculous 
cepticism  to  doubt  of  the  certainty  and  safety  of  the  conveyance. 

i  would,  therefore  advise  this  writer  not  to  trouble  the  world 
Qore  with  his  general  confused  clamours  about  '  fallible  human 
estimony,'  except  he  will  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  that  human 
estimony,  that  is,  the  testimony  of  men,  who  are  in  themselves  fal- 
ible,  can  in  no  case  be  certainly  depended  upon.  And  whenever 
le  shall  undertake  to  prove  this,  I  will  undertake  to  show  his  ab- 
lurdity.  But  if  human  testimony  may  give  a  reasonable  certainty, 
ind  be  depended  upon  in  many  cases ;  and,  particularly,  if  books^ 
mtten,  and  accounts  of  facts  done  in  past  age8|ma^\>elt^tvs;ai\\Xj^* 
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to  US  in  such  a  manner^  that  no  man  can  reasonably  donbt  that 
these  writings  are  safely  conveyed,  and  that  these  facts  were  really 
done,  then  his  mere  crying  out^  tViat  they  are  transmitted  by  huinaa 
testimony,  and  that  the  intermediate  conveyers  were  fallible,  is  all 
weak,  impertinent  harangue^  and  proves  nothing  at  all.  It  has  been 
often  shown,  with  great  evidence,  that  the  conveyance  of  the  sacrd 
writings  is  such  as  may  justly  be  depended  on;  and  that  we  have 
all  the  assurance  that  can  be  reasonably  desired,  that  they  are  trans- 
mitted safe  to  us,  without  any  material  corruption,  either  in  doctrines 
or  facts.  If  he  would  argue  to  the  purpose,  let  him  answer  what 
has  been  offered  on  this  head,  and  produce  his  proofs^  to  show  that 
the  conveyance  is  uncertain,  and  not  to  be  depended  upon.  Bat 
this,  I  doubt,  we  are  never  to  expect  ftx>m  this  writer,  if  he  caih 
not  carry  his  point  by  general  clamours,  he  has  done  his  best,  and 
you  are  to  expect  no  more  from  him. 

I  shall  conclude  this  introduction  with  taking  notice  of  a  passage 
which  our  author  hath,  p.  44,  where  he  pretends  to  sum  up  the 
whole  argument  of  my  book.  He  there  observes,  that  my  whole 
work^  as  to  the  argumentative  part  of  it,  may  be  reduced  to  this 
one  syllogism. 

'  Whatever  God  has  commanded  must  be  reasonable  and  fit,  aixl 
ought,  consequently,  to  be  done  on  the  sole  foot  of  his  authority) 
abstracted  from  any  prior  reason  or  fitness  of  things,  as  appearing 
to  the  understanding. ' 

'  But  God  has  commanded  some  things  purely  indifferent  in  tkeii 
own  nature,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  and  other  things  which  must  ap- 
pear unreasonable  to  our  weak  understandings,  abstracted  froia 
such  immediate  divine  authority. ' 

*  Therefore  things  indifferent  in  themselves,  or  which  otherwise 
might  appear  unreasonable  and  unfit  to  mere  human  reason,  miy 
be  reasonable,  fit,  and  necessary  by  divine  authority. ' 

Any  one  that  had  not  read  my  book,  and  was  to  form  an  idea  of 
it,  from  the  account  this  writer  here  pretends  to  give  of  it,  woaU 
imagine,  that  the  main  design  of  my  book,  and  what  I  bent  myself 
laboriously  to  prove,  was,  that  God  may  command,  and  hath  dc* 
tually  commanded,  things  that  appear  to  us  '  unreasonable  and 
unfit,'  and  that  yet  they  ought  to  oe  done,  and  to  be  regarded  ai 
'  reasonable  and  fit '  on  the  sole  foot  of  his  authority.  The  major 
proposition  in  this  syllogism,  viz.  that  ^  whatever  God  has  con- 
manded  must  be  reasonable  and  fit,  and  ought,  consequently,  to  bl 
done  on  the  sole  foot  of  his  authority, '  See. ;  I  had  little  occasioa 
to  meddle  with  except  in  the  case  of  Abraham.  And  there  also,  I 
mentioned  it  as  a  concession  of  our  author's  own,  and  a  principk 
which  he  himself  allowed  to  be  reasonable.*  And  as  to  the  minor 
proposition  in  the  above  syllogism,  viz.  that  God  *  has  comiiiaiided 
some  things  purely  indifferent,  and  other  things  which  must  appear 
unreasonable,  &c.     This,  he  tells  us,  is  what  he  has  denied, '  as  if 

•  See  Divvue  A.\iUvotvtv»  \>\i,  91,  92. 
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this  was  the  main  controversy  between  him  and  me.  It  is  evident 
that  he  here  forma  his  argument,  as  if  I  had  not  only  granted,  but 
affirmed,  that  there  are  several  things  commanded  both  in  the  Mo- 
saical  and  Christian  dispensation,  that  *  must  appear  unreasonable 
and  unfit  to  our  understandings. '  But  he  knows  very  well,  that  I 
was  so  far  from  granting  this,  that  on  the  contrary,  the  main  desiga 
of  my  book  was  to  answer  the  objections  he  brought  against  them, 
and  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  in  them  that  can  be  proved  to  bo 
unreasonable  or  unfit  Nor  has  he  been  able  to  make  good  his 
eharge  in  any  one  instance.  But  this  may  give  us  a  specimen  of 
the  candour  and  justice  of  this  writer;  ana  by  this,  and  several 
other  things  in  this  book,  one  would  be  apt  to  think,  that  he  wrote 

Erincipall v  for  those  who  should  never  see  or  read  my  book  at  all, 
Bt  take  ais  word  for  what  is  contained  in  it. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Ab  •xaBiiaaUoQ  of  what  the  author  represents  as  the  main  principles  of  his  book.  Their 
absurdity  and  inconsistency  shown.  His  account  of  the  nature  of  truth,  and  the 
grounds  of  its  communicability ;  and  the  attempt  he  makes  to  show  that  truth  cannot 
be  proved  by  authority,  considered.  That  authority  may  in  many  cases  be  of  advan- 
tage for  ascertaining  us  of  truth,  and  that  a  divine 'authority,  or  testimony,  may  be  of 
signal  use  in  matters  of  religion  and  morality.  This  particularly  shown  with  regard 
to  the  Christian  rerelatioD. 


Our  author  looks  upon  the  main  principles  he  had  advanced  in 
liis  former  book,  to  be  so  *  strong  and  clear^ '  that  ^  I  could  not  med- 
dle with  the  principles  themselves,  and  dared  not  contradict  or  ar- 
^e  against  them  dfirectly ; '  and  that  I  have  therefore  *  left  all  the 
principles  of  the  book^  which  I  pretended  to  answer,  in  their  full 
fbrce^  p.  6.  And  he  repeats  it  again,  p.  9,  that  I  knew  very  well 
that  I  *  could  not  confute  any  one  general  principle  or  position  in 
the  moral  philosopher/  p.  9. 

I  must  confess  1  am  something  at  a  loss  to  know  what  principles 
lie  means.  That  book  is  written  in  so  loose  and  rambling  a  manner, 
with  so  little  method  or  consistency,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
know  what  are  the  main  principles  of  it,  and  the  chief  difficulty  lies 
not  in  confuting,  but  in  understanding  them.  If  there  be  any 
thing  that  can  be  called  the  main  principle  of  his  book,  it  is  that 
concerning  the  *  moral  reason  and  fitness  of  things, '  being  the  only 
*  criterion  of  divine  truth, '  or  of  *  truth  as  coming  from  God. '  And 
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this  principle  of  his  is  there  expressed  in  so  general  and  undeter- 
minate  a  manner,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  form  a  precise  idea  of  what 
he  means  by  it.  But,  however,  I  endeavoured  to  confute  it  as  far 
as  I  understood  it.  He  repeats  this  principle  again  in  his  last  book, 
and  expresses  it  thus,  that  we  '  have  no  certain  mark  or  criterion  of 
divine  or  moral  truth,  or  of  truth  as  coming  from  God,  and  discover- 
ing his  will  concerning  our  duty,  but  the  moral  reason  and  fitness 
of  the  thine,  or  its  relation  to  and  connexion  with  our  happiness,' 
p.  12.  He  tninks  it  very  strange  that  I  should  pretend  to  be  under 
uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  principle,  *  as  if  it  was  one  of 
the  most  perplexed  uncertain  propositions  I  had  ever  met  with.' 
Now,  I  must  own,  I  am  still  uncertain  about  the  meaning  of  it 
And  I  find  his  other  answerer,  Mr.  Chapman,  was  as  mudi  at  a 
loss  what  to  make  of  it  as  myself.  That  learned  writer  has  turned 
the  proposition  several  ways,  and  in  every  sense  that  he  cookl 
think  of  has  found  it  to  be  absurd.  The  wisest  thing,  in  my  opinion, 
our  author  could  have  done,  would  have  been  silently  to  have  drop- 
ped this  principle,  and  not  have  put  the  world  in  mind  of  it  anj 
more.  But,  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  what  had  been  of^ 
fered  against  it,  he  securely  repeats  it,  or  refers  to  it,  on  all  occasioon^ 
in  his  last  book.  I  had  endeavoured,  in  the  book  he  has  unde^ 
taken  to  answer,*  to  put  this  principle  of  his  in  terms  that  might 
have  rendered  it  something  more  intelligible ;  but  since  he  gives 
me  no  thanks  for  this,  but  is  resolved  to  go  on  in  his  own  way,  let 
us  take  it  as  he  hiiqself  has  been  pleased  here  to  express  it,  and  see 
what  can  be  made  of  it^  and  wherein  its  great  strength  and  useful- 
ness lies. 

The  professed  design  of  this  principle,  as  advanced  by  our  autlior, 
is  to  set  before  us  the  only,  sure,  and  infallible  criterion  by  which 
we  are  to  judge  of  all  truth  whatsoever  relating  to  religion,  and  by  at- 
tending to  which,  we  may  be  safely  and  certainly  guided  what 
truths  we  are  to  receive  as  coming  from  God.  Now,  this  principle, 
as  here  expressed  by  him,  seems  to  be  in  no  way  fitted  to  answer 
that  purpose.  It  is  evident  (as  I  had  observed  in  my  former  book, 
p.  4,  5,)  that  there  are  doctrines  in  religion,  and  those  too  of  con- 
siderable importance,  which  we  are  to  believe,  as  well  as  propositioDi 
immediately  and  directly  relating  to  the  duties  which  we  are  to 
practise.  Now  this  principle  of  the  author's,  according  to  the  ac- 
count he  here  gives  of  it,  seems  only  to  relate  to  the  latter  of  these. 
For  the  truth  of  which  he  here  proposes  to  give  the  criterion,  is 
'  divine  or  moral  truth,  or  truth  as  coming  from  God,  and  discoveh 
ing  his  will  concerning  our  duty.'  Where,  by  *  divine  or  moral 
truth, '  he  seems  to  understand  such  truth  as  Miscovers  the  will  of 
God  concerning  our  duty ;  that  is,  such  truth  as  relates  to  the  du- 
ties which  God  requires  us  to  practise.  So  elsewhere,  p.  17,  he  de- 
scribes *  moral  ttiith  '  to  be  the  '  reason  and  fitness  oi  acUonSi  aa 

•  See  Divine  Authority,  p.  6. 
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ided  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  as  necessarily  connected  with 
related  to  the  happiness  of  moral  agents ; '  this,  says  he,  *  is 
1 1,  with  others,  call  divine  truth,  or  truth  coming  from  God. ' 
I,  in  this  sense,  his  criterion  is  very  defective,  and  cannot  be 
to  extend  to  all  truths  or  doctrines,  and  principles  in  religion, 
only  to  the  '  fitness  of  actions. '  And,  even  with  regard  to 
e,  our  author's  principle  is  far  from  being  clear  and  certain, 
the  only  criterion  he  here  lays  down,  is,  what  he  calls  the  *  moral 
on  and  fitness  of  the  thing  ; '  and  this  moral  reason  and  fitness 
explains  to  be  its  'relation  to  and  connexion  with  our  happi- 
u  '  So  that,  it  seems,  nothing  is  to  be  admitted  as  a  proof  or 
ence  of  any  thing's  being  the  will  of  God,  concerning  our  duty, 
its  appearing  to  our  own  minds  or  understandings  to  be  in  the 
irc  of  the  thing  connected  with  our  happiness.  But  here,  again, 
ther  doubt  arises  ;  what  kind  of  relation  to  or  connexion  with 
happiness,  a  thing  must  have,  in  order  to  its  being  morally  fit 
reasonable.  For  this  author  frequently  expresses  himself  as  if 
inderstocd  it  only  of  a  necessaiy  and  immutable  connexion  with 
happiness.  Thus,  p.  16,  he  describes  'moral  truth  '  to  be  that 
ch  discovers  to  us  the  '  necessary  relations  and  qualifications  of 
ons  as  connected  with  our  happmess. '  And,  p.  17,  that  it  is 
reason  and  fitness  of  actions,  as  founded  in  the  nature  of  things, 
as  *  necessarily  connected  with  and  related  to  the  happiness  of 
al  agents. '  And  he  expresses  himself,  in  many  other  places, 
r  the  same  manner.  And  then  the  meaning  of  his  prmciple 
it  be  this,  that  nothing  is  to  be  admitted,  as  true  or  obligatory, 
aatters  of  practice  and  morality,  but  what  is  in  the  nature  of 
igs  '  necessarily  connected '  with  our  happiness ;  and  at  that 
,  though  a  thing  may  be  of  ^reat  advantage,  and  manifestly 
ducive  to  our  happiness ;  yet,  if  it  be  not  necessarily  connected 

I  it,  it  will  not  be  any  part  of  our  duty.  In  like  manner  he  often 
s  of  the  '  immutable,  eternal  reason  and  fitness  of  things, '  and 
-esents  this  as  the  same  thin^  with  what  he  elsewhere  calls  the 
>ral  i*eason  and  fitness  of  actions. '    As  if  nothing  could  be  fit 

II  but  what  is  unchangeably  fit,  or  fit  at  one  time,  and  in  one 
umstance,  but  what  is  fit  at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances. 
1  upon  this  view  of  his  principle  the  design  of  it  is  to  show,  that 
igh  a  thing  appears  to  us  to  be  fit  as  the  case  is  circumstanced, 
it  is  not  to  be  done,  nor  can  it  be  the  will  of  God  that  we 
aid  do  it,  except  it  can  be  proved  to  have  a  natural,  unchan^e- 
;,  eternal  fitness  in  all  cases,  and  all  circumstances.  But  tnis 
lid  be  both  absurd  in  itself,  as  it  would  exclude  several  particu- 
of  our  duty,  several  things  which,  as  they  are  circumstanced, 
lid  be  of  considerable  use  and  importance  to  our  happiness;  and 
Jd  also  be  contrary  to  what  he  himself  elsewhere  acknowledges. 

after  having  observed,  that  *  all  wise  states  and  governments 
s  ever  found  it  necessary  to  abrogate  and  alter  the  old,  or  to 
:t  new  laws,  according  to  mutable  and  variable  relations  and 
umstances  of  persons  in  society ; '  he  adds,  *  that  this  will  equally 
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hold  good,  when  applied  to  the  laws  of  God  himself.  For  whal 
God  would  require  at  one  time,  and  in  such  particular  relations  and 
circumstances,  he  would  not  require  at  another  time,  under  other 
relations,  and  quite  different  or  contrary  circumstances. '  See  Mor. 
Phil.  vol.  i.  p.  207. 

But  to  give  this  author  all  possible  advantage,  let  us  suppose  tlitt 
his  principle  is  not  to  be  understood  according  to  the  obvious  mean- 
ing and  propriety  of  the  expressions ;  but,  that,  when  he  talks  of 
the  '  uncnangeable  eternal  reason  aud  fitness  of  things,  he  intends 
also  to  take  in  those  things  that  are  not  unchangeably  and  eternally 
fit,  but  are  only  so  occasionally,  and  in  such  and   such  circum- 
stances ;  and  that  when  he  speaks  of  a  thing's  being  necessary  to 
our  happiness,  he  does  not  merely  understand  that  which  is  simply 
and  properly  necessary  to  our  happiness,  but  that  which  is  condo- 
cible  to  it.     For  so  I  find  he  expresses  himself,    p.    13,  where  be 
talks  of  the  *  natural  tendency  and  moral  fitness  of  actions  as  coo- 
ducible  to  true  happiness. '     Such  is  the  way  of  this  writer,  as  if  a 
thing's  being  '  necessarily  connected  with  our  happiness, '  and  iti 
'being  conducible  to  our  happiness,*  were  terms  of  the  same  extest 
and  signification.    Though  tne  distinction  between  them  is  voy 
obvious,  and  it  is  manifest  that  many  things,  which  are   not  neces- 
sary in  the  nature  of  things,  may  yet  be  conducible,  and  Iia?e  i 
subserviency  to  promote  our  happiness  various  ways.     And  if  we 
take  this  principle  in  this  sense,  that  a  thing's  appearing  to  us  to  be 
conducible  to  our  happiness,  is  a  sufficient  and  the  only  proof  we 
can  have  of  its  being  the  will  of  God  concerning  our  duty,  dm 
would  be  to  leave  the  doctrine  of  morals  very  loose,  and  on  a  veij 
uncertain  foundation.    At  this  rate,  men  are  to  set  up  their  owi 
advantage  precisely  as  the  measure  of  their  duty.     It  is  left  whoHf 
to  themselves  whether  and  how  far  they  shall  obey,  viz.  so  far  onlj 
as  they  apprehend  a  thing  to  be  for  their  own  benefit,  and  no  farther; 
and  of  this  every  man  is  to  be  judge  for  himself.    To  put  all  doty 
and  obedience  merely  upon  this  foot  would  go  a  great  way  to  dii- 
solve  all  bands  of  government  human  and  divine ;  especially  con- 
sidering  how  most  men  are  governed  in  judging  of  what  is  condu- 
cible to  their  happiness,  by  present  sense  and  appetite.     And  evei 
those  that  pretend  to  be  governed  by  cool  reason,  will  be  £ar  bxm 
agreeing  bow  far  appetite  must  be  indulged  or  restrained,  or  wkt 
things  are  for  our  good,  or  the  contrary. 

It  appears,  then,  that  this  main  principle  of  our  author^s  cooee» 
ing  the  only  infallible  criterion,  whereby  we  are  to  judge  of  difiv 
truth,  as  it  does  not  properly  relate  to  principles  or  doctrines  (wbiei 
yet  it  ought  to  do,  in  order  to  answer  the  end  he  proposes  by  id 
but  only  to  the  ^  moi*al  fitness  of  actions ; '  so  when  it  is  applied  It 
this  it  is  very  loose,  and  either  will  be  apt  to  lead  persons  isti«}tif 
they  have  no  other  rule  to  go  by  in  judging  of  the  will  of  God  c* 
cerning  their  duty,  or  will  be  of  very  little  use  and  significancy.  & 
tell  a  man  in  general,  when  he  wants  to  know  what  is  the  w31  i 
God  oonoerning  his  duty,  that  he  must  do  those  things   which  ^ 
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nece&sarily  connected  with^  or  which  are  conducible  to,  his  own  hap-* 
piness,  is  not  to  give  him  any  certain  directions  in  the  knowledge 
of  his  duty ;  since  it  is  evident  that  in  the  present  corrupt  state  of 
mankind,  men,  if  left  to  themselves,  are  often  apt  to  be  greatly  mis- 
taken in  judging  of  their  own  happiness,  and  the  things  that 
are  connected  witn  it  Or  if  we  come  to  the  particulars  of  our 
duty,  it  may  in  many  cases  be  hard  to  convince  a  man  that  what 
in  urged  upon  him  as  his  duty  is  really  necessary  and  conducible  to 
his  happiness;  abstracting  from  all  authority  enjoining  it.  The 
author  of  *  Christianity  as  old  as  the  creation, '  who  had  also  ad« 
vanced  this  principle  of  judging  of  our  duty,  by  what  appears  to  us 
to  be  for  ourown  happiness,  in  order  to  put  this  rule  in  practice,  advises 
men  '  eo  to  regulate  their  natural  appetites,  as  will  most  conduce  to 
the  exercise  of  their  reason,  the  health  of  their  bodies,  and  the 
pleasure  of  their  senses  taken  and  considered  together,  since  therein 
their  happiness  consists. 

This  is  the  rule  be  prescribes  for  instructing  mankind  in  general, 
the  meanest,  the  most  illiterate,  not  excepted,  in  their  duty  ;  as  if 
it  were  a  very  easy  thing  for  the  vulgar  to  weigh  and  compare  all 
these,  and  to  form  an  exact  judgment  accordingly.  1  think  I  may 
appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  whether  they  could  not 
much  more  easily  and  certainly  find  out  their  duty  and  happiness^ 
by  some  plain  revelation  from  God,  confirmed  by  his  own  authority, 
determining  the  particulars  of  their  duty,  and  instructing  them 
wherein  true  happiness  doth  consist,  and  which  is  the  best  way  to 
obtain  it,  than  if  they  were  left  to  themselves  to  collect  it,  by 
considering  and  comparing  all  these.  I  shall  now  leave  our  author 
to  make  the  best  he  can  of  his  main  principle,  and  proceed  to  some 
other  things  which  he  seems  to  lay  a  stress  upon,  as  very  certain, 
and  of  very  great  importance. 

When  he  talks,  pp.  5,  6,  of  those  principles  of  his,  which  are 
'  so  clear  and  strong,  that  I  could  not  meddle  with  them,  and 
dared  not  to  contradict  or  argue  against  them  directly;'  one  of 
those  principles,  it  seems,  is  this,  that '  the  divine  authority  of  any 
person  or  doctrine  cannot  be  proved  from  miracles.'  If  he  had 
•aid  I  had  not  confuted  this  principle,  or  was  not  able  to  confute  it, 
nobody  would  have  wondered  at  his  saying  so,  because  he  will 
never  allow  that  any  man  ever  did  confute,  or  can  confute  any  one 
principle  he  has  once  advanced.  But  it  was  certainly  wrong  to 
say  I  never  <  meddled  with  it,  and  that  I  durst  not  contradict  or 
argue  against  it  directly,'  when  he  knows  my  first  chapter  was 
designed  on  purpose  against  this  principle,  ana  that  I  there  bend 
myself  to  show  tnat  miracles  may  be  of  such  a  nature,  and  so  cir- 
cumstanced, as  to  yield  a  satisfying  proof  of  the  divine  mission  of 
persons,  and  of  the  divine  ori^nal  and  authority  of  doctrines.  And 
whether  he  has  been  able  to  mvaUdate  what  I  have  offered  on  this 
head,  will  appear,  when  I  come  to  consider  what  he  has  advanced 
in  this  book  to  the  contrary. 

Another  of  his  principles,  which  are  too  clear  and  sttou^^  \a  V^ 
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contradicted^  as  laid  down  in  the  forecited  passage,  p.  6,  is  this, 
*  That  the  truth,  certainty,  and  importance  of  the  doctrines,  prove 
the  authority  of  the  person  as  divine,  but  not  the  authority  of  the 

Eerson  the  truth  of  the  doctrines.'  This  principle,  which  he  will 
ave  to  be  so  clear  and  strong,  that  nobody  dare  attempt  to  confute 
it,  is  expressed  in  so  confused  and  ambiguous  a  way,  that  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  understand  it. 

What  does  he  mean  by  the  '  authority  of  the  person  as  divine,' 
which  the  *  truth  and  certainty  of  his  doctrines  is  to  prove  Y  Does 
he  mean  that  where  a  person,  professing  to  be  extraordinarily  sent 
of  God,  teacheth  any  doctrines  that  upon  examination  appear  to  be 
true,  and  of  importance  to  mankind,  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 

Eroof  that  he  is  indeed  extraordinarily  sent  of  God;  and  that 
ecause  of  the  certainty  and  importance  of  some  doctrines  he 
delivers,  we  may  safely,  upon  his  *  authority  as  divine,'  receive 
other  doctrines,  which  may, perhaps,  be  in  themselves  true,  but  which 
do  not  appear  to  us  to  be  certainly  true  by  any  arguments  drawo 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  of  which  we  have  no  other  proof 
but  his  authority  ?  This,  to  be  sure,  he  will  not  allow.  Or,  is  the 
meaning  this,  that  as  far  as  we  can  prove  by  armiments  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  any  of  the  doctrines  that  person 
advanceth  are  true,  and  certain,  and  important,  so  far  we  are  to 
believe  him  in  the  right,  and  that  he  had  an  authority  to  declare 
those  doctrines,  as  every  man  hath  to  speak  truth  ?  And  then  this 
principle,  that  the  ^  truth  and  certainty  of  the  doctrines  proves  the 
authority  of  the  person  as  divine,'  is  to  be  understood  thus,  that 
•when  a  person  teacheth  any  doctrine,  which  I  find  by  my  own 
reason  to  be  true  and  important,  and  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God, 
I  am  to  believe  that  in  that  instance  he  speaks  what  is  true  and 
important,  and  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God ;  and  this  I  may 
beUeve,  and  yet  in  other  instances  think  him  not  to  be  depended 
on  at  all.  And  this  is  a  very  pleasant  way  of  proving  a  person's 
authority  to  be  divine,  since  when  I  have  proved  it,  his  authority  is 
to  pass  for  nothing,  and  I  am  to  believe  nothing  upon  his  authority 
at  all.  For  I  am  to  believe  him  no  further  than  he  can  proTC 
what  he  says  to  be  true  from  the  nature  of  the  thing :  which  is  to 
allow  him  no  greater  credit  and  authority,  than  we  are  willing  to 
allow  to  the  greatest  liar ;  that  is,  let  him  prove  what  he  says  to  be 
true,  and  we  will  believe  him.  This  principle  of  our  author's,  therefore, 
as  far  as  I  can  understand  it,  really  amounts  to  this,  that  whenever 
I  know  a  man  speaks  truth,  I  must  believe  he  speaks  truth.  A 
very  undoubted  principle,  and  which  tends  very  much  to  the 
instruction  of  mankind,  and  to  enlighten  the  subject  before  us. 
However,  he  may  have  this  satisfaction  in  it,  that  it  is  a  principle 
which  he  may  enjoy  to  himself,  and  in  which  no  mortal  will '  dare 
to  contradict  him.' 

It  will  be  allowed  that  whatever  we  know  to  be  true,  by  argu- 
ments drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  we  must  believe  to  be 

e ;  but  then  the  question  still  remains,  are  we  never  to  receive 
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any  thing  upon  any  authority  at  all  ?  And  as  far  as  I  can  under- 
stand this  writer,  according  to  him,  we  are  never  to  receive  any 
thing  at  all  as  true,  upon  any  authority  whatsoever,  human  or 
divine,  or  upon  any  other  foundation  than  its  own  intrinsic 
evidence.  Indeed,  in  his  former  book,  he  seems  to  allow,  that  the 
authority  of  God  might,  in  some  cases,  be  a  reason  for  believing  a 
thing  though  we  had  no  manner  of  proof  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing ;  as  in  the  case  of  immediate  inspiration.  '  If  God  speaks 
to  me  immediately  and  directly,'  says  he,  '  I  believe  him  upon  his 
own  authority,'  pp.  82,  83,  84.  He  makes  an  appearance  oi  saying 
the  same  thin^  in  some  passages  of  his  present  book,  particularly 
p.  44,  where  he  seems  to  allow,  that  in  case  of  immediate  inspi- 
ration, if  God  should  command  any  thing  that  appears  to  be  weak, 
'  unreasonable,  and  unfit  to  mere  human  reason,'  it  must  be  '  done 
on  the  sole  foot  of  his  authority,  abstracted  from  any  prior  reason 
or  fitness  of  things,  as  appearing  to  our  understanding.'  But  it  is 
evident  that  he  cannot  say  this  in  consistency  with  these  principles 
which  he  here  asserts  to  be  '  so  clear  and  strong'  that  they  are  not 
to  be  meddled  with  or  contradicted,  and  which  he  represents  as 
the  main  principles  of  his  book.  .  For  in  the  place  already  cited, 
viz.  p.  6,  he  lays  it  down  as  an  undoubted  maxim,  that  *  truth  is 
prior  in  nature  to  all  authority,  and  therefore  authority  cannot  be 
the  prior  ground  and  reason  of  truth.'     He  has  it  over  again  fre- 

auently  in  his  book,  particularly  p.  21,  where,  after  having  said, 
lat  *  no  authority,  divine  or  human,  can  prove  itself,'  he  adds, 
*  that  it  is  very  plain  that  truth  is,  in  its  own  nature  and  reason  of 
things,  prior  to  all  authority,  and  therefore  cannot  depend  upon  it, 
or  be  proved  by  it.'  And,  again,  p.  23,  '  what  is  true  m  nature  and 
reason,  as  all  religion  must  be,  cannot  depend  on  any  authority,  since 
truth  is,  in  its  own  nature,  prior  to  all  authority,  and  without  it  no 
authority  can  be  proved.'  From  which  passages  it  is  evident,  that 
his  assertion,  if  it  holds  good  at  all,  will  hold  with  regard  to  all 
authority,  divine  and  human.  '  Truth  is  prior  in  nature  to  all 
authority,  human  or  divine  ;'  from  whence  he  infers,  that,  therefore, 
it  cannot  depend  upon  it,  or  be  proved  by  it.  So  that,  according 
to  him,  no  truth  can  be  proved  by  any  authority  at  all ;  or,  whicn 
is  the  same  thing,  we  cannot  be  ascertained  of  any  truth 
by  any  authority  at  all,  whether  of  God  or  man;  and,  con- 
sequently, if '  God  should  speak  to  me  immediately  and  directly,' 
I  am  not  to  *  believe  him  upon  his  authority,'  (which  yet  this 
author  allowed  we  ought  to  do)  because  *  truth  is  prior  to  all 
authority.'  This  it  seems,  is  one  of  his  clear  and  strong  principles, 
which  entirely  subverts  his  own  concessions,  and  which  I  did  not 
meddle  with  before,  because  I  did  not  understand  it,  nor  had  he 
so  plainly  avowed  it  before  to  be  one  of  the  main  principles  of 
his  book. 

But  let  us  now  venture  to  examine  it  *  Truth,*  says  he, '  is  prior 
in  nature  and  reason  to  all  authority.'  If  the  meanmg  be,  and  it 
is  the  only  sense  in  which  it  can  be  admitted,  that  a  thing  must 
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be  true  in  itself^  before  any  authority  can  show  it  to  be  so,  this 
will  be  easily  owned  ;  but  it  is  nothing  at  all  to  the  purpose.  For 
the  question  is^  supposing  a  thing  to  be  really  and  in  itself  true, 
by  what  means  may  we  come  to  know  that  it  is  true ;  and  whether 
authority  may  not,  in  some  cases,  be  a  proper  medium  for  ascer^ 
taining  us  of  the  truth  of  a  thing,  which  we  could  not  have  known 
to  be  true,  or  not  so  certainly,  but  by  that  authority  or  testimony? 
Tiiis  is  what  this  writer  seems  to  deny.  And  in  this  be  hath  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  against  him.  It  is  evident,  and  agreed 
to,  by  all  that  have  duly  considered  the  different  ways  of  conveying 
truth  to  the  mind,  that  authority,  or  a  competent  testimony,  is,  in 
many  cases,  of  great  use,  and  a  very  proper  medium  of  assuring  us 
of  the  truth  of  things  ;  and,  in  some  cases,  is  the  only  way  we  hafe 
of  coming  to  a  certainty  about  'them.  Our  author  liiraself  owns  it 
with  regard  to  what  he  calls  *  truth  in  fact,'  see  pp.  11,  15.  Though 
I  do  not  see  but  if  his  principle,  as  here  laid  down  by  him,  be  &ood 
for  any  thing,  it  will  prove,  that  truth  in  fact  cannot  be  proved  bv 
authority  any  more  than  any  other  truth.  For  may  it  not  be  said, 
with  regard  to  this  as  well  as  other  truth,  that '  truth  is  prior  in 
nature  to  all  authority?'  that  is,  a  thing  must  be  true  in  fact  before 
any  authority  or  testimony  can  make  or  show  it  to  be  so :  therefore^ 
according  to  this  author's  excellent  reasoning,  that  which  is  tme 
in  fact  can  never  be  proved  by  any  authority  or  testimony  whatp 
soever.  It  were  to  be  wished  this  gentleman  would  produce  this 
way  of  argument  to  enlighten  our  courts  of  judicature.  If  any 
witnesses  were  to  be  brought  for  the  proof  ot  any  fact,  let  those 
witnesses  be  ever  so  credible,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  all, 
to  urge,  with  relation  to  that  fact,  that  if  it  be  true  at  all,  the  truth 
of  it  must  be  '  prior  in  nature  to  their  testimony  or  authority,'  and 
therefore  it  cannot  depend  upon  their  testimony,  or  *  be  proved  by 
it ;  for  no  authority  can  prove  itself.'  It  is  the  truth  and  certain^ 
of  the  thing  itself  that  must  prove  the  authority  of  those  persons 
or  witnesses,  and  not  their  authority  or  testimony  the  truth  and 
certainty  of  the  thing.  But,  it  seems,  this  way  of  talking,  wfaidi 
would  be  hissed  at  in  other  matters,  must  pass  for  clear  and  strong 
in  matters  of  religion ;  and  the  persons  that  reason  at  this  rate, 
must  be  esteemed  men  of  extraordinary  penetration  above  the  rest 
of  mankind. 

But  since  our  author,  though  in  contradiction  to  his  clear  and 
strong  principles,  seems  willing  to  allow  that,  with  regard  to  '  tmth 
in  fact,'  authority  may  be  of  use,  and  we  may  reasonably  depend 
upon  credible  testimony  ;  let  us  see  whether  it  is  not  equally  rear 
sonable  for  us  to  receive  some  things  upon  testimony  or  authority, 
at  least  a  divine  one,  in  matters  of  religion. 

And  here  I  shall  consider  what  he  offers  on  this  head  in  his  first 
section,  p.  15,  &c.  where  he  proposes  distinctly  to  consider  the 
'  nature  of  truth'  and  the  '  grounds  of  its  comrmnnicability.'  He 
pretends  there  to  treat  of  tnis  matter  with  great  accuracy  and 

ictness,  whereas  it  has  been  '  perplexed  and  confounded  by  the 

tematical  divines.^ 
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He  tells  ug,  that  '  whatever  is  ti*ue  to  us,  or  true  to  human 
understanding,  must  be  either  scientifically  true,  or  true  in  fact'  It 
is  only  in  regard  to  that  which  is  *  true  in  fact,  or  historical  truth,' 
as  he  calls  it,  p.  18,  that  he  there  allows  any  room  or  use  for 
authority  or  testimony.  As  to  '  scientific  truth,'  under  which  he 
comprehends  all  truth,  natural  and  moral,  or  religious,  it  is  only 

*  communicable  by  its  own  evidence  to  the  understanding,*  as  he 
expresseth  it,  p.  11.  And  here  authority  or  testimony,  according 
to  him,  hath  no  place.  It  is  true  he  also  mentions  a  '  third  set  or 
class  of  communicable  truths,'  viz.  truths  communicable  by  '  inspi- 
ration or  immediate  revelation,'  p.  18,  but  he  mentions  this  only  as 
a  thing  found  out  by  our  spiritual  scholastics  or  systematical 
divines,  and  will  have  it  to  relate  only  to  things  which  are  abso- 
lutely '  beyond  the  investigation,  perception,  or  judgment  of  human 
reason.'  And  it  is  evident  to  any  one  that  has  carefully  read  bis 
book,  that  these  are  things  which,  in  his  opinion,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  religion  at  all. 

I  would  observe,  by  the  way,  that  we  may  hence  judge  of  the 
great  candour  and  consistency  of  this  writer,  who  tells  us,  p.  5, 

*  That  he  has  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  of  reason,  which  he 
endeavoured  to  prove  and  exemplify  throughout  his  book,  that 
natural  and  revealed  religion,  as  to  their  subject  matter,  are  one 
and  the  same ;  and  are  distinguished  only  with  regard  to  the  dif- 
ferent method  of  teaching,  or  manner  of  conveyance.'  Here  he 
expresses  himself  as  if  he  really  acknowledged  a  true  and  proper 
revelation  from  God,  the  design  of  which  is  to  clear  and  confirm 
the  great  truths  and  duties  of  natural  religion;  and  that  this 
revealed  religion  differs  from  natural  religion  *  in  the  manner  of  its 
conveyance.  The  obvious  meaning  of  which  seems  to  be  this,  that 
whereas  the  one  is  communicated  to  the  mind  by  the  exercise  of 
our  own  reason,  in  the  ordinary  natural  use  of  our  faculties ;  the 
other  is  communicated  from  Ood  in  a  way  of  immediate  inspiration, 
or  what  this  author  himself  calls  supernatural  illumination.  And, 
accordingly,  he  sometimes  speaks  of  the  usefulness  of  revelation  for 
clearing  and  confirming  natural  reli^on,  see  particularly  p.  55. 
But  by  comparing  this  with  what  he  here  says,  it  appears,  that  this 
is  only  designed  to  amuse  the  reader,  and  to  make  a  show  of  sayii^ 
a  thing  that  he  does  not  really  believe.  For  when  he  proposes 
distinctly  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  truth,  and  the  means  of  com- 
municating it,  he  treats  inspiration  and  immediate  revelation  as  the 
fiQere  invention  of  the  school-divines,  and  will  not  allow  it  to  have 
any  place  with  re^rd  to  the  principles  of  natural  reUgion,  or  moral 
truth,  but  only  with  regard  to  things  above  reason,  that  is,  with 
regard  to  things  which,  according  to  him,  are  of  no  use,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  religion  at  all. 

But  let  us  return  to  what  he  offers  concerning  this  scientifical 
truth,  as  he  calls  it,  and  under  which  he  comprehends  all  natural 
and  moral  truth.    The  general  account  he  gives  of  it  is  this,  that  it 

*  depends  upon  the  abstract  nature  and  reason  of  thinp,  as  eternally,  A 
mcessarily,  and  immutably  the  saoie.'    And  he  XfXk  \>i&,  iVi*^  ^  \&^' 
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truths  of  this  class,  or  such  as  are  scientific,  being  eternal  and 
immutable,  as  founded  in  the  necessary  relations  of  things,  in  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  their  ideas,  must  appear  to  all 
understandings  alike,  and  always  the  same,  when  once  they  come 
to  be  proposed  in  their  natural  order,  and  perceived  by  the  mind,' 
Now  this  description  which  he  here  gives  of  scientific  truth  will 
only  hold  with  regard  to  some  general  principles  in  natural  philoso- 
phy or  morals  ;  but  there  are  many  other  things,  and  of  considerable 
consequence,  which  cannot  pretend  to  that  degree  of  evidence,  and 
yet  we  have  great  reason  to  think  them  true.  It  is  plain  to  any 
one  that  is  acquainted  with  human  nature,  and  with  the  present 
state  of  the  world  and  of  mankind,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
that  knowledge  which  is  most  useful  to  us  comes,  not  in  a  way  of 
scientifical  evidence  and  certainty,  but  in  a  way  of  probability, 
which  y^  in  many  cases  lises  so  high,  that  we  cannot  reasonably 
withhold  our  assent.  And  to  confine  all  truth  in  naturals  or  morah, 
as  our  author  here  seems  to  do,  to  that  which  is  scientifically  true, 
and  which  must  appear  to  all  understandings  alike,  as  if  nothing  but 
what  is  capable  of  demonstrative  evidence  were  to  be  admitted  in 
reason  or  religion,  is  to  reduce  our  knowled^  to  a  very  narrow 
compass,  and  under  pretence  of  setting  it  on  a  better  foundation,  to 
discard  the  far  greater  part  of  it  as  useless  and  uncertain. 

And  even  with  regard  to  things  which,  strictly  speaking,  arc 
capable  of  being  absolutely  demonstrated,  authority  may  in  several 
cases  be  of  great  use,  and  may  be  reasonably  depended  on ;  e.  g. 
with  regard  to  the  truths  and  principles  of  the  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy,  which  he  here  calls  'scientific  natural  truth,' it 
is  evident  that  in  many  cases  men  may  come  very  reasonably  to  be 
assured  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  some  of  those  principles  in  a 
way  of  authority.  No  man  would  judge  it  unreasonable  for  a 
person  that  does  not  understand  the  mathematics,  or  not  sufficiently, 
to  believe  a  proposition  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  demonstrated, 
and  which  the  ablest  mathematicians  acknowledge  to  be  so.  As  to 
what  he  calls  'scientific  moral  truth,'  he  describes  it  to  be  that 
which  relates  to  'moral  practice,  and  discovers  to  us  the  necessary 
relations  and  qualifications  of  actions,  as  they  are  connected  witn 
our  happiness  and  well  being.'  And  how  loose  and  undeterroinate 
this  is,  and  what  little  direction  it  ogives  in  the  true  knowledge  of 
morals,  hath  been  already  shown.  He  then  goes  on  to  observe  that 
this  moral  truth  comprehends  under  it  the  *  truths  concerning  the 
being  and  perfections  of  God,  and  our  necessary  relations  to  bim, 
and  the  necessary  moral  reason  and  fitness  of  the  several  obligations 
towards  God  and  man  arising  from  thence.  And,  as  far  as  I  can 
find,  this  is  the  only  way  he  leaves  even  for  the  bulk  of  all  mankind 
to  attain  to  the  knowleage  of  religion  and  the  whole  of  their  duty. 
They  are  attentively  to  consider  the  natures  and  reasons  of  things; 
they  are  to  know  the  being  and  perfections  of  God,  and  the  relations 
^etween  him  and  us;  they  are  to  know  themselves,  and  the  relations 
'  ey  bear  to  one  another ;  they  are  to  consider  and  compare  these 
*eral  relations,  and  the  ^la^^^s  aud  obligations  arising  from 
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them;  and  thus  are  to  collect  the  whole  of  religion  and  their  duty, 
every  man  for  himself,  from  the  abstract  nature  and  reason  of  things, 
independently  of  all  authority  whatsoever,  human  or  divine.  But 
certainly  he  must  know  very  little  of  human  nature,  or  the  present 
state  of  mankind,  that  can  persuade  himself  that  the  generahty  of 
men  are  fitted  for  such  abstracted  reasoning  and  inquiries.  And 
one  should  think  our  author  should  be  sensible  of  this,  who  finds 
fault  with  those  that  extol  the  '  strength  of  human  reason  in  matters 
of  religion  and  morality,  under  the  present  corrupt  and  degenerate 
state  of  mankind  ;  and  declares  that  the  best  systems  of  morality, 
drawn  up  by  the  greatest  moralists  that  ever  lived,  without  the  light 
of  revelation,  were  intermixed  and  blended  with  so  much  supersti- 
tion, ana  so  many  gross  absurdities,  as  quite  eluded  and  defeated 
the  main  design  of  them.  Mor.  Phil.  vol.  1.  pp.  164,  165. 

The  author  of  *  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation*  might  consist- 
ently enough  suppose,  that  every  man  is  to  be  left  to  collect  for 
himself  the  whole  of  religion  which  he  is  to  believe  and  practice, 
from  the  reason  and  fitness  of  things,  independently  of  all  revelation 
and  all  authority  whatsoever,  either  divine  or  human ;  because  he 
at  the  same  time  supposed,  that  the  reason  and  fitness  of  things  is 
obvious  to  the  meanest  understanding ;  that  the  whole  of  religion 
and  the  law  of  nature  is  so  clear  to  all  mankind,  even  to  those  that 
cannot  read  in  their  mother-tongue,  that  they  naturally  understand 
it,  and  cannot  be  mistaken  in  the  principles  and  duties  of  it.  This 
scheme  is  indeed  contrary  to  evident  fact  and  experience.  But  yet 
it  must  be  owned  to  be  consistent  with  itself.  But  our  author,  as 
far  as  I  can  understand  his  intention,  adopts  his  main  principle, 
and  is  for  sending  every  man  to  the  reason  and  fitness  of  things 
for  finding  out  the  whole  of  religion  and  his  duty;  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  would  be  thought  to  acknowledge  that  in  the  '  present 
corrupt  state  of  mankind  the  law  of  nature  is  not  written  witn  suffi- 
cient strength  and  clearness  on  every  man's  heart,'  as  that  author 
affirmed  ;  and  that  even  '  the  greatest  moralists  that  ever  lived,'  if 
left  merely  to  themselves  and  their  own  reason,  could  not  furnish  out 
a  right  scheme  of  religion  and  morality.  But  certainly  if  this  be  a 
just  account  of  the  present  state  of  mankind,  it  cannot  reasonably 
be  denied  that  authority,  especially  a  divine  one,  may  be  of  very 
^at  use  in  matters  of  religion  and  morality.  Even  with  regard  to 
things  which,  absolutely  speaking,  are  capable  of  strict  demonstra- 
ion,  an  extraordinary  revelation  from  God,  assuring  us  of  them  in 
lis  name  and  by  his  authority,  may  be  of  great  use  to  the  bulk  of 
nankind,  who  are  not  very  capable  of  following  these  things  through 
i  chain  of  abstracted  reasonings,  especially  considering  how  much 
hey  are  generally  under  the  influence  of  corrupt  passions  and  pre- 
udices.  Much  more  will  this  hold  with  regard  to  those  things 
rhich,  though  they  have  nothing  in  them  but  what  is  agreeable  to 
eason,  yet  cannot  be  proved  to  be  necessarily  true  by  arguments 
rawn  from  the  nature  of  the  thing ;  of  which  kind  there  are  several 
liings  which  it  may  be  very  useful  for  us  to  get  a  oertaia  infona* 
tion  of.  •^*-*- "    .  . 
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Some  things  there  are  which  appear  certain  enough  in  the  genend, 
yet  when  we  descend  to  particulars,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ficulty in  them.  Of  this  kind  is  what  the  author  mentions,  Mhat 
it  is  certain,  since  Grod  is  the  wise  and  righteous  Governor  of  the 
world,  he  will  reward  good  men  and  punish  the  wicked,  as  reason 
and  justice  require.'  This,  he  thinks,  is  a  more  ^certain  and  infal- 
lible manifestation  of  God  to  man  than  any  historical  proof  can 
amount  to.'  But  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  certainty  of  the 
general  principle,  that  God  will '  reward  good  men  and  punish  the 
wicked,  as  reason  and  justice  require/  yet  with  respect  to  the  par- 
ticulars  comprehended  under  it,  and  upon  which  the  use  and  appli- 
cation of  that  principle  in  a  great  measure  depends,  e.  g.  how  far, 
in  a  consistency  with  his  own  wisdom,  and  justice,  and  purity,  God 
may  think  fit  to  pardon  the  iniquities  we  are  chargeable  with,  and 
to  reward  an  obeaience  attended  with  so  many  failures  and  defects 
as  ours  is  in  our  present  imperfect  state ;  what  kind  of  temper  and 
conduct  it  is  that  will  denominate  persons  righteous  in  his  sight, 
and  what  that  righteousness  comprenends  under  it  that  is  necessary 
to  entitle  us  to  a  future  reward ;  and  who  those  persons  are  that 
shall  be  accounted  wicked,  and  shall  be  thereby  obnoxious  to  future 
punishments;  and,  finally,  the  nature,  greatness,  and  duration  of 
the  reward  that  shall  be  conferred,  and  the  punishments  that  shall 
be  inflicted.  These  are  things  that  may  occasion  ^reat  doubts  and 
difficulties  to  a  serious  and  inquisitive  mind.  And  it  cannot  reason- 
ably be  denied,  that  an  extraordinary  revelation,  additional  to  the 
common  light  of  natui*e  and  reason,  would  be  highly  useful,  in 
which  we  might  have  these  things  explained  and  ascertained  by  an 
express  testimony  from  God. 

Again,  with  respect  to  moral  obligations  resulting  from  the  rela- 
tions between  God  and  us,  and  between  us  and  our  fellow  creatorei, 
though  we  may  have  sufficient  evidence  as  to  the  grounds  of  those 
moral  obligations  in  general,  (which  is  all  that  this  author's  argii- 
ings  prove)  yet  we  may  be  greatly  at  a  loss,  if  left  to  ouraelves, 
with  regard  to  the  particular  laws  and  duties  comprehended  under 
those  general  rules.  There  may  be  duties  that  appear  agreeable  to 
nature  and  reason,  and  the  relations  we  stand  in,  and  which  yet 
cannot  be  proved  by  arguments,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  to  be  i 
necessarily  obligatory.  There  may  be  such  objections  brought  / ' 
against  them,  and  with  some  appearance  of  reason,  as  may  mightily  U 
weaken  the  force  and  influence  of  them;  especially  if  appetite  and  h 
a  little  worldly  interest  be  on  the  other  side.  But  an  express  reve-  p 
lation  from  God,  enforced  by  his  divine  authority,  would  soon  decide  t^ 
the  controversy,  and  give  those  laws  and  duties  a  vast  weight,  and  I- 
overrule  the  contrary  pretences.  And  I  may  appeal  to  the  common  ^ 
sense  of  mankind,  whether  an  express  revelation  from  God  himself, 
declaring  what  is  his  will,  and  what  it  is  that  he  expects  and 
requires  of  us  with  regard  to  the  particulars  of  our  duty,  would  not 
be  a  vast  advantage,  if  such  a  revelation  can  be  had ;  and  whether 
in  this  case  they  would  not  come  far  more  easily  and  certainly  to 
the  knowledge  of  theiv  duty,  than  if  they  were  lefk  to  collect  li, 
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every  man  for  himself,  merely  from  the  abstract  reason  and  fitness 
of  things. 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  observing,  that  as  this  vvritet 
is  for  discarding  all  authority  in  matters  of  i-eligion  and  momlity, 
so  he  would  endeavour  to  persuade  us  that  the  gospel  does  so  too. 
That  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  especially  St  Paul,  disclaim  all 
pretence  to  authorityi  and  place  the  whole  proof  in  the  nature  of 
the  doctrines  they  taught,  which  was  to  make  its  way  to  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  men  merely  by  its  own  force  and  energy,  pp.  23, 
24,  33,  41,  42.     Our  author  often  affects  to  talk  of  the  intrinsic 
evidence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  would  put  it  upon  the 
world,  as  if  he  was  a  better  friend  to  Christianity  who  puts  the  proof 
of  its  doctrines  upon  their  own  internal  immutable  evidence,  than 
others  who  put  tne  proof  upon  a  divine  authority  or  testimony^ 
confirmed  by  miracles.     But  the  design  of  all  this,  when  examined 
and  compared  with  other  parts  of  his  scheme,  is  plain  enough.  It  is 
that  no  regard  is  to  be  puid  to  the  authority  of  Christ  as  a  teacher 
sent  from  God ;  nor  are  we  to  believe  any  thing  he  delivers  upon 
his  testimony  as  divine.     The  doctrines  and  laws  of  the  gospel, 
taught  and  delivered  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  are  on  a  level,  in 
point  of  authority,  with  the  dictates  of  those  philosophers  and 
moralists   that  never   pretended  to  any  extraordinary  revelation. 
And  the  people  are  still  left  to  find  out  the  whole  of  religion  and 
their  duty,  from  the  reason  and  fitness  of  things,  as  they  were 
before,     fiut  this  is  entirely  to  destroy  the  peculiar  use  and  advan- 
tage of  the  gospel-revelation,  which  was,  leaving  all  the  proofs  from 
nature  and  reason,  to  stand  in  iheir  full  force,  to  assure  men  of  the 
great  important  truths  and  doctrines  of  religion,  and  to  urge  and 
enforce  the  duties  and  precepts  of  it  upon  them  by  a  divine  author- 
ity and  testimony. 

When  our  Saviour  speaks  of  a  future  judgment,  ancj  describes 
the  pit>cess  of  the  great  day ;  when  he  assures  men  of  his  own 
coming  to  judge  the  world,  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ; 
when  he  makes  the  most  express  promises  and  declu  rations  of  the 
pardon  of  sins,  the  terms  upon  which  it  is  to  be  obtained,  of  the 
gracious  assistances  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  eternal  life  to  be 
conferred  as  the  reward  of  our  sincere  though  imperfect  obedienre; 
when  he  proposes  himself  as  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  arid  urt;es  the 
most  pure  and  excellent  laws,  and  self-denying  precepts,  &c.  does 
he  urge  these  things  merely  by  reasoning  at  largo  upon  them,  after 
the  manner  of  philosophers  and  moralists,  by  arguments  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing?  It  is  evident,  that  nc  a^surem  men 
of  these  things,  and  urges  them  upon  their  own  conscirnrps  in  r  wny 
of  divine  authority,  as  one  who  spoke  in  the  name  nnd  by  fhf>  ftti" 
thority  of  God  himself,  and  who  was  extraordinarily  snfit  by  jnrfi  Iff 
instruct  mankind;  and  to  whose  doctrines  nnri  lawft  tlify  «v»<fH 
therefore  obliged  to  pay  an  entire  submission  and  rf^^/ird.  And  li 
convince  the  world  that  he  was  indeed  sent  of  (#od^  ua  If  |itH|..i*H 
to  be,  he  wrought  the  most  illustrious  miracU*K,  vh-ibly  lMifi'f*M(  *" 
all  human  power,  and  appealed  to  thtv;  uiUAcWn  w^  Us^  ^* 
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proofs  of  his  divine  authority  and  mission ;  and  at  last  confirmed 
all  by  his  own  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  ascension  into 
heaven.  And  his  apostles,  who  were  commissioned  by  him  to 
preach  his  gospel  to  all  nations,  and  to  teach  what  he  commanded 
them,  were  also  enabled^  in  his  name  and  in  attestation  of  the  gos- 
pel, to  perform  the  most  wonderful  works,  bearing  all  the  signatures 
of  an  extraordinary  divine  interposition,  for  a  series  of  years 
together.  How  great  soever  the  excellency  of  Christianity  is  in 
itself,  yet  it  is  plain  that  it  was  not  by  the  mere  force  of  its  own 
intrinsic  evidence  that  it  prevailed.  Yea,  as  the  state  of  mankind 
then  was,  sunk  in  ignorance  and  vice,  idolatry  and  superstition,  its 
pure  and  self-denying  precepts,  its  sublime  and  heavenly  doctrines, 
the  spiritual  worship  it  introduced,  in  opposition  to  tne  reigning 
admired  superstitions  and  pompous  rites  of  their  ancestorSy  and  to 
the  darling  vices,  passions,  and  prejudices  of  mankind,  would  have 
proved  a  great  hindrance  to  men^s  receiving  it.  And  he  must 
certainly  know  little  of  mankind,  that  can  suppose  that  such  a 
religion  as  this,  propagated  and  preached  by  a  few  poor  fishermen 
and  a  tent  maker,  and  urged  in  the  name  of  a  person  that  had  been 
ignominiously  crucified  by  his  own  nation,  should  be  able  to  make 
its  way,  and  establish  itself  in  a  wicked,  an  ignorant,  and  idolatroos 
world  merely  by  the  force  of  reason ;  when  it  had  the  power  of  the 
magistrates,  the  interests  and  artifices  of  the  priests,  the  eloquence 
of  the  orators,  the  learning  of  the  philosophers,  the  prejudices  of  the 
vulgar,  the  darling  opinions  and  passions  of  mankind  engaged 
against  it ;  and  had  no  worldly  advantages  on  its  side ;  but  exposed 
its  followers  to  contempt,  obloquy,  and  reproach,  to  the  most  grie?- 
ous  sufferings  and  persecutions,  and  even  to  death  itself.  That 
which  chiefly  rendered  Christianity  victorious  at  its  first  publication, 
and  made  way  for  its  reception  in  the  world,  was  the  manifest 
proofs  of  an  extraordinary  interposition  from  heaven,  and  a  divine 
power  and  authority  attending  it  and  its  first  publishers  ;  whereby 
their  hearers  were  convinced  that  they  were  indeed  extraordinarily 
sent  of  God,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  was  what  he  professed  himself 
to  be,  the  great  appointed  teacher  and  Saviour  of  mankind,  of  which 
God  had  given  assurance,  as  by  the  many  illustrious  and  super- 
natural  works  he  performed,  so  especially  by  raising  him  from  the 
dead. 

I  doubt  not  our  author  will  be  ready  to  charge  me  here,  as  he 
has  already  done,  with  '  rejecting  the  mtonal  rational  evidence  of 
the  doctrines  as  appearing  to  the  understanding,'  p.  51  or  52. 
But  I  am  far  from  rejecting  or  undervaluing  any  internal  rational 
evidence  that  can  be  brought  for  any  of  the  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity. These  are  left  in  their  full  strength,  and  have  the  addi- 
tional attestation  and  enforcement  of  a  divine  authority  or  testi- 
monv.  I  am  persuaded  that  none  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
can  be  proved  to  be  contrar}'  to  any  clear  principles  of  right  reason; 
and  that  they  are  all  of  an  excellent  tendency.  But  their  being 
agreeable  to  reason,  or  having  a  good  tendency,  will  not  alone 
prove  them  to  be  true.    Thus.  e.  g.  when  St.  Paul,  whom  this  au- 
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tlior  represents  as  placing  the  whole  stress  not  upon  any  external 
proofs,  but  solely  upon  the  intrinsic  evidence  of  the  doctrines  them- 
selves, when  he  declares  in  that  excellent  passage,  I  Thess.  iv. 
14 — 17,  that  those  that  sleep,  or  die  *in  Jesus,  will  God  bring 
with  him ;  that  the  Lord  Jesus  will  descend  from  heaven,'  &c. 
and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first ;  and  that  those  that  remain, 
and  are  alive,  ^  shall  be  caught  up  together  in  the  clouds  to  meet 
the  Lord  in  the  air;  and  so  shall  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord :'  And 
when  in  the  15th  chapter  of  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  he 
gives  such  an  excellent  account  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
and  of  the  glorious  change  that  shall  be  made  upon  the  bodies 
of  good  men  at  Christ's  second  coming,  and  that  in  a  moment,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ;  this  must  be  owned  to  be  an  admirable 
doctrine ;  it  has  something  in  it  very  noble,  and  full  of  comfort. 
But  nobody  will  say,  that  there  is  any  proof  of  it  from  the  nature 
of  the  thing  that  makes  it  necessarily  tme.  It  may  pass  for  a  fine 
speculation,  but  cannot  engage  or  determine  the  assent  of  the  mind 
merely  by  its  own  intrinsic  evidence.  But  if  it  comes  confirmed 
by  a  divme  testimony  or  authority,  if  I  consider  it  as  received  by 
extraordinary  revelation  from  God  himself,  then  I  regard  what 
before  I  might  wish  to  be  true,  as  most  certainly  true,  and  to  be 
depended  on  as  such. 

But  our  pretended  moral  philosopher  is  for  depriving  us  of  this 
advantage.  He  sometimes  affects  to  extol  the  great  usefulness  of 
the  Christian  revelation,  for  bringing  men  to  a  certainty,  as  to  se- 
veral things  of  importance,  as  to  which  they  were  uncertain  before. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  for  utterly  depriving  it  of  its  proper 
authority,  as  an  extraordinary  revelation  from  God.  Whatsoever, 
therefore,  was  uncertain  to  the  reason  of  mankind  before  is  so  still, 
since  the  testimony  of  this  revelation  can  give  no  additional  weight 
to  it  at  all.  Its  heavenly  doctrines  are  of  no  more  force  than  the 
speculations  of  philosophers.  Its  divine  promises  are  stripped  of 
that  which  gives  them  their  greatest  weight  and  comfort  to  the 
minds  of  good  men,  i.  e.  the  word  and  testimony  of  God  himself. 
Its  glorious  hopes  are  greatly  weakened,  and  amount  to  little  more 
than  some  pleasing  conjectures,  which  may  amuse,  but  cannot 
yield  a  satisfying  certainty.  The  force  of  its  divine  laws,  and  its 
powerful  and  amazing  sanctions,  are  in  a  great  measure  defeated, 
and  must  very  much  lose  their  influence  upon  mankind,  when  in- 
stead of  being  regarded,  as  bound  upon  us  by  the  express  autho- 
rity and  testimony  of  God,  they  are  regarded  as  having  no  greater 
authority  than  those  proposed  by  Plato,  or  any  other  philosopher, 
and  which  men  will  be  apt  to  slight,  and  think  themselves  at  liberty 
to  reject,  when  appetite  or  interest  stands  in  the  way.  And  this 
may  help  us  to  judge  what  obligations  the  world  is  under  to  this 
writer,  and  of  what  mighty  benefit  the  scheme  he  proposes  must 
needs  be  to  mankind. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Tbe  question  concerning  tbe  proper  proofs  of  troth,  as  coming  from  God,  stated.  Tb« 
autlior's  ambiguities  detected.  Our  not  being  able  to  explain  the  particular  manner 
of  extraordinarj  revelation,  or  immediate  inspiration,  no  objection  against  tbe  reality 
of  it.  Things  originally  received  in  awaj  of  extraordinarj  revelation  from  Gud, 
capable  of  being  communicated  to  others,  to  whom  the  revelation  waa  not  immedi- 
atelj  made.  Exceptions  against  this  considered  and  obviated.  In  what  sense  mi- 
racles maj  be  proofs  and  evidences  of  the  Divine  authority  of  persona  or  doctrines. 
The  true  notion  of  miracles,  explained.  The  propositions  the  author  lajs  down 
relating  to  them,  examined.  His  objections  against  tbe  proof  of  doctrines  from  mi* 
racles,  shown  to  be  vain  and  inconclusive. 

Having  considered  the  general  principles  of  our  author's  boo^^) 
and  which  he  repeats  and  refers  to  on  all  occasions,  and  partica- 
larly  his  attempt  to  show  that  no  authority  can  be  of  any  usct 
or  is  at  all  to  be  depended  on  in  matters  of  religion ;  and  having 
shown  that  a  revelation  by  a  divine  authority  or  testimony,  would 
be  of  great  advantage  in  the  present  state  of  mankind  ;  it  is  now 
natural  to  inquire  what  are  the  proper  proofs  whereby  we  may 
come  to  know  that  such  a  revelation  is  really  given^  and  that  it 
may  be  justly  received  as   coming  from  God,  and  as  of  divine 
authority.     For  if  we  have  no  way  of  proving  that  such  an  extra- 
ordinary revelation  was  ever  given,  it  is  the  same  thing  to  us  as  if 
no  such  revelation  had  been  really  given,  since  we  cannot  in  that 
case  depend  upon  its  authority,  either  with  regard  to  the  doc- 
trines to  be  believed »  or  the  duties  to  be  practised.     But  we  are 
just  left  to  ourselves,  as  much  as  if  there  was  no  such  revelation 
at  all.  Accordingly  this  is  the  point  the  moral  philosopher  appear^ 
to  me  to  labour  in  his  book  ;  and   I  therefore  took  it,  that  the 
question  between  us,  related  to  the  proofs  or  evidences  of  truth  as 
coming  from  God  in  a  way  of  extiaordinary  revelation.     And  this 
was  what  I  considered  in  my  first  chapter.     But  now  I. am  cor- 
rected by  this  writer  for  supposing  that  in  this  debate,  by  truth  as 
coming  from  God,  is  to  be  understood  that  which  comes  in  a  way 
of  extraordinary  supernatural  revelation.    It  seems  it  might  be  for 
my  purpose  to  understand  it  so,  but  it  is  not  for  his,  see  p.  12, 
that  is,  it  is  not  for  his  purpose  to  keep  close  to  the  point  at  all, 
but  to  be  perpetually  shifting  and  doubling,  and  perplexing  the 
question   by  the  amoiguous  senses  of  the  word  revelation,  and 
truth  as  coming  from  God.     By  revelation  he  can  sometimes  seem 
to  understand  what  others  mean  by  it,  that  which  conies  in  aa 
extraordinary  supernatural  way;  and,  at  other  times,  intends ncr 
more  by  it  than  any  discovery  of  truth  to  the  human  mind,  thoii|^ 
^'  be  made  in  the  ordinary  and  tv^Llural  use  of  men's  own  faculties. 
like  manner^  by  lu\lu  as  *  com\w^  Vtom  Q^o^ J  \\.  ^^;i^\fi&  Va  in* 
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tends  any  truth  that  hath  its  original  from  God  in  any  way  what- 
soever. And,  he  supposes,  I  will  not  deny,  that  *  all  truth  is  from 
God  as  the  only  true  original  fountain  and  conveyer  of  it,  p.  44.* 
But  then  he  ought  to  consider,  that  in  this  sense,  truth,  *  as  com- 
ing from  God,'  cannot  be  the  appropriated  distinguishing  character 
of  what  he  calls  moral  truth,  which,  yet,  he  every  where  supposes ; 
for  he  all  along  mentions  '  moral  or  divine  truth,*  and  truth  as 
coming  from  God,  as  terms  of  the  same  signification.  But,  accord- 
ing to  that  general  notion  of  truth  as  coming  from  God,  which  he 
advances  in  the  passage  now  mentioned,  mathematical  and  meta- 
physical truth,  all  the  truths  of  natural  philosophy  may  be  as  pro- 
perly called  divine  truth,  and  be  as  justly  said  to  come  from  God 
as  what  he  calls  moral  truth.  But  the  proper  question  between 
us  is  not  concerning  the  evidences  we  may  have  of  the  truth  of  any 
thing  which  we  know  by  a  natural  and  rational  proof  in  the  ordi- 
nary exercise  of  our  faculties ;  but  it  is  really  this,  whether  there 
can  be  any  proofs  or  evidences  given  of  truths  coming  from  God 
in  a  way  of  extraordinary  supernatural  revelation  ;  and  what  those 
proofs  and  evidences  are. 

*  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  bear  this  writer  complaining  of  me  for  using  the  words 
'  Divine  truth,  truth  coming  from  God,  inspiration,  revelation,  &c.  in  a  loose  declama- 
tory way,  without  ever  affixing  anj  clear  determinate  ideas  to  them,*  p.  83.  And  again, 
p.  219,  that  I  use  these  words  in  a  general,   loose,  and  undefined  sense.     Whereas 
the  charge  lies  properly  against  himself.     I  take  these  words  in  one  and  the  same 
sense  throughout  my  book,  the  sense  in  which  they  are  commonly  understood  in  this 
eontroversy,  as  signifying  that  which  comes  from  God  in  an  extraordinary  supernatural 
way.     But  he  uses  these  words  in  a  loose,  general,  and  indeterminate  sense,  as  taking 
in  aU  truth  whatsoever,  whether  it  comes  in  a  natural  or  supernatural  way,  in  the  ordi- 
nary exercise  of  oar  faculties,  or  by  immediate   illumination.    And  because,   in  the 
question  between  us,  1  am  not  for  taking  truth  as  coming  from  God  in  the  same  loose 
and  general  sense  that  he  does,  he  thinks  fit  to  represent  me  as  ascribing  nothing  to 
God  at  all,  but  what  is  supernatural  and  extraordinary.     lie   very  pertinently  ob- 
serves,   p.  82,  that  '  all  things  come  from  God,  evil  as  well  as  good,  punishments 
as  well  as  mercies ;  and  that  all  great  events,  and  all  extraordinary  degrees  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  especially  in  spiritual  matters,  may  be  more  especially  ascribed  to  him.' 
And,  as  if  I  denied  all  this,  he  very  gravely  complains,  that  '  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  please  me  ;  for  he  sees  I  am  resolved  never  to  suffer  him  to  have  any  thing  from 
Goa,  but  that  he  hopes  God  will  be  more  merciful  to  him,  if  he  ascribes  every  thing  to 
him,  and  owns  himself  to  be  his  creature,  sublect,  and  absolute  dependent.    For  my 
part*  I  wiU  be  no  hinderance  to  his  pious  resolutions,  and  should  be  very  glad  that  he 
gave  the  world  more  convincing  proofs  than  he  has  done  in  this  book,  of  his  ascribing 
toy  knowledge  or  abilities  he  has  to  God,  by  employing  them  in  his  service,  and  in 
promoting  the  valuable  interests  of  truth  and  religion.     I  am  very  willing  he  should 
ascribe  every  thing  to  God  but  his  faults,  his  falsehoods,  and  misrepresentations.  These 
T  would  have  him  take  the  credit  and  merit  of  wholly  to  himself.     And  in  this  very 
ptasage,  where  he  expresses  himself  so  piously  disposed,  he  does  not  deal  very  fairly 
by  me.     For  he  would  fain  have  the  reader  believe,  that  I  will  not  allow  that  any  thing 
can  be  said  to  come  from  God  at  all,  except  it  comes  in  a  supernatural  way.    And  par- 
ticularly he  observes,  speaking  of  me,     *  This  author  cannot  admit  any  truth  to  be  di- 
vine, or  to  come  from  God,  unless  it  comes  from  him  immediately  by  inspiration  or 
i-evelation,'  p.  83,  that  is,  because  I  say,  the  proper  question  between  him  and  mo,  is 
iiot  about  that  which  comes  from  God  in  a  natund  way,  and  in  the  ordinary  utej^f  mi», 
faculties,  but  about  that  which  comes  in  a  way  of  supernatural  extraordinary  im  ' 
therefore  I  acknowledge  no  truth  at  all  to  come  from  God  in  a  natural  Wivf*^ 
cynr  author's  excellent  reasoning,  and  his  candid  wav  of  representing  tli#>l 
adv^ersaries.     Though  it  must  be  owned,  be  is  a  little  kinder  to  me,  p*  4' 
allows,  thai  I  never  have  denied,  and  be  supposes,  *  I  uevet  wi!l[i,OilX^^ 
Oo^,  as  the  only  true  origiatd  fountain  and  coat eyer  of  it.*    . 
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And,  with  regard  to  this,  I  proposed  two  questions  to  be  distinctly 
considered.  The  one  is,  whether  those,  to  whom  the  original  re?elati<n 
is  immediately  made,  mayhaveasufficient  certainty  that  what  they  re^ 
ceiveby  immediate  inspiration  is,  indeed,  arevelation  from  God.  The 
other  is,  whether  other  persons,  besides  those  to  whom  the  original  re- 
velation was  made,  may  have  a  sufficient  ground  of  reasonable  assm^ 
ranee,  that  what  those  persons  published  to  the  world,  as  by  rere- 
latiou  from  God,  is  indeed  a  revelation  from  God,  and  is,  tbefe* 
fore,  to  be  received  and  submitted  to  as  such.  Our  moral  phikh 
sopher  owns,  that  these  are  ^two  very  important  questions/  and  he 
promises  *  to  attend  to  my  reasonings  upon  them  the  more  care- 
fully, because  the  whole  controversy  between  him  and  me,  must, 
in  a  manner,  depend  upon  it,  p.  14.  With  regard  to  the  first 
question,  I  laid  it  down  as  a  proposition  that  cannot  reasonably 
be  denied,  '  that  God  can  communicate  the  knowledge  of  thinei, 
by  immediate  revelation  or  inspiration,  in  such  a  manner,  that  Vbt 
person  or  persons,  to  whom  such  a  revelation  is  immediately  made, 
may  be  certain  that  it  is,  indeed,  a  revelation  from  God.'  This  I 
endeavoured  to  prove  and  illustrate,  p.  7,  Sec  Nor  does  our  au- 
thor himself  pretend  to  deny  it.  He  says  he  agrees  with  me, '  that 
God  may  immediately  and  directly,  if  he  pleases,  communicate  his 
mind  and  will,  concerning  our  duty  and  happiness,  to  any  man  or 
number  of  men,  and  enable  them  to  communicate  the  same  to 
others  upon  sufficient  grounds  of  belief,'  p.  15.  And,  elsewhere, 
he  says,  the  question  between  him  and  me  is  not,  '  whether  God 
may  reveal  or  discover  truth  to  the  mind  in  a  way  superior  to  what 
is  common  and  natural ;  for  this  he  allows,'  p.  44.  He  grants  that 
'  God  may  communicate  and  convey  spiritual  and  divine  troth, 
either  mediately  or  immediately,  as  he  thinks  fit ;  either  by  the 
superior  strength  and  extent  of  men's  own  natural  faculties,  or  by 
any  more  immediate  supernatural  illumination,'  pp.  25,  45.  From 
these  and  other  passages  that  might  be  mentioned  both  in  hii 
former  book  and  m  this,  it  appears,  that  he  himself  allows,  that 
immediate  inspiration,  or  supernatural  illumination,  is  one  way  by 
which  God  can  communicate  his  will  concerning  truth  and  du^ 
to  the  human  mind  ;  and,  no  doubt,  he  would  cry  out  upon  me  as 
egregiously  misrepresenting  him,  if  I  accused  him  as  denying  thii 
^d  if  it  be,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  supernatural,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  we  should  be  aole  distinctljr  to  explain  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  communicated.  And  yet  this  gentleman  is  pleaaed 
frequently  to  ui^e  it  as  a  mighty  objection,  that  I  do  not  expUo 
the  manner  of  this  inspiration.  He  charges  me  with  *  talking  of 
inspiration  absolutely  in  the  dark,'  and  mat  '  I  no  more  convey 
any  idea  of  it  than  one  could  to  a  blind  man  of  light  and  colours*' 
p.  82.  And  that  '  I  cannot  tell  what  I  mean  by  any  such  S1lpe^ 
natural  or  superrational  light,'  p.  227.  But  if  he  be  sincere  in  tbe 
acknowledgments  he  makes,  that  God  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  com* 
municate  his  will  to  the  mind,  by  ^immediate  inspiration  or  8ape^ 
natural  illumination,  he  must  also  acknowledge  tnat  it  is  no  objec* 
tion  against  the  reality  ot  '\l»  VXv^V  yi^  ^^  \i^\.^\^  ^Afttioctly  to  ex* 
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plain,  or  account  for  the  way  in  which  he  doth  it.  He  cannot  but 
be  sensible,  if  he  hath  carried  his  inquiries  in  these  matters  as  far 
fts  be  would  be  thought  to  have  done,  that  we  are  very  little  able  to 
explain  the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  or  in  what  manner  ideas 
Eind  notions  are  impressed  and  produced  there,  even  in  the  natural 
vray.  And  if  no  more  of  these  things  must  be  accounted  certain 
than  we  can  distinctly  explain  the  manner  how  they  are  done,  we 
must  be  uncertain  of  our  own  sensations.  If,  therefore,  there  can 
be  any  satisfying  evidence,  that  God  doth  communicate  himself  to 
the  mind  in  a  way  of  immediate  inspiration,  or  supernatural  revela- 
tion, this  is  sufficient,  whether  we  can  explain  the  manner  of  it  or 
no.  And  of  this  the  person,  immediately  thus  inspired  or  illumi- 
Dated,  may  have  an  absolute  certainty,  as  I  have  shown  in  my 
brmer  book,  pp.  7,  8.  Nor  does  the  author  himself  pretend 
Lo  contest  it.  And  this  is  all  that  properly  belongs  to  tiie  first 
question  proposed  ;  for  what  assurance  others  may  have  concern- 
ing^it,  will  come  to  be  considered  afterwards. 

jBut  here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  this  writer,  after 
having  granted,  pp.  13,  14,  that  *  God  may  communicate  his  will 
concerning  our  auty  and  happiness,  immediately  and  directly,  if 
he  thinks  fit,^  viz.  as  he  elsewhere  expresses  it,  by  '  immediate  inspi- 
ration, or  supernatural  illumination ;'  yet  when  he  comes,  p.  18, 
to  treat  of  inspiration,  or  immediate  revelation,  as  a  way  of  com- 
municating truth  distinct  from  the  natural  way,  he  represents  it 
AS  the  invention  of  our  spiritual  scholastics,  or  systematical  di- 
vines. And  there  are  two  things  he  observes  concerning  it  First, 
that  it  extends  only  to  thin^  which,  as  he  expresses  it,  are  ^  above 
ind  beyond  the  investigation,  search,  perception,  or  judgment  of 
natural  reason.'  And  secondly,  that  the  persons  that  have  any 
luch  things  communicated  to  them,  by  immediate  inspiration  or 
revelation,  cannot  possibly  communicate  them  to  others ;  nor  can 
iny  man  understand  them  without  a  personal  inspiration,  or  su- 
pernatural illumination. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  he  plainly  abuses  those  he 
calls  the  systematical  divines,  when  he  represents  them  as  con- 
fining inspiration  or  immediate  revelation  wholly  to  things  which 
are  absolutely  beyond  the  investigation  or  perception  of  human 
reason.  For,  as  I  have  already  observed,  all  that  hpid  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  written  by  inspiration  of  God,  do  and  must  maintain, 
that  that  revelation  extends  to  the  great  principles  and  duties  of 
natural  reUgion,  as  there  farther  established  ana  confirmed.  And 
that  this  is  one  great  use  and  advantage  of  divine  revelation,  that 
it  gives  us  a  clearer  and  more  satisfying  knowledge  and  certainty 
even  of  those  things,  which,  absolutely  speaking,  are  discoverable 
by  human  reason.  It  will,  indeed,  be  easily  granted  that  this  reve- 
lation doth  also  extend  to  things  which  we  could  not  have  disco- 
vered by  human  reason,  if  they  had  not  been  thus  extraordinarily 
revealed :  but  when  once  they  are  thus  revealed,  they  are  as  capable 
of  being  communicated  as  any  other  truths.  Propositions)  tela.tvv\^ 
to  them,  may  be  communicated  in  word  or  yttiIiu^,  ^tA  \sv^^  \^ 
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understood  by  us,  as  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  understand 
them,  as  well  as  any  other  propositions.  Nor  would  it  alter  the 
case,  though  the  subject,  to  which  those  propositions  relate,  taken 
in  its  full  extent,  may  exceed  our  comprehension  ;  for,  notwith- 
standing this,  those  propositions  may  be  both  intelligible  and  use- 
ful. So  it  is  with  regard  even  to  some  of  the  principles  in  natural 
religion  ;  e.  gr.  those  relating  to  the  divine  eternity,  immensity, 
&c.  There  may  be  propositions  relating  to  those  things  which 
may  be  of  considerable  use,  and  are  capable  of  being  understood 
and  communicated,  though  the  subject  in  its  full  extent,  is  be- 
yond the  reach  of  our  faculties,  and  may  be  attended  with  diflB- 
culties  which  we  are  not  able  to  explain. 

But  let  us  see  what  this  writer  offers  to  show  that  these  things 
cannot  be  communicated.  He  begins  with  telling  us,  that  besides 
<  scientific  truth,  and  truth  in  fact,  our  spiritual  scholastics,  or 
systematical  divines,  have  found  out  a  third  class  or  set  of  commu- 
nicable truths,  which  are  neither  scientific  nor  historical,  and  which 
cannot  be  derived  either  from  our  i*eason  or  senses  ;  and  this  thej 
call  inspiration  or  immediate  revelation,'  p.  18.  But  here  he 
expresses  himself  with  great  impropriety,  and  ought  not  to  put  this, 
which  is  his  own  blunder,  upon  the  scholastic  divines  and  syste- 
matical men.  None  of  them  ever  said,  that  this  *  set  of  truths  is 
inspiration,  or  immediate  revelation  ;*  but  that  these  truths  came 
originally  by  inspiration,  or  immediate  revelation.  He  then  goes  on 
to  observe,  that  *  some  have  asserted  the  necessity  of  a  personal 
immediate  inspiration,  or  supernatural  spiritual  illumination  of  every 
man,  in  order  to  perceive  and  judge  of  these  doctrines  and  trum 
of  immediate  revelation.'  And  these,  he  says,  ^  have  been  consistent 
with  themselves,  and  proceeded  upon  the  only  supposition,  that 
can  render  their  principles  so  much  as  intelligible,'  p.  19.  He 
acknowledges,  that  others,  who  would  seem  more  rational,  say, 
*  that  though  the  doctrines  and  truths  of  pure  revelation  could  not 
have  been  known  at  first,  but  by  an  immediate  inspiration  or  reve- 
lation from  God  ;  yet,  when  once  they  are  thus  discovered  and 
made  known,  the  common  reason  of  man  may  so  far  perceive  and 
judge  of  them,  as  to  have  sufficient  grounds  for  receiving  and 
believing  them,  as  comin?  from  God,  and  depending  on  divine 
authority,'  p.  20.  '  This,' he  owns,  'may  look  plausible,  and  is  the 
common  way  of  getting  off;'  but  he  pronounces,  that  these  '  com- 
pounding gentlemen,'  as  he  calls  them,  '  have  been  most  of  all 
mistaken,  and,  by  halving  and  mincing  the  matter,  have  left  them- 
selves no  solid  ground  or  footing  at  aU,'  p.  20.  This  is  dictated 
with  a  very  decisive  air,  after  our  author's  manner.  But  let  us  see 
how  he  proves  it.  He  asks, '  what  this  supposed  divine  authority, 
by  which  we  must  judge  of  the  will  of  Gocl  concerning  our  duty, 
is  founded  upon  ?'  I  answer,  that  the  divine  authority  of  doctrines 
and  laws,  supposed  to  have  been  originally  communicated  by 
immediate  inspiration  or  extraordinary  revelation  from  God,  1  say, 
their  authority,  with  regard  to  us^  is  founded  on  the  proofs  we 
^ve,  that  the  personal  o^  viYvoia  \X\e^  ^^t^  ^\&\.  \K&j^^&asi^  were 
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leed  extraordinarily  sent  of  God,  and  had  them  by  revelation 
»m  God  himself;  and  if  proofs  are  given  sufficient  to  produce  a 
Lsonable  assurance  of  this,  which  will  come  to  be  considered 
der  the  second  question,  then  we  may,  upon  good  grounds, 
^ive  those  doctrines  and  laws  as  the  doctrines  and  laws  of  God, 
as  doctrines  and  laws  that  came  originally  by  extraordinary 
relation  from  him ;  and,  consequently,  must  receive  them  as  of 
nne  authority.  The  author,  next,  has  recourse  to  his  great  prin- 
»le,  that  it  is  plain,  that '  truth,  in  its  own  nature  and  the  reason 
things,  is  prior  to  all  authority ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  depend 
on  it,  or  be  proved  by  it,'  p.  20.  And  he  has  this  over  again  in 
3  next  page.  But  the  absurdity  of  this  hath  been  sufficiently 
own.  And,  if  this  principle  were  just,  it  would  prove,  that  even 
mediate  personal  inspiration  can  give  no  more  assurance,  in 
int  of  authority,  than  if  it  came  in  any  other  way ;  which,  yet, 
is  writer  seems  here  to  allow. 

There  is  another  argument  he  offers  to  show,  that  the  doctrines, 
d  originally  by  immediate  revelation,  cannot  be  communicated. 
t  is  certain/  says  he,  *  that  inspiration  or  revelation  cannot  be  the 
ject  of  our  senses,  since  no  man  has  seen  God  at  any  time,  or 
ard  his  voice ;  and  it  is  allowed  not  to  be  a  matter  of  science,  or 
[nmunicable  by  any  natural  relation  and  rational  connexion  of 
;as,  as  this  would  make  a  part  of  natural  religion ;  and,  therefore, 
mot  be  known  or  communicated  at  all,  but  by  a  personal  inspi^ 
ion  or  supernatural  illumination.'  And  then  he  adds,  that  the 
jrtainty  or  communicability  of  immediate  inspiration,  or  revelation 
>ve  reason,  could  never  have  been  thought  of,  or  found  out,  but 
great  necessity,  the  mother  of  invention,'  pp.  21,  22.  But,  here 
lin,  he  confounds,  as  he  had  done  in  his  entering  on  this  argu- 
nt,  p.  18,  *  personal  inspiration,  or  immediate  revelation,'  with 
I  truths,  the  doctrines,  and  laws,  that  came  originally  by  inspi- 
ion  ;  and  upon  this  blunder  of  his  own  the  force  of  his  ai^ument 
lends.  But  though  the  original,  immediate,  personal  inspiration 
Jf  is  not  communicable,  as  being  a  personal  tning,  yet  the  truths 
doctrines,  that  came  originally  by  inspiration,  are  communi- 
ties if  those  doctrines  can  be  expressed  in  human  language,  or 
iveyed  by  word  or  writing.  And  such  are  the  doctrines  and  laws 
itained  in  the  Scriptures,  which  are  actually  transmitted  to  us  in 
ting.  And  as  to  any  truths,  that  cannot  be  expressed  in  word 
writing,  we  shall  have  no  controversy  with  him  about  them. 
d  if  the  person  that  had  those  doctrines  and  laws,  by  immediate 
piration  or  revelation  from  God,  can  communicate  them  to  others 
word  or  writing,  and,  at  the  same  time,  those,  to  whom  they  are 
nmunicated,  may  have  sufficient  proofs,  that  the  persons,  by 
lom  they  were  ori^nally  delivered  to  the  world,  had  them  by 
piration  or  revelation  from  God,  this  lays  a  just  and  sufficient 
indation  for  believing  those  doctrines,  and  submitting  to  those 
¥S,  as  of  divine  authority. 

This,  therefore,  leads  to  the  second   question,  vj*\\Xx  t^^^\\  \ft 
licb  I  bad  laid  down  this  proposition^  *  That  lYiet^  mvj  w  Wis3i 
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proofs  and  evidences  given,  that  persons  professing  to  have  received 
doctrines  and  laws  by  revelution  from  God,  for  the  use  ot  mankind, 
were,  indeed»  sent  and  inspired  by  him,  and  did  receive  them  bj 
revelation  from  him:  such  proofs  and  evidences  as  make  itm- 
sonable  for  those  to  whom  they  are  made  known ,  to  receive  sudi 
laws  &nd  doctrines  as  of  divine  authority/  And  here  I  particularly 
observed,  tbat  miracles  may  be  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  sufficient 
proofs  of  the  divine  mission  of  those  persons,  and  of  the  certaint? 
and  divine  original  of  those  doctrines  in  attestation  of  which  they 
were  wrought.  This  is  what  our  author  proposes  to  consider,  fion 
p.  25  to  the  end  of  his  first  section.  But  before  I  come  directly  to 
examine  what  he  otlbrs,  1  shall  state  the  point  in  m-hat  sense  I 
make  miracles  to  be  the  proofs  or  evidences  of  the  divine  authority 
of  persons  or  doctrines ;  because  this  writer  seems  greatly  to  have 
mistaken  or  misrepresented  it.  He  saith,  speaking  of  me,  p.  30, 
'  This  author  grounds  the  whole  of  revealed  religion  upon  the  efi- 
dence  of  miracles,  as  a  proof  of  divine  authority,  abstracted  froo, 
or  independent  of  any  reason  or  fitness  of  things,  as  appearing  to 
the  understanding  by  a  rational  connexion  of  ideas.  This  is  plainly 
the  author's  grand  principle,  and  what  he  has  made  himself  ac- 
countable for ;  or,  otherwise,  he  would  not  contradict  me.'  And  he 
all  along  represents  it,  as  if,  because  I  made  miracles  proper  proob 
of  divine  revelation,  therefore  I  entirely  renounced  all  consideratioB 
of  the  reasonableness  and  fitness  of  the  thing  itself,  and  could  not 
consistently  ever  urge  this  at  all,  as  of  any  use  or  weight  in  judgiiv 
of  a  divine  revelation,  or  inquiring  into  its  evidence.  And,  accont 
ingly,  because  in  my  second  chapter  I  offer  several  consideratiooi 
to  show  the  '  intrinsic  wisdom,  goodness,  and  rational  design  of 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  fitness  of  the  ritual  and  ceremonial  put 
of  that  policy  to  the  circumstances  of  that  people,'  he  representi 
this  as  '  entirely  overthrowing  and  giving  up  the  argument  of  my  ' 
first  chapter,  concerning  divme  authority,  as  proved  by  miradeii  I 
being  the  only  proper  and  genuine  evidences  of  divine  truth,  or  a  ' 
revelation  from  God/  p.  54.  But  this  is  far  from  being  a  jut  i 
representation  of  my  sentiments.  ' 

In  the  passage,  cited  by  this  author,  I  observed  that  *  the  reason- 
ableness of  a  doctrine  or  law  will  never  alone  prove,  that  the  man 
who  teacheth  that  doctrine,  or  bringeth  that  law,  had  it  by  imnw- 
diate  revelation  from  God.'  See  *  Divine  Authority,*  p.  47,  wheie  j 
it  is  plain,  that  I  do  not  say,  that  the  reasonableness  of  the  ! 
doctrines  and  laws  must  not  be  considered  at  all,  or  that  it  is  of  dp 
use  to  consider  it ;  but  that  such  reasonableness  will  never  alone  ,- 

Erove  that  the  man  who  teacheth  that  doctrine  or  bringeth  that  law  i 
ad  it  by  immediate  extraordinary  revelation  from  God.  AcocNtl-  J 
ingly,  in  the  case  there  put,  I  make  a  supposition  of  a  person's  f 
professing  to  have  received  doctrines  and  laws  by  revelation  from 
God,  &c.  and  mention,  among  other  things,  the  apparent  probity 
and  sincerity  of  the  person's  own  conduct,  and  the  good  tendengr 
of  the  doctrines  and  Vaws  Vie  U^^Keth  *^  and  add,  diat  '  this  may 
form  a  strong  preiud\ce  \v\  \v\%  tiaL\o^T,>i^V  ^^oMoLTC^.^iSsaut'^lis^w  thit 
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le   received  those  doctrines  and  laws  by  revelation  (that  is,  by 

extraordinary  supernatural   revelation)   from   God   himself.'     See 

Divine  Authority/  p.  16.     And  again,  in  p.  41,  in  mentioning  the 

rounds  upon  which  religion  may  be  received  as  of  divine  authority, 
suppose  these  grounds  were,  '  besides  the  good  tendency  of  its 
loctrines  and  laws,  the  illustrious  miraculous  attestations  whereby 
it  ^as  confirmed.' 

From  these  passages  it  is  evident,  that  though  I  deny  that  the 
reasonableness  of  doctrines  and  laws  will  alone  prove  that  the  man 
lliat  bringeth  those  doctrines  had  them  by  immediate  extraordinary 
levelation,  yet  J  do  not  deny  but  that  it  may  be  very  useful  to 
consider  the  reasonableness  and  good  tendency  of  those  doctrines 
mud  laws ;  and  this  may  be  of  gieat  weight  to  give  the  proof  from 
miracles  a  greater  force,  and  set  them  in  a  stronger  light.*     For 
when  there  is  a  body  of  doctrines  or  laws  published  to  the  world, 
by  persons  professing  to  be  extraordinarily  sent  of  God,  the  main 
design  of  which  is  to  promote  the  practice  of  true  piety  and  virtue ; 
mnd  they  are  enabled,  in  confirmation  of  it,  to  perform  the  most 
glorious  miracles,  visibly  transcending  all  human  power ;  this  good 
tendency  of  those  doctnnes  and  laws  furnishes  a  strong  additional 
proof  that  those  miracles  could  not  be  wrought  by  evil  beings ; 
end,  consequently,  if  they  are  above  all  the  power  of  man,  must  be 
irrought  by  the  immediate  power  of  God   himself;  or  by  good 
lieings  superior  to  man,  acting  according  to  his  direction,   and 
^aust,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  yielding  a  divine  attestation  to  the 
^rtainty  and  divine  original  of  those  doctrines  and  laws.     And 
•ach  a  divine  attestation  or  authority  would  (as  I  have  already 
^ihown)  be  of  very  great  advantage  to  give  men  a  more  satisfying 
'tBSurance  even  of  those  things,  which,  however  agreeable  to  right 
ieason,  are  encumbered  with  much  darkness  and  prejudice  in  the 
Resent  state  of  mankind,  and  would  give  a  mighty   force  and 
Ifficacy  to  laws,  which,  however  good  in  themselves,  might  appear 
Sontrary  to  our  inclinations  and  appetites,  and  liable  to  objections. 
Ifor  would  it  at  all  diminish  the  force  of  the  proof  given  by  miracles 
K>  tliat  revelation,  if,  among  those  laws,  there  should  be  some  of  a 
Msitive  nature;    and,  among  the   doctrines   there   taught,   there 
ihould  be  some  relating  to  things,  which,  depending  on  the  free 
sounsels  of  God,  we  could  not  have  known  or  discovered,  if  they 
lad  not  been  thus  revealed  to  us  !  though,  when  they  are  revealed, 
Jiey  are  also  of  a  good  tendency,  and  may  be  very  useful  to  us. 
For  some  things  of  this  kind  may  justly  be  expected  in  a  revelation 
bom  God  to  mankind  ;  and  when  confirmed  by  a  divine  attestation, 
laay   very  properly    be   received   upon   that  authority;   though, 
Mritnout  it,  we  could  not  have  necessarily  proved  them  to  be  true 
and  divine,   by    arguments  drawn   from   tne   nature  and   reason 
Df  the  thing. 

Having  offered  this  to  obviate  the  author's  misrepresentations, 

*  Aoeordinglj  I  aotuallT  make  this  use  of  it  in  the  case  of  the  Christian  revelation. 
*  DiTineAuthoritj,'  &c.  p.  13. 
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and  to  state  the  design  of  the  present  question,  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  consider  the  attempt  he  makes  to  show,  that  miracles  can,  in  oo 
case,  be  sufficient  proofs  of  the  extraordinary  divine  mission  of  anj 
person,  or  of  the  certainty  and  divine  original  of  any  doctrines. 

And  here  I  had  observed,  that  the  question  doth  not  pn^Iy 
proceed  '  concerning  all  miracles  in  general,  whether  all  kiiidt  oi 
miracles  are  proofs  of  doctrines  as  coming  'from  God  ;  but  whether 
miracles  may  not  be  of  such  a  nature,  and  so  circumstanced  for 
number,  grandeur,  and  continuance,  as  to  yield  a  sufficient  attes- 
tation to  the  divine  mission  of  the  persons,  in  favour  of  whoBi 
and  to  the  divine  original  of  the  doctrines,  in  confirmatioQ  of 
which  they  are  wrought ;  and,  particularly,  whether  the  miracle^ 
wrought  in  confirmation  of  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  dispensaUoUk 
were  not  such. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  invalidate  this,  he  ought  to  prove,  either 
that  no  mii*acles  can  at  all  in  any  case  be  of  such  a  nature,  and 
so  circumstanced,  as  to  yield  a  sufficient  attestation  to  the  diviae 
mission  of  persons,  or  to  the  certainty  and  divine  original  of  do^ 
trines  and  laws ;  or  he  ou^ht  to  show,  that  the  miracles,  wrouglit 
in  attestation  of  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  dispensations,  were  not 
such.  And,  accordingly,  he  has  made  some  attempt  as  to 
both  these. 

With  regard  to  the  general  question  he  hath  said  very  little  but 
what  is  sufficiently  obviated,  either  in  my  former  book,  or  ia 
Mr.  Chapman's  learned  performance,  who  hath  considered  tke 
question  about  miracles  very  fully ;  though  this  writer,  according 
to  his  laudable  manner,  pretends  to  answer  it  without  almost  takiaff 
any  notice  of  what  he  hath  advanced. 

He  observes,  p.  49,  that  I  ought  to  have  given  some  certain  o(h 
tion  or  idea,  or  other,  of  a  miracle ;  at  least,  as  the  matter  staoik 
in  my  apprehension. '   Mr.  Chapman  has  given  a  definition  of  a  mi* 
racle,  but  neither  does  this  satisfy  him ;  for  he  declares  Lett,  to  Ea-  i 
sebius,  p.  29,  30.  That  after  all  the  pains  Eusebius  has  taken,  aboal  i 
the  definition  of  a  miracle,  he  is  still  as  much  at  a  loss  as  ever  hot ; 
to  judge  of  a  miracle ;  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  we  do  not  so  mock  \ 
want  the  definition  of  a  miracle,  as  some  certain  rule  or  criterion  of  j 
judgment  concerning  it.   Thus  I  find  it  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  coa-  ^ 
tent  this  writer,  whether  with  a  definition  of  a  miracle  or  without  it 
But  though  I  did  not  give  a  formal  definition  of  a  miracle,  yet,  I  , 
think,  I  have  said  enough  to  give  a  certain  idea  of  what  I  unde^ ; 
stand  by  miracles  in  this  controversy.  ^ 

It  appears  firom  the  account  I  give  of  miracles  in  my  first  bod^  t 
pp.  10,  11,  that  I  supposed  the  following  conditions  to  concur  ia^ 
them,  which,  when  they  all  concur,  yield  a  sufficient  and  convinciof  L 
attestation  to  the  divine  mission  of  persons,  and  authority  »\ 
doctrines. 

1st.  That  they  must  be  works  of  such  *  a  nature  as  manifestly  . 
and  undeniably  transcend  all  the  power  and  skill  of  any  man,  or  all  ' 
the  men  upon  earth  ;  and,  therefore,  evidently  argue  a  supernatural 
interposition.     For  though  we  do  not  know  the  utmost  power  of  ail 
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her  beings,  yet  many  instances  may  be  supposed,  in  which  we  may 
fely  pronounce,  that  such  or  such  effects  are  above  all  the  skill  or 
wer  of  man  ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  must  be  necessarily  owing 

the  interposition  of  a  superior  agent  or  agents. 
2dly.  It  carries  this  still  higher,  if  it  be  supposed  that  they  are 
eh  '  amazing  and  extraordinary  acts  of  power  and  dominion,  as 
iturally,  ana  almost  unavoidably,  lead  us  to  regard  them  as  pro- 
dding from  the  supreme  Lord  and  Governor  of  mankind. '  For 
hatever  we  may  suppose  the  power  of  any  inferior  created  beings 

be,  yet  since  they  are  all  under  his  sovereign  control,  since  he^ 
id  he  alone,  is  the  Governor  as  he  was  the  Maker  of  the  world, 
id  since  it  is  of  high  importance  to  mankind  that  he  should  main- 
in  a  visible  character  of  dignity  and  superiority  in  his  works, 
>ove  the  competition  of  all  other  beings  whatsoever,  it  may  rea- 
^nably  he  supposed,  that  there  are  some  works  which  God  reserves 

his  own  hands,  or  which  he  will  never  suffer  to  be  done,  but  un- 
iT  his  especial  direction  and  influence  ;  at  least,  never  by  any  evil 
sings,  engaged  in  an  opposition  to  the  interests  of  his  kingdom, 
istances  of  this  kind  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Chapman.  See  Euseb. 
p.  96,  116.  And  such,  manifestly,  are  several  of  the  miracles^  re- 
)rded  to  have  been  wrought  by  Moses  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
hich  cany  such  glorious  indications  of  a  divine  power  and  domi- 
ion,  that  it  is  scarce  possible  to  halp  regarding  them,  as  done  by 
le  Lord  of  nature,  and  under  his  own  direction  and  special  in- 
uence. 

3dly.  It  adds  great  force  to  this,  if  there  be  a  succession  or '  con- 
iirrence  of  many  such  amazing  and  extraordinary  acts  of  power 
nd  dominion, '  and  that  for  a  series  of  years  together,  all  mani- 
istly  tending  to  the  same  end.  For  if  such  things  were  done 
merely  in  a  single  instance  or  two,  let  the  fact  be  ever  so  extra- 
rdinary,  and  above  all  the  power  of  man,  yet  it  might  be  suspect- 
i  that  it  was  only  some  strange  thing  that  had  happened, '  from 
'hich  nothing  could  be  certainly  concluded.  And  such  also  were 
le  miracles  of  Moses  and  Jesus  Christ.  The  evidence  was  not  put 
pon  a  single  miracle  or  two,  however  extraordinary  and  glorious, 
ut  there  was  a  wonderful  series  and  succession  of  unparalleled 
cts  and  supernatural  attestations. 

4thly.  Another  condition  I  mentioned  is  this,  that  they  should 
e  all  plainly  wrought  in  attestation  and  evidence  of  the  divine 
lission  of  the  person  by  whom,  or  in  favour  of  whom,  they  are 
Tought,  and  in  *  confii-mation  of  the  scheme  of  doctrines  and  laws,' 
y  him  published  to  the  world,  in  the  name  of  God.  And  accord- 
igly,  we  find  that  Moses  put  the  proof  of  his  being  extraordinarily 
mt  of  God,  and  of  the  divine  original  and  authority  of  the  laws 
e  delivered  in  his  name,  upon  those  illustrious  miracles,  which  he 
'as  enabled  to  perform  in  the  name  and  by  the  power  of  God. 
ind  in  like  manner  the  miracles  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  his 
postles  and  disciples  after  him,  had  evidently  this  as  the  main  view 
>  which  they  were  all  directed,  viz.  to  confirm  the  divine  mission  . 
f  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  truth  and  divine  ^MlVvot\\.>j  o^  vJcv^  1 
octrines  and  laws  which  be  introduced. 
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6thly.  It  is  farther  required,  that  they  should  never  be  'controlled 
or  overruled  by  any  superior  miracles,  or  contrary  evidence. ' 

Perhaps  something  short  of  all  this  might  in  many  cases  be  saf- 
ficicnt;  but  where  all  these  things  concur,  they  may  be  justly  re- 
garded as  yielding  a  divine  testimony  to  those  doctrines  and  laws, 
in  attestation  of  which  they  are  wrought.   And  it  cannot  reasonably 
be  reconciled  to  the  notion  of  an  infinitely  wise  and   good  Mind, 
presiding  over  the  affairs  of  men,  to  suppose  that  they  ever  shoold 
DC  suffered  to  be  wrought  in  attestation  of  an  imposture.     I  have 
already  shown,  that  a  revelation,  confirmed  by  the  authority  and 
testimony  of  God  himself,  would  be  of  vast  use  to  mankind  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  in  their  present  state,  both  to  assure  them  of  doc- 
trines, which  however  useful,  they  could  not  have  known,  or  not  so 
certainly,  without  it;  and  to  give  a  greater  force  to  laws ;  and  urge 
their  duty  more  strongly  upon  them  in  its  just  extent.     Now  it  is 
scarce  to  be  conceived  what  greater  proof  could  be  given  to  man- 
kind of  the  divine  authority  of  such  a  revelation,  than  such  a  8^ 
ries  of  extraordinary  miraculous  works  wrought  in  attestation  of  it 
One  way  of  God's  discovering  himself  to  mankind  is  by  his  worb. 
And  as  his  ordinary  standing  works  exhibit  the  glorious  displays  of 
his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  which  should  lead  men  to  acknow- 
ledge and  adore  him,  and  will  leave  them  without  excuse  if  tbej 
do  not  do  it ;  so,  supposing  that  God  designed  to  make  extraordinary 
discoveries  of  his  will,  in  a  way  of  special  revelation,  a  series  of  ex- 
traordinary miraculous  works,  that  argue  a  dominion  over  nature 
and  its  established  laws,  wrought  in  attestation  of  that  revelatioD, 
seem  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  engaging  mankind  to  receive  and 
submit  to  that  revelation,  as  of  divine  authority.     This  is  a  way  of 
God's  giving  his  testimony,  and  showing  his  interposition,  the  most 
powerful  and  striking  that  can  be,  and  which  comes  with  a  force 
which  human  nature  is  scarce  able  to  resist.     And  those,  that  on 
the  evidence  of  such  a  series  of  wonderful  works  as   I   have  been 
supposing,  receive  doctrines  and  laws  as  coming  from   God,  act  t 
wise  and  reasonable  part,  and  show  a  becoming  veneration  and  re- 
gard to  the  Supreme  being,  and  a  due  submission  to  the  discoveries 
of  his  will. 

Let  us  now  see  what  our  author  offers  to  show,  that  no  miracles 
can  be  proofs  of  the  divine  mission  of  persons,  or  the  divine  original 
and  authority  of  doctrines. 

He  lays  down  some  general  observations  concerning  miracles,  p. 
30,  &c.  to  be  afterwards  applied  ;  though  when  he  should  coma 
distinctly  to  apply  them  to  the  miracles  of  Moses,  and  of  Jesus 
Christ,  he  leaves  the  reader  to  himself  to  apply  them  as  well  as  be 
can.  But  I  shall  consider  his  lemmata,  as  he  calls  them,  and  make 
some  application  of  them  as  I  go  along. 

His  first  observation  is  this,  *  that  we  have  no  certain  test  or  rule 
of  judgment,  whereby  to  distinguish  between  a  true  miracle  and  a 
fake  one,  or  between  a  thing  of  this  nature  that  is  really  done,  or 
done  only  in  appearance. '     And  to  strengthen  this,   he  observes, 
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that  the  *  senses  themselves  are  liable  to  deception :  and,  in  cases 
of  this  kind,  we  have  the  more  reason  to  suspect  them,  because 
there  have  been  innumerable  stories  of  supernatural  facts  which 
have  been  generally  received  and  believed,  as  strongly  attestf  d  by 
great  numbers  of  credible  eye  and  ear  witnesses,  and  yet  afterwards 
appeared  ill-srounded,  and  to  have  been  owing  to  imposture,  igno- 
rance, or  credulity, '  &c.  And  '  men  are  the  more  easily  imposed 
on  in  such  matters,  as  they  love  to  gratify  the  passion  of  admi- 
ration. ' 

This  is  a  very  general  way  of  talking,  and  if  it  were  good  for 
any  thing,  might  be  brought  to  prove,  that  because  persons  have 
been  sometimes  deceived  and  imposed  upon  in  facts,  therefore  no 
man  can  ever  depend  upon  the  testimony  of  his  senses  in  any  case 
whatsoever;  though  our  author  himself  elsewhere  speaks  of  our 
senses  as  so  certain,  ^  that  they  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  any  de- 
ception,' pr.  18.  And,  for  my  part,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  if  mi- 
racles be  of  such  a  nature,  and  so  circumstanced,  that  men  may 
have  as  much  certainty  that  they  were  really  done,  and  not  in  ap- 
pearance only,  as  they  can  have  that  any  other  facts  whatsoever  are 
really  done,  here  is  a  certainty  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  reasonable 
mind,  and  it  were  perfectly  absurd  and  unreasonable  to  demand 
more.  And  such  were  the  miracles  that  were  wrought  by  Moses, 
and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  They  were  a  series  of  extraordinary 
facts  done  in  open  view,  before  such  numbers  of  persons,  and  the 
reality  of  which  so  plainly  appeared  in  the  effects,  that  to  say  that 
those  that  heard  ana  saw  them  could  not  be  certain  that  they  were 
really  done,  is  to  destroy  all  certainty  whatsoever.  And  I  will  un- 
dertake to  prove,  that  taking  them  as  they  are  recorded  to  have  hap- 
pened, the  persons  that  were  witnesses  to  them  had  as  full  proof  of 
their  reality  as  any  man  can  possibly  have  of  any  thing  for  which 
he  has  the  testimony  of  all  his  senses. 

His  second  observation  is  this,  ^  that  we  have  no  test  or  rule  of 
human  judgment,  whereby  to  know  what  is,  or  is  not  a  miracle, 
supposing  a  thing  to  be  really  done,  and  that  there  is  no  deception 
in  the  case  with  regard.to  the  fact  itself. '  The  reason  he  gives  is 
this,'  because  we  know  not  the  utmost  power  of  natural  agents,  or 
how  far  even  the  most  common  causes  may  sometimes  concur  un- 
observed by  us,  which  may  make  a  thing  look  extraordinary,  when 
there  is  nothing  uncommon  in  it.  And  from  hence  how  extra- 
ordinary and  supernatural  soever  a  thing  may  appear,  yet  we  can 
scarce  ever  pronounce  with  any  ceitainty,  concerning  a  peculiar  di- 
vine agency,  or  immediate  and  occasional  divine  interposition,  p.  31. 
Now,  m  opposition  to  this  lemma,  (  lay  down  another,  and  that  is, 
that  as  miracles  may  be  so  circumstanced  that  we  can  have  all  the 
assurance  that  they  were  really  done,  and  not  in  appearance  only, 
that  we  can  have  that  any  facts  whatsoever  were  really  done ;  so 
they  may  be  of  such  a  nature,  that  we  may  certainly  know  that 
they  were  really  miracles ;  that  is,  that  they  were  above  all  the  pow 
of  any  man,  or  all  the  men  upon  earth,  and  of  all  natural  mate  * 
causes.    And  though  we  are  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all 
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secrets  of  nature,  and  the  powers  of  natural  causes,  yet  this  does 
not  hinder,  but  that  in  many  cases  we  may  safely  and  certainly  pro- 
nounce that  such  and  such  effects,  e.  g.  the  raising  the  dead,  or  re- 
storing a  perished  limb  in  an  instant,  exceed  all  natural  mechanical 
powers.*  And  as  there  may  be  miraculous  works  performed,  con- 
cerning which  we  may  be  sufficiently  certain,  that  they  exceed  the 
power  of  man  and  all  natural  material  causes,  so  they  may  be  of  such 
a  nature,  and  so  circumstanced,  that  we  may  be  certain,  that  they 
were  not  wrought  by  superior  invisible  evil  beings,  and  therefore 
must  be  wrought  by  the  immediate  power  of  God  himself;  or 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the  present  question,  by  the 
agency  of  invisible  good  beings,  acting  under  his  special  influence 
and  direction.  There  may  be  works  that  carry  such  ilhistrioui 
characters  of  a  sovereignty  and  dominion  over  nature,  that  they 
cannot  reasonably  be  ascribed  to  any  other  than  to  the  supreme 
Lord  and  Governor  of  the  world,  or  to  his  special  direction :  nor 
can  it,  without  the  greatest  absurdity,  be  supposed,  in  conaistencj 
with  his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  the  glory  of  his  un- 
equalled majesty  and  dominion,  that  he  should  ever  suffer  them  to 
be  wrought  in  attestation  of  an  imposture,  or  to  promote  the  in* 
terests  of  vice,  and  falsehood,  and  superstition.  And  I  am  wiUing 
to  join  issue  with  this  writer  when  he  pleases,  and  show,  that  the 
miracles  wrought  in  attestation  of  the  Mosaical  and  Christian  dit* 
pensation  were  such. 

His  third  lemma  or  observation,  with  respect  to  miracles,  is  this, 
that '  where  the  facts  are  not  the  immediate  objects  of  sense,  bot 
depend  upon  testimony,  this  testimony  being  human  must  be  alwtyi 
fallible.  And  in  this  case  the  probability  will  be  still  leas  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  fountain,  or  first  original  evidence,  or  u 
it  comes  to  us  through  more  hands,  and  in  a  longer  succession  of 
time.  For  in  this  case  there  must  be  always  some  danger  of  altera- 
tions in  the  conveyance ;  and  a  few  circumstances,  either  left  out  or 
added,  might  make  the  most  common  thing  in  the  world  look  ex- 
traordinary and  miraculous.  ^  In  opposition  to  this  I  lay  down  thk 
position,  that  as  miracles  may  be  of  such  a  nature,  that  those  thtt 
are  eye  and  ear  witnesses  may  be  as  certain  of  the  reality  of  then, 
as  any  man  can  be  by  the  testimony  of  his  senses,  of  any  fiicts 
whatsoever,  so  those  miracles  may  be  transmitted  to  others  that 
were  not  eye  and  ear  witnesses,  with  such  a  degree  of  credibility,  . 
that  there  can  be  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
those  facts.  And  though  in  this  case  our  belief  of  them  depends 
upon  human  testimony,  yet  human  testimony  may  be  so  circuni- 
stantiated  as  to  give  a  certain  assurance,  which  no  reasonable  mia 
can  doubt  of,  concerning  that  which  is  conveyed  to  us  by  that  tea-  I 
timony.  And  particularly  with  respect  to  accounts  of  tacts  done 
in  past  ages,  all  the  world  owns,  that  they  may  be  transmitted  to 
us  with  such  a  degi'ee  of  evidence,  that  we  can  no  more  reasonably 
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t  of  them  than  if  we  ourselves  had  lived  in  those  ages ;  and 
nan  that  should  refuse  to  beheve  them,  and  give  no  other  rea- 
3r  it,  but  that  they  come  to  us  by  human  testimony,  and  were 
several  ages  ago,  would  only  render  himself  ridiculous. 
s  fourth  observation  is  this,  that  as  *  human  testimony  must  be 
rs  fallible^so  with  regard  to  miracles,  prodigies,  ghosts,  appar- 
i,  and  things  in  themselves  improbable,  it  has  the  very  least 
)west  degree  of  credibility.  The  same  testimony  and  attestation 
1  would  be  easily  taken  for  a  common  natural  fact,  would  not 
on  admitted  for  an  extraordinary  and  miraculous  one,  where 

must  be  always  more  danger  and  probability  of  deception, 
therefore  the  evidence  or  proof  in  this  case  ought  to  be  so  much 
tronger  and  incontestable,  in  proportion  to  the  natural  impro- 
ity  or  incredibility  of  the  thing,'  p,  32.  But  a  thing's  being  ex- 
jinary  and  miraculous  is  no  objection  against  the  credibility  of 
at  the  same  time  it  be  of  such  a  nature,  and  so  circumstanced, 
the  persons  that  were  witnesses  to  it  might  have  as  full  an  as- 
ice  of  the  certainty  and  reality  of  it,  as  any  man  can  possibly 
of  any  facts  whatsoever.  And  of  this  kind  were  the  miraculous 
that  were  done  in  attestation  of  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  dis* 
ition.  They  were  attended  with  such  a  degree  of  evidence  as 
every  way  equal  to  the  importance  of  the  facts,  and  far  su-^ 
r  to  the  evidence  brought  for  many  other  facts,  which  yet  it  would 
counted  unreasonable  to  doubt  of.  And  the  accounts  of  those 
are  transmitted  to  us  with  a  degree  of  evidence  and  credibility, 
many  other  accounts  of  past  facts  are  not  transmitted  with ; 
ii  yet,  in  the  judgment  of  all  reasonable  persons,  may  be  safely 
laed  on. 

s  fifth  observation  is,  that '  it  is  highly  improbable,  aifid  cannot 
Imitted,  that  God  should  work  miracles,  or  interpose  by  an  im- 
ate  divine  power  out  of  the  way  of  natural  agency  and  common 
dence,  but  to  answer  some  great  end  of  vast  importance  to  man- 
And  therefore  he  would  not  work  miracles,  either  to  prove 
;s  which  were  plainly  and  necessarily  true  in  nature  and  reason 
e,  nor  things  m  their  own  nature  indiiSerent,  and  such  as  can 

to  no  good  use  or  purpose  at  all,  when  they  are  known  and 
n  practice,'  p.  33. 

will  be  easily  granted,  that  if  God  interposes,  by  an  immediate 
e  power,  out  of  the  way  of  natural  agency,  it  will  be  for  some 
by  end  of  importance   to  mankind.       And  it  is  a  valuable 

and  of  importance  to  mankind,  to  attest  a  revelation  by 
:1es ;  one  design  of  which  is  to  confirm  and  illustrate  those 

truths  and  obligations,  even  of  natural  religion,  which,  though 
led  in  nature  and  reason,  yet,  by  the  author's  own  acknowledg- 
,  were,  through  the  corruption  of  mankind,  in  a  great  measure 
led  and  obscured  ;  and  also  to  make  a  discovery  of  some  things, 
h,  though  of  considerable  importance  to  mankind,  weresiich 
ey  could  not  have  discovered  without  siich  a  revelation.  Nor  j 
iny  objection  against  the  usefulness  and  importance  of  such  a  ^ 
at'ron,  that  it  also  prescribes  some  things  of  a  positive  nature 
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which,  though  abstractly,  and  in  themselves  considered,  they  are 
indifferent,  yet  are  designed,  in  a  subserviency  to  the  main  ends  of 
all  religion,  and  when  observed  according  to  the  institution,  are 
really  useful* 

Our  author,  in  enlarging  on  this  last  observation,  takes  occasion 
to  show,  that  Christ's  miracles  were  useful  to  remove  the  prejudices 
of  the  people,  and  to  procure  a  due  attention  and  regard  to  his  doc- 
trines ;  though  he  will  not  allow  them  to  have  yielded  any  addition- 
al proof  or  attestation  to  those  doctrines.  I  shall  take  notice  of  this 
afterwards.  At  present  I  shall  only  observe,  that  if  it  were  an  eud 
worthy  of  God  to  interpose  by  such  glorious  miracles,  as  this  writer 
pretends  to  grant,  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  people  to  our 
saviour's  doctrines,  then  certainly  it  must  be  owned  to  be  an  end 
worthy  of  God,  to  exhibit  those  miracles  in  order  to  give  an  attesta- 
tion to  the  truth  of  those  doctrines.  And  indeed,  the  one  of  these 
as  the  case  was  circumstanced,  was  really  inseparable  from  the  other. 
For  if  God  concerned  himself  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  by  in- 
terposing out  of  the  way  of  natural  agency,  to  procure  their  atteptioa 
to  those  doctrines,  this  was  a  proof  of  his  approbation  of  those  doc- 
trines; and  consequently  was  a  proof  of  their  bein^  good,  and 
true,  and  divine.  And  tnerefore  these  miracles  must,  m  reason,  not 
only  engage  the  people  to  consider  what  Christ  delivered,  but  be  re- 
garded by  them  as  proofs  and  evidences  of  his  divine  mission,  and 
of  the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  the  doctrines  he  taught.  And 
accordingly  it  is  evident,  that  it  was  in  this  view  that  our  Saviour 
himself  represented  the  end  and  design  of  his  miracles ;  as  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  show. 

Our  author  has  little  more  as  to  the  general  question  concerning 
miracles ;  he  thinks  'nothing  can  be  plamer  than  this,  that  the  bare 
power  of  working  miracles  can  be  no  proof  at  all,  either  of  the  truth 
of  doctrine,  or  any  authority,  or  special  commission,  that  the  persons 
have  from  God/  p.  26,  and  again,  p.  49,  '  nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  this,  that  the  bare  exertion  of  power,  of  what  nature  or  kind 
soever,  can  have  no  connexion  with  truth  or  goodness ;  but  the  ends 
and  purposes  to  which  that  power  is  directed  must  be  considered, 
and  must  denominate  the  persons  as  good  or  bad,'  &c.  This  objec- 
tion is  so  fully  exposed  by  his  learned  adversary  Mr.  Chapman, 
that  he  ought  not  to  have  repeated  it,  at  least  without  endea- 
vouring to  answer  what  had  been  offered  against  it.  See  Euseb. 
pp.  78,  79. 

It  will  be  easily  allowed,  that  power  and  truth  are  distinct  ideas, 
though  inseparably  united  in  Qod^  the  great  fountain  of  both ;  but 
it  doth  not  follow  from  thence,  that  power  can  in  no  case  be  so  ex* 
erted,  as  to  yield  an  attestation  to  truth.  For  supposing  power  ex- 
erted in  such  a  manner  as  to  bear  the  evident  marks  and  characters 
of  a  divine  interposition  and  agency,  and  that  this  power  is  exerted 
in  confirmation  of  a  body  of  doctrines  and  laws  pretended  to.  have 
been  received  from  God,  then  this  power  so  exerted  may  be  regarded 
^  as  the  testimony  of  God  himself,  in  favour  of  those  doctrines  and  ( 
*  .ws,  and  as  a  proof  that  they  did,  indeed,  come  from  God.    And 
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if  it  8howR,  that  these  doctrines  came  from  God,  it  shows  that  they 
are  true ;  because  it  is  impossible  that  Ood  should  be  deceived  hira- 
selfy  or  be  accessory  to  aeceive  others^  by  giving  his  attestation  to 
a  lie. 

There  is  a  passage  which  this  author  has,  pp.  80, 81,  which  I  shall 
here  consider^  because  it  relates  to  this  subject,  and  the  evident  de- 
sign of  it  is  to  show,  that  neither  inspiration,  nor  miracles  as  a  proof 
of  that  inspiration,  are  to  be  regarded  as  yielding  any  attestation  to 
the  truth  and  divinity  of  doctrines  receired  by  inspiration,  and  con- 
firmed by  miracles.  He  urges,  that  we  are  obliged  to  ^  try  the  spirits, 
to  bring  the  doctrines  themselves  to  the  test  of  reason  and  sound 
indgment,  and  to  consider  their  nature  and  tendency,  thereby  to 
know  whether  they  came  from  the  spirit  of  truth  and  righteousness, 
or  of  error  and  delusion.'  And  that,  'suppose  doctrines  to  be  deliv- 
ered in  the  most  extraordinary  way  possible,  this  extraordinary  man- 
ner of  conveyance  could  be  no  proof  of  those  doctrines,  which  might 
be  error  and  delusion  notwithstanding ;  and  those  doctrines  must  be 
judged  by  the  same  test  and  rule,  as  if  they  had  come  to  us  in  the 
most  common  and  natural  way.'  And  he  observes,  that  if  ^  an  angel 
from  heaven  should  have  delivered  any  other  doctrines,  different 
from  those  of  natural  light  smd  purity,  they  must  have  been  reject- 
ed, with  what  extraordinary  miraculous  power  soever  they  had  been 
proposed  and  delivered.* 

As  far  as  I  can  understand  the  force  of  his  argument,  it  runs  thus ; 
that  because  all  doctrines  are  to  be  brought  to  the  test  and  judg- 
ment of  reason,  so  far  that  no  doctrines  must  be  admitted  that  are 
evidently  contradictory  to  the  clear  principles  of  sound  reason,  and 
subversive  of  morality,  and  the  eternal  rules  of  righteousness,  there- 
fore neither  inspiration  nor  miracles  can  be  depended  upon  as  any 
proofs  of  doctrines  at  all ;  nor  is  any  more  regard  to  be  had  to  what 
comes  this  way,  and  is  thus  attested,  than  iiit  bad  come  in  the  or- 
dinary way.  This  is  a  very  strange  way  of  reasoning ;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  discern  the  connexion  of  the  conclusion  with  the  premises.  But 
let  us  suppose  doctrines  which  are  not  contradictory  to  the  clear 
principles  of  reason,  or  subversive  of  morahty,  but  yet,  which  we 
could  not  have  found  out  of  ourselves  by  our  own  reason,  and 
which  cannot  be  proved  to  be  necessarily  true  by  any  arguments 
drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  thine,  and  that  these  doctrines  are 
confirmed  by  numerous  uncontrolled  miracles :  the  question  is, 
whether  such  miracles  may  not  be  justly  regarded  as  yielding  a 
divine  testimony  to  those  doctrines  ?  and,  whether  they  may  not 
be  reasonably  received  as  of  divine  authority,  on  the  account  of 
those  extraordinary  miraculous  attestations,  though  we  should 
not  liave  thought  ourselves  obliged  to  receive  them  without  those 
attestations }  and  to  this  the  author's  argument  here  saith  nothing 
stalL 

It  will  be  granted,  that  no  doctrines  are  to  be  admitted  upon  any 
pretence  whatsoever  that  are  contrary  to  the  evident  light  of  reason^ 
ind  which  subvert  the  obligations  of  morality  ;  and  m  V\vv^  ^^w^KXL 
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may  be  admitted,  as  our  author  observes,  that  *  if  the  doctrines  of 
Christ  himself  could  not  have  borne  this  test  of  light  and  purity,  they 
could  not  have  been  rationally  received/  But  then,  at  the  same  time, 
it  may  also  be  certainly  concluded  from  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
divine  providence,  that  if  this  had  been  the  case,  Christ  would  never 
have  been  enabled  to  vrork  such  illustrious  miracles  in  confirmation 
of  his  divine  mission,  much  less  virould  God  have  raised  him  from 
the  dead.  It  can,  in  no  consistency  with  the  divine  perfections,  be 
supposed,  that  God  would  have  given,  or  suffered  to  be  given,  such 
a  series  of  illustrious  attestations,  bearing  all  the  marks  of  divinity, 
in  confirmation  of  an  imposture,  and  to  favour  the  cause  of  idolatry, 
false  doctrine,  vice,  and  licentiousness.  The  apostle  Paul,  in  his 
epistle  to  the  Galatians,  chap.  i.  8,  puts  the  case,  that  if  he  himself, 
or  '  an  angel  from  heaven,^  should  preach  a  different  gospel  from  that 
which  he  had  preached  to  them,  they  were  not  to  regard  it.  This 
is  only  a  vehement  form  of  asseveration,  to  show,  that  on  no  pre- 
tence whatsoever  should  they  swerve  from  the  gospel  they  had  re- 
ceived from  him.  But  why  were  they  so  firmly  to  adhere  to  the 
Eospel  he  had  taught  them  ?  it  was,  because  it  was  the  gospel  be 
ad  received  '  by  revelation  from  Jesus  Christ ; '  see  ver.  12,  and 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  most  illustrious  miraculous  attestatioos, 
and  gifts  of  the  Holy  spirit ;  see  chap.  iii.  2.  6.  So  that  he  is  so 
far  from  intending  by  this  to  insinuate,  that  inspiration  and  miiacles 
can  be  no  proof  of  doctrines,  that  on  the  contrary  he  produces  these 
as  manifest  and  incontestable  proofs  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  that 
gospel,  from  which  they  were  never  under  any  pretence  to  depart 
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CHAPTER  III, 

The  minclet  wrought  by  Moses  Tindicated  against  the  author's  objecticns.  The  tui 
of  the  Egyptian  sorcerers,  and  their  miracles,  considered.  His  attonpt  to  prore  that 
Moses  might  have  been  assisted  by  some  svpematural  evil  power,  beoanae  his  min* 
cles  were  wrought,  not  for  the  good,  but  for  the  destruction,  of  mankind^  and  ««t 
done  out  of  a  particular  partiality  to  the  Israelites.  The  nature  of  those  mindH* 
and  the  end  for  which  they  were  wrought,  prove  they  could  not  be  the  woriLof  anevfl 
being.  The  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ  yindicated.  Not  merely  wrought  to  procait 
attention  from  the  people,  but  designed  as  proper  proofs  and  attestations  to  bis  dinat 
mission,  and  the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  his  laws  and  doctrine.  The  wonderfnl 
effects  of  Christ's  miracles  not  owing  to  the  strength  of  imagination.  The  eitrso- 
dinary  miraculous  facts  wrought  in  attestation  of  the  Mosaical  and  Christian  dispot- 
sation  come  to  us  with  sufficient  evidence  to  make  it  reasonable  for  na  to  beUete  the 
truth  of  these  facts. 

Having  considered  what  this  writer  offers  on  the  general  qiie»- 
:>n  about  miracles^  I  shall  now  proceed  to  eii^amine  what  he  liatli  L 
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toncerning  the  miracles  of  Moses  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  had 
endeavoured  to  show^  that,  supposing  those  miracles  to  have  been 
really  done  as  they  are  represented  in  Scripture,  they  were  of  such 
a  nature,  that  it  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  that  they  could  be 
done,  or  that  God  would  hav«  suffered  them  to  be  done  in  attesta* 
tion  of  an  imposture.  See  divine  authority,  p.  19 — 23.  This  the 
author  represents  as  a  'building  the  whole  proof  upon  a  petitio 
principii,  and  as  a  taking  the  miraculous  facts,  with  regard  to  Moses 
as  well  as  Christ,  for  granted.'  p.  48.  He  cannot  it  seems,  or  will 
not,  distinguish  here  between  two  questions  which  are  of  very  dis* 
tinct  consideration.  The  one  is,  whether,  supposing  the  miracles 
wrought  by  Moses  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  have  been  really 
done  as  represented  in  Scripture,  they  might  justly  be  regarded  as 
sufficient  credentials  of  their  divine  mission,  and  as  sufficient  attes- 
tations to  the  truth  and  divine  original  of  the  doctrines  and  laws 
they  published  in  the  name  of  God.  The  other  is,  what  reason  we 
have  to  believe  that  those  miracles  were  really  wrought  as  they  are 
represented,  and  the  accounts  given  of  them,  may  be  safely  de- 
pended upon.  It  is  the  former  of  these  that  comes  properly  to  be 
considered  in  this  place.  And  it  highly  concerns  this  author  to 
consider  it,  because,  if  this  can  be  proved,  the  main  question  is  de- 
termined against  him,  viz..  That  there  may  be  miracles  of  such  a 
nature,  and  so  circumstanced,  as  to  yield  a  proper  proof  and  attes- 
tation to  the  divine  mission  of  persons,  and  authority  of  doctrines. 
He  is  not  insensible  of  this ;  and  therefore,  after  having  made  a 
flourish  about  the  petitio  principii,  as  he  calls  it,  be  is  willing,  it 
seems,  to  'give  me  all  possible  advantage  in  the  argument,  and  to 
suppose  the  truth  of  the  facts  themselves,'  and  yet  denies  'the  use 
I  made  of  it,  and  the  consequences  drawn  from  it :'  that  is,  he  de- 
nies, that  supposing  the  facts  were  true,  they  could  furnish  a  suf- 
ficient proof  of  the  divine  mission  of  those  by  whom  these  mimcles 
were  performed,  and  sufficient  attestations  to  the  truth  and  divine  ori- 
ginal of  those  doctrines  and  laws,  in  c(ftifirmation  of  which  they  were 
wrought.  One  would  have  expected  here,  that  he  would  have  un- 
dertaken to  prove  this  from  the  nature  or  circumstances  of  those 
miracles ;  but  nothing  of  this  appears  in  this  place,  where  it  might 
naturally  be  expected ;  nothing  but  a  repeating  what  he  had  said 
on  the  general  question,  that  the  intrinsic  excellency  of  the  doc-" 
trines  themselves  is  the  only  possible  proof,  and  that  no  miracles  can 
be  a  proof.  But  as  there  are  several  hints  loosely  scattered  after  the 
author's  manner  in  several  parts  of  his  book,  particularly  in  his  first 
section,  to  show  that  neither  the  miracles  of  Moses,  nor  those  of  Christ, 
taken  as  represented  in  Scripture,  were  proper  proofs  or  attestations  to 
their  divine  mission,  or  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  doctrines  and 
laws  they  published  in  the  name  of  God,  I  shall  draw  them  together^ 
and  distinctly  consider  tliem. 

And,  first,  1  shall  begin  with  what  he  saitb  cooceniin|f' 
cles  of  Moses. 

One  objection,  which  he  repeats  again  and  agaixiy  'm^^ 
the  miracles  wrought  by  the  Egyptian  sorce|per&     H 
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nothing  can  be  plainer  than  this,  that  the  bare  power  of  working 
miracles  is  no  proof  at  all,  either  of  the  truth  of  doctrines,  or  ant 
authority,  or  special  commission,  that  the  persons  have  from  God. 
The  Egyptian  sorcerers,  if  the  accounts  be  true,  wrought  great 
miracles ;  and  they  who  could  create  a  living  creature,  and  turn  a 
rod  into  a  serpent,  might  as  well  have  made  a  world,  raised  the 
dead,  or  done  any  thing  else  within  the  compass  of  power.  It  can 
signify  nothing,  to  say  that  these  sorcerers  only  wrought  false  or 
Qounterfeit  miracles,  but  the  miracles  wrought  by  Moses  were  true 
and  real ;  since  nothing  appears  from  the  story  itself,  but  that  the 
miracles  were  of  the  same  kind,  and  equally  true  on  both  sides. 
And  though  Moses  wrought  greater  miracles  than  they,  this  can 
only  prove  his  greater  power  or  skill ;  and  that  the  magicians  were 
fairly  out-done  in  their  own  way.  But  it  can  no  more  prove  an; 
commission  or  divine  authority  of  Moses,  than  if  he  had  conquered 
them  by  force  of  arms,'  &c.  pp.  26,  27. 

In  examining  this  passage,  1  shall  first  consider  of  what  kind  the 
miracles  were,  that  were  wrought  by  the  Egyptian  sorcerers,  and 
then  I  shall  inquire  into  the  justice  of  the  inference  drawn  from  it; 
whether  it  follows,  that  because  they  wrought  such  miracles,  there- 
fore the  miracles  wrought  by  Moses  could  not  ^  prove  any  com* 
mission  or  divine  authority  of  Moses.' 

With  regard  to  the  Egyptian  sorcerers,  he  observes,  that  *  if  the 
accounts  be  true,  they  wrought  great  miracles.  And  they  who 
could  create  a  living  creature,  and  turn  a  rod  into  a  serpent,  mis:ht 
as  well  have  made  a  world,  raised  the  dead,  or  done  any  thing  eUe 
within  the  compass  of  power.'  And  I  must  own,  that  tnough  I  will 
not  carry  it  so  far  as  to  say  with  this  author,  that  the  turning  a  rod 
into  a  living  creature  would  have  been  as  great  an  exertion  of  power 
as  creating  a  world,  yet  it  would  have  argued  so  great  a  power, 
that  I  think,  no  created  being,  much  less  an  evil  one,  can  be  reason- 
ably supposed  to  have  really  done  it.  I  am  therefore  persuaded 
that  it  was  done  only  in  appearance.  It  may  reasonably  be  con- 
ceived, that  supposmg  evil  spirits  to  have  been  concerned,  they 
might  easily  have  snatched  away  the  magicians*  rods,  and  have 
substituted  serpents  in  the  room  of  them,  of  which  there  were 
enough  to  be  had  in  or  about  Egypt.  And  that  they  might  do 
this  by  so  quick  and  slight  a  conveyance,  as  not  to  be  observed  by 
the  spectators,  as  jugglers  often  perform  their  tricks.  But  to  this 
the  author  objects,  that  ^it  signifies  nothing  to  say,  that  these 
sorcerers  wrought  false  or  counterfeit  miracles,  but  the  miracles 
>vrought  by  Moses  were  true  and  real ;  since  nothing  appears  from 
the  story  itself,  but  that  the  miracles  were  of  the  same  kind,  and 
equally  true  on  both  sides.'  To  which  I  answer,  that  supposing 
the  miracles  of  the  magicians  were  wrought  in  appearance  only  in 
the  manner  now  described,  not  by  a  real  conversion  of  a  rod  into  t 
serpent,  but  by  a  quick  and  dexterous  substitution  of  a  serpent  in- 
stead of  a  rod  ;  and  that  in  Moses's  case  there  was  a  real  ccMiver^ 
sion  of  a  serpent  into  a  rod ;  yet  it  was  proper,  in  relating  the  story, 

jcfate  the  fact  as  it  appeared  to  the  spectators.     If  it  bad  been 
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jd  in  the  story  itsdf,  thmt  Moses  really  toined  his  rod  into  a  ser- 
3nt,  but  the  masidmns  did  do!  really  tuni  their  rods  into  serpents, 
Lit  only  appeared  to  do  so ;  this  miglitf  and  no  doubt  would  have 
sen^  objected  a^r^inst  as  a  manifest  proof  of  the  great  partiality  in 
le  historian.  The  spectators  thoognt  their  rods,  as  well  as  that  of 
loses,  were  turned  into  serpents,  and  it  was  proper  to  relate  the 
latter  as  it  Appeared  to  thenu  But  it  mav  further  be  urged,  why 
lay  it  not  then  be  supposed,  that  Moses  slso  wrought  his  miracles 
i  appearance  only,  by  some  slight  of  art  and  cunning,  or  by  tlie 
oency  and  confederacy  of  evil  spirits,  and  therefore  was  only  a 
reater  magician  than  they  were  ?  I  answer,  this  might  possioly 
ave  been  suspected,  if  Moses  had  wrought  only  such  miracles  as 
le  magicians  seemed  to  work  as  well  as  he.  It  might,  in  that  case 
ave  been  imagined,  that  there  was  some  trick  in  it,  though  the 
pectators  could  not  find  it  out ;  or  that  it  was  only  some  strange 
naccountable  thing  that  had  happened,  from  which  no  infiereuoe 
ould  be  drawn  in  proof  of  his  divine  mission.  But  the  amazing 
uccession  of  wonders  that  followed,  put  it  beyond  all  reasonabte 
oubt,  that  his  miracles  were  real,  and  incomparably  grand,  exc- 
eeding the  power  of  any  creature.  And  many  of  tnem  were  of 
uch  a  nature,  that  by  the  reality  and  greatness  of  their  effects,  left 
o  room  for  supposing  or  suspecting  an  imposture.  If  it  be  said, 
f  the  magicians  imitated  some  of  Moses's  miracles  so  well,  why 
light  they  not  imitate  others  of  his  miracles  too  in  the  same  way ; 
•  g-  why  might  they  not  pretend  as  he  did,  to  turn  the  dust  into 
ce,  and  to  have  managed  this  as  they  did  in  the  other  case,  by  a 
onveyance,  of  lice  into  the  place  of  the  dust ;  which  would  have 
een  no  very  difficult  matter,  supposing  the  assistance  of  invisible 
gents  ?  I  answer,  that  I  doubt  not,  tney  might  have  imitated  that 
s  well  as  they  had  done  some  of  the  former  miracles,  if  they  had 
>een  permitted  to  do  so ;  but  Providence  would  not  suffer  them,  or 
be  evil  spirits  that  assisted  them,  to  go  so  far  as  to  imitate  the 
ther  miracles  of  Moses  even  in  appearance ;  but  ordered  it  so,  that 
bere  was  an  entire  triumph  over  them ;  and  they  themselves  were 
>rced  to  acknowledge  that  Moses*s  miracles  were  real,  and  owing 
3  the  power  of  God.  And  their  being  thus  stopped  and  hindered 
rom  going  any  farther,  even  in  a  matter  that  seemed  not  to  be  more 
ifficult  than  the  other  wonders  they  appeared  to  perform,  might 
ive  the  people  just  ground  to  conclude,  that  all  their  feats  before 
^ere  owin^  to  delusion  and  imposture,  and  that  they  had  not  really 
Sected  what  they  had  seemed  to  do.* 

*  It  most  be  obierred,  that  eren  with  respect  to  fome  of  the  minelei  in  which  the 
mgiciaiK  seemed  to  imitate  Moses,  he  still  preserved  a  manifest  superiority,  and  the 
irscles,  as  performed  bj  him,  left  no  reasonable  room  for  suspicion  of  a  juggle  or  im* 
leture,  though  theirs  jostlj  might,  e.  g.  The  magicians  pretended  to  imitate  the  ml- 
cle  of  Moses  in  turning  water  into  blood,  and  in  bringing  frogs  upon  tlie  Isnd.  But 
lere  was  evidently  a  vast  difference  between  them ;  from  whence  it  appeared,  that  sn 
ipoeture  might  take  place  in  the  one  case,  but  not  in  the  other.  Moses  by  only 
retching  forth  his  rod,  turned  the  river,  and  all  the  'streams  and  pools,  and  all  the 
mten,  in  ressels  of  wood  and  of  stone,  throughout  all  the  land  of  l^gypt,  into  blood,  so 
i»i  the  fish  that  was  in  the  river  died,  and  the  river  stank.'  The  reality  and  great  ei- 
nt  of  the  effect,  showed  the  truth  and  diviaity  of  the  miracle,  aad  that  there  fru 
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And  now  it  is  manifest,  that  the  author's  inrerence  will  not  bear, 
that  because  the  magicians  wrought  such  miracles,  therefore  the 
miracles  wrought  by  Moses  could  give  no  attestation  to  the  divine 
authority  of  his  mission.  For  the  miracles  of  the  Egyptian  sorce- 
rers were  very  few  in  number,  and  those  immediately  controlled  bj 
a  superior  power.  In  this  case,  there  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing, 
that  God  may  suffer  evil  beings  to  exert  their  utmost  power  and  art 
to  deceive  and  impose  upon  the  spectators,  in  behalf  of  error,  and 
idolatry,  and  vice  ;  because  there  is  a  remedy  at  hand.  The  supe- 
rior miracles,  by  which  they  are  controlled  and  overpowered, 
open  a  way  for  detecting  the  delusion,  and  are  a  sufficient  antidote 
against  the  bad  influence  those  miracles  might  otherwise  have  upoo 
the  minds  of  men.  But  that  he  should  sufier  such  an  astonisHin^ 
series  of  glorious  works,  so  incomparably  grand,  and  bearing  all  the 
marks  of  a  divine  power,  and  of  a  dominion  over  nature,  such  as 
were  those  which  were  wrought  by  Moses,  that  God  should  sufe 
those  to  be  wrought  by  evil  beings  (even  supposing  it  in  the  power 
of  such  beings  to  perform  them,  which  was  highly  improbable)  and 
that  in  attestation  of  falsehood  and  imposture,  for  a  course  of  yean 
together,  without  ever  controlling  them  by  any  contrary  or  supe 
rior  miracles  ;  this  is  a  quite  dififerent  case,  and  cannot  possibly  be 
reconciled  to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  a  superintending  provi- 
dence. And  to  suppose  (as  this  writer  does)  that  the  vast  superi- 
ority and  amazing  grandeur  of  Moses's  miracles  above  those  of  the 
magicians,  was  no  more  a  proof  of  his  being  sent  of  God  than  if  be 
had  overcome  them  by  'force  of  arms,'  is  a  banter  on  the  conunoii 
sense  of  mankind  ;  except  he  could  prove  that  there  is  nothing  moie 
extraordinary  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

But  the  author  further  objects  against  the  miracles  of  Moses, 
that  ^he  might  have  been  assisted  by  some  supernatural  evil  power, 
since  his  miracles  were  commonly  wrought  not  for  the  good,  fast 
the  destruction  of  mankind.'  p.  27.  And  elsewhere  he  asks,  ^ht 
what  good  end  were  Moses's  miracles  done,  supposing  them  to 
have  been  really  wrought?  And  he  pronounces,  that  *it  w» 
only  to  destroy  one  nation,  the  Egyptians,  and  to  enable  the  Israel* 
ites  to  destroy  another  nation,  the  Canaanites,  by  putting  them  all 

nothing  of  juggle  and  delusion  in  it.     For  where  could  a  quantity  of  blood  b«  foood  at 
once  sufficient  to  do  all  this,  except  we  suppose  a  real  transmutatioa  of  it  ?     B«t  wA 
respect  to  the  magicians,  the  case  was  otherwise.     A  small  quantitj  of  water  mustbav« 
been  brought  to  them,  that  probahly  was  got  by  digging  ;  which  was  the  way  the  Ef;^ 
tians  took  to  get  water  to  drink,  £zod.  vii.  24.     If  this  was  brought  to  them  in  a  ressri, 
it  was  no  hard  matter,  supposing  the  assistance  of  invisible  agents,  to  convey  that  wattr 
away,  and  by  a  quick  conveyance,  put  blood  in  the  stead  of  it,  which  was  then  e-isilyto 
be  had  every  where.     In  this  case  there  was  room  for  a  juggle  and  imposture,  hot  ao( 
in  the  former.     In  like  manner,  with  regurd  to  the  miracle  of  the  frogs,  Moses  at  sic* 
brought  an  immense  quantity  of  frogs  out  of  the  river,  streams,  and  pools  of  watefj 
which  filled  the  whole  land  at  once,  and  even  all  the  houses  and  chambers  of  the  £§77* 
tians  ;  and  such  an  instantaneous  production  of  so  vast  a  quantity  sbowinl  that  it  v« 
not  mere  juggle,  but  that  there  was  a  creating  power  exerted  in  the  productioa  of  tiMBi 
and  that  the  God  of  nature  was  concerned  in  it.     But  when  this  was  done,  the  ma^ 
clans  might  imitate  this  miracle  by  causing  some  frogs  to  come  upon  the  land,  wki* 
they  might  easily  bring,  by  a  quick  and  artificial  conveyance,  when  frogs  abooadt' 
etery  where,  in  the  place  where  they  pretended  to  work  the  mixaele. 
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the  sword,  without  mercy  or  humanity/  &c.  see  p.  70.  I  an«- 
vev,  that  the  great  end  of  Moses's  miracles  was  plainly  this,  to 
ve  attestation  to  a  most  excellent  law  and  constitution,  esta- 
ished  for  the  most  wise  and  valuable  purposes,  as  I  showed 
i^ely  in  my  former  book.  See  Divine  Authority,  chap.  2«  And 
in  the  course  of  these  miraculous  dispensations,  and  in  pursuance 
*the  main  ends  of  them,  there  were  awful  and  exemplary  judg- 
ents  inflicted  upon  guilty  nations,  there  was  nothing  in  this  that 
in  be  proved  to  be  unsuitable  to  the  character  of  a  just  and  holy 
od.  For  since  justice  and  purity  are  included  in  the  idea  of  the 
^eity  as  well  as  goodness  and  mercy,  extraordinary  acts  of  power 
i  execution  of  his  righteous  vengeance  upon  wicked  persons  and 
ations,  may  be  as  much  the  works  of  God,  and  bear  as  evident 
larks  of  divinity,  as  extraordinary  acts  of  goodness  and  mercy. 
Dd  in  Moses's  miracles,  there  were  evident  demonstrations  of 
oth  these.  As  to  the  plagues  inflicted  upon  the  Egyptians,  which 
le  author  has  particularly  in  view,  there  was  nothing  in  them  un« 
orthy  of  God  as  the  wise  and  righteous  governor  of  the  world, 
he  Egyptians  had  treated  the  Israelites  with  the  utmost  barbarity 
ud  insolence,  and  had  been  guilty  of  a  series  of  oppressions  scarce 
)  be  paralleled  in  history ;  and  if,  in  this  case,  the  Israelites  had 
one  themselves  justice,  and  forced  their  way  out  of  the  unhospi- 
tble  country,  even  to  the  destruction  of  those  their  enemies  and 
ppressors,  and  had  taken  their  substance  with  them,  as  a  just 
3ropensation  for  the  inhuman  exactions  and  oppressions  they  had 
lid  upon  them ;  I  presume,  this  author  himself  would  scarce  pre- 
md  tnere  was  any  thing  in  this  contrary  to  justice,  and  the  law  of 
ature  and  nations.  And  it  is  great  odds,  but  that  if  it  had  been 
one  by  a  people  that  happened  to  be  in  his  fovour,  he  would  have 
Dmmended  it  as  manifesting  a  noble  spirit  of- freedom  in  opposi- 
on  to  oppression  and  tyranny.  And  if  the  Israelites  could  not 
ave  been  Justly  blamed  for  endeavouring,  if  it  had  been  in  their 
ower,  to  free  tnemselves  from  the  Egjrptian  yoke,  even  by  methods 
liat  might  have  ended  in  the  ruin  of  their  cruel  and  arbitrary  op- 
ressor ;  I  can  see  no  reason  to  prove,  that  it  was  unbecoming  God 
y  .exert  his  own  divine  power  in  vindication  of  an  injured  people, 
nd  to  exhibit  a  signal  monument,  to  all  ages,  of  his  just  detesta- 
ion  of  tyrannical  insolence  and  oppression.  Especially  when  it  is 
onsidered,  that  the  plagues  were  not  inflicted  all  at  once,  but  by 
agrees,  one  after  another :  that  Pharaoh  and  his  Egyptians  were 
3ld  upon  what  terms  they  might  be  freed  from  them  ;  even  upon 
be  terms  of  letting  the  oppressed  people  go  :  that  these  judgments 
^ere  successively  removed  soon  after  their  being  inflicted,  upon 
heir  expressing  their  repentance,  and  promising  amendments :  that 
he  severest  Judgments  of  all,  which  touched  their  lives,  such  as 
he  destruction  of  the  first-born,  and  the  overwhelming  Pharaoh 
nd  his  host  in  the  Red  Sea,  were  not  inflicted  till  they  had  had 
uch  i-epeated  demonstrations  of  the  divine  power  and  vengeance 
8  renaered  them  utterly  inexcusable ;  and  that  they  had  fair 
mming  given  them  before  the  former  of  these  was  executed,  am" 
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might  have  prevented  it  by  a  proper  conduct :  and  as  to  the  latter, 
it  was  what  they  plainly  brought  upon  themselves  by  their  own 
presumption  and  obstinacy. 

It  must  be  farther  considered,  that,  by  the  author's  own  ao 
knowledgment,  Egypt  was  the  seat  and  fountain  of  idolatry  and 
superstition,  from  whence  it  was  derived  and  propagated  to  other 
nations.  And  in  this  view  the  propriety  of  the  miracles  wrought  by 
Moses  among  the  Egyptians  is  very  evident.  One  manifest  design 
of  them  was  to  confound  idolatry  in  its  proper  seat  and  source, 
and  to  '  execute  judgment  against  all  the  gods  of  Egypt,'  as  it  is 
expressed,  Exod.  xii.  12,  Numb,  xxxiii.  4.  Those  amazing  acts  of 
divine  power  and  vengeance  might  naturally  have  led  the  Egyptians, 
and  especially  their  priests  and  rulers,  to  reflect  on  their  ill  coo- 
duct,  not  only  in  the  oppressions  they  had  exercised  upon  the 
Israelites,  but  in  the  idolatries  they  had  too  much  countenanced 
and  propagated  ;  and  tended  to  convince  them,  that  their  gods,  of 
whom  they  entertained  a  high  opinion,  and  whom  they  endeavoured 
to  recommend  to  other  nations,  as  proper  objects  of  adoration, 
were  vain  and  idle  things,  unable  to  defend  or  deliver  themselves  or 
their  worshippers.  And  this  should  have  led  them  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment and  sole  adoration  of  the  only  true  God,  the  Lord  of 
nature.  This  was  both  the  natural  tendency  of  those  miracles, 
and  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  one  great  design  of  them.^  If 
they  had  produced  this  effect,  thev  would  have  had  a  salutaiy 
influence,  not  only  upon  them  but  other  nations,  and  been  of  signal 
service  to  mankind ;  and  if  they  did  not  actually  produce  this 
effect,  it  could  be  charged  upon  nothing  but  their  own  obstinacy. 

With  respect  to  the  case  of  the  Canaanites,  our  author  frequently 
insists  upon  it  as  a  demonstration  that  the  law  of  Moses  could  not 
possibly  be  from  God.  He  looks  upon  the  destruction  of  the 
Canaanites,  which  Moses  commanded  in  the  name  of  God,  to  be 
the  most '  bloody  outrage  and  profanation  of  the  name  of  Ood  that 
ever  was  known.^  That  it  was  contrary  to  all '  common  humanity, 
and  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations,  since  the  Canaanites  had  never 
done  those  holy  butchers,  or  divine  conquerors,  the  least  injury.* 
He  aggravates  this  in  the  sti*ongest  expressions,  and  returns  to  it 
upon  all  occasions  ;  as  particularly  pp.  27,  29,  39.  and  again,  pp. 
70,  75,  and  in  several  other  places. 

I  have  elsewhere  fully  considered  this  objection,  which  had  beeo 
urged  in  all  its  force  by  the  author  of  ^  Christianity  as  Old  as  the 
Creation.'f  At  present,  I  shall  only  observe,  that  if  our  author  be 
disposed  calmly  to  reason  the  case,  and  not  think  to  carry  his  point 
by  dint  of  clamour  and  confidence,  and  giving  hard  words,  he 
must,  in  order  to  make  good  his  argument,  fairly  prove  that  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  God,  considered  as  the  vnse  and 
righteous  Governor  of  the  world,  to  punish  a  guilty  nation,  even 
to  utter  destruction,  for  their  execrable  wickedness ;  or,  that  if  it 


^      •  See  Exod.  vii.  6,  viii.  10.  ix.  16.  29. 

t  See  '  Answer  to  ChristiaDity/  &c.  roU  ii.  pp.  499—437. 
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be  just  in  him  to  do  so,  he  cannot  commission  another  nation  to  be 
the  executioners  of  his  just  sentence  against  them  :  or  that,  in  that 
case,  they  cannot  justly  execute  such  commission ;  and  that  this 
alone  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  dispensation  was  not  given 
from  God,  which  was  confirmed  by  such  illustrious  miracles  bearing 
all  the  characters  of  a  divine  interposition,  and  the  laws  of  which 
were  holy,  just,  and  pure,  and  of  an  excellent  tendency. 

That  it  is  not  unworthy  of  God,  as  the  righteous  Governor  of 
the  world,  to  punish  a  guilty  nation  or  nations,  even  to  extirpation, 
for  their  wickedness,  can  scarce  be  denied  by  any  that  acknowledge 
a  providence.  If  he  should  send  a  destructive  plague  or  famine 
with  this  view,  to  punish  a  wicked  people,  it  would  be  the  highest 
presumption  to  arraign  the  justice  or  wisdom  of  his  providence, 
though  in  this  case  infants  as  well  as  the.adult,  persons  of  every 
sex  and  age,  and  some  comparatively  innocent,  would  be  involved 
in  the  common  destruction ;  but  God  knows  how  to  make  a  dif- 
ference between  them  in  another  world.  There  is  scarce  any  fact 
that  is  vouched  by  a  more  universal  tradition  than  the  general 
deluge,*  which  destroyed  almost  the  whole  human  race  at  once,  as 
a  punishment  for  the  wickedness  of  mankind.  There  have  been 
plagues  that  have  raged  over  a  great  part  of  the  earth,  and  have 
been  thought  to  have  destroyed  near  a  third  part  of  mankind.  And 
I  believe  none  that  own  a  providence  but  will  acknowledge  a 
special  hand  of  God  in  all  this ;  at  least  this  author  must  do  so, 
who  affirms,  that  evil  as  well  as  good,  punishments  as  well  as 
mercies,  come  from  God,  p.  82.  Now  to  apply  this  to  the  case  of 
the  Canaanites  ;  the  destruction  that  God  had  determined  to  inffict 
upon  them  is  expressly  declared  to  be  for  their  abominable  wicked- 
ness and  corruption  of  manners.  They  are  charged  not  only  with 
the  most  gross  idolatries,  but  with  the  most  unnatural  and  mon- 
strous crimes  of  bestial  impurity.  See  Lev.  xviii.  3 — 25,  xx.  2 — 23. 
Their  vices  a  long  time  before  this  had  brought  down  a  most 
exemplary  judgment  upon  considerable  numbers  among  them,  viz. 
the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomonah  and  the  neighbouring 
cities.  And  they  had  afterwards  a  considerable  space  given  them 
for  repentance,  near  four  hundred  years.  See  Gen.  xv.  13 — 16. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  warning  that  had  been  given  them,  they 
grew  worse  and  worse,  and  became  so  universally  depraved  in  their 
manners,  that  the  '  Lord  was  ready  to  spew  out  the  inhabitants,'  as 
it  is  emphatically  expressed,  Lev.  xviii.  25.  If  in  this  case  God 
had  sent  a  pestilence  entirely  to  destroy  the  whole  nation,  or  had 
rained  a  fiery  deluge  upon  the  whole  land,  as  he  had  done  upon 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  his  justice  could  not  have  been  accused  ; 
and  it  is  very  likely  this  author  himself  would  scarce  have  presumed 
to  find  fault  with  it,  though  in  this  case  infants  as  well  as  the 
adult,  men,,  women,  and  children,  must  have  perished  in  the 
common  calamity. 

And  if  God  might  justly  destroy  a  nation  for  their  wickedness,  I 

•  See  concerning  this  *  Grot,  de  Verit.  Relig.  Christ*  1.  i.  a.  16. 
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think  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  belongs  to  him  to  determine  m 
what  way  he  will  think  fit  to  execute  that  vengeance.  And  if  he 
should  think  fit  to  give  commission  to  another  nation  to  execute 
that  vengeance  which  he  had  decreed,  I  see  not  upon  what  principle 
this  can  be  denied  ;  or  how  it  will  be  proved  to  have  anything  in  it 
unworthy  of  the  Supreme  Being.  If  it  be,  because  it  is  unnatural 
and  unfit  for  ci*eatures  of  the  same  species  to  destroy  one  another, 
this  cannot  hold ;  because  there  may  be  many  cases  alleged,  in 
which  creatures  of  the  same  kind  may  without  fault  deprive  one 
another  both  of  their  lives  and  properties.  Every  body  will  allow 
that  this  may  be  done  in  execution  of  the  sentence  of  a  jost 
magistrate,  and  that  he  may  commission  those  to  execute  that 
sentence  who  were  never  personally  injured  by  the  persons  on  whom 
the  punishment  is  inflicted.  And  in  the  case  of  wars  between 
contending  nations,  it  has  never  been  accounted  unjust  for  a  prince 
to  give  commission  to  his  enemies  to  conclude  things  in  the  ene- 
mies^ country  which  will  by  necessary  consequence  bring  rain  upon 
many  innocent  persons,  and  deprive  them  both  of  their  substance 
and  of  their  lives,  though  they  had  done  nothing  to  deserve  it, 
any  further  than  as  they  were  the  members  of  sucn  a  community. 
And  therefore  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  reasonably  be  denied;  that 
the  Supreme  Lord  of  the  Universe  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  without 
any  impeachment  of  his  governing  wisdom  and  justice,  give  expnm 
commission,  enjoining  any  man  or  anmber  of  men,  to  execote  his 
righteous,  though  severe  sentence,  against  a  guilty  people,  efen 
though  it  were  to  their  utter  extirpation,  in  which  case  some 
innocent  persons  would  probably  be  involved. 

And  if  God  should  give  such  a  commission,  expressly  enjoining 
or  commanding  any  man  or  any  number  of  men,  or  a  whole  coin- 
munity,  to  destroy  another  nation,  in  a  declared  execution  of  hit 
righteous  vengeance  upon  them  for  their  heinous  wickedness,  I  do 
not  see  but  that  it  would  be  very  lawful,  yea,  it  would  be  a  doty, 
for  such  a  people,  so  commissioned,  to  execute  that  sentence ;  and, 
not  to  execute  it,  when  known  to  be  so,  would  be  a  crime ;  as  it 
would  be  a  crime  for  the  persons  appointed  and  commissioned  to 
execute  the  sentence  of  a  just  magistrate  to  refuse  to  execute  it, 
out  of  a  partial  regard  or  pity  to  the  persons  thus  suffering. 

It  will  be  easily  granted,  that  sucn  a  commission  to  one  natioft 
to  extirpate  another,  ought  to  be  exceedingly  well  proved  ;  it  must 
be  plain  and  express,  and  given  in  a  manner  that  leaves  no  room  to 
doubt,  that  it  is  indeed  a  plain  and  express  commission  from  God 
himself.  And  this  I  take  to  have  been  the  present  case.  The 
commission  that  was  given  to  destroy  the  Canaanites  for  their 
abominable  wickedness  was  express  and  solemn ;  it  was  the  com- 
mand of  God  himself,  confirmed  to  be  so  by  the  most  extraordinaiy 
attestations.  The  miracles  done  by  Moses,  and  afterwards  at  the 
entrance  of  Israel  upon  the  land  of  Canaan,  were  of  such  a  natoio, 
and  bore  such  evident  marks  of  a  divine  power  and  domioiOD, 
^  that  it  was  scarce  possible  to  regard  them  in  any  other  view,  than 
s  proceeding  from  the  sovereign  Lord  of  the  universe  ;  nor  cao  it 
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I  be  conceived,  that  sappoeing  God  himself  to  have  interposed, 
:ould  have  been  by  more  illustrious  demonstrations  of  his 
1  divine  power  and  majesty  than  were  here  exhibited  ;  or,  that 
posing  such  an  express  commission  to  have  been  really  given, 
ould  have  been  more  convincingly  proved.  And  therefore,  upon 
h  a  view  of  the  case,  it  is  wrong  to  chai*ge  what  the  Israelites 

by  express  command  of  God  himself,  and  in  execution  of  his 
b  sentence,  as  a  proof  of  their  transcendent  guilt  and  wickedness, 
[  as  an  instance  of  outrage  and  injustice  beyond  example ;  since, 
ugh  without  such  an  express  commission  from  God,  it  would 
e  been  cruel  and  unjust  in  them  to  do  it,  yet  it  was  not  cruel 
[  unjust  to  do  it  in  execution  of  that  command.  As  persons  may 
»rive  others  of  their  lives  and  substance  in  execution  of  the 
tence  of  a  just  magistrate,  and  be  sufficiently  warranted  in  doing 
by  his  authority  and  command,  though  to  do  the  same  thin? 
bout  that  authority,  prompted  by  their  own  private  passions  and 
n'ests,  would  be  murder  and  rapine.  If  it  be  urged,  that  this 
y  serve  as  a  precedent  for  other  nations,  to  use  their  neighbours 
h  the  greatest  cruelty  and  injustice,  under  pretence  of  their  being 
y  wicked  and  the  enemies  of  God ;  I  answer,  that  it  cannot 
tly  be  a  precedent,  except  in  the  like  circumstances.  Let  any 
ion  produce  the  same  proofs  of  an  express  commission  from  God 
iself  that  the  Israelites  did,  and  then  their  commission  will  be 
>wed.  And  if  no  other  nations  have  a  right  to  imitate  them,  till 
y  can  produce  as  express  and  illustrious  evidences  of  an  extra- 
mary  divine  commission  as  the  Israelites  had,  I  apprehend  there 
lo  great  danger  of  any  ill  consequences  from  such  a  precedent. 
[Jpon  the  whole,  the  real  state  of  the  case  was  this.  The 
naanites  were  arrived  to  the  most  monstrous  height  of  wickedness, 
erving  utter  extirpation.  God  had  determined  to  execute  his 
t  vengeance  upon  them  for  their  crimes  in  the  most  exemplary 
nner.  He  had,  at  the  same  time,  selected  a  people  to  himself, 
om  he  determined  to  erect  into  a  peculiar  polity,  and  to  whom  he 
re  a  body  of  pure  and  excellent  laws  ;  the  design  of  which  was 
maintain  the  worship  of  the  only  true  God  and  the  pi*actice  of 
hteousness.  This  people  he  chose  for  the  executioners  of  his  just 
igeance,  and  gave  them  commission  to  destroy  that  wicked  race. 

the  same  time  he  declared  the  reason  of  it  to  be  on  account  of 
lir  abominable  idolatry  and  impurity,  and  wickedness  of  all  kinds, 
d  this  was  accompanied  with  the  most  solemn  warnings  to  the 
aelites  not  to  commit  such  crimes,  for  that  they  themselves 
uld  be  obnoxious  to  as  great  punishments  if  they  imitated  them 
their  idolatry  and  corruption  of  manners.  And  it  is  scarce 
»ible  to  conceive,  that  any  thing  could  have  a  greater  influence 
make  them  sensible  of  the  atrociousness  of  those  crimes,  which 
ty  saw  so  exemplarily  punished.  This  is  the  true  state  of  the 
e,  as  it  is  represented  to  us  in  the  Scripture ;  and,  notwith- 
nding  all  the  author's  noise  and  confidence,  there  is  nothing  in 
thus  considered,  that  can  be  proved  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
a  of  a  just  and  holy  Deity. 
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But  there  is  another  objection  ur^ed  by  this  writer  against  tiie 
miracles  wrought  by  Moses,  and  which,  he  thinks,  seems  to  show, 
that  if  they  were  really  wrought,  ^  he  might  have  been  assisted  by 
some  supernatural  evil  power ;'  and  that  is,  that  they  *  were  done 
out  of  a  particular  partiality  in  favour  of  one  nation,  who  pretended 
to  be  the  peculiar  chosen  people  of  God,  whilst  they  were  the  veiy 
worst  and  wickedest  part  of  the  world,'  p.  27.  And  then  he  breaks 
out  into  his  usual  invectives  a^inst  the  Jews,  of  whom  he  gives 
the  most  odious  representation  imaginable. 

As  to  the  erecting  the  Jews  into  a  peculiar  polity,  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  inconsistent 
with  the  divine  perfections  ;  yea,  that  it  was  ordered  for  very  wise 
and  excellent  purposes,  I  have  fully  shown  in  my  former  book,*  and 
shall  have  occasion  to  say  something  to  it  again  in  the  following; 
chapter.  And  supposing  God  selected  any  nation  at  all  for  a  peculiu 
people  to  himself,  I  do  not  see  why  the  Israelites  were  not  as  proper 
as  any  others :  they  came  from   worthy   ancestors,  and   though, 
during  their   long  continuance   and    oppression   in    Egypt,  tfaej 
probably  fell  very  generally  from  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the 
true  religion  professed  by  their  ancestors,  yet  it  is  highly  probable 
that  there  were  still  many  persons  among  them  that  preserved  it; 
and,  perhaps,  more  than  were  at  that  time  in  other  nations.  I  think 
we  may  justly  suppose  them  to  have  been  better  than  the  Egyptians 
their  oppressors,  and  who  were  greatly  instrumental  in  corrupting 
them ;  or  than  the  Canaanites,  who,  as  appears  from  the  accounts 
given  of  them,  were  then  arrived  to  the  greatest   height  of  vice, 
and  monstrous  wickedness.     What  was  then  the  state  of  other 
nations  we  cannot  certainly  tell ;  but  it  appears,  from  the  accounts 
given  us  by  the  best  historians,  of  the  ancient  state  of  Greece  and 
other  countries  at  that  time,  that   violence,   rapes,   and  lawless 
wickedness,  very  much  prevailed.f     So  that,  for  any  thing  that 
appears  to  the  contrary,  the  body  of  the  Israelites,  with  all  th«r 
faults,  were,  at  least,  as  good  and  as  righteous  as  any  other  nation 
at  that  time.     With  regard  to  their  alter  conduct,  their  greatest 
fault  consisted  in  their  suffering  themselves  to  be  enticed  to  a  con- 
formity to  the  neighbouring  nations  in  their  corrupt  customs  and 
practices ;  but  though  this  was  a  very  great  fault,  yet,  considering 
the  pronencss  of  mankind  in  all  ages  to  vice  and  idolatry,  perhaps 
other  nations,  in   their  circumstances,   would  not   have   behaved 
better  than  they  did.     However  this  may  be,  there  is  no  reason  to 
talk  of  God's  manifesting  a  partial  condfuct  towards  them,  as  this 
writer  insinuates.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  course  of  his  dealings 
towards  the  Israelites,  may  give  us  a  just  idea  of  the  wisdom,  the 
righteousness,  the  equity  of  his  providence,  and  the  impartiality  of 
his  judgments  :  since,  though  he  had  entered  into  a  special  relation 
to  them  as  his  people,  yet  he  never  connived  at  or  approved  their 
crimes :  but  as  he  heaped  benefits  upon  them  when  they  kept 

•  See  *  Di7.  Authoritj/  &c.  chap.  2. 

f  See  '  Thucyd.*  lib.  1  and  •  PWtatcVi  \u  TYv^^^et^: 


lose  to  his  covenant,  to  he  punished  them  in  an  ezemplaiy  manner 
>r  their  disobedience;  and  again  accepted  them  upon  their  ie-> 
entance  and  return.  Such  paiticnlarly  were  his  dealii^  towards 
lem  in  the  wildeniess,  erery  way  agreeable  to  his  own  perfections* 
le,  on  many  occasions,  ngnalixed  his  mercy  towards  them ;  and 
e  also  manifested  a  just  displeasure  against  their  miscarriages 
nd  revolts.  And  from  his  dealings  towards  them  we  may  learn 
lis  useful  lesson,  that  no  pretence  (rf* special  favour  or  outward  pri- 
ileges  will  secure  those  from  his  just  aispleasure  that  allow  them- 
slves  in  a  course  of  presumptuous  sin  and  disobedience.  And  this 
'as  the  use  that  the  Israelites  in  afler  ages  were  taught  to  make 
r  those  extraordinary  facts.  As  appears  particularly  from  the 
cxviiith  Psalm,  where,  from  the  consideration  of  Crod*s  dealings 
ith  their  fathers  in  the  wilderness,  they  are  instructed  to  conceive 
r  him,  as  a  God  full  of  compassion  and  of  great  mercy,  and,  at  the 
ime  time,  as  a  Being  of  infinite  justice  and  purity.  And  the 
posUe  makes  the  same  use  of  it  in  2  Cor.  x.  1 1. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  author's  objections  against  the  miracles 
r  Moses,  drawn  from  the  end  for  which  they  were  wrought,  will 
Dt  bear.  On  the  other  ha%l,  an  aigument  may  be  brought  from 
le  nature  of  those  miracles  and  the  end  for  which  they  were 
rought,  to  prove  that  they  could  not  be  the  works  of  an  evil  being, 
or  can  it  be  thought  that  an  evil  being  (if  he  had  been  able  to  have 
srformed  all  those  glorious  miracles,  which  is  very  absurd  to  sup- 
>se)  would  have  exerted  himself  in  such  amazing  and  extraordinai^ 
^ts  of  power  and  dominion  for  such  purposes  as  these ;  to  triumph 
rer  idols,  and  confound  the  chief  patrons  and  propagators  of  idol- 
orship;  to  punish  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  manifest  his 
ihorrence  of  vice  and  wickedness ;  to  establish  and  give  attestation 

a  law  and  polity,  the  great  and  fundamental  design  of  which 
iS  to  establish  the  worship  and  adoration  of  the  one  only  living 
id  true  God,  in  opposition  to  the  then  prevailing  idolatry  and 
dytheism ;  the  moral  precepts  of  which  were  pure  and  excellent, 
LCI  its  rituals  wisely  contrived ;  and  which  would  have  been  effect- 
il,  if  carefully  observed,  to  preserve  those  to  whom  it  was  given 
>m  the  idolatrous  rites  and  corrupt  customs  of  the  neighbouring 
itions?  If  this  cannot,  without  great  absurdity,  be  supposeo, 
en  those  miracles  which  evidently  transcended  all  the  art  and 
>wer  of  man,  must  have  been  wrought,  either  by  the  immediate 
vwer  of  God  himself,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing  in  this 
ise,  by  subordinate  good  beings,  acting  under  him  and  by  his 
rection ;  and  consequently  must  be  regarded  as  yielding  an 
ustrlous  tesiimony  to  the  divine  mission  of  Moses  and  to  the 
vine  original  and  authority  of  his  laws,  in  attestation  of  which 
ley  were  wrought. 

There  is  one  passage  more  which  this  writer  has,  relating  to  the 
isign  and  use  of  Moses'  miracles,  which  I  shall  here  take  notice 
'.  It  is  in  p.  61,  where  he  observes,  that  *  God  had  never  left 
mself  without  a  standing  and  most  glorious  witness  and  proof  of 
s  being  and  perfections  to  mankind,  infinitely  superior  to  the 
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evidence  of  all  those  miracles  of  Moses,  supposing  them  to  have 
been  really  wrought;  which  could  only  astonish  and  confound,  but 
not  possibly  prove  the  truth  and  righteousness  of  such  a  religion  u 
that.  The  moral  law  could  need  no  proof  from  miracles,  as  de- 
pending upon  a  much  clearer  and  superior  proof  before;  and  the 
ceremonial  law  was  incapable  of  any  proof  at  all,  as  having  aoy 
thing  of  religion  in  it/  But  since  we  find  that  notwithstanding  \ht 
standing  proofs  of  a  Deity  in  the  works  of  creation  and  providence, 
the  nations  were  generally  fallen  into  idolatry  and  the  worsliip  of 
inferior  deities,  and  this  coloured  over  with  artful  and  specious 
pretences,  as  well  as  into  a  fgreat  corruption  of  manners,  will  any 
man  pretend  to  prove,  that  it  was  unworthy  or  unfit  for  the  grett 
Lord  and  Governor  of  the  universe  to  interpose,  by  extraordinaiy 
exertions  of  his  own  divine  power  and  dominion,  to  awaken  men  to 
a  sense  of  his  supreme  majesty  and  glory,  and  to  give  attestation 
to  laws,  the  principal  design  of  which  was  expressly  to  forbid  til 
idol-worship,  or  the  worship  of  inferior  deities,  and  the  worship  of 
God  by  images ;  and  whicn  also  exhibited  a  system  of  pure  and 
excellent  morals,  in  plain  and  express  precepts,  enjoined  and  coo- 
firmed  by  a  divine  authority,  which  must  needs  eive  a  mighty 
additional  weight  and  force  to  them  ?  As  to  our  author's  pretence, 
that  the  ceremonial  injunctions  were  incapable  of  any  proof  at  all, 
as  having  any  thing  of  religion  in  them,  this  depends  upon  tbii 
principle,  that  God  cannot  command  or  enjoin  any  thine  of  a  cere- 
monial nature  to  be  used  in  religion  at  all ;  a  principle  higblj 
absurd  in  itself,  and  contrary  to  what  this  author  himself  elsewheit 
allows,  who  acknowledges  tnat  God  can,  if  he  thinks  fit,  prescribe 
things  of  a  positive  nature.  See  Mor.  Phil.  vol.  1.  pp.  87,  88.  Asi 
indeed,  things  of  this  kind  may  be  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  sub* 
servient  to  the  main  ends  of  religion ;  they  may  be  instituted  fo 
wise  purposes.  Such  evidently  were  some  of  the  ritaal  injunctions 
of  the  law  of  Moses ;  and  we  have  reason  to  think  so  of  all  tk 
Test,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  assign  the  particular  reasons  cf 
them  at  tnis  distance.  And  therefore,  such  a  series  of  giorioi 
miracles,  wrought  in  attestation  of  a  body  of  laws,  containing  sack 
ritual  injunctions  as  well  as  moral  precepts,  may  be  reasonably  w 
garded  as  giving  an  attestation  to  those  ritual  injunctions,  as  making 
up  a  part  of  tnose  laws.  And  as  to  what  the  author  there  adds* 
concerning  the  absurdity  of  making  a  law,  enjoining  such  ceremonil 
rites  to  be  the  ^  irreversible  unalterable  will  of  God,'  this  is  wioi^ 
represented.  That  law,  in  the  ritual  part  of  it,  was  never  desigoed 
to  be  irreversible  and  unalterable,  but  was  only  assigned  to  be  is 
force  till  a  more  perfect  dispensation  should  succeed,  to  whicb  it 
was  intended  to  be  preparatory  and  subservient. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  what  our  author  ofiers  with  regard  to  the 
miracles  wrought  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  here^  first,  be 
would  persuade  us,  that  Christ's  miracles  were  not  done  at  all  with 
a  view  to  prove  his  divine  mission,  or  the  truth  and  divinity  of  hii 
doctrineS;  but  only  *  to  procure  him  a  sufficient  degree  of  attention 
•from  the  people,  kc.     For  that  they  having  heard  of  nothing  bit 
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miracles,  and  having  been  settled  in  nothing  but  what  had  been 
confirmed  and  proved  by  miracles,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
him  to  work  more  and  greater  miracles  than  had  been  done  before, 
without  which  he  couldnever  have  gained  any  regard  to  the  most 
obvious  truths  from  so  stupid  a  generation/  &c.  He  adds,  that 
'their  attention  being  once  procured,  it  was  the  native  intrinsic 
evidence  of  eternal,  immutable,  divine  truth,  that  convinced  the 
understanding,  and  made  its  own.way  to  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  men.'  And  that  *  though  miracles  might  be  necessary  to  make 
way  for  this  and  procure  attention,  they  could  be  no  proper  evidence 
or  additional  proof  of  it,'  p.  33,  8cc. 

But  since  our  Saviour  was  undoubtedly  the  best  judge  of  the 
design  of  his  own  miracles,  it  is  but  just  to  consider  the  account  he 
himself  gives  of  them.  It  is  evident  that  he  speaks  of  himself  all 
along  as  sent  from  God,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  as  a  person  of 
wonderful  dignity,  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  in  a  most  eminent 
and  transcendent  sense,  in  which  that  character  can  be  attributed 
to  no  other,  and  as  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Father's  will :  and 
that  accordingly  he  claimed  their  regard  to  his  mission  as  divine ; 
he  spoke  to  them  as  with  a  divine  autnoritj^,  and  urged  it  upon  them 
as  their  indispensable  duty  to  believe  in  him  and  obey  him.  Now 
what  were  the  proofs  and  evidences  he  brought  of  this  his  divine 
authority  and  mission  ?  It  is  undeniably  evident,  from  the  passages 
I  cited  in  my  former  book,  p.  28,  that  he  himself  appeals  to  the 
illustrious  miracles  he  performed,  as  plain  and  sufficient  proofs  and 
evidences  of  it.  These  his  miracles  he  represents  as  '  works  which 
his  Father  had  given  him  to  finish  ;'  yea,  that  it  was  '  the  Father 
that  dwelt  in  him  that  did  these  works ;  that  they  were  wrought  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  the  finger,  that  is,  the  power  of  God.  He 
eicpressly  represents  them  as  a  testimony  given  to  him  by  God  him- 
•self ;  and  tliat  they  bore  witness  to  him,  that  the  '  Father  had  sent 
him ;'  and  that  he  was  '  in  the  Father,'  and  the  '  Father  in  him.' 
.And  accordingly,  he  urges  his  wonderful  works  as  a  reason  why  they 
should  not  merely  attend  to  him,  but  believe  in  him,  and  receive 
with  an  unshaken  faith  the  declarations  he  made,  aud  the  doctrines 
he  taught  in  his  Fathei-'s  name.  See  John  v.  36,  x.  24,  25,  37,  38, 
xiv.  10,  1  l.Matt  xii.  28, 3  L  Luke  xi.  20.  From  all  which  passages 
it  is  extremely  evident,  that  our  Saviour  represents  the  miracles  he 
performed  as  really  and  in  themselves  a  just  and  valid  testimony  to 
the  divinity  of  his  mission  and  to  the  truth  and  certainty  of  his 
doctrines.  Aiid  accordingly,  it  is  manifest  that  he  appeals  to  his 
miracles  as  proofs,  in  cases  where  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  there 
was  any  intrinsic  evidence  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  support  his 
declarations.  So  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  John  he  had  declared,  that 
'  as  the  Father  raiseth  the  dead,  and  quickeneth  them,  even  so  the 
Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will ;'  that  the  Father  had  '  given  him 
authority  to  execute  judgment ;'  and  that  all  that  were  ^  in  the 
graves  should  hear  his  voice,  and  should  come  forth  to  the  resur- 
rection of  life  or  of  damnation.'  What  was  the  evidence  upon 
which  the  Jews  were  to  beheve  these  declarations  ?    Was  there  any 
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thin^  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  that  could  merely  by  its  own  in* 
trinsic  evidence,  persuade  the  Jews  that  Christ  was  the  peiaon 
appointed  by  the  Father  to  raise  the  dead  and  judge  the  world? 
Will  our  author  say  in  this  case,  that  it  was  the  '  native  intrinsic 
evidence  of  immutable  eternal  truth'  that  convinced  their  under- 
standings ?  No.  The  credit  of  these  declarations  rested  not  merely 
on  the  nature  of  the  thing,  but  on  the  proofs  he  gave  of  his  divine 
mission,  that  he  was  indeed  extraordinarily  sent  of  Grod,  and  that 
what  he  delivered  as  from  God  was  true,  as  being  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  God  himself.  And  accordingly,  after  having  made 
those  declarations,  he  expressly  appeals  to  his  miracles,  as  bearing 
testimony  to  him  in  a  manner  that  could  not  be  denied  or  contested. 
See  ver.  36. 

The  only  proof  this  writer  brings,  that  our  Saviour  did  not  pro- 
duce his  miracles  as  evidences  of  his  divine  mission,  or  of  his  being 
a  true  prophet  sent  from  God,  is  this ;  that  when  the  Pharisees 
attributed  his  miracles  to  a  confederacy  with  Beelzebub,  the  prince 
of  the  devils,  our  Saviour  answered  them,  Mf  I  by  Beelzebub  cast 
out  devils,  by  whom  do  your  sons  cast  them  out  ?  therefore  they 
shall  be  your  judges.'  Which  words  suppose,  that  *  their  own  sons 
or  their  own  party  cast  out  devils  by  some  means,  and  to  some  ends 
and  purposes  or  other;  which  was,  doubtless,  to  support  their  own 
superstition,  or  to  maintain  their  usurped  dominion  over  the  under- 
standings and  consciences  of  men,  by  the  specious  and  plausible 
pretence  of  miracles,  as  a  proof  of  divine  authority,  p.  35. 

It  is  hard  to  know  what  our  author  would  brin^  tnis  argument  to 
prove.  Does  he  intend  it  for  a  proof  that  our  Saviour  here  supposes 
or  grants,  that  the  Pharisees  or  any  false  prophets  wrought,  or 
could  work  as  glorious  miracles  in  confirmation  of  their  own  supe^ 
stition  and  tyranny,  as  those  which  he  himself  performed  ?  It  ii 
imjpossible  that  this  could  be  his  intention  in  this  passage :  because 
it  IS  undeniably  manifest,  from  the  passages  already  produced,  thtt 
he  appeals  upon  all  occasions  to  his  miracles ;  and  all  along  goes 
upon  this  foundation,  that  none  but  one  that  was  extraordmvilf 
sent  of  God  could  perform  s^uch  works  as  he  did.  He  exprenif 
declares,  speaking  of  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  and  rulers  of  die 
Jews,  that  rejected  him,  that  if  he  '  haa  not  done  the  works  amoic 
them  which  no  other  man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin.'  John  xv.  Si 
Which  plainly  implies,  that  the  miracles  he  wrought  were  such  ss 
no  deceiver  could  perform  ;  and  that  they  were  proper  proofs  and 
evidences  of  his  divine  mission,  and  of  the  truth  of  what  he  taught 
and  delivered  in  the  name  of  God. 

What  then  is  the  argument  the  author  would  found  upon  this 
passage  ?  The  utmost  that  can  be  made  of  it  is  this,  that  then 
were  some  among  the  Jews,  and  of  whom  the  Pharisees  had  a  good 
opinion,  that  did  cast  out  devils.  And,  for  any  thing  that  appetis 
to  the  contrary,  they  might  really  be  good  men,  who  were  enabled 
to  perform  some  extraordinary  works  of  this  kind  for  the  good  of 
mankind  and  for  the  rehef  of  the  afflicted  and  oppressed,  without  t 
^  particular  view  to  the  attestation  of  any  doctrines.    Nor  doth  it 
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mission  of  any  person,  or  the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  any  doc- 
trine ;  and,  particularly,  that  the  miracles  wrought  by  Moses,  and 
these  wrought  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  nis  apostles,  even 
taking  the  account  of  them  for  true,  as  given  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, were  not  such  proofs  and  evidences.  It  is  very  likely,  that 
in  his  great  sufficiency  he  may  well  pronounce  concerning  what  I 
have  here  said,  as  well  as  he  has  done  concerning  what  was  said 
on  this  subject  in  my  former  book,  that  it  is  ^entirely  oratorial 
and  declamatory,  without  any  thing  of  argument  in  it,'  and  that  it 
is  to  no  purpose  to  follow  me  in  such  a  wild-goose  chase.  And 
the  world,  no  doubt,  by  this  time,  must  be  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  ability,  the  candour,  and  modesty  of  this  writer,  and  to 
take  his  bare  word  for  it  that  it  is  so. 

1  have  hitherto  proceeded  upon  the  supposition  of  the  truth  of 
the  miraculous  facts,  recorded  to  have  been  done  at  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensation.  If  the  ques- 
tion be,  what  reason  there  is  to  think  that  those  facts  are  true,  and 
to  be  depended  on ;  1  answer,  that  they  come  to  us  with  all  the 
evfdence  that  can  be  reasonably  desired,  or  that  the  nature  of  the 
thing  will  admit  of,  and  it  were  perfectly  absurd  and  unreasonable 
to  desire  more.  The  only  way  that  all  mankind  do,  and  must 
depend  upon,  for  knowing  past  facts,  is  either  by  oral  tradition, 
which  may  indeed  serve  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  some 
principal  facts,  but  is  not  much  to  be  depended  on  for  an  exact 
conveyance  of  laws,  doctrines,  and  the  particular  circumstances  of 
fact ;  or  by  authentic  records  written  at  the  time  when  the  facts 
were  done,  and  the  laws  given.  And  all  the  world  owns,  that 
these  may  in  many  cases,  be  so  circumstanced,  that  we  cannot' 
reasonably  doubt  ot  the  facts  and  laws  so  transmitted.  If  God 
should,  in  his  great  goodness,  make  an  extraordinary  revelation  of 
his  will,  concerning  matters  of  great  importance  to  mankind,  the 
possibility,  and  even  usefulness  of  which  our  author  pretends  not 
to  deny ;  and  if,  to  convince  the  world  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of 
that  revelation,  he  should  cause  it  to  be  accompanied  with  the 
most  illustrious  miraculous  attestations ;  in  this  case  it  would  be 
sufficient  that  those  attestations  were  given  when  that  revelation 
was  first  published  to  the  world.*  And  this  being  once  done,  and 
the  authority  of  those  doctrines  and  laws  fully  estabUshed,  all  that 
would  be  necessary  for  the  use  of  mankind,  in  succeeding  ages, 
would  be  this ;  that  those  laws  and  doctrines,  together  with  an 
account  of  those  extraordinary  miraculous  attestations,  should  be 
transmitted  in  such  a  manner,  and  with  such  a  degree  of  evidence, 
as  might  be  safely  depended  upon,  and  give  a  sufficient  reasonable 
assurance,  that  these  are  the  laws  or  doctrines  that  were  originally 
given  as  by  revelation  from  God,  and  that  these  facts  were  done. 
And  this  is  the  case  of  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  revelation.  The 
laws  and  doctrines  of  both  were  at  first  published  in  the  most 

*  That  to  desire  that  those  miraculous  attestations  should  be  continually  repeated, 
would  be  a  most  unreasonable  demand,  I  have  shown,  pp.  22,  23. 
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that  our  Saviour  himself  thought  so.  It  was  enough  that  they 
pretended  to  do  it^  and  that  the  Pharisees  acknowledged  it,  or  pre- 
tended to  acknowledge  it.  For,  in  this  case,  the  force  of  the  arga- 
ment  was  still  the  same,  and  they  were  manifestly  self-condemnedi 
which  was  all  our  Saviour  intended  by  it. 

As  to  what  this  writer  pretends,  that  our  Saviour  there  laid  the 
whole  stress  of  his  argument,  not  upon  the  extraordinary  nature 
of  his  works,  but  upon  the  ends  and  purposes  for  which  they  were 
performed  ;  and  that  he  'insisted  upon  it,  that  his  miracles  were 
all  exerted  for  the  eood  of  mankind  ;  and  not  only  for  their  out- 
ward temporal  good,  but  to  enlighten  their  understandings,  and 
bring  them  to  the  true  knowledge  of  God  and  themselves,'  &c 
Though  it  be  very  true  in  itself,  that  his  miracles  were  designed 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  spiritual  and  temporal,  yet  it  is  not  true 
that  this  is  what  our  Saviour  here  insists  upon  in  his  argumenl 
with  the  Pharisees.  There  is  not  one  word  here  offered  to  tin 
purpose.  And  whereas  this  writer  takes  upon  him  to  affirm,  (kA 
abstracting  from  the  end  for  which  our  Saviour's  miracles  were 
wrought,  '  the  plea  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  as  to  any  ugii- 
ment  from  miracles,  must  have  been  as  good  as  Christ's  own  plet, 
and  have  gone  as  far/  p.  36.  This  goes  upon  the  supposittcm, 
that  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  performed  miracles  equal  to  those 
of  Christ.  A  supposition  which  is  absolutely  false,  and  which 
they  themselves  never  had  the  confidence  to  pretend.  1  add,  that 
in  this  very  passage  we  are  now  considering,  our  Saviour  plainlf 
supposes  that  the  miracles  he  wrought  were  such  as  manifested 
a  divine  agency  :  and  that  resisting  them,  was  resisting  the  strongs 
est  evidence.  For  it  is  on  this  occasion  that  he  represents  the 
great  danger  and  unpardonable  guilt  of  the  sin  or  blaspheniy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  viz.  ascribing  the  works  of  God  to  the 
power  of  Satan. 

I  need  not  take  notice  of  what  our  author  goes  on  to  observe, 
that  wicked  men  might  work  miracles,  and  that  Christ  hinnelf 
supposes,  that  some  that  had  '  done  wonderful  wol^ks  in  hil 
name,'   should  be  rejected  at  the  last  day  as  workers  of  iniquitf, 

E.  36.  This  hath  been  fully  considered  and  obviated  in  the  oov 
e  pretends  to  answer.  See  Divine  Authority,  pp.  26,  384.  B«t 
it  may  be  proper  to  make  some  remarks  on  what  he  offers  coh 
cerning  the  faith  of  healing,  which,  he  tells  us,  'was  indispensaUf 
necessary  to  the  bodily  cures,  whether  the  person  healed  was  i 
morally  good  or  bad  man.  '  Dost  thou  believe  ?  if  thou  believesti 
thou  mavest  be  healed ;  thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole ;  and  be 
it  unto  thee  accoiding  to  thy  faith ;'  was  the  constant  language  and 
indispensable  condition  of  those  miraculous  cures.'  He  says, 
'  that  this  faith  only  wrought  by  the  force  and  power  of  imagina- 
tion, and  must  have  had  the  effects,  whether  it  had  been  wSl  or 
ill  grounded.'  He  observes,  that  'Christ  could  work  few  or  do 
miracles  among  his  neighbours,  the  Galileans,  because  of  their  un- 
belief;'  and  that  one  should  think,  had  the  miracles  been  inteiHfed 
as  a  test  of  truth,  they  ought  chiefly  to  have  been  wrought  iqxv 
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unbelievers,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  their  conyiction  and 
conversion :  but  it  is  plain  the  case  was  quite  otherwise/  pp. 
37, 38. 

The  desi^  of  all  this  seems  evidently  to  be,  to  depreciate 
Christ's  miracles,  as  if  the  miraculous  cures  he  wrought  were 
rather  owing  to  the  strength  of  fancy  and  imagination  in  the  pa- 
tient, than  to  power  in  the  agent,  nut  there  are  many  of  his  mi- 
racles, with  respect  to  which  there  can  be  no  pretence  for  alleging 
this.  If  the  strength  of  their  own  imagination  could  have  an  in- 
fluence to  heal  the  persons  themselves  that  were  under  the  ma- 
lady, could  that  of  otners  do  it  ?  Could  the  centurion^s  faith,  that 
is,  because  in  this  author's  sense  he  had  a  strong  imagination  him- 
self, could  this  heal  his  dying  servant  ?  Or  could  the  ruler's  faith 
heal  his  son,  and  that  in  an  instant,  and  at  a  distance  ?  I  suppose  it 
will  scarce  be  "pretended,  that  in  the  case  of  his  raismg  the 
dead,  the  imagination  of  the  dead  persons  themselves  was  so 
strong,  as  to  contribute  to  their  own  resuiTection.  Or  could 
the  faith  of  Martha  and  Mary,  that  is,  as  the  author  un* 
derstands  it,  the  strength  of  their  imagination,  raise  their  brother 
Lazarus  from  the  grave,  after  he  had  lain  dead  there  four  days  ? 
If  Christ  ordinarily  required  faith  in  those  whom  he  healed| 
(though  many  instances  mi^ht  be  produced  of  his  healing  persons 
without  any  previous  requiring  them  to  believe ;  as  in  the  case  of 
his  healing  the  man  with  the  withered  hand,  Mark  iii.  3,  5,  and 
the  impotent  man  that  had  an  infirmity  thirty  eight  years,  John 
T.  5,  7,  8,  and  in  the  case  of  his  healing  the  high-priest's  servant 
that  had  his  ear  cut  off,  and  who  was  one  of  those  that  came  to  appre- 
hend him ;)  but  if  he  ordinarily  required  faith  in  those  on  whom 
he  wrought  the  miracles,  the  design  is  plain,  it  was  to  let  them  see 
what  was  the  true  and  proper  end  of  his  miracles ;  that  it  was  not 
merely  to  do  acts  of  kmdness  to  their  bodies,  but  to  confirm  his 
divine  mission,  and  strengthen  their  faith  in  him ;  and  that  their  be- 
lieving in  him,  and  submitting  to  the  evidence  he  brought,  was  a  pro* 
per  disposition  of  mind,  pleasing  to  God,  and  which  tended  to  qualify 
them  for  partaking  of  his  benefits.  As  to  our  author's  insinuation, 
that  Christ  ought  to  have  wrought  his  miracles  for  the  conviction  and 
conversion  of  unbelievers  ;  but  that  this  was  not  the  case  :  it  is 
certain  that  this  was  one  great  design  of  Christ's  miracles ;  and 
accordingly  they  had  this  effect,  that  many  that  did  not  believe  in 
him  before,  were  brought  by  the  evidence  of  his  miracles  to  believe; 
though  where  persons  manifested  an  invincible  hardness  and  infide- 
lity, they  were  justly  left  to  the  effect  of  their  own  obstinacy.  And 
when  it  is  said  that  he  *  could  not  do  many  mighty  works  among 
fais  countrymen  of  Nazareth,  '  because  of  their  unbelief/  it  is 
plain  this  was  not  owing  to  any  want  of  power  in  him  to  perform 
liis  mighty  works ;  but  when  he  saw  them  so  obstinate  and  hard- 
ened in  their  incredulity,  that  no  miracles  would  have  an  influence 
upon  them,  and  that  instead  of  giving  a  due  attention  to  his  doc- 
trine they  rejected  it,  and  went  about  to  kill  him ;  he  judged  them 
unworthy  to  have  many  miracles  wrought  among  them,  though 
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he  did  some.  And  both  in  Scripture  and  other  writings,  itist 
veiy  usual  way  of  speaking,  that  persons  cannot  do  a  thing,  which, 
for  good  reasons,  they  do  not  think  fit  to  do. 

I  shall  only,  before  I  leave  this  section,  take  notice  of  one  thing 
more,  which  this  writer  has  advanced  with  as  mach  confidence  is 
if  it  were  certainly  true,  and  he  could  prove  it ;  and  that  is,  that 
when  ^  St.  Paul  came  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  we  heir 
but  very  little  of  any  miracle  wrought  among  them.'*  He  had  t 
gospel  to  preach,  and  doctrines  to  be  delivered  to  them  that  most 
make  their  own  way,  and  force  conviction  as  soon  as  they  came  to 
be  duly  considered,  p.  42.  The  contrary  to  this  is  so  true,  that 
almost  all  the  miracles  we  read  of,  that  were  done  by  St.  Paul, 
were  wrought  among  the  Gentiles,  and  for  their  conyictioo,  to 
bring  them  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  truth.  Thus,  Acts  x?. 
12,  we  find  that  Barnabas  and  Paul  *  declared  what  miracles  and 
wonders  God  had  wrought  among  the  Gentiles  by  them.*  The 
great  miracles  he  wrought,  during  his  stay  at  Ephesus,  were 
wroueht  not  mereljr  before  the  Jews,  but  principally  before  the 
Greeks,  and  had  an  influence  to  convert  them  to  the  faith,  xix.  10, 
11,  &c,  17,  18.  To  the  Corinthians,  who  had  been  for  the  most 
part  Gentiles,  he  declares,  that  *  truly  the  signs  of  an  apostle  were 
wrought  by  him  among  them,  in  signs,  and  wonders^  and  mighty 
deeds,'  1  Cor.  xii.  12.  And  to  the  Romans,  giving  an  account  of 
his  preaching  the  gospel  amon^  the  Gentiles,  and  the  progress  he 
had  made,  he  speaks  of  the  *  tnings  which  Christ  had  wrought  by 
him,  to  make  the  Gentiles  obedient  by  word  and  deed,  througn 
mighty  signs  and  wonders,  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God/ 
Rom.  XV.  18, 19.  And  though  no  part  of  St.  Paul's  doctrine  was  con- 
trary to  the  clear  and  evident  principles  of  right  reason,  yet  it  is 
incontestably  evident,  to  any  one  that  ever  read  his  epistles,  that 
several  of  the  doctrines  he  taught  were  such  as  could  never  have 
been  proved  by  reason  alone,  or  have  made  their  way  to  the  minds 
of  men  merely  by  their  own  native  force  and  intrinsic  evidence ; 
and  the  proper  proof  of  which  rested  on  the  evidence  there  was  of 
his  having  received  what  he  taught  by  revelation  from  God,  and 
being  under  the  unerring  guidance  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  And,  it  is 
certain,  that  this  was  what  he  himself  pretended  to,  and  on  that 
account  claimed  a  regard  to  the  doctrines  which  he  preached,  as 
of  divine  authority.  As  hath  been  fully  proved  in  my  former  book, 
pp.  218,  219. 

Thus  I  have  considered  every  thing  this  writer  has  to  show,  that 
miracles  can  in  no  case  be  proper  proofs  and  evidences  of  the  divine 

We  ^d  Stf  Paul,  in  his  admirable  discooTBe  to  the  Athenians,  appeals  to 
Chnst  s  resurrection  from  the  dead,  as  a  certain  proof  and  assurance  to  mai^nd  of 
his  being  appointed  by  God  to  judge  the  world,  as  he  himself  had  declared.  Acts  x?iL 
31.  And  elsewhere  the  same  apostle  saith,  that  Christ  '  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of 
God  with  power  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead/  Rom.  i.  4.  From  whence,  it  is 
evident,  that  in  the  judgment  of  this  great  aposUe,  for  whom  our  author  professes  so 
great  a  regard,  miracles  may  be  of  such  a  nature,  and  so  circumstanced,  as  to  yield  a  pro- 
per and  sufficient  attestation  to  the  truth  of  a  person's  diyine  mission,  and  to  the  antho* 
?ity  of  his  doctrine. 
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mission  of  any  person,  or  the  truth  and  divine  authonty  of  any  doc- 
Irine  ;  and,  particularly,  that  the  miracles  wrought  by  Moses,  and 
these  wrought  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  even 
taking  the  account  of  them  for  true,  as  given  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, were  not  such  proofs  and  evidences.  It  is  very  likely,  that 
in  his  great  sufficiency  he  may  well  pronounce  concerning  what  I 
have  here  said,  as  well  as  he  has  done  concerning  what  was  said 
on  this  subject  in  my  former  book,  that  it  is  ^entirely  oratorial 
and  declamatory,  without  any  thing  of  argument  in  it,'  and  that  it 
is  to  no  purpose  to  follow  me  in  such  a  wild-goose  chase.  And 
the  world,  no  doubt,  by  this  time,  must  be  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  ability,  the  candour,  and  modesty  of  this  writer,  and  to 
take  his  bare  word  for  it  that  it  is  so. 

1  have  hitherto  proceeded  upon  the  supposition  of  the  truth  of 
the  miraculous  facts,  recorded  to  have  been  done  at  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensation.  If  the  ques- 
tion be,  what  reason  there  is  to  think  that  those  facts  are  true,  and 
to  be  depended  on ;  1  answer,  that  they  come  to  us  with  all  the 
evfdence  that  can  be  reasonably  desired,  or  that  the  nature  of  the 
thing  will  admit  of,  and  it  were  perfectly  absurd  and  unreasonable 
to  desire  more.  The  only  way  that  all  mankind  do,  and  must 
depend  upon,  for  knowing  past  facts,  is  either  bv  oral  tradition, 
which  may  indeed  serve  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  some 
principal  facts,  but  is  not  much  to  be  depended  on  for  an  exact 
conveyance  of  laws,  doctrines,  and  the  particular  circumstances  of 
fact ;  or  by  authentic  records  written  at  the  time  when  the  facts 
were  done,  and  the  laws  given.  And  all  the  world  owns,  that 
these  may  in  many  cases,  be  so  circumstanced,  that  we  cannot 
reasonably  doubt  oi  the  facts  and  laws  so  transmitted.  If  God 
should,  in  his  great  goodness,  make  an  extraordinary  revelation  of 
his  will,  concerning  matters  of  great  importance  to  mankind,  the 
possibility,  and  even  usefulness  of  which  our  author  pretends  not 
to  deny ;  and  if,  to  convince  the  world  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of 
that  revelation,  he  should  cause  it  to  be  accompanied  with  the 
most  illustrious  miraculous  attestations ;  in  this  case  it  would  be 
sufficient  that  those  attestations  were  given  when  that  revelation 
was  first  published  to  the  world.*  And  this  being  once  done,  and 
the  authority  of  those  doctrines  and  laws  fully  established,  all  that 
would  be  necessary  for  the  use  of  mankind,  in  succeeding  ages, 
would  be  this ;  that  those  laws  and  doctrines,  together  with  an 
account  of  those  extraordinary  miraculous  attestations,  should  be 
transmitted  in  such  a  manner,  and  with  such  a  degree  of  evidence, 
as  might  be  safely  depended  upon,  and  give  a  sufficient  reasonable 
assurance,  that  these  are  the  laws  or  doctrines  that  were  originally 
given  as  by  revelation  from  God,  and  that  these  facts  were  done. 
And  this  is  the  case  of  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  revelation.  The 
laws  and  doctrines  of  both  were  at  first  published  in  the  most 

*  That  to  desire  that  those  miraculous  attestations  should  be  continuallj  repeated,      ^ 
would  be  a  most  unreasooable  demand,  I  have  shown,  pp.  22,  23. 
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open  and  public  manner.  Those  of  Moses  were  deHyered  to  a 
whole  nation,  who  were  to  be  governed  by  those  laws,  in  their 
successive  generations.  The  Christian  laws  and  doctrines  were 
immediately  published  Uiroughout  a  considerable  part  of  the  theo 
known  world,  by  persons  divinely  commissioned  to  that  purpose. 
The  facts  whereby  ooth  the  Mosaical  and  Christian  revelation  was 
attested  were  done  in  public  view,  before  great  numbers  of  per- 
sons ;  they  were  of  such  a  nature,  and  attended  with  such  circom- 
stances,  such  evidence  of  their  reality,  that  those  that  were  eye- 
witnesses of  them  could  not  be  deceived  m  them  themselves,  or  doubt 
of  their  reality,  without  renouncing  the  testimony  of  all  their 
senses.  Upon  the  credit  of  these  facts,  as  undeniably  true  and 
evident,  those  laws  and  doctrines  were  immediately  received  by 
great  numbers  who  had  all  possible  opportunities  of  knowinff  whe- 
ther those  facts  were  true ;  and  many  of  whom  were  deeply  pre- 
judiced against  the  laws,  Sec.  so  attested.  The  remembrance  of 
those  doctrines  and  facts  was  not  merely  handed  down  by  oral  tnk- 
dition,  but  they  wei*e  immediately  committed  to  writing ;  and  these 
writings  were  published  in  that  verv  age,  and  among  the  persons 
that  could  not  but  know  whether  those  accounts  were  true.  The 
writings  containing  an  account  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  facts 
whereby  it  was  attested,  were  published  by  Moses  himself  befoie 
his  own  death.  Nor  were  they  to  be  concealed  or  kept  private  in 
a  few  hands,  but  by  the  express  appointment  of  the  law* itself  were 
to  be  made  known  and  consideied  by  all  the  people,  who  were 
carefully  to  instruct  their  children  in  the  knowledge  both  of  the 
laws  and  facts.  And  accordingly  we  find  that  nation,  in  all  their 
various  revolutions,  still  in  possession  of  those  laws,  and  still  pre- 
serving a  remembrance  of  those  extraordinary  facts.  And,  indeed, 
there  was  all  possible  provision  made  in  the  law  itself  for  keeping 
up  the  constant  remembrance  of  those  facts  by  several  remarkabk 
constitutions,  which  were  designed  for  this  very  purpose.  Those 
writings  are  still  regarded,  as  containing  the  rule  both  of  their 
civil  and  religious  policy,  from  which,  even  in  the  times  of  their 
greatest  degeneracy,  they  never  totally  and  universally  apostatized; 
and  therefore  were  still  looked  upon  by  many  among  them  with 
veneration,  and  their  sacredness  and  divine  authority  acknow- 
ledged. And  if  we  examine  the  writings  themselves,  they  bear  all 
the  characters  of  genuine  antiquity,  and  the  original  simplicity. 
Nor  have  any  alterations  been  made  in  them  in  those  instances,  in 
which  it  may  be  justly  supposed  the  Jews,  in  succeeding  ages, 
would  have  altered  them,  ir  they  durst  have  attempted  to  corrupt 
them  at  all. 

And  with  respect  to  the  original  Christian  records,  they  were 
immediately  dispersed  in  the  very  age  in  which  they  were  first 
written,  that  is,  in  the  age  in  which  the  laws  were  published  and 
the  facts  were  done.  In  that  age  they  were  dispersed  into  many 
hands  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  received  with  great  veneration, 
read  in  the  public  assemblies,  soon  translated  into  various  languages, 
ever  since  constantly  appealed  to  by  friends  and  enemies,  by  persons 
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of  different  sects  and  parties,  and  with  different  views,  large  portions 
of  them  transcribed  into  the  writings  of  othera,  and  commented 
upon.  A  genera)  corruption  of  them,  either  in  the  doctrines  or  facts^ 
as  the  case  was  circumstanced,  if  it  had  been  attempted,  would  have 
been  an  impossible  tbin^.  And  it  is  evident,  in  fact,  that  they 
have  not  been  corrupted,  m  instances  where  it  might  be  supposed  to 
have  been  the  interest  and  inclination  of  some  persons  to  nave  cor- 
rupted them.  Nothing  appears  in  them  of  the  corruption  of  the  follow- 
ing ages.  They  carry  ail  the  marks  of  genuine  purity  and  simpli- 
city that  any  writings  can  possibly  have.  Upon  the  whole,  there  is 
as  much  evidence  as  can  reasonably  be  desired,  that  these  are  the 
very  original  laws  and  doctrines,  and  the  original  accounts  of  those 
facts  written  in  the  very  age  in  which  those  facts  were  done.  And 
I  do  not  see  what  can  reasonably  be  expected  more ;  unless  we  are 
resolved  not  to  believe,  except  we  ourselves,  at  this  distance,  have 
dcuiar  demonstration  of  the  facts  done  in  past  agea;  which  is  to 
demand  a  thing  absurd  and  impossible.  All  this  is  what  I  have 
largely ^shown  in  a  former  treatise,  to  which  I  have  referred  in  a  book 
this  author  has  undertaken  to  answer,  p.  39.  Yet  he  thinks  fit  fre- 
quently to  represent  me  as  taking  the  facts  for  granted,  without 
having  offered  the  least  proof,  but  I  know  no  obligation  I  am 
under  to  repeat  the  proof  in  every  book,  when  I  had  done  it  lai-gely 
and  fully  before,  to  which  no  answer  has  been  yet  returned.  I  shall 
however  take  some  notice,  in  the  next  chapter,  of  what  he  offers 
with  regard  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  facts  whereby  that  law 
was  attested.  And  as  to  the  original  records  of  Christianity,  Mr. 
Chapman  has  fully  shown  that  they  are  transmitted  to  us  with  un- 
questionable evidence  of  their  being  genuine  and  uncorrupted  in  all 
material  points,  both  as  to  doctrines  and  facts.  Our  author  has  not 
thought  fit  to  answer  what  that  learned  writer  has  urged  on  this 
head,  and  yet  persists  as  securely  in  repeating  his  general  clamours 
about  the  uncertainty  of  human  testimony,  as  if  nothing  at  all  had 
been  offered  in  this  case ;  or  as  if  he  himself  had  clearly  confuted  it* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  law  of  Moses  is  in  itself  reasonable  and  excellent.  This  does  not  render  the 
attestation  given  it  by  miracles  needless ;  but  strengthens  and  enforces  it.  llie 
covenant  of  pecaliaritj  not  a  vain  pretence  and  national  delusion.  The  argament 
brought  against  it  from  the  authority  of  St.  Paul  and  the  nature  of  the  Abrahamic 
covenant  considered.  The  God  of  Israel  not  represented  in  Scriptare  as  a  national, 
local,  tutelar  deity.  The  author's  strange  way  of  accounting  for  some  of  MoMft'r 
miracles.  The  extravagance  of  his  suppositions  shown.  The  objections  againi 
his  being  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  considered  and  obviated.    The  plan  if~^ 
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laid  down  for  the  conqaest  of  Canatn,  not  iDConsistent  with  the  uitore  of  the  pro- 
mise made  to  Ahrabam.    Other  exceptions  of  this  writer  considered. 

The  principal  desi^  of  my  former  book  was  to  vindicate  the 
M osaical  and  Christian  revelation  against  the  objections  this  writer 
had  brought  against  them.  And  before  I  entered  on  a  particalar 
discussion  of  his  objections  against  the  law  of  MoseSy  I  premised 
some  general  considerations  concerning  the  nature  and  design  of 
that  law.  It  was  shown,  that  its  moral  precepts  were  pure  and 
excellent;  that  its  ritual  injunctions  were  appointed  for  wise  rea- 
sons ;  that  the  whole  Mosaic  constitution  was  designed  for  excellent 
ends ;  for  preserving  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  only  true 
God  in  opposition  to  all  idolatry,  and  for  engaging  those  to  whom 
it  was  ^ven  to  the  practice  of  righteousness ;  that  it  was  a  consti- 
tution that  answered  many  wise  purposes  of  Divine  Providence,  and 
was  made  subservient  to  the  general  good  of  mankind.  This  waf 
in  opposition  to  the  odious  representation  this  writer  has  made  of 
the  law  of  Moses,  as  if  it  was  the  worst  constitution  in  the  world. 
In  this  last  book,  which  is  professedly  written  in  vindication  of  his 
former,  he  has  been  pleased  to  pass  by  what  I  had  offered  concern- 
ing the  excellency  ot  that  law,  and  thinks  it  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  by  endeavouring  to  show  the)  reasonableness  and  excellency  of 
that  law,  I  have  '  entirely  overthrown  and  given  up  the  argument  of 
my  first  chapter,  concerning  the  proof  from  miracles.  With  this 
observation  he  begins  his  second  section,'  pp.  53,  54.  But  the 
weakness  of  this  pretence,  and  the  consistencv  of  the  scheme  I 
advanced,  has  been  fully  shown.''^  If  I  had  affirmed  that  the  rea- 
sonableness and  good  tendency  of  the  Mosaic  constitution  was 
alone  considered  a  sufficient  proof  that  Moses  had  it  by  extraordinary 
revelation  from  God,  this  would  have  been  a  contradicting  my  first 
chapter,  in  which  I  say,  that  'the  reasonableness  of  a  doctrine  or 
law  will  never  alone  prove  that  the  man  that  teaches  that  doctrine, 
or  brings  that  law,  had  it  by  immediate  revelation  from  God.' 
But  to  say  that,  because  I  assert  the  reasonableness  and  excellent 
design  of  that  law,  therefore  I  cannot  consistently  lay  any  stress 
upon  the  extraordinary  miraculous  attestations  that  were  given  to 
that  law,  as  proofs  of  its  divine  authority,  is  a  strange  way  of  argu- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  this  sets  the  proof  from  miracles  in  the 
strongest  light  For,  though  it  might  be  justly  concluded,  from 
the  very  nature  and  circumstances  orthose  miracles,  that  they  were 
such  as  could  never  be  done,  nor  would  God  sufier  them  to  be  dode 
in  attestation  of  an  imposture ;  yet,  when  to  this  it  is  farther  added, 
that  the  main  design  of  that  law  and  constitution  was  pure  and 
excellent,  for  promoting  the  worship  of  the  only  true  God,  and  the 
practice  of  righteousness,  this  furnisheth  a  further  demonstration, 
that  those  miracles  were  not  wrought  by  evil  bein^,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, since  they  undeniably  transcended  all  the  power  of  man, 
they  must  have  been  wrought  by  God  himself,  or  by  good  beings 

♦  S«e  ^^.  5>^,  b^. 
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acting  under  his  special  direction  and  influence ;  and  therefore  may 
be  justly  regardea  as  sufficient  proofs  that  Moses^  in  attestation  of 
whose  divine  mission  they  were  done,  was  indeed  extraordinarily 
sent  of  God ;  and  that  the  scheme  of  laws  he  professed  to  have 
received  from  God,  did  indeed  come  from  God^  and  was  of  divine 
authority. 

Our  author,  after  a  digression  in  his  rambling  way,  concerning 
the  spiritual  scholastics,  8cc.  in  which  he  says  nothing  but  what  has 
been  already  fully  considered  and  obviated,  proceeds  to  offer  some* 
thing  concerning  the  '  covenant  of  peculiarity  with  the  Jews.'  I  had 
shown  that  there  was  nothing  in  this  constitution  that  can  be  proved 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  divine  perfections,  or  to  derogate  from 
his  universal  goodness ;  and  that  it  was  appointed  for  wise  and 
valuable  ends,  several  of  which  were  mentioned.*  But  our  author 
here  gives  us  his  word  for  it,  that  it  was  all  a  '  vain  pretence  and 
national  delusion,  in  which  their  prophets  and  historians  had 
greatly  contributed  to  support,  humour,  and  encourage  the  pride, 
vanity,  and  superstition  ot  the  common  people,'  pp.  53, 56.  Though 
aeon  aifler  he  is  so  kind  as  to  excuse  the  prophets,  who  *  might  have 
good  reason  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  considering  the  blind- 
ness and  obduracy  of  the  people  they  had  to  deal  with.  And  though 
acme  enthusiasts  may  call  this  imposture ;  yet,  where  it  was  neces« 
sary  for  the  good  of  a  nation,  it  must  have  been  justifiable.'  It 
seems  that  tne  prophets,  according  to  him,  were  in  the  right  to 
'  encourage  and  humour  the  pride,  vanitjr,  and  superstition  of  that 
people,  and  to  support  them  in  a  vain  notion  and  delusion.  And  if 
any  man  will  presume  to  call  this  imposture,  he  will  incur  our 
author's  heavy  censure,  and  must  be  content  to  pass  for  an  enthu- 
siast. He  had  talked  at  the  same  rate  in  his  former  book,  that  a 
'  wise  and  good  man  may  falsify  and  deceive  without  injury,  and 
secure  his  own  private  interest  for  the  public  good.'  It  is  lawful, 
it  seems,  to  pretend  inspiration,  to  forge  miracles  and  revelations, 
whenever  it  is  apprehended  that  this  may  be  for  the  good  of  a 
nation.  This  is  one  instance  of  our  author's  application  of  his  rule 
of  moral  truth  and  fitness,  and  of  judging  of  the  fitness  of  a  thing 
by  its  connexion  with  our  happiness.  There  may  be  a  moral  truth 
and  fitness  even  in  falsehood,  when  we  apprehend  it  tends  to  our 
own  or  others'  good.  Pious  frauds  are  very  innocent  things^  and 
must  not  be  found  fault  with  any  more.  There  is  either  no  real 
evil  in  falsehood  and  imposture ;  and  if  so,  I  cannot  see  upon  what 
foundation  it  can  be  asserted,  what  all  mankind  have  hitnerto  ac- 
luiowled^ed,  that  '  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie ;'  or,  if  it  be  in 
itself  evil,  it  is  sanctified  by  the  goodness  of  the  end,  and  then  I 
cannot  see  but  the  same  pretence  may  justify  false  oaths  and  perju- 
ries. In  this,  it  must  be  owned,  our  author's  morality  and  fitness 
of  things  is  widely  different  from  that  taught  us  in  l^ripture,  and 
particularly  by  the  apostle  Paul,  who  will  not  allow  that  a  lie  is 
sanctified  undfer  pretence  that  the  glory  of  God  is  promoted  by  it, 

•  See  pp.  27,  2QyS2, 
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and  pronounces  that  the  damnation  of  those  is  just,  that  teach  *  that 
we  may  do  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it,  *  Rom.  iii.  7,  8. 

But  not  to  insist  any  lon^r  upon  this,  he  asks,  ^  How  shall  we 
know  or  prove  that  God  did  enter  into  a  special  relation  to  that 
people  ?  Must  we  take  their  own  words,  or  the  proud  superstitious 
imagination  of  their  own  people  for  it  ?'  p.  59.*  I  answer,  that  it 
is  proved  by  the  same  evidence  by  which  the  divine  authority  of  the 
law  of  Moses  is  proved,  which  was  in  its  very  original  constitution 
in  the  nature  of  a  special  covenant  with  that  people ;  in  which  God 
condescended  to  enter  into  a  particular  relation  to  theni,  and  erected 
them  into  a  peculiar  polity  for  wise  and  valuable  ends  ;  and  conse- 
quently it  was  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  God  hiaiself,  who,  as 
hath  been  already  shown,  did,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  bear 
vritness  to  the  divine  mission  of  Moses,  and  to  the  divine  original 
and  authority  of  the  laws  he  delivered  in  his  name.  And  I  hope, 
whatever  our  author  thinks  the  prophets  would  do,  he  will  hardly 
pretend  that  God  himself  would  endeavour  to  'humour  and  encou- 
rage the  pride,  and  vanity,  and  superstition'  of  that  people,  bj 
making  them  believe  he  intended  to  enter  into  a  special  relation  to 
them,  when  he  did  not. 

But  if  we  will  beUeve  him,  he  has  St.  Paul  on  his  side,  who  has, 
in  a  manner  demonstratively  set  this  covenant  of  peculiarity  aside, 
by  proving  that  the  covenant  of  promise,  which  God  made  with 
Abraham,  had  no  peculiar  relation  to  Abraham's  natural  seed,  or  to 
the  Jewish  nation,  but  extended  equally  to  all  mankinds  or  to  all 
the  sincere  worshippers  of  the  one  true  God,  in  all  nations,  and  at 
all  times,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  pp.  58,  59.  The  author  as  his 
maimer  is,  triumphs  upon  this,  as  if  it  were  perfect  demonstratioo. 
But  it  is  hard  to  see  where  the  force  of  this  reasoning  lies.  Tbe 
apostle  sets  himself  to  prove,  tliat  Abraham,  in  whom  the  Jews 
^boasted  as  their  father,  was  justified  by  faith :  he  believed  God,  aod 
it  was  accounted  to  him  for  righteousness,  even  when  he  was  yet 
uncircumcised  :  and  God  promised,  that  in  him,  and  his  seed,  shookl 
all  nations  be  blessed.  This  promise  related  to  the  blessing  tiiat 
should  come  upon  all  nations,  through  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  to 
come  of  the  seed  of  Abraham.  And,  consequently,  all  true  belier- 
ers,  even  among  the  Gentiles,  were  to  have  an  interest  in  that  blcBs- 
ing,  being  justified  by  faith  as  Abraham  was,  without  the  obser- 
vation of  the  law  of  Moses ;  which  came  after  that  promise,  and 
was  not  designed  to  repeal  or  abrogate  it.  This  is  the  apostle's 
reasoning.  Gal.  iii.  Rom.  iv.  And  it  is  strong  and  cogent  against 
those  judaizing  teachers,  who  urged,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary, 
that  even  the  Gentiles  should  be  circumcised,  and  obserye  the  law, 
in  order  to  their  being  justified  and  saved.  But  doth  it  follow  bom 
thence,  that  God  never  entered  into  any  special  relation  to  tbe 
people  of  Israel  at  all,  nor  erected  them  into  a  peculiar  polity  ?  it  is 

*  In  this  way  of  talking,  as  weU  as  in  several  other  things,  oor  author  treads  in  the 
steps  of  Dr.  Tindal,  the  absurdity  of  whose  rule  of  judging  of  truth  or  falsehood,  bj  its 
tendency,  has  been  elsewhere  exposed. 
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evideDti  the  apostle  neither  saith  nor  intendeth  such  a  thing.     On 
the  contrary,  m  that  very  chapter,  the  author  seems  to  refer  to  it. 
Gal.  iii.     He  plainly  supposes,  that  the  law  of  Moses  was  really  or- 
dained of  God,  through  the  ministry  of  angels,  ver.  19,  but  denies 
that  it  was  intended  to  disannul  that  promise  that  had  been  made 
long  before,  concerning  God's  blessing  all  nations  in  Abraham  and 
his  seed,  or  make  it  of  none  effect,  ver.  17.    And  then  goes  on  to 
show,  that  the  law  was  designed  only  in  a  subserviency  to  that  pro- 
mise, till  the  seed  should  come  to  whom  the  promise  was  made. 
That  it  was  designed  to  be  a  schoolmaster  to  lead  men  unto  Christ ; 
that  it  kept  them  under  a  strict  discipline  and  bondage,  like  that 
which  an  neir  is  under  whilst  he  is  subject  to  tutors  and  governors, 
till  the  time  appointed  of  the  Father.     But  now  men  are  nreed  from 
it  by  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  proper  end  of  it  being  answered ;  and 
all  aistinction  is  to  be  taken  away.    There  is  now  neither  Jew  nor 
Greek,  but  all  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus,  ver.  23, 24, 28.  chap.  iv.  1—4. 
This  writer  asks,  p.  68,  how  it  appears,  that  this  people,  viz, 
the  Jews,  were  ever  such  peculiar  servants  of  the  Almignty,  or  that 
they  were  ever  under  any  such  special  relation  of  adoption,  or  son- 
ship,  as  thej  pretended  to  ?  I  answer,  it  appears,  among  other  things 
by  the  testimony  of  St.  Paul  himself,  whom  he  pretends  to  produce 
to  the  contrary;  who  expressly  declares,  that  to  them  pertamed  the 
adoption,  and  the  glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the 
law,  and  the  service  of  Uod,  and  the  promises,  Rom.  ix.4.  iii.  2.  And 
it  is  undeniably  manifest,  that  though  there  was  a  general  promise 
made  to  Abraham,  that  all  nations  snould  be  blessed  in  him,  and  in 
his  seed,  that  is,  in  Christ,  who  was  to  proceed  from  him ;  to  which 
promise  the  apostle  refers  in  his  arguings  on  this  subject ;  yet  there 
was  also  a  particular  promise  and  covenant  of  a  more  limited  nature, 
and  more  immediately  relating  to  his  posterity  by  Isaac,  in  which 
God  engaged  to  give  them  the  land  of  Canaan  for  a  possession,  and 
that  he  would  be  their  God,  viz.  in  a  special  relation.  Gen.  xvii.  8, 
And  the  peculiar  constitution  of  Moses  was  in  consequence  of  this 
promise  and  covenant  made  with  Abraham,  and  was  a  fulfilment  of 
ity  Exod.  ii.  24.     But  there  was  nothing  either  in  that  particular 
promise  made  to  Abraham  relating  to  his  seed  by  Isaac,  nor  in  the 
peculiar  constitution  established  by  Moses  in  the  name  of  God,  that 
waa  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  general  promise  made  to  Abraham 
relating  to  all  nations  being  blessed  in  him.     Nor  did  it  follow, 
that  because  God  erected  the  people  of   Israel  into  a  peculiar 
polity,  and  gave  them  peculiar  distinctive  rites  for  wise  purposes, 
that  therefore  he  would  not  accept  those  of  any  other  nation  that 
tnily  believed  in  him,  and  worshipped  and  served  him  in  sincerity. 
Other  nations  were  not  by  this  put  more  out  of  the  favour  of  God, 
or  into  a  worse  condition  than  they  were  in  before.     God's  univer- 
sal goodness  still  continued  the  same  that  it  was,  and  all  that  feai^ 
ed  God,  and  worked  righteousness,  though  not  belonging  to  that 
peculiar  polity,  were  still  accepted  and  justified,  as  Abraham  him- 
self had  been.     And,  accordingly,  under  the  Mosaic  constitution, 
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though  no  idolaters  were  to  be  tolerated  in  the  land  of  Israel,  yet 
all  that  worshipped  the  true  God,  though  not  belonging  to  tbeir 
body,  nor  observing  their  particular  rites,  were  to  be  treated  by  the 
Israelites  with  great  kindness,  as  persons  whom  God  himself  ac- 
cepted. 

I  had  observed,  that  the  peculiar  constitution  of  ihe  Jews  was  of 
great  advantage  for  keeping  up  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the 
one  true  God  in  the  world.  This  he  treats  as  a  mere  imagination. 
For  it  is  certain,  that  no  other  nation  ever  received  the  worship  of 
one  God  from  this  nation ;  but  they  themselves  were  continually 
running  into  idolatry,  and  worshipping  fix)m  time  to  time  the  gods 
of  several  other  nations  that  conquered  them,  p.  60.  It  will  be 
easily  acknowledged,  that  they  were  often  enticed  to  fall  into  a  con- 
formity to  the  vicious  and  idolatrous  customs  and  practices  of  neigh- 
bouring nations;  and  that  principally  when  peace  and  luxury  had 
corrupted  them.  This  was  a  fault,  as  they  were  circumstanced, 
great  and  inexcusable ;  but  which  is  not  extremely  to  be  wondered 
at,  considering  the  unaccountable  proneness  of  mankind  in  all  a^ 
to  idolatry,  and  to  vice  and  sensuality,  the  usual  attendants  of  ue 
heathen  worship.  And  this  shows  the  wisdom  of  their  peculiar  con- 
stitution. For  hence  it  was,  that  even  in  the  times  of  their  greatest 
degeneracy,  there  were  still  many  persons  among  them  who  sincere- 
ly worshipped  the  only  Uving  and  true  God,  free  from  idolatry,  and 
made  a  right  use  of  the  advantages  they  enjoyed.  And  how  far  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  mi^ht  spread  from  them  to  other  nations, 
is  more  than  this  writer  can  tell,  notwithstanding  all  his  confidence;* 
and  the  instances  I  produced,  and  which  he  has  not  thought  fit  to 
meddle  with,  render  it  highly  probable.  And  it  was  certainly  a  sig- 
nal advantage,  that  they  were  kept  for  so  many  ages  a  distinct  poi- 
itv,  set  apart  to  the  worship  and  acknowledgment  of  the  only  tnie 
God,  amongst  whom  the  prophecies  and  promises,  relating  to  the 
redeemer  to  come,  were  kept  distinct^  and  the  faith  of  his  coming 
preserved,  and  the  world  prepared  for  a  glorious  and  peiiect  dispen- 
sation that  was  to  succeed.  And  though  our  author  pretends,  that 
when  Christianity  came  to  be  preachea,  Judaism  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  it ;  and  that  the  miracles  of  Moses,  as  supposed  to  hafe 
proved  his  religion  to  be  the  true  religion,  prevented  and  obstructed 
the  progress  of  Christianity  more  than  the  heathen  idolatry  did,  ro^ 
60,  61.  Yet  it  is  certain,  m  fact,  that  the  law  and  the  prophets  did 
make  way  for  receiving  and  spreading  of  Christianity,  and  wast 
great  advantage  to  it.  And  though  the  body  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
especially  the  chief  priests  and  rulers,  rejected  our  Lord  Jesos 
Christ,  and  persecuted  his  disciples,  yet  the  first  harvest  of  converts 
to  the  Christian  faith  was  among  the  Jews,  and  a  greater  number 
of  them  in  proportion  was  converted  to  Christianity  in  that  first 
age,  than  of  any  other  nation  whatsoever.     Nor  was  any  thing  of 

*  See  sereral  letters,  containing  directions  for  the  conduct  of  jroung  persons  ;  witfcti 
inquiry  into  natural  and  revealed  religion.     Letter  vii. 
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neater  advantage  to  Christianity,  at  its  first  promulgation,  next  to 
die  extraordinary  attestations  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  than 
this,  that  the  Jews  were  then  generally  spread  throughout  the 
Roman  empire ;  their  Scriptures  were  everywhere  known;  they  had 
proselyted  vast  numbers  of  the  Gentiles  from  the  worship  of  idols  to 
the  worship  and  acknowledgment  of  the  true  God ;  and  among  these 
the  gospel  was  first  preached,  and  made  a  great  progress. 

But  this  writer  has  another  extraordinary  attempt  to  show,  that 
the  peculiar  polity  of  Moses  answered  no  valuable  purpose  at  all : 
be  asserts,  that  it  would  not  have  cured  the  people  of  idolatry,  even 
supposing  they  had  kept  his  law.  He  owns,  indeed,  that  Moses 
confined  all  worship  and  obedience  to  one  true  God  ;  and  that  no 
doubt  but  he,  and  the  prophets  after  him,  had  lust  notions  enough 
rfGod,  and  of  bis  spiritual  divine  perfections  ;  out  he  indulged  the 
gross  vulgar  or  body  of  the  people,  in  a  sort  of  worship  not  much 
Bolike  to  that  of  the  heathen,  local,  and  tutelar  gods  ;  and  with 
the  gro88  of  tife  people,  the  God  of  Israel  was  a  local  tutelar  God, 
p.  m.  This  he  repeats  on  all  occasions  in  his  book.  He  boldly 
affirms,  without  disguise,  that  the  God  of  Israel  was  an  idol.  That 
*  it  is  very  evident  from  the  whole  story,  that  this  people  had  a  local, 
oracular,  and  tutelar  God,  who  is  called  the  God  of  Israel,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  like  residential  Gods  of  E^pt,  Philistia,  Zidon, 
aoQ  other  nations ;  and  that  this  was  the  God  tor  whom  the  priest- 
hood was  instituted,  and  to  whom  the  sacrifices  were  offered,  pp. 
134,  135.  That  the  God  of  Israel,  who  was  supposed  to  reside  m 
the  sanctuary,  in  the  custody  of  the  high  priest  (as  he  is  pleased  to 
express  it)  was  a  mere  cheat,  and  as  much  an  idol  as  the  tutelar, 
oracular,  and  residential  gods  of  Egypt,  and  other  nations, '  p.  172. 
I  must  own  this  way  of  talking  is  to  me  very  shocking.  An  author 
ought  to  be  sure,  to  demonstration,  that  he  is  in  the  right,  before 
he  ventures  to  bring  such  a  charge  as  this.  For  if  it  should  prove 
to  be  the  true  God,  whom  he  thus  boldly  arraigns  and  vilifies,  it  is 
DO  light  guilt  to  be  found  reproaching  the  living  God.  And  what 
^  the  proof  that  he  brings  to  support  this  charge  f  it  amounts  chiefly 
to  this ;  that  *  God  is  represented  as  residing  with  the  Ark  upon  the 
mercy-seat,  between  the  cherubims,  with  a  luminous  glory  about 
k  bim,  ready  on  all  occasions  to  be  consulted  by  the  people,  and  give 
answers  by  an  audible  voice.  And  that  when  the  Philistines  took 
the  ark,  the  priest,  people,  &c.,  were  under  a  general  consternation ; 
they  gave  up  their  God  for  lost.  The  glory  was  departed  from  Israel : 
the  enemy  had  robbed  them  of  their  Godi. ' 

I  had  sufficiently  obviated  this  in  the  book  which  he  pretends  to 
answer;  and  had  shown,  that  God's  manifesting  himself  among  the 
people  of  IsraeU  by  a  visible  cloud  of  glory,  and  his  giving  answers 
on  some  occasions  by  an  audible  voice,  was  indeed  a  marvellous  in- 
stance of  goodness  and  condescension,  but  cannot  be  proved  to  have 
any  thing  in  it  absurd  or  unworthy  of  God,  or  inconsistent  with  his 
essential  perfections.  Nor  doth  it  follow,  that  therefore  he  is  a  fi- 
nite limited  being,  or  that  his  essence  is  circumscribed,  or  eou&w^ 
to  the  place,  where  it  pleasetb  him  thus  pecuWaAy  lo  m"3kXv\^^%V\J>A 
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presence.  Nor  doth  it  appear  that  the  Jews  ever  anderstood  it  so, 
who  were  everywhere  taught  in  the  law  to  form  the  noblest  coocep- 
tions  of  the  Deity,  as  the  sovereign  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.* 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  when  the  ark  was  taken,  they  b- 
mented  that  the  |z:Iory  was  departed  from  Israel;  for  it  was  their 
peculiar  glory  that  God  had  been  pleased  to  enter  into  a  spedtl 
relation  to  them,  and  had  vouchsafed  them  extraordinary  tokens  of 
his  favour  and  presence :  and  his  suifering  the  ark  of  the  covenaDt 
to  be  taken  by  their  enemies,  which  was  the  symbol  of  his  special 
presence,  and  an  external  token  of  his  covenant  and  particular  re- 
lation to  them,  was  a  great  instance  of  his  displeasnre,  and  must 
therefore  give  much  concern  to  all  good  men  among  them.  But 
they  were  fiar  from  thinking,  that  because  the  ark  was  taken,  there- 
fore the  enemy  had  robbed  them  of  their  God  ;  nor  was  this  what 
they  lamented,  that  Jehovah  their  God  was  taken,  but  that  the  ark 
of  God  was  taken.  Nor  was  any  of  them  ever  so  senseless  as  to 
think,  that  when  the  temple  was  afterwards  destroyed,  their  Crod 
was  burnt  in  his  own  palace  by  the  idolatrous  Babylonians ;  this  is 
our  author's  own  reflection,  p.  184,  for  the  impiety  and  absordi^ 
of  which  he  alone  is  answerable :  but  the  Jews  were  taught  to  enters 
tain  wortliier  and  nobler  notions  of  the  Deity.  In  the  same  passage 
he  seems  to  think  it  a  suflScient  proof,  that  the  God  that  was  wor- 
shipped among  the  Jews  was  not  the  true  God,  but  an  idol,  or  local 
residential  deity,  because  sacrifices  were  ofiered  to  him.  But  this, 
if  it  proved  any  thing,  would  also  prove,  that  the  God  whom  the 
ancient  patriarchs  worshipped,  and  particularly  Abraham,  of  whom 
this  writer  sometimes  affects  to  speak  with  great  veneration,  at  a 
sincere  worshipper  of  the  true  Goa,  was  no  more  than  an  idol,  or 
a  local  tutelar  deity.  Sacrifices  were  used  in  the  divine  worship 
from  the  earliest  ages,  and  probablv  were  of  divine  appointmaiit, 
and  instituted  for  wise  purposes,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown.f  And 
sufficient  care  was  taken,  by  many  express  passages  in  the  sacred 
writings,  to  prevent  the  Jews  from  forming  such  gross  notions,  con- 
cerning sacrifices,  as  this  writer  insinuates.  See  Psalm  1.  9^ — 13^ 
and  many  other  places  to  the  same  purpose. 

But  farther  to  show  that  God  was  regarded  among  the  pec^ia 
of  Israel  as  a  local  tutelar  Deity,  he  produceth  a  passage  fron 
2  Sam.  vii.  concerning  David's  purposing  to  build  a  noose  for  the 
Lord  to  dwell  in,  '  which  the  prophet  Nathan  forbade,  alleging 
that  God  had  hitherto  walked  in  a  tent  and  tabernacle,  &c.  And 
that  though  he  intended  to  have  a  better  and  more  commodious 
house  to  Jwell  in  than  ever  he  had  before,  yet  not  David  himself 
but  his  son  Solomon  was  to  have  the  honour  of  it,*  pp.  63,  64.  But 
certainly,  no  man  that  considers  the  sublime  and  admirable  descrip- 
tions that  David  everywhere  gives  of  the  glory  and  majesty  of  w 
Lord  Jehovah,  as  the  sovereign  Lord  of  the  universe,  and  especially 
the  noble    representations  he  makes    of   the  divine   immensity 

*  See  Divine  Authority,  pp.  41,  4£, 
f  See  Divine  AuthorUy,  pp.  112, 117.— -See  also  Answer  to  ChristianitT.  &c.  toJ.  i. 
pp.  67,  68,69.  ^ 
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and   omnipi-esence  in   the  cxxxixth   psalm,  and   which  he  gave 
to  the  chief  musician   to    be  employed  in   the  public  worship, 
can   possibly  suppose  that  when  he  purposed  to  build  a  house 
for  the  Lord  to  dwell  in,  he  regarded  him  or  designed  that  the 
people  should  regard  him  only  as  a  topical  God,  like  one  of  the 
neathen  deities,  whose  presence  was  to  be  confined  there.     When 
Solomon  made  that  excellent  prayer  at  the  consecration  of  the 
temple,  he  begins  it  with  saying,  ^  I  have  surely  built  thee  a  house 
to  dwell  in,  a  settled  place  for  thee  to  abide  in  for  ever.'     But  that 
he  was  far  from  intending  thereby  to  make  such  a  mean  repre- 
sentation of  the  Deity  as  this  writer  insinuates,  is  evident  from 
those  noble  expressions  uttered  in  the  same  prayer  before  all  the 
people  of  Israel  who  were  convened  on  that  occasion ;  ^  But  will 
Ciod  indeed  dwell  on  the  earth?    Behold,  the  heaven,  and  the 
heaven  of  heavens,  cannot  contain  Thee,  how  much  less  thii^  house 
which  I  have  builded  V  1  Kings  viii.   13,  27.     When  Hezekiah 
addressed   himself  solemnly  to    God  for  protection  against  the 
uiTation  of  Sennacherib,  he  begins  his  prayer  thus, '  O  I^rd  God  of 
Ismel,  which  dwellest  between  the  cherobims  !'     But,  must  it  be 
concluded  from  these  words,  that  therefore  he  regarded  him  only 
as  a  national  local  Deity  ?  The  contrary  is  extremely  evident,  from 
what  he  immediately  adds,  '  Thou  art  the  God»  even  Thou  alone, 
of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth ;  thou  hast  made  heaven  and  earth.' 
And  then  he  goes  on  to  represent  him  as  infinitely  superior  to  all 
the  idol-deities  whom  the  heathens  worshipped,  2  Kings  xix.  16. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  those  expressions,  so  usual  among  the 
Jews,  concerning  the  house  of  God  and  his  dwelling  there^  were 
not  intended  or  understood  by  them  as  signifying,  that  the  Lord 
Jehovah,  whom  they  worshipped,  was  only  a  local  residential  Deity 
like  the  tutelar  gods  of  other  countries ;  or  as  if  his  presence  was 
confined  to  the  temple  or  tabernacle ;  but  that  it  was  his  will  that 
there  they  should  ofier  up  their  solemn  worship  to  him,  and  there 
ke  was  pleased  to  vouchsafe  special  tokens  of  his  gracious  presence. 
The  Syrians,  indeed,  agreeably  to  the  notions  they  conceived  of 
their  own  deities,  supposed  that  the  Hebrew  gods  might  be  gods 
of  the  hills,  but  not  of  the  valleys,  1  Kings  xx.  23,  28.    And  the 
idolatrous  Samaritan  nations,  that  were   brought  in  the  place  of 
Israel,  when  the  ten  tribes  were  carried  away  captive  by  the  king 
of  Assyria,  regarded  tlie  God  whom  the  Israelites  worshipped  as 
the  god  of  the  land  ;  and  Rabshakeh,  in  his  blasphemous  speech, 
supposed  the  God  of  Israel  was  like  the  gods  of  Hamath,  Arpad, 
Septiarvaim,   &c.  which    were   topical   tutelar  deities ;  but    it   is 
manifest  that  the  Jews  themselves  were  far  from  entertaining  such 
tiotums  of  the  Lord  Jehovah,  but  rejected  this  with  horror,  as  the 
highest  blasphemy.  See  2  Kings  xviii.  34,  35,  xix.  16 — 19. 

Yet  this  writer  has  the  confidence  to  say,  that  '  whoever  will 
observe  the  language  and  style  of  the  Hebrew  historians  all  along, 
while  they  are  accommodating  themselves  to  the  gross  notions  and 
superstitions  of  the  common  people,  must  see,  that  they  s^ak  oC 
God  as  a  national^  local,  and  tutelar  Deity  *,    uwdei  yi\\\^\  woVx^^jix 
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the  populace  always  conceived  of  him,  and  worshipped  him.  They 
worshipped  him  therefore  only  in  name,  while  they  had  the  same 
conceptions  of  him  that  the  heathens  had  of  their  national  idols  or 
false  g^ods.  They  could  have  no  just  notions  or  apprehensions  of 
the  infinite  perfections,  universal  presence,  and  providential  govern- 
ment of  God,  as  the  common  father  and  friend  of  mankind,  nor 
could  they  have  borne  any  such  representation  of  their  peculiar  idol 
or  national  god,  but  would  have  stoned  the  prophet  who  should 
have  come  to  them  with  any  such  doctrine,*  p.  64.  I  am  so  used 
to  this  author's  way  of  representing  things,  that  I  am  not  surprised 
at  this,  or  at  any  thing  else  that  he  advances,  though  ever  so  con- 
trary to  truth  and  decency.  There  is  scarce  any  thing  capable  of 
a  clearer  proof  than  that  the  Jews,  though  they  considered  God  as 
having  made  himself  known  to  Israel  in  a  particular  manner,  and 
as  having  entered  into  a  special  relation  to  them,  yet  did  not  regard 
him  as  a  national,  local,  tutelar  deity,  as  the  heathens  regarded 
their  idols,*  but  as  the  Lord  of  the  universe,the  Creator  and  Governor 
of  the  world,  the  God  of  nature,  who  rules  all  things  by  his  pro?i- 
dence,  and  fills  heaven  and  earth  with  his  presence.  It  is  undeniably 
evident  that  this  is  the  idea  under  which  he  is  continually  repre- 
sented throughout  the  whole  Old  Testament;  in  the  law,  in  the 
prophets,  in  the  psalms  and  sacred  historical  writings,  and  in  ail 
their  acts  of  devotion,  as  there  recorded,  whether  offered  up  by 
private  persons,  or  offered  publicly  in  the  name  of  all  the  people. 
Their  language  is  still  entirely  different  from  that  of  other  nations, 
and  from  what  it  would  have  been  if  they  had  had  the  notions  of 
God  which  this  writer  thinks  fit  to  ascribe  to  them.  I  will  not, 
indeed,  answer  for  all  the  common  people  among  the  Jews, 
any  more  than  I  will  for  all  the  common  people  among  the 
Christians,  or  in  our  own  nation,  that  none  of  them  ever  entertained 
gross  and  unworthy  notions  of  the  Deity  ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that 
there  was  great  care  taken  in  their  laws  and  other  w^ritings  to 
prevent  this,  and  inspire  them  with  just  and  noble  sentiments  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  Nor  could  they  possibly  regard  God  as  t 
mere  national  idol  or  local  deity,  whilst  they  adhered  to  their  laws, 
and  were  governed  by  them  ;  and  what  notions  they  might  entertain 
when  they  forsook  their  laws,  and  suffered  themselves  to  be  seduced 
into  the  idolatries  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose  to  inquire. 
Our  author  next  proceeds,  p.  65,  to  say  something  about  the 

*  It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  those  that  believe  topical,  local,  tatelar  deities,  dii 
universally  believe  that  there  were  more  gods  than  one.  One  nation,  one  city  and  coimtrT, 
had  its  local  tutelar  deitv  as  well  as  another.  And  hence  they  had  their  f<»iiii  of 
evocation,  or  persuading  the  tutelar  gods  of  other  countries  to  abandon  the  protectioBi 
of  them.  But  will  any  man  pretend  to  say,  that  it  was  the  notion  and  principle  of  tke 
Jews,  that  there  were  many  gods ;  or  tliat  the  law  or  the  prophets  coantenanoed  than 
in  this  notion  1  When,  on  the  contrary^  it  is  as  clear  as  the  light,  that  this  is  entirely 
contrary  to  the  very  fundamental  constitution  of  the  whole  Jewish  law  and  polity,  is 
which  nothing  is  more  strongly  inculcated  than  the  unity  of  God,  or  that  then  u  so 
other  God  but  one,  even  the  supreme  Lord  of  the  universe,  who  is  alone  to  be  ackooir- 
lodged  and  adored. 
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miracles  of  Moses,  to  show  that  they  were  not  really  done,  but  only 
in  appearance }  and  the  poor  stupid  people  were  made  to  believe, 
they  saw  those  things  done  beiore  their  eyes,  though  all  was 
imposture  and  delusion.  With  regard  to  their  passing  through 
the  Red  Sea,  he  observes,  that  the  people  not  knowing  the  way  out 
of  *  Egypt,  might  think  there  was  no  way  of  going  out  of  it  but 
through  the  sea;'  and  as  they  were  conducted  only  by  night, 
Moses  made  them  believe,  that  the  *  dry  ground  which  they 
marched  over  was  the  bottom  of.  the  sea,  which  God  had  miracu- 
lously cleared  of  all  the  water-rocks  and  c^uick-sands,'  &c.  This, 
it  must  be  owned,  is  very  shrewdly  conjectured.  To  which  it 
should  be  added,  that  Moses,  next  morning,  made  them  believe 
they  saw  the  whole  place  through  which  they  had  passed,  covered 
with  the  waves,  though  there  was  not  one  drop  of  water  in  the 
place ;  and  that  they  saw  the  bodies  of  the  Egyptians,  who,  it 
seems,  had  been  drowned  on  dry  land,  floating  on  the  waters,  and 
their  chariots,  &c.   cast   upon   the   shore.     With   regard   to   the 

Cromulgation  of  the  law  at  Sinai,  he  will  have  it,  that  the  people 
eard  nothing  more  than  the  voice  of  thunder,  which  they  could  not 
articulate,  that  is,  they  heard  no  words  or  articulate  voice  at  all ;  and 
yet  Moses  made  that  whole  vast  multitude  beheve  they  heard  the 
Foice  of  God,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  distinctly  pronouncing 
the  ten  commandments,  when,  they  heard  no  such  thing ;  and 
appeals  to  themselves  concerning  it,  as  a  thing  they  all  knew,  and 
toe  like  of  which  no  other  nation  had  ever  heard  or  seen  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  See  Deut.  iv.  32,  33,  v.  4,  22.  Our  author 
next  tries  his  hand  upon  the  miracle  of  bringing  water  out  of  the 
rock,  by  Moses's  striking  it  with  his  rod.  And  this  he  most 
ingeniously  accounts  for ;  *  this  people  had  never  seen  any  fresh- 
water springs  in  Egypt,  and  therefore  seeing  water  flow  out  of  a 
rock,  must  at  first  appear  as  wonderful  to  them  as  drying  up  the 
sea,'  &c.  The  water,  it  seems,  had  been  there  all  along.  It  had 
come  flowing  from  the  rock,  and  had  passed  by  their  tents ;  but 
the  poor  senseless  creatures  could  not  see  it,  though  they  were,  at 
that  very  time,  ready  to  perish  for  want  of  it.  And  when  he  brought 
them  to  the  rock,  he  made  them  believe  there  was  not  one  drop  of 
water  issuing  out  of  it  till  he  struck  it  with  his  rod,  though  it  was 
all  the  while  gushing  out  in  great  abundance,  a  rapid  spring  before 
their  eyes.  To  attempt  a  serious  answer  to  such  wild  suppositions, 
would  be  to  render  myself  as  ridiculous  as  this  writer;  and  he  must 
suppose  these  nations  to  be  as  senseless  as  he  makes  the  Israelites 
to  be,  if  he  imagines  such  stuff  as  this  can  pass  upon  them.  It 
were  to  be  wished  he  had  gone  through  the  other  miracles,  which 
he  might  easily  have  done  in  the  same  way.  He  might  have  shown, 
that  Moses  made  above  a  million  of  people  believe  that  the  manna 
fell  about  their  tents  constantly  six  days  ui  the  week,  and  that  they 
themselves  gathered  it,  and  fed  upon  it  all  along  for  forty  years 
together,  in  the  barren  desert,  when  there  was  no  such  thing.  But, 
it  seems,  there  is  one  way  of  accounting  for  all  ll\\a»  ^tid  \J\^\.  \%^  J 
the  great  stupidity  of  the  Israelites^  against  wViicVv  Vie  \\i\^\^^  o 
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all  occasions.  But  it  is  not  suflScient  to  suppose  them  very 
ignorant  and  stupid,  except  he  can  prove  them  quite  senseless,  that 
they  could  neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor  feel,  nor  understand.  They 
were,  it  seems,  a  race  of  creatures,  that  happened  some  way  or 
other  to  have  the  human  shape,  but  they  had  nothing  else  belonging 
to  men ;  and  thus  continued  throughout  all  their  generations.  And 
yet  the  wonder  is,  that  this  strange  people,  as  appears  from  all  their 
remaining  monuments,  had  far  juster  notions  of  religion  than  those 
that  passed  for  the  most  polite  and  learned  nations  upon  earth ; 
and  numbers,  even  of  the  common  people  among  them,  except  in 
the  times  when  they  themselves  were  drawn  from  the  obser- 
vation of  their  own  laws  to  a  compliance  with  the  opinions  and 
customs  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  had  far  nobler  notions  of  the 
only  living  and  true  God,  and  of  the  worship  due  to  him,  in 
opposition  to  all  idolatry,  not  only  than  the  common  people  even 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  than  many  of  their  wise  men  and 
philosophers  themselves. 

But  our  author  has  got  one  instance,  which  he  produces  as  a 
'  proof  of  their  more  than  brutish  stupidity ;  and  from  whence  we 
must  conclude  them  more  brutish  than  their  cattle,  and  not  endued 
with  any  common  sense  or  human  faculties,'  pp.  27,  67.    And  that 
is,  their  worshipping  '  the  golden  calf  so   soon   after   the  extra- 
ordinary promulgation  of  the  law.'     I  will  agree,  that  this  was  a 
strange  instance  of  stupidity  and   guilt,  and  so  I  look  upon  all 
idolatry  to  be,  though  it  is  a  folly  the  wisest  nations  have  been 
guilty  of.     But  this  writer  thinks  proper,  by  his  representation  of 
it,  to  make  this  matter  worse  than  it  really  was,  though  it  was  bad 
enough.     He  represents  them  as  ascribing  their  deliverance  to  the 
gods  of  Egypt.     But  this  is  far  from  being  true.     It  was  the  God 
of  Israel,  and  not  the  Egyptian  deities,  they  intended  to  worship 
by  this  symbol.     They  said.  These  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  or  as  it 
might  very  properly  be  rendered,  this  is  thy  God,  O  Israel,  (for  it 
is  well  known  that  the  word  Elohiro,  there  made  use  of,  though 
plural  in  construction,  is  often  singular  in  its  signification,  see  Gen. 
XX.  12,  XXXV.  7,  and  is  so  used  •in  the  present  case,  Nehem.  ix.  18,) 
which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.     And   this  is  the 
character  under  which  God  had  described  nimself  when  be  gave 
the  ten  commandments.     And  accordingly  we  find  Aaron^  when  he 
proclaimed  a  feast  on  that  occasion,  proclaimed  a  feast  to  the  Lord, 
to  Jehovah,  Exod.  xxxii.  5 ;  from  whence  it  appears,  that  it  was 
God  Jehovah  they  intended  to  worship,  though  they  took  a  wrong 
way  of  doing  it.  Moses  had  been  absent  from  them  above  a  month. 
They  could  not  tell  what  was  become  of  him,  and  probably  thought 
he  was  consumed  by  the  fire,  or  taken  up  into  heaven,  and  would 
not  return  to  them  any  more.     They  were  weary  of  continuing  an? 
longer  in  that  station  at  Sinai,  and  wanted  to  be  going  forward, 
but  they  had  a  mind  to  have  a  visible  symbol  of  the  divine  presence 
with  them,  a  visible  representation  of  the  Deity.    And  people,  even 
those   that  have   passed    for  learned   and    wise,   have  been  very 
igenious  in  all  ages,  in  finding  out  plausible  colours  and  pretences 
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to  justify  this.  If  it  be  urged,  that  this  had  been  so  expressly 
forbiddeu,  just  before  in  the  second  commandment^  delivered  witn 
the  most  awful  solemnity,  that  it  can  scarce  be  conceived  that  they 
should  be  guilty  of  it ;  or,  if  so,  they  must  have  been  stupid  beyond 
the  common  race  of  human  nature :  I  answer,  that  without  sup- 
posing them  uncommonly  stupid,  they  might  be  ready  to  argue, 
that  when  they  were  K>rbidaen  to  worship  any  ima^e,  or  the 
likeness  of  any  thing,  &c.  this  related  only  to  their  worshipping  the 
false  gods  and  idols  of  other  countries,  but  that  there  was  no  hurt 
in  worshipping  the  true  God  by  an  image  or  symbolical  represen- 
tation. This  IS  the  explication  that  has  been  actually  given  of  the 
design  of  the  second  commandment  by  some  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  those  persons  of  learning  and  sagacity  too*  And  what 
reason  can  be  given  why  the  Israelites  might  not  understand  it  so, 
and  think  it  a  sufficient  justification  or  excuse,  that  it  was  not  the 
worshipping  a  false  god  they  intended,  but  the  worshipping  the 
true  God  under  that  symbol  ?  And,  at  that  rate,  it  was  not  owing 
to  an  excess  of  stupidity,  but  to  their  subtlely  explaining  away  the 
true  design  of  this  commandment  in  favour  of  their  own  prejudices^ 
and  according  to  a  way  of  thinking  that  then  generally  prevailed. 
And  as  to  the  particular  symbol  they  chose,  that  of  an  ox,  several 
symbohcal  reasons  might  be  given  for  it,  according  to  the  wisdom 
that  then  obtained.  Sut  there  is  no  proof  that  the  Egyptian  Apis 
or  Serapis  were  so  ancient ;  and  the  rites  the  Israelites  made  use 
of  on  this  occasion,  viz.  the  sacrificing  of  oxen,  was  no  way 
agreeable  to  the  rites  made  use  of  by  the  Egyptians  in  honour  of 
that  idol.* 

Our  author,  after  having  made  this  extraordinary  attempt  to 
account  for  the  miracles  of  Moses,  next  proceeds  to  blame  me  '  for 
supposing  a  thing  that  cannot  be  proved  ;  and  that  is,  that  this 
account  was  written  by  Moses  himself,  and  was  as  firmly  believed 
then  as  it  was  in  after  ages,'  p.  68.  I  observed,  in  my  former 
book,  that  we  have  as  fuU  a  proof  of  this  as  can  reasonably  be 
desired,  or  as  we  can  have,  tnat  any  book  was  written  by  any 
author  under  whose  name  it  goes.  For  we  have  the  constant 
testimony  of  the  whole  nation  to  whom  these  laws  were  given,  and 
who  regarded  them  with  great  veneration,  as  the  rule  of  their 
polity.  And  all  other  nations  that  had  occasion  to  mention  them, 
still  ascribed  these  writings  to  Moses.  None,  either  among  friends 
or  enemies,  among  those  who  lived  nearest  those  times,  ever  pre- 
tended to  deny  it.  There  is  a  constant  reference  to  these  books  as 
written  by  Moses,  in  all  the  succeeding  records  and  monuments  of 
their  nation  ;  and  finally,  which  ought  to  have  a  mighty  influence 
upon  us  Christians,  they  are  all  along  ascribed  to  Moses  in  the 
New  Testament  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles.  Nor  was  this 
ever  pretended  to  be  contested,  but  by  a  few  in  these  later  times, 
who  come  too  late,  and  whose  objections  are  too  weak  and  trifling, 
to  disturb  an  uninterrupted  possession  of  so  many  ages. 

*  See  Dr.  TeDnisoo,  on  Idolatry,  chap.  vi.  part  3,  4. 
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But  he  urges, '  that  it  does  not  appear  thatM oses  wrote  any  thing 
himself  but  the  original  book  of  the  law,  which  was  to  be  kept  with 
the  ark,  and  never  to  be  read  by  any  but  the  priest  who  was  to 
officiate/  p.  69.  Here  then  we  have  this  writer's  own  concession, 
that  Moses  himself  wrote  the  original  book  of  the  law,  which  was 
deposited  in  the  side  of  the  ark.  And  this  certainly  was  a  very 
wise  provision,  by  virtue  of  which  there  was  always  an  authentic 
original  kept  safe  in  the  most  sacred  place,  to  which  recourse  might 
be  had,  and  by  which  all  other  copies  of  the  law  might  be  adjusted 
and  corrected.  But  it  certainly  never  was  the  design  of  Moses, 
as  this  writer  seems  here  to  insinuate,  that  there  should  be  no  copy 
taken  of  the  law  at  all  besides  the  original  one,  and  that  it  was  to 
be  kept  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  priest.      It  was  expressly  ap- 

fointed  by  Moses,  that  the  king  should  write  a  copy  with  his  own 
and,  which,  for  the  greater  correctness,  was  to  be  taken  from  the 
authentic  original ;  and  he  was  '  to  read  therein  all  the  days  of  his 
life,'  Deut.  xviii.  l8,  19.  And  it  is  certain  that  Moses  urged  it  in 
the  strongest  manner  upon  all  the  people  as  their  indispensable 
duty,  to  meditate  on  the  law  themselves,  and  to  teach  it  diligently 
to  their  children,  and  to  make  it  the  daily  subject  of  their  thoughts 
and  conversation,  Deut.-  iv.  9 — 6,  vi,  9,  xi.  19,  which  evidently 
supposed  that  the  law  was  not  to  be  confined  in  the  hands  of  the 
priests  and  governors,  but  that  all  the  people  were  to  be  acquainted 
with  it.  One  design  of  instituting  the  Sabbath,  was  to  give  the 
people  leisure  for  this.  And  one  whole  tribe,  that  of  Levi,  was  set 
apart  to  assist  the  people  in  the  knowledge  of  that  law,  and  was 
for  that  purpose  dispersed  through  all  their  tribes,  Lev.  x.  2.  Deut 
xxxiii.  10.  It  was  looked  upon  as  the  proper  character  of  a  good 
man,  who  was  entitled  to  the  divine  blessing,  that '  his  delight  was 
in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  in  that  law  did  he  meditate  day  and 
night,'  Ps.  i.  1,  2.  With  regard  to  Moses  himself,  we  are  expressly 
told  that  ^  he  wrote  this  law,  and  delivered  it  unto  the  priests,  the 
sons  of  Levi,  which  bear  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  and 
unto  all  the  elders  of  Israel,'  Deut.  xxxi.  9.  From  which  words 
the  Jews  very  reasonably  conclude,  that  as  he  delivered  an  original 
copy,  written  with  his  own  hand,  to  the  priests,  to  be  deposited  in 
the  sides  of  the  ark,  of  which  we  have  an  account,  ver*  24,  25,  so 
he  at  the  same  time  delivered  written  copies  of  the  law  to  the  elders 
of  the  several  tribes,  to  be  by  them  carefully  preserved. 

If  the  question  be  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the  book  of  the 
law  which  Moses  wrote  and  delivered,  I  think  it  may  be  reasonably 
concluded,  that  if  he  gave  them  the  law  at  all,  he  gave  them  the 
whole  of  that  law,  since  they  were  strictly  enjoined  to  observe  all 
things  that  were  there  prescribed,  and  neither  to  add  to  it,  nor 
diminish  from  it.  And  consequently,  the  law  he  gave  them  in 
writing  to  be  preserved,  could  not  be  merely  the  book  of  Deutero- 
nomy, as  some  have  imagined  ;  because,  though  this  contains  t 
recapitulation  of  the  principal  laws  and  extraordinary  miraculous 
facts,  for  the  truth  of  which  he  appeals  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
Deople  who  had  been  eye  and  ear-witnesses,  yet  there  are  several 
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laws  and  directions  which  they  were  carefully  to  observe,  which  yet 
are  not  to  be  found  there,  but  in  the  book  of  Leviticus  and' of 
Numbers. 

And  if  Moses  himself  committed  his  laws  to  writing:,  he  also 
wrote  an  account  of  the  extraordinary  facts  whereby  those  laws 
were  attested,  since  this  was  as  necessary  as  the  other ;  and  indeed 
the  law  of  Moses  is  a  perpetual  intermixture  of  laws  and  facts. 
They  are  so  interwoven,  that  in  the  one  there  is  a  perpetual  refer- 
ence to  the  other ;  and  they  cannot  be  separated.  Those  facts 
contained  the  proofs  of  the  divine  original  of  the  law ;  many  of  the 
laws  themselves  were  designed  and  intended  on  purpose  to  keep  up 
the  remembrance  of  those  facts ;  and  Moses  himself  frequently  in- 
culcates it  upon  the  people  to  consider  those  facts  and  to  teach  them 
to  their  children.  And  accordingly  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  and 
facts  went  still  together,  and  was  alike  preserved  among  that  people 
throughout  their  venerations,  Psalm  Ixxviii.  5,  6,  7,  and  constantly 
referred  to  in  all  their  monuments  as  things  universally  known  and 
acknowledged  among  them.  We  are  expressly  told,  Numb,  xxxiii. 
1,2,*  that  Moses,  by  the  command  of  God,  wrote  down  the  jour- 
neyings  of  the  children  of  Israel,  which  went  forth  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  under  the  hand  of  Moses  and  Aaron/  And  if  he  was 
ordered  to  write  an  account  of  their  journeyings  out  of  Egypt,  and 
in  the  wilderness,  much  more  of  the  wonderful  things  that  befel 
them,  that  the  remembrance  of  those  things  might  be  preserved 
throughout  all  their  generations.  And  as  the  law  was  that  for  the 
illustration  and  confirmation  of  which  all  the  rest  was  written,  the 
whole  might  well  be  called  *  the  book  of  the  law.'  So  we  find  the 
apostle  Paul,  citing  a  passage  out  of  Genesis,  calls  it  '  the  law,' 
Gal.  iv.  21,  22.  And  reference  is  made  to  some  things  as  written 
in  the  law,  that  are  only  to  be  found  written  in  the  books  of  Exodus 
and  Numbers.* 

Our  author  has  little  to  ofier,  that  has  any  appearance  of  reason 
or  argument,  to  prove  that  Moses  was  not  the  author  of  the  books 
under  his  name.  He  first  amuses  the  reader  with  some  general 
talk  about  the '  alterations  and  additions  that  the  biblical  books 
have  undergone.'  He  observes,  that '  the  book  of  Nehemiah  brings 
down  the  genealogy  of  the  high  priests  to  the  time  of  Jaddua,  who, 
according  to  Josephus,  was  contemporary  with  Alexander  the 
Great'  But  supposing  Josephus  to  have  been  mistaken,  and  that 
Jaddua  was  not. contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great,  then  our 
author's  reflection  falls.  Now  this  is  what  Sir  Isaac  Newton  sup- 
poses to  be  the  case.  The  chronology  of  Josephus,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  times  of  the  Persian  empire,  is  known  to  be  very 
confused.  He  confounds  Darius  Nothus,  in  whose  reign  Jaddua 
lived,  with  the  last  Darius  that  was  overcome  by  Alexander,  and 
this  led  him  to  make  Jaddua  contemporary  with  Alexander  the 
Great,  or  to  call  the  high-priest  that  then  lived  Jaddua.f     But  even 

*     See  Chron.  xri.  40/  and  2  Cbron.  xzxi.  3,  compared  with  Exodus  xxix.  28. 
Numbers  xxviii.  xxix. 

t    See  Chronology  of  Ancient  Kisgdoms  amended,  chap.  ri. 
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fdlowing  our  author*8  own  suppositioiiy  all  that  would  follow  from  it 
would  be  only  this,  that  in  tne  list  of  the  high-priests,  Nehem.  xii. 
10,  &c.  the  name  of  a  high  priest  or  two  was  afterwards  inserted  by 
other  persons,  probably  the  men  of  the  great  synago^e»  who  revised 
the  sacred  books,*  to  make  the  catalogue  of  the  high-priesls  com- 
plete, and  bring  it  down  to  their  own  times*  But  this  doth  not 
touch  the  authority  of  that  book,  nor  prove  that  Nehemiah  was  not 
the  author  of  it,  which  it  appears,  from  the  whole  strain  of  it,  he 
manifestly  was.  He  next  observes,  that  'the  books  of  Daniel  and 
Esther  were  written  pretty  long  after  the  captivity,  and  pretty  low 
down  in  the  Persian  empire.'  This  is  not  true  of  the  book  of 
Daniel,  which  was  written  by  Daniel  himself,  in  the  very  beginniag 
of  that  empire.  The  book  of  £sther  was  indeed  written  afterwards, 
and  no  wonder,  since  it  contains  an  historical  narration  of  what 
happened  lower  down  in  the  Persian  empire.  He  fairther  assora 
us,  that '  there  are  several  passages,  and  whole  chapters  in  Isaiah, 
that  must  h^ve  been  written  after  the  Babylonish  captivity  ;'  that  is, 
many  years  after  Isaiah  was  dead.  And  this  he  asserted  with  as 
mucn  confidence  as  if  he  could  really  prove  it  The  reason  he  gives 
is  pleasant  enough.  *  They  relate  to  the  state  and  circumstances  of 
the  people  at  that  time ;'  that  is,  because  they  prophesy  of  whit 
was  to  happen  to  the  people  at  and  after  the  time  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  therefore  they  were  written  after  that  time.  All  that  etn 
be  gathered  from  this  is,  that  in  our  author's  opinion,  all  prophecies 
are  written  after  the  event;  but  this  will  hardly  pass  with  otfaen 
for  an  argument.  He  next  very  pertinently  observes,  that  'the 
book  of  Psalms  is  a  collection  of  poeras  and  songs,  composed  bj 
several  hands,  at  great  distances  of  time  ;*  and  that  one  of  them, 
viz.  xcth  Psalm,  was  composed  by  Moses.  And  what  this  is 
brought  to  prove  is  hard  to  say.  *The  second  book  of  Samuel 
brings  down  the  histoiy  above  forty  years  after  the  death  of  thii 
prophet,  and  the  last  ten  chapters  of  the  first  book  relate  to  things 
that  were  done  after  the  deatn  of  Samuel.'  And  what  follows  frcMH 
thence?  That  Samuel  did  not  write  the  last  ten  chapters  of  the 
first  book,  nor  any  part  of  the  second.  And  who  supposes  that  he 
did  ?  According  to  the  Jews,  he  wrote  the  former  part  of  the  first 
book ;  and  the  remainder  of  that  book,  and  all  the  second  book, 
were  written  by  Gad  and  Nathan,  the  prophets ;  which  they  gather 
from  what  is  said,  1  Chron.  xxix.  29.  And  the  whole,  when  com* 
piled  together,  mi^ht  be  called  by  the  name  of  Samuel,  because  he 
was  the  most  emment  peraon  of  the  three,  and  his  acts  were  re- 
corded in  the  first  place. 

All  this  is  nothing  to  Moses;  but  at  last  he  comes  to  produce  a 
proof,  that  the  books  of  Moses  were  not  written  by  him  ;  and  the 
proof  relates  only  to  a  passage  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  chap,  xxxvi. 
*  where  we  have  an  exact  list  of  all  the  kings  and  dukes  of  Edom, 
before  there  was  any  king  in  Israel,  which  therefore  was  wrote  when 
there  was  a  kin^  in  Israel,  and  consequently  could  not  have  been 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Samuel  and  Saul,'  p.  69* 

*  Concerning  this,  see  Prid.  Connect,  part  1.  at  the  end  of  book  Vlll. 
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}ut  if  it  should  be  granted^  that  to  the  account  Moses  had  given 
Esau  and  his  posterity  was  afterwards  added  by  some  other 
son,  perhaps  by  Samuel,  a  Hst  of  the  kings  of  Eldom,  down  to 

time,  to  make  the  account  complete,  it  would  not  follow  that 
refore  Moses  did  not  write  those  books,  or  that  there  is  any  cor- 
lion  or  alteration  made  in  the  laws  or  facta.  This  insertion  has 
hing  to  do,  either  with  the  laws  as  delivered  by  Moses,  or  with 

accounts  of  the  facts  whereby  those  laws  were  attested,  both 
ch  were  written  by  Moses,  and  kept  with  the  utmost  veneration. 
r  would  any  succeeding  writer  pretend  to  corrupt  or  change 
m  ;  or  if  they  had  attempted  it,  must  soon  have  been  detected. 
1  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  that  there  are  no  corruptions  or  alter- 
»ns  made,  in  those  instances  in  which  it  might  be  expected  that 
y  would  have  altered  the  original  records,  if  they  durst  have 
rupted  them  at  all.*  But  after  all,  it  doth  not  appear  that  the 
sage  the  author  refers  to  was  inserted  after  the  time  of  Moses, 

can  any  sufficient  argument  be  brought  to  prove,  that  it  was 

written  by  Moses  himself.  It  is  indeed  observed  in  that  pas- 
e»  that  the  kings  there  mentioned  '  reigned  in  the  land  of  Edom, 
>re  there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel,'  Gen. 
:vi.  31.  From  whence  our  author  concludes,  that  ^  it  must  have 
u  written  when  there  was  a  king  in  Israel ;'  but  this  doth  not 
essarily  follow :  these  expressions  may  be  designed  barely  to 
lify,  that  the  posterity  of  Esau  had  had  so  many  kings  as  are 
re  mentioned  before  the  time  in  which  Moses  wrote ;  whereas 
lel  had  had  no  king  hitherto ;  though  he  knew  they  would  have 
gs   in  after-times,  as  is  plain  from  what  he  saith,  Deut.  xvii. 

19. 

)ut  if  it  should  be  granted,  that  these  words  suppose  that  at  the 
e  of  writing  this,  there  was  a  king  over  the  children  of  Israel,  it 
Id  not  be  concluded  from  thence  that  Moses  did  not  write  it; 
he  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  ^  king  in  Jeshurun,'  or  Israel, 
he  blessing  which  he  himself  pronounced  upon  the  tribes,  Deut. 
iii.  5.  And  that  he  was  really  so,  and  had  a  regal  power,  the 
lied  Selden  proves  at  lar^e,  De  Synedr.  lib.  ii.  cap.  I,  2.  And 
this  view,  the  design  of  these  expressions  would  only  be  to  sig- 
',  that  there  were  so  many  kings  in  Edom  before  Moses  ruled 

Israelites,  who  had  never  been  governed  by  a  single  person  be-^ 
I.  If  it  be  urged,  that  there  is  not  space  enough  for  so  many 
gs  in  Edom  before  Moses'  time,  I  answer,  that  fiom  Esau's 
Tiage  to  Moses'  death,  there  were  no  less  than  345  years.  And 
3  there  is  room  enough,  both  for  the  first  race  of  dukes  of  the 
dren  of  Esau,  mention^  ver.  16 — 19,  and  who  were  all  contem- 
iry,  and  may  well  be  reckoned  within  the  first  hundred  years 
r  Esau's  marriage,  and  after  them  for  the  eight  kings,  mentioned 

31 — 39.  For  the  reigns  of  kings,  according  to  Sir  Isaac 
vton's  computation,  may  be  reckoned  at  a  medium,  one  with 
ther,  at  eighteen  or  twenty  years  apiece  ;'^  but  let  us  reckon  the 

See  Answer  to  ChristiaDit^,  &c.  vol  ii.  pp.  139,  140. 
See  hit  Chronology  of  tncient  Kingdoms  ■mended,  ohep.  i. 
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kings  of  Edom  at  twenty-two  years  and  a  half,  one  with  another, 
they  will  be  comprehended  within  180  years;  and  at  that  rate  there 
will  be  about  sixty-five  years  still  remaining  between  the  last  of  the 
kings  there  mentioned  and  the  death  of  Moses;  which  is  space 
enough  for  the  dukes  that  are  mentioned  after  the  kings,  ver.  40, 
and  who  probably  were  all  contemporary.  And  the  Edomites,  who 
seem  to  have  been  under  the  government  of  dukes  when  Israel  went 
out  of  Egypt,  Exod.  xv.  15,  returned  under  the  government  of  kings 
a  little  t^tbre  the  death  of  Moses  ;  for  we  find  there  was  a  king  of 
Edom  at  the  time  when  Israel  demanded  a  passage  through  their 
land,  which  was  the  last  year  of  Moses'  life.  There  is  nothing  in 
all  this  but  what  is  very  consistent ;  and  so  this  mighty  argument  i 
of  our  author's,  to  prove  that  Moses  was  not  the  author  of  the  / 
Pentateuch,  falls  to  the  ground. 

He  next  inveighs,  pp.  70,  71,  against  the  miracles  of  Moses,  as 
he  had  done  several  times  before,  because  of  the  destructioo 
brought  on  the  Egyptians  and  Canaanites:  but  this  hath  bees 
already  considered  and  obviated  above.  And  after  pronouncing 
these  accounts  of  things  to  be  the  '  most  incredible  fiction  and  fo^ 
gery  that  ever  was  invented  ;'  and  that  it  is  '  contrary  to  all  reasoo 
and  common  sense'  to  look  upon  those  historians  as  having  bees 
divinely  inspired,  he  declares,  that  for  his  part,  he  ^  is  sure  that  thii 
miraculously  stupid  people  were  always  inspired  and  possessed  with 
the  spirit  of  the  devil.  And  it  is  both  a  matter  of  grief  and  wonder, 
that  they  should  be  able  thus  to  transfuse  their  spirit  and  faith  into 
Christians,'  p.  72,  that  is,  that  both  the  Jews,  all  along,  in  all 
their  generations,  and  all  Christians  that  have  believed  that  those 
accounts  are  true,  and  that  the  sacred  Hebrew  writers  were  di- 
vinely inspired  (and  it  is  certain,  that  our  Saviouc,  and  his 
apostles,  and  the  body  of  Christians,  have  considered  them  in  this 
view),  hav^  been  '  inspired  and  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  the 
devil.'  This  may  give  us  a  true  specimen  of  the  temper  of  this 
writer.  Many  will  be  apt  to  think,  that  in  describing  the  spirit 
of  the  Jews,  he  has  plainly  discovered  his  own :  and  that  he  has 
drawn  his  own  character  in  stronger  terms,  than  any  of  his  adver-  j 
saries  would  have  done  it  for  him. 

He  farther  objects  against  Moses,  as  guilty  of  imposture,  'in 
trumping  up  the  Abrahamic  covenant  to  tne  people  of  Israel,  or 
'  pretending  to  any  right  or  claim  from  thence  ;'  as  if  it  was  in  ac- 
complishment of  the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  that  they  were  to 
be  delivered  out  of  Egypt,  and  brought  to  Canaan.  He  urges, 
that  ^  this  must  have  been  without  the  least  ground  or  foundation;' 
because  the  covenant  God  made  with  Abraham,  concerning  his  pos- 
terity possessing  the  land  of  Canaan  within  400  years  was  condi- 
tional :  and  the  terms  of  that  covenant  had  never  been  complied 
with,  and  all  right  and  claim  from  it  had  been  forfeited  loog 
before  the  days  of  Moses :  which  he  proves,  because  *  they  had  nm 
into  all  the  idolatry  and  superstition  of  Egypt,'  &c.  p.  72.  But 
it  doth  not  appear,  that  their  possessing  the  land  of  Canaan  was 
suspended  on  the  condition  of  their  persisting  without  any  int^ 
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ruption  in  the  pure  profession  and  practice  of  the  true  religion  ;  bo 
that  any  failure  in  their  obedience  was  an  entire  forfeiture  of  their 
right  and  interest  in  that  covenant ;  and  that  even  though  they 
should  afterwards  repent  and  return,  they  were  to  have  no  benefit 
by  it.  Besides  the  passage  the  author  refers  to,  Gen.  xv.  13 — 16, 
contains  not  merely  a  conditional  promise,  but  a  plain  and  abso- 
lute prediction  of  what  should  certainly  come  to  pass.  It  is  there 
expressly  declared  and  foretold  to  Abraham,  that  his  seed  should 
be  strangers  in  a  land  that  was  not  theirs,  and  should  serve  ano- 
ther nation,  and  be  in  an  afHicted  state ;  and  that  at  the  end  of 
400  years,  they  should  come  out  with  great  substance,  and  come 
to  the  land  of  Canaan.  Moses  might  therefore  justly  put  the 
Israelites  in  mind  of  the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  since  the 
time  prefixed  for  the  accomplishment  of  it  was  now  come.  It  was 
indeed  proper,  in  order  to  their  having  the  benefit  of  it,  that  they 
should  solemnly  engage  to  take  ^  the  Lord  for  their  God/  and  walk 
in  obedience  to  his  laws.  And  this  they  did  engage  to  do;  and 
upon  their  frequent  rebellions  and  revoltmgs  that  generation  fell  in 
the  wilderness ;  and  their  children,  who  were  not  mvolved  in  their 
corruptions  and  idolatries,  had  the  benefit  of  it. 

But  he  farther  urges,  p.  73,  that  the  ^  plan  which  Moses  laid,  or 
the  method  which  he  had  concerted,  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
country,  was  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  nature  and  condi- 
tions of  the  Abrahamic  covenant.'  How  is  this  proved  ?  It  should 
have  been  by  converting  the  Canaanites,  and  not  in  a  way  of 
bloodshed  and  violence.  But  all  that  was  promised  in  the  cove- 
nant  made  with  Abraham,  was,  that  his  seed  should  have  the  land 
of  Canaan  for  a  possession.  '  The  particular  manner,  in  which  they 
irere  to  be  put  in  possession  of  it,  is  not  told.  But  the  reason  of 
their  not  being  to  possess  that  land,  till  after  400  years,  is  declared 
to  be  this,  that  the  iniquities  of  the  Amorites  were  not  yet  full^ 
Gen.  XV.  16.  This  plainly  implies,  that  when  their  wickedness 
should  be  arrived  to  the  greatest  height,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
should  that  promise  of  putting  the  Israelites  in  possession  of  that 
land  be  accomplished.  And,  consequently,  it  is  plainly  intimated, 
that  it  was  to  be  done  by  dispossessing  the  Canaanites  in  a  way  of 
exemplary  vengeance  upon  them  for  their  crimes ;  which  this  wri- 
ter, who  presumes  to  direct  divine  providence,  in  the  way  of  deal- 
ing with  guilty  nations,  calls  *  unnatural  cruelty,  violence  and  out- 
rages.' But,  it  seems,  'Abraham  might  easily  have  possessed  him- 
self of  the  country  by  force  of  arms,  if  he  had  thought  this  a  just 
and  proper  method ;  and  so  might  Joseph  have  done  after  him, 
when  he  was  prime  minister  in  Egypt,'  pp.  73,  74.  But  since 
Abraham  was  assured,  that  his  seed  should  be  strangers  and  af- 
flicted in  a  foreign  land,  and  not  possess  the  land  of  Canaan  till 
after  400  years,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  he  was  willing  to  wait 
the  appointed  time;  and  to  have  attempted  it  before,  would 
have  Deen  no  way  suitable  to  Abraham's  character,  or  to  the 
faith  for  which  he  was  so  renowned.  And  the  same  ma^  U^ 
said  with  regard  to  Joseph,  who  made   no  doubt  o^  \)\^  ^e^cAtv- 
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plishment  of  that  promise,  as  appears  firom  Gten*  1*  24, 25^  but 
knew  that  the  time  for  it  was  not  jet  ccnne. 

Our  author,  after  some  farther  mvectives  against  Moses  and  the 
Israelites,  for  invading  the  Canaanites,  and  for  plundering  and  de- 
stroying the  Midianites,  who  were  punished  in  an  exempmry  man- 
ner by  the  divine  command,  for  enticing  the  Israelites  to  idolatry 
and  vice ;'  would  fain  offer  something  for  vindicating  his  little  sneer 
concerning  Judah's  not  being  able  to  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of 
the  valleys  who  had  chariots  of  iron,  '  because  the  Lord  never  en- 
abled the  Israelites  as  infantry  to  stand  before  the  Canaanites' 
horse/  He  represents  the  answer  I  had  given  to  this  in  his  own 
way ;  but  as  he  is  pleased  wisely  to  pass  over  the  express  proofs  I 
had  brought,  to  show  the  falsehood  of  the  reason  he  had  assigned,* 
I  need  not  take  any  further  notice  of  it. 

He  had,  in  his  former  book,  insinuated,  as  if  the  promise  made 
to  Abraham,  concerning  the  Israelites  coming  to  Canaan  in  400 
years,  was  not  accomplished,  because  they  were  not  immediately 
at  their  first  entrance  into  the  land  of  Canaan  put  in  possession  ot 
the  whole  country  at  its  full  extent.  To  whicn  it  was  ansvrered, 
that  it  is  nowhere  absolutely  promised,  that  they  should  be  imme- 
diately put  into  possession  of  the  whole  land  at  once.  The  time 
of  400  years  was  fixed  for  their  coming  again  to  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, Gen.  XV.  16,  but  no  time  is  fixed  for  their  being  pnt  into 
entire  possession  of  the  whole  country.  And  I  observed,  that  it  is 
most  expressly  again  and  again  declared  and  foretold,  that  God 
would  not  drive  out  the  Canaanites  from  before  them  '  all  at  once/ 
but '  by  little  and  little.'  To  which  this  author  answers,  that '  God 
had  never  declared  this,  till  Moses  himself  had  found,  and  was 
convinced  by  experience,  that  they  could  not  be  driven  out  alto- 
gether, and  that  the  Israelites  had  not  strength  enough,'  pp.  75,  76. 
But  it  happens  unluckily  for  him,  that  this  was  declared  soon  after 
the  Israelites  came  to  Sinai,  a  considerable  time  before  the  spies 
were  sent  to  explore  the  land,  and  before  it  could  be  pretended  that 
the  Israelites  had  any  experience  of  the  strength  of  the  Canaanites, 
see  Exod.  xxiii.  29—31.  But,  however,  *he  is  sure,  that  the  rea- 
son which  the  historian  gives  for  this,  could  not  be  God's  reason, 
that  he  would  not  drive  them  out  altogether,  lest  the  land  should 
become  desolate,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  should  multiply  against 
tliem.'  He  thinks  the  people  must  have  amounted  to  '  between 
three  and  four  millions  of  men,  women  and  children ;  and  it  is  won- 
derful, that  they  should  not  be  sufficient  to  stock  and  inhabit  a 
country,  not  a  fourth  part  so  big  as  England,  as  this  country  was 
not  in  its  full  extent^  had  they  conquered  it  all.  And  yet  a  land 
thus  stocked  with  inhabitants  must  have  been  more  populous  than 
England,  Holland,  or  any  other  part  of  Europe,  at  this  day,  p.  75. 
But  it  happens,  that  in  this  passage,  where  those  words  are  to  be 
found  which  the  author  here  refers  to,  the  land  assigned  to  the  Is- 
raelites, and  which  was  to  be  delivered  into  their  hands,  was  of  a 

♦  See  Divine  Authority,  pp.  46,  47. 
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Tastly  larger  extent  than  all  England  ;  for  it  is  represented  as 
reaching  *  from  the  Red  Sea  e?en  unto  the  sea  of  the  Philistines, 
and  from  the  desert  unto  the  river,  viz.  Euphrates ;  all  this  was 
comprehended  in  the  grant,*  though  not  fully  possessed  till  the 
time  of  David  and  Solomon.  And  with  regard  to  the  land  of  Canaan, 
properly  so  called^  it  must  be  considered  that  it  was  a  hilly  coun- 
try ;  and  such  a  country  has  much  more  room  in  it  than  a  plain 
country  of  the  same  extent.  And,  in  fact,  we  find  that  great  num- 
bers of  the  Canaanites  continued  to  inhabit  many  paicts  of  the  land 
for  a  considerable  time  after  the  first  entrance  of  tne  Israelites  into 
it.  And  since  they  and  the  Canaanites  together  did  no  more  than 
fill  the  land,  if  the  Canaanites  had  been  utterly  detroyed  at  once, 
some  parts  of  it  might  have  been  left  desolate,  and  the  beasts 
might  have  been  multiplied  upon  them  ;  especially  considering 
that  this  land  was  surrounded  with  great  deserts  and  wildernesses, 
as  well  as  fiiU  of  hills  and  mountains.  And,  accordingly,  long 
after  this,  when  the  people  of  Israel  were  much  more  in  number 
than  they  were  at  their  first  entrance  into  the  land  of  Canaan* 
that  country  was  firequently  infested  with  wild  beasts,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  several  instances. 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  testimonj  giTen  bj  SU  Paul  to  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament  vindicated  agfiost  the  author's  exceptions.  The  apostle  recom* 
mended  those  sacred  writings  as  of  divine  authoritj  to  the  churches  which  he 
founded  among  the  Gentiles.  He  regarded  the  law  of  Moses  as  having  been  origi- 
nallj  of  divino  institution,  though  he  knew  by  revelation  it  was  no  longer  to  be  in 
force  under  the  gospel.  Objections  against  this  obviated.  The  typical  reference  of 
that  law  vindicated.  His  attempt  to  prove  that  St.  Paul  was  not  the  author  of  the 
Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews,  considered. 

The  author,  in  his  former  book,  had  undertaken  to  show,  that 
the  law  of  '  Moses  was  not  originally  a  divine  institution  or  reve- 
lation from  God,  to  be  afterwards  abolished  and  set  aside  by  ano- 
ther revelation,  but  was  a  mere  piece  of  carnal  worldly  policy.' 
And  what  was  more  extraordinary,  he  declared,  that  if  he  *  could 
not  make  it  appear  that  St.  Paul  was  on  his  side,  he  would  give 
up  the  argument/  In  opposition  to  this  I  showed,  by  the  most 
express  testimonies,  that  the  apostle  Paul  did  look  upon  the 
law  of  Moses  to  have  been  originally  a  divine  institution  or  reve- 
lation from  God.     One  passage  I  produced  to  that  purpose  was 

•  See  Deul.  xi.  5W,  23,  24.    Jos.  i.  3,  4,  3. 
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that  remarkable  one  to  Timothy,  where  he  commends  him,  for 
that  from  '  a  child  he  had  known  the  Holy  Scriptures/  and  de- 
clareSy  that  they  were  '  able  to  make  him  wise  nnto  salYation.' 
And  then  adds  that  all  Scripture  (or  the  whole  Scripture)  'is 
;iven  by  inspiration  of  God/  &c.  I  observed,  that  by  the  Holy 
Icriptures  he  incontestably  refers  to  the  writings  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, viz.  those  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets.  Now  what  does 
our  author  say  to  this  ?  Can  he  deny  that  the  Scriptures  there 
referred  to  are  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets  ?  He  can- 
not deny  this.  But  he  would  have  it,  that  by  all  Scripture  the 
apostle  only  means  the  moral  precepts  of  Scripture,  p.  79.  And 
at  this  rate  any  writing  in  the  world,  that  has  any  good  moral  pre- 
cepts in  it,  though  mixed  with  many  things  that  are  false  and  of 
a  pernicious  tendency,  and  containing  a  '  scheme  of  superstiUon 
and  enthusiasm,  contrary  to  all  reason  and  common  sense,  falsely 
set  up  under  the  popular  pretence  of  a  divine  institution  or  revela- 
tion from  God/  which  is  the  idea  he  is  pleased  to  give  us  of  the 
Old  Testament  writings,  may  be  safely  recommended,  and  pro- 
nounced to  be  divine,  and  given  by  inspiration  from  Grod.  Bat 
whether  this  be  consistent  with  common  honesty,  may  be  left  to 
the  judgment  of  every  reader.  And,  I  am  persuaded,  that  even 
this  writer  himself,  though  none  of  the  most  scrupulous,  yet  in  the 
notions  he  now  hath  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  would  not  recom- 
mend them  to  mankind  under  that  general  character,  which  he 
here  pretends  the  apostle  gave  of  them,  who,  he  would  make  us 
believe,  had  the  same  notions  of  them  with  himself:  and  yet  he 
confidently  puts  it  upon  his  reader,  that '  St.  Paul's  principles  and 
practice  are  perfectly  consistent  in  his  scheme,'  and  that  he  '  cannot 
be  charged  with  anything  of  artifice  or  prevarication/  p.  92. 

But  he  urges,  that  when  the  apostle  JPaul  here  talks  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  recommends  them  as  written  by  inspiration  of  God, 
he  could  not  understand  it  of  the  whole  Scripture  in  ^ross,  or  of 
every  *  thing  that  the  Jews  had  received  as  authentic  Scripture :  be- 
cause this  would  be  to  make  him  assert^a  things  contrary  to  all  truth, 
sense,  and  reason,'  p.  80.  All  that  I  can  make  of  the  argument  is 
this,  that  because  this  author  looks  upon  it  to  be  absurd  to  hold 
all  the  Scripture  to  be  divinely  inspired,  therefore  the  apostle  Paul 
did  not  and  could  not  hold  it  to  be  divinely  inspired,  thougn  he  plainly 
represents  it  in  that  view.  But  it  is  urged,  that  he  could  not 
mean  the  bare  historical  parts  of  Scripture,  nor  could  he  mean 
that  part  of  those  writings  which  relate  to  the  ordinances  of  the 
ceremonial  law,  which  this  apostle  every  where  condemns  and  ex- 
plodes. As  to  the  ceremonial  law,  it  has  been  shown,  that  St 
Paul  all  alon^  supposes  and  asserts  it  to  have  been  originally  of 
divine  institution,  designed  to  be  preparatory  to  the  gospel,  and 
subservient  to  it.*  Nor  hath  this  writer  been  able  to  answer  the 
clear  proofs  that  were  brpught  for  that.  And,  indeed,  it  would  be  a 
strange  thing  to  suppose,  that  when  the  apostle  gives  this  noble  cha- 

•  See  DivittB  \uil\OY\ty»  ^\».  48»  49,  52 — 57. 
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racfer  of  the  Scriptures  in  general,  he  should  have  no  regard  to 
the  writings  of  Moses,  which  made  so  eminent  a  part  of  those 
Scriptures.  As  to  the  historical  parts  of  Scripture,  though  this 
writer  seems  to  think  it  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  could  be  pro* 
fitable  for  correction  or  instruction  in  righteousness,  &c.  yet  it  is 
certain,  the  apostle  Paul  did  not  think  so.  He  represents  tne  histo* 
rical  pai^  of  Scripture  as  written  for  our  admonition,  and  for  our 
learning,  see  1  Cor.  x.  6 — 11,  compared  with  Rom.  xv.  4.  And 
he  frequently  refers  to  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
under  the  notion  of  Scripture.  Thus  we  find  him  referring  to  some 
historical  passages  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  Rom.  iv.  3  :  Qal.  iii.  8 ; 
iv.  30.  And  to  an  historical  passage  in  the  book  of  Exodus, 
Rom.  ix.  16 ;  and  to  another  in  the  first  book  of  Kings  xi.  2,  3,  4. 
All  these  he  evidently  cites  and  refers  to  as  Scripture,  and  as  of 
divine  authority.* 

But  our  author  urges,  that  the  historical  writings,  which  the 
Jews  received  as  authentic  Scripture,  *  abound  with  many  mistakes 
and  inconsistencies  in  history  and  chronology.'    This  is  the  notion 
be  has  of  them :  but  the  question  is,  whether  this  was  also  the  notion 
the  apostle  Paul  entertained  of  them.     And,  I  am  persuaded,  if 
this  had  been  the  case,  he  would  not  have  given  so  glorious  a  cha- 
mcter  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  general  without  distinction,  as  he 
does,  in  this  passage,  and  which  must  necessarily  have  been  un- 
derstood by  Timothy,   and  all  others  in  that  age,  as  relating  to 
the  sacred  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  in  general.     I  am  very 
little  concerned  about  the  author's  charge  of  inconsistencies ;  when 
he  produces  them,  they  may  be  considered.     Though  if  it  should 
be  admitted,  that  some  mistakes,  with  regard  to  names,  numeral 
letters,  computations  of  years,  and  other  matters  of  small  conse^ 

auence,  have  in  process  of  time  crept  into  those  original  writing*;, 
irough  the  mistake  or  negligence  of  transcribers,  it  would  not 
destroy  the  authority  of  those  writings,  or  show  that  the  original 
authors  of  them  were  not  divinely  inspired. 

He  next  goes  into  a  digression,  pp.  80,  81,  concerning  inspiration, 
the  design  of  which  is  to  show,  that  no  more  regard  is  to  be  had  to 

*  It  is  eyident  to  any  one  that  impartially  reads  the  historical  writings  of  the  Old 
Tastament,  that  the  main  design  of  them  is  not  merely  to  gratify  a  cariosity,  but  to  be- 
1^  and  maintain  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  veneration  for  the  Supreme  Being,  a  de- 
testation of  rice  and  idolatry,  a  dread  of  his  justice,  and  a  thankful  sense  of  his  great 
tfoodness,  by  letting  them  know  bow  tbey  and  their  rulers  prospered,  when  they  ad- 
hered to  the  worship  of  God,  and  the  practice  of  righteousness  ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
mrhat  calamities  befel  them,  when  they  feU  into  idolatry  and  wickedness.  These  are  the 
iBiportant  lessons  which  the  sacred  historical  writings  are  designed  to  convey  to  poste- 
jitjr.  All  things  there  are  made  subservient  to  the  great  ends  of  religion :  and  in  this 
tbej  are  gloriously  distinguished  from  all  other  historical  writings.  This  author,  in- 
deed, represents  the  '  Hebrew  historians  as  every  where  discovering  a  visible  and 
fltroDg  prejudice  and  prepossessiou  in  favour  of  their  own  nation,'  p.  SB.  But  the  con- 
tyaiT  is  evident.  If  the  wonderful  actings  of  divine  providence  for  them  are  recorded, 
■o  ailso  are  the  ungrateful  returns  they  frequently  made  to  the  divine  goodness.  The 
follies,  the  idolatries  and  revolts  of  their  own  people,  and  the  faults  even  of  their  great- 
est and  most  admired  good  men  and  heroes,  are  related  without  any  arts  of  palliation 
or  disguise,  with  a  fairness,  a  simplicity,  and  impartiality  that  cannot  bo  sufficiently 
admired. 

C   C 
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what   comes    by   extraordinary    inspiration,    or    is   confirmed  by 
miracles,  than  if  it  had  come  only  in  the  ordinary  way.     What  he 
offers  here  to  this  purpose  hath  been  already  considered  ;  see  above 
p.  343,  and  pp.  364,  365,  &c.     At  present  I  shall  only  observe, 
that  whatever  this  writer's  way  of  thinking  may  be,  which  is  of 
little  importance  to  the  world,  he  should  not  pretend  to  put  this 
upon  us  as  the  apostle  Paul's  sentiment ;  or  as  if  it  was  hi§  opinioo 
too,  that  divine  inspiration  is  of  no  authority  at  all,  and  no  more  to 
be  depended  on  than  if  there  had  been  no  inspiration ;  and  as  if 
by  saying,  that  the  Scriptures  are  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  be 
intended  that  they  are  no  more  to  be  regarded  than  any  commoa 
writings  that  do  not  pretend  to  be  written  by  inspiration  at  all. 
But  it  is  urged,  that  '  under  that  extraordinary  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit,  men  were  not  to  receive  and  believe  every  spirit,  or  evwy 
matter  of  inspiration,  but  to  try  the  spirits  or  doctrines  of  inspiratioB, 
whether  they  were  of  God,  or  not.'     But  does  it  foUow^,  that  they 
were  to  have  no  regard  to  true  inspiration,  because  they  were  to 
take  care  not  to  be  deceived  or  imposed  upon  by  falsely  pretended 
ones  ?     When  Christians  are  commanded  in  the  New  Testament  to 
try  the  spirits,  it  is  evident  that  this  is  not  designed  to  derc^ate 
from  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  since  one  test,  by  which  they 
were  to  try  them,  was  their  agreeing  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  So 
the  Bereans  tried  the  doctrines  of  the  apostles  by  the  Scriptures, 
and  are  commended  for  it.  Acts  xvii.  11,  12.     And  another  test, 
whereby  they  were  to  try  the  spirits  in  that  first  age,  was  their 
agreeing  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.     Hence  they 
are  commanded  to  mark  those  which  taught  *  things  contrary  to 
the  doctrines  which  they  had  learned,  and  to  avoid  them,'  Rom. 
xvi.  17.     And  St   Paul  earnestly   exhorts  the   Galatians  not  to 
receive  any  doctrine  different  from  what  he  had  tauii^ht  them.  And 
why  were  they  so  firmly  to  adhere  to  the  gospel  he  had  taught 
them  ?     Because  it  was  what  he  himself  had  received  by  revelaUoD 
from  Jesus  Christ,  Gal.  i.  8,  9,  J 1,  12,  and  which  was  confiraied 
by  the  most  illustrious  attestations  and   gifts  of  the   Holy  Spirit, 
cnap.  iii.  2,  5. 

This  writer  next  takes  notice  of  a  passage,  produced  by  me,  from 
Rom.  iii.  1,  2,  where  St.  Paul  calls  the  writings  of  the"  Old  Tes- 
tament, of  which  the  law  of  Moses  was  a  principal  part,  the  oracles 
of  God :  and  they  are  expressly  called  so  by  St.  Stephen,  Acts 
vii.  38.  He  has  nothing  to  say  to  this,  but  the  old  story  over  again, 
that  the  apostle  could  not  mean  the  law  of  Moses,  because  he  calb 
its  ordinances  carnal  ordinances,  beggarly  elements.  Sec.  And  this 
he  frequently  repeats  in  this  book,  though  he  knows  I  had  provel 
fully  and  distinctly,  that  the  apostle  did  not,  and  could  not,*m 
consistency  with  himself,  intend  by  those  expressions  to  signify  that 
the  law  of  Moses  was  not  originally  of  divine  institution.  Tci, 
and  that  he  supposes  and  asserts  the  contrary,  in  those  very  places 
where  he  makes  use  of  that  manner  of  expression.  He  has  not 
thought  fit  to  offer  the  least  answer  to  the  prbofs  that  were  brought 
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For  this;*  and  yet  repeats  what  he  had  said  before  as  securely,  as 
if  no  notice  had  been  taken  of  it  at  all.  His  following  fooso 
harangue,  about  evils  coming  from  God,  as  well  as  good,  8tc.  hath 
already  been  considered  in  the  marginal  note,  pp.  58, 59,  to  which 
I  refer  the  reader. 

In  pp.  83,  84,  he  charges  me  as  *  discovering  a  great  deal  of 
artifice  and  prevarication,  but  nothing  at  |all  of  truth  and  reason  ;' 
because  I  say,  that '  it  cannot  be  denied  that  St.  Paul,  in  all  his 
epistles,  cites  the  Mosaical  and  prophetic  writings  as  of  divine 
authority,  and  that  he  delivered  those  writings  to  all  the  churches 
of  the  Gentiles  among  whom  he  preached,  and  whom  he  instructed 
in  the  Christian  religion,  under  the  notion  of  Scripture,  or  divinely 
inspired  writings.'  He  says,  that '  the  apostle  always  argues  from 
the  authority  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  against  the  Jews,  but 
that  he  never  so  much  as  quotes  them  but  to  the  Jew8|  where  he 
bund  them  dispersed  among  the  Gentiles,  and  that  the  Jewish  or 
Judaizing  teachers  had  been  tampering  with  the  Gentiles  before, 
and  had  furnished  them  with  those  writings/  Now  the  contrary  to 
what  this  writer  here  so  confidently  affirms  may  be  proved  with 
great  evidence.  And  it  might  seem  a  trifling  thing  to  attempt  to 
prove  a  thing  so  well  known,  if  this  author's  denying  it  did  not 
make  it  necessary. 

The  epistle  to  the  Romans  was  principally  directed  to  the 
Gentiles,  see  chap.  i.  13.  And  it  appears  tnat  there  were  many 
among  them  that  well  understood  their  Christian  liberty,  and  whom 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  urge  not  to  despise  the  Jewish  converts, 
chap.  xiv.  1, 2,  3,  5, 15.  And  yet  he  cites  the  Scriptures  all  along 
18  of  divine  authority,  not  merely  in  those  parts  where  he  is  dis- 
puting with  the  Jews,  but  where  he  is  applying  to  the  Gentiles, 
^haps.  xiv.  XV.  And  in  the  conclusion  of  that  epistle,  speaking  of 
the  gospel  mystery  which  was  then  made  manifest,  he  saith  that  by 
the  Scripture  of  the  prophets,  according  to  the  commandment  of 
Jie  everlasting  God  it  was  made  known  to  all  nations,  for  the 
>bedience  of  faith,'  chap.  xvi.  26.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  a 
clearer  proof  of  what  tliis  writer  with  so  much  confidence  denies, 
^hat  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  were  recommended  by 
the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  and  represented  by  him  as  of  divino 
luthority.  In  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  who  were  a  church 
x>nsisting  of  Gentile  converts,  and  whom  he  addresses  to,  and 
ronsiders  entirely  as  such,  Eph.  ii.  1,  2,  11,  12,  he  declares  to 
;hem,  that  they  were  '  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  bein^  the  chief  corner  stone,'  ver.  20  ; 
lee  also  Eph.  iv.  8,  vi.  2.  The  Cormthians  were  a  church  gathered 
Tom  the  Gentiles,  and  from  his  first  epistle  to  them  it  appears  that 
iiey  understood  their  Christian  liberty,  and  were  rather  m  danger 
>f  carrying  it  to  an  excess  than  the  contrary.  Nor  is  there  any 
,hing  at  all  in  that  epistle  relating  to  the  controversy  of  those  times 
between  the  Judaizing  teachers  and  the  apostle  Paul ;  and  yet  he 

*  See  '  Divioe  Authority/  pp.  53,  &c. 
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frequently,  on  all  occasions,  cites  the  Old  Testament  writings  to 
them  as  Scripture,  and  as  of  divine  authority,  see  1  Cor.  ii.  9,  ix.  8, 
9,  10,  X.  11,  xiv.  21.  See  also  in  his  second  epistle,  2  Cor.  ir. 
13,  vi.  2,  16,  17,  18,  vii.  1,  viii.  15,  ix.  9.  And  even  to  Timothy, 
his  fellow-labourer,  and  whom  this  writer  supposes  to  have  been  of 
the  same  sentiments  with  himself,  he  all  alon^  quotes  the  Scriptures 
as  of  divine  authority,  1  Tim.  v.  18,  2  Tim.  iii.  14 — 18.  And  where 
he  exhorts  him  to  ^  continue  in  the  things  he  had  learned  and  been 
assured  of,*  he  recommends  the  '  Holy  Scriptures'  to  him  *  as  able  to 
make  us  wise  unto  salvation,'  as  given  'by  inspiration  of  God,'  and 
as  fitted  to  make  the  '  man  of  God  perfect,'  i.  e.  one  that  was  fit  to 
instruct  others  in  religion.  And  now  can  it  possibly  be  thought 
that  this  great  apostle  would  have  acted  at  this  rate,  if  he  had  not 
looked  upon  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  divinely 
inspired,  but  written  by  persons  falsely  pretending  to  inspiration, 
and  containing  many  things  that  were  false  and  superstitious,  and 
only  dispersed  among  the  Gentiles  by  the  Jewish  teachers,  his 
adversaries  ?  Would  not  a  man  of  his  sincerity  and  zeal  have  feith- 
fully  warned  the  churches  amon^  whom  he  preached,  not  to  be 
deceived  or  imposed  upon  by  such  pretences,  which,  according  to 
this  writer's  representation,  tended  to  lead  them  so  wrong  in 
religion  ?  Would  not  he  at  least  have  said  it  in  confidence  to 
Timothy  when  he  was  near  his  own  death,  and  have  instructed  him 
to  let  others  know  it  ?  But  since  the  contrary  to  all  this  is  maniiesti 
that  he  everywhere  in  his  epistle  to  the  Gentile  churches,  and  in 
those  he  wrote  to  Timothy,  especially  his  last,  writ  a  little  before  his 
own  death,  represents  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  as  of 
divine  authority,  and  refers  to  tnem  on  all  occasions  as  such  ;  it  is 
but  reasonable  to  conclude,  supposing  him  to  be  a  man  of  common 
honesty,  that  he  himself  believed  them  to  be  so,  and  intended  to 
recommend  them  to  those  churches  among  whom  he  preached  as 
such.  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  it  is  evident  in  fact,  as 
appeal's  from  the  eldest  monuments  of  those  times  still  extant,  that 
the  churches  which  the  apostle  Paul  planted  among  the  Gentiles, 
and  who  looked  upon  themselves  as  freed  from  the  obligation  of 
the  Mosaic  law  and  ordinances,  did  receive  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  of  divine  authority,  and  did  read  them  as  well 
as  the  writings  of  the  apostles  in  their  public  assemblies,  and  that 
they  have  continued  to  he  owned  as  such  by  the  general  consent  of 
the  Christian  Gentile  church  unto  this  day. 

In  pp.  84,  85,  he  reflects  upon  e  passage  in  which  I  had  said, 
that  *  tne  apostle  Paul  insisted  upon  it,  that  he  had  received  an 
immediate  revelation  from  God,  concemins  the  abrogating  the 
ceremonial  law,  as  our  author  himself  acknowledges.^  Upon  which 
he  saith,  '  This  is  another  mere  fiction  and  forgery,  for  never  did 
St.  Paul  nor  I  assert  any  such  thing :  and  therefore  all  the  author's 
rant  upon  it  afterwards  can  only  serve  to  show  the  candour  and 
justice  of  such  spiritual  systematical  scholastics.'  And  p.  87,  he 
saith,  that  I  '  most  unrighteously  urge  his  concession  for  the 
abrogation  of  the  cevemoxxx^Y  \^nn  b'j  ^iv  immediate  revelation  to 
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St»  Paul/  And  then  he  goes  on  to  observe,  that  *  this  law  could 
not  be  abrogated  or  repealed  with  regard  to  the  Gentiles,  who  had 
never  been  oound  by  it ;  and  as  to  its  continued  obligation  to  the 
Christian  Jews,  it  never  came  into  the  question.' 

When  I  first  read  this  reflection  of  the  author's,  I  imagined,  that 
in  the  citation  I  had  made  from  his  book,  I  had  by  mistake  put  in 
the  word  immediate,  and  added  it  to  revelation ;  for  though  this 
vrould  not  have  altered  the  sense,  yet  it  would  have  been  enough  to 
have  given  him  occasion  to  raise  mighty  clamours  upon  it.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  his  confidence,  1  did  not  think  him,  or  any 
other  writer,  capable  of  bringing  in  such  a  direct  and  strong  charge, 
where  there  was  not  the  least  foundation  or  pretence  for  it.  But 
now  I  find  there  is  nothing  so  unfair,  or  so  contrary  to  evident 
truth  or  fact,  which  this  writer  will  not  venture  to  assert,  if  he 
thinks  it  may  but  expose  his  adversary.  The  reader  will  not  think 
this  too  severe,  when  he  reads  the  following  para^aph,  quoted  out 
of  his  first  book,  and  to  which  I  had  referred.  He  there  tells  us, 
that '  the  great  concerning  debate  of  that  time  was  reduced  to  these 
two  questions ;  first,  whetner  the  Jewish  converts  were  still  obliged, 
in  point  of  religion  and  conscience,  to  obey  the  whole  law  ?  and, 
secondly,  whether  the  Gentile  converts,  as  a  matter  of  religion  and 
conscience,  were  bound  to  comply  with  the  Mosaic  law  of  pro- 
selytism,  as  the  necessary  condition  upon  which  the  Christian  Jews 
were  to  hold  communion  with  them  ?  In  both  these  points,  the 
apostles,  elders,  and  brethren  at  Jerusalem,  in  consequence  of  their 
decree,  stood  to  the  affirmative,  while  Paul  as  stiffly  maintained 
the  negative  against  them,  declaring  that  he  had  received  this  not 
from  man,  or  by  any  intermediate  conveyance,  but  by  immediate 
revelation.'  And  after  having  observed,  that  this  controversy  at 
length  rose  so  high,  that  the  rest  of  the  apostles  thought  them- 
selves obliged  to  separate  from  St.  Paul,  he  a^ain  repeats  it,  that 

*  St.  Paul  still  insisted  upon  immediate  revelation  for  this,'  Mor. 
Phil.  vol.  i.  pp.  78,  79. 

Here  it  is  as  evident  as  words  can  make  it,  that  he  himself 
makes  one  of  the  questions  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  debated 
between  St.  Paul  and  the  other  apostles  to  relate  to  the  continued 
obligation  of  the  law  upon  the  Jewish  converts,  though  in  his  present 
book  he  saith,  that  this  *  never  came  into  the  question.'  And  that  he 
makes  St.  Paul  to  maintain,  that  even  the  Jewish  converts  were 

*  not  obliged,  in  point  of  religion  and  conscience,  to  obey  the  whole 
law,' in  opposition  to  the  other  apostles  who  maintained  that  they 
were  thus  obliged.  And  that  the  apostle  pleaded,  that  he  had 
received  '  this  by  immediate  revelation  from  God.'  And  before  this, 
he  had  declared,  that  *  St.  Paul,  in  all  the  Jewish  synagogues 
where  he  had  preached,  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  had  taught  and 
maintained  that  the  law  was  abrogated  and  done  awav  by  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ;  that  in  Christ,  or  uRoer  the  gospel 
dispensation,  there  could  be  no  difference  or  distinction  between 
Jew  or  Gentile,'  see  Mor.  Phil.  vol.  i.  p.  67.  And  in  p.  52,  he  had 
represented  it  *  as  a  matter  of  fact,  too  plain  to  be  doubted  of  or 
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denied,  that  St.  Paul,  in  his  preaching  to  the  Gentiles  and  to  tbe 
dispersed  among  the  Jews,  throughout  all  the  parts  ot  the  Roman 
empire,  had  set  aside  the  obligation  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law, 
ana  declared  it  abolished  and  done  away  by  the  death  and  sacrifice 
of  Christ.'  He  has  this  over  again,  pp.  67,  69,  And  that  this  was 
*  clearly  St.  Paul's  opinion  and  a  new  doctrine  of  his  own,'  ibid. 
And  expressly  saith,  that  all  the  apostles, '  Barnabas,  &c.  fell  off 
from  St.  Paul,  because  they  could  not  agree  to  absolve  the  Jewish 
converts  from  their  obedience  to  the  law,  as  the  law  of  God,  or  as 
a  matter  of  religion  and  conscience,'  p.  72.  And  that,  therefore,  as 
he  expresses  it,  p.  79,  they  left  him  to  preach  his  own  gospel,  as  he 
called  it,  in  his  own  way.  And  then  adds,  that  St.  Paul  '  insisted 
upon  immediate  revelation  for  this;'  that  is,  for  this  among  other 
things,  that  the  Jewish  converts  were  not '  still  obliged,  in. point  of 
religion  and  conscience,  to  obey  the  law :'  or  in  other  words,  that 
the  law  was  abrogated  and  done  away  in  Christ,  even  with  regard 
to  the  Jewish  converts.  And  yet  he  has  the  confidence  now  to 
charge  me  with  fiction,  forgery,  and  unrighteousness,  as  if  1  bad 
abused  and  misrepresented  him  in  the  highest  degree,  for  saying,  that 
he  himself  acknowledged,  in  his  former  book,  that  St.  Paul  insisted 
upon  it,  that  he  had  received  an  immediate  revelation  from  God, 
concerning  the  abrogating  the  ceremonial  law.  And,  in  most  express 
contradiction  to  what  he  himself  had  asserted  in  his  former  book, 
he  now  aiBrms,  that '  St.  Paul  pretended  to  no  revelation  from  God, 
as  abrogating  the  ceremonial  law  with  regard  to  the  Jews,'  p.  B7. 
I  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  make  what  reflections  he  thinks  fit  upoo 
this  conduct. 

He  has  a  long,  confused  ramble,  pp.  86 — 92.  The  design  of 
which  is  to  show,  that  St.  Paul  could  not  look  upon  the  law  of 
Moses,  as  a  thing  which  had  been  originally  instituted  by  God,  bat 
which  he  knew  by  revelation  was  now  abrogated.  But  he  oftre 
little  on  this  head  but  what  he  had  alleged  before,  and  which  was 
fully  confuted.  It  was  proved,  in  the  book  which  he  has  at- 
tempted to  answer,  by  plain  and  express  testimonies  from  the  apos- 
tle Paul  himself,  who  best  understood  his  own  sense^  that  he  did  i 
look  upon  the  law  of  Moses  to  have  been  originally  of  divine  insti- 
tution ;  and  that  even  where  he  argues  against  its  being  now  obli- 
gatory, yet  he  ^nts  and  asserts  this  law  to  have  been  originally 
given  by  Qod  himself,  and  that  for  wise  purposes.  It  was  also 
shown  that  he  plainly  declares,  that  this  law  is  now  abrogated; 
that  whereas  we  were  formerly  'kept  under  the  law'  till  the  faith 
should  be  revealed,  and  the  ^promised  seed'  should  come,  ass 
child  in  his  state  of  non-age  is  kept  under  the  discipline  of  tuton 
ajid  governors,  we  are  now  freed  from  that  yoke ;  whereas  it  was 
as  a  'schoolmaster  to  lead  us  unto  Christ,'  we  are  now  no  kwger 
'under  that  schoolmaster;'  that  Christ  hath  broken  Mown  the 
middle  wall  of  partition,'  that  is,  the  ceremonial  law  which  w  as  a 
partition- wail  between  Jews  and  Gentiles;  and  that  he  'abolished 
the  enmity,  even  the  law  of  commandments,  consisting  in  ordi- 
nances :'  that  he   hath    <  blotted   out   the   hand-writing    of  ordh 
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nances  and  hath  taken  it  away,  nailing  it  to  his  cross:'  and  that 
now  in  *  Christ  Jesus  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  but  all  are  one 
in  Christ  Jesus.'*  I  question  whether  any  words  could  be  more 
express  to  show  that  the  law  of  Moses  is  now  no  longer  in  force; 
and  that  the  obli^tion  of  it  is  taken  away  throiigh  Jesus  Christ. 
This  was  evidently  part  of  the  gospel  the  apostle  Paul  preached  in 
opposition  to  the  Judaizing  teachers;  and  he  expressly  declares, 
that  he  had  the  gospel  which  he  preached, '  not  of  man  nor  by  man, 
but  by  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ;'  which  is  as  plain  a  description 
of  his  having  had  it  by  immediate  revelation,  as  any  words  can  be. 
From  whence  it  clearly  follows,  that  he  had  it  by  revelation  from 
Jesus  Christ,  that  the  law  of  Moses  was  now  abolished,  and  no 
longer  obligatorjr  in  point  of  religion  and  conscience.  But  our 
author  urges  against  this,  that  'if  there  had  been  any  revelation 
at  all  about  abrogating  the  ceremonial  law,  Peter  and  the  other 
apostles  and  teacners  of  the  circumcision  must  doubtless  have 
known  it,  and  it  must  have  been  first  revealed  to  them  as  being 
more  immediately  concerned  in  it ;  and  that  if  St.  Paul  had  urged 
any  such  revelation,  it  must 'have  been  rejected  by  them  as  a  false 
pretension  and  an  imposture,  as  God  had  revealed  no  such  matter  to 
any  of  them.'  pp.  85,  87, 89.  And  he  has  it  over  again,  p.  98.  But  if 
it  should  be  granted,  that  St.  Paul  had  a  revelation  relating  to  this 
matter  before  it  was  revealed  to  any  other  of  the  apostles,  or  that  it 
was  more  clearly  and  fully  revealed  to  him  than  it  was  to  any  of 
the  rest,  and  that  he  was  more  expressly  appointed  and  commis- 
sioned to  declare  it,  it  would  not  follow,  either  that  it  was  not  a 
true  revelation  from  God  to  St.  Paul,  or  that  the  other  apostles 
would  not  or  could  not  acknowledge  it  as  such.  The  apostle  Peter 
had  a  revelation  relating  to  his  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  taking  them  into  the  Christian  church,  without  putting  a 
difference  between  them  and  the  Jews,  before  the  other  apostles 
had  it ;  but  they  did  not  for  this  reject  it,  but  when  they  found  he 
had  such  a  revelation,  acquiesced  in  it  with  joy.  And  it  was  evi- 
dently proved  in  my  former  book,  that  the  other  apostle  did  not 
deny  the  revelation  which  St.  Paul  professed  to  have  received  from 
Christ,  but  approved  the  doctrines  he  preached,  and  acknowledged 
his  divine  mission.  If  this  writer  could  prove  that  the  other  apos* 
ties  had,  or  pretended  to  have,  a  contrary  revelation,  and  that  in 
opposition  to  St.  Paul,  they  urged  it  upon  the  Jewish  converts  as  a 
duty  to  observe  the  ceremonial  law  as  still  necessary  in  point  of 
religion  and  conscience,  this  would  be  something^to  his  purpose; 
and  this  he  had  asserted  in  his  former  book.  But  in  answer  to 
him,  it  was. shown,  that  there  was  an  entire  harmony  between  St. 
Paul  and  the  other  apostles  on  that  head  :  that  it  doth  not  appear, 
by  any  one  passage  in  the  whole  New  Testament,  that  any  of  the 
apostles  ever  once  exhorted  their  Christian  converts  to  adhere  to 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  rites  there  prescribed,  as  still  obUgatory 
under  the  gospel :  that  the  doctrines  they  preached,  as  well  as  the 

•  See  Rom.  vi.  14  ,Gal.  iii.  25. 28,  iv.  8,  Eph.  ii.  14, 15,  Col.  ii.  14,  iii.  11. 
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apostle  Paul,  tended  to  prepare  the  Jewish  converts  For  an  entire 
abrogation  of  the  law :  and  that  it  appears,  from  their  whole  con- 
duct, that  neither  St.  Paul  nor  the  other  apostles  looked  upon  the 
law  of  Moses  as  properly  obligatory  under  the  gospel,  in  point  of 
conscience,  and  as  necessary  to  our  justification  and  acceptance 
with  God  ;  thoup:h  both  he  and  they  looked  upon  it  to  be  still  lawful 
to  observe  the  Mosaic  rites  in  compliance  with  weak  consciences. 
This^  indeed,  is  what  this  writer  cannot  comprehend.  He  thinks 
it  is  evident,  that  if  St.  Paul  or  the  other  apostles  had  known  by 
revelation,  that  the  law  was  abrogated  or  abolished  by  Jesos 
Christ,  they  could  not  have  complied  with  it,  or  observed  it  all  in 
religion,  reason,  or  conscience ;  which  yet  we  find  they  did.  He 
triumphs  in  this,  as  if  it  were  perfect  demonstration,  and  has  it 
over  and  over,  as  if  he  were  never  weary  of  repeating  it.*  But  the 
whole  of  what  he  says  on  this  head  proceeds  upon  a  palpable  mistake, 
as  if  because  that  law  was  no  longer  obligatory  as  before,  so  as  to 
bind  the  consciences  of  men  to  the  observance  of  it  as  necessary  by  a 
divine  command,  therefore  the  observation  of  it  became  immediately 
and  absolutely  unlawful :  but  this  doth  not  follow.  Two  things  were 
observed,  that  fully  account  for  the  consistency  of  the  conduct  of  St 
Paul  and  the  other  apostles  in  this  matter.  The  one  is,  that  they 
knew  it  was  the  will  of  God,  that  the  law  of  Moses  with  its  pecu- 
liar rites,  should  be  no  longer  strictly  obligatory  in  point  of  con- 
sciehce  on  the  disciples  of  Jesus;  and  that  Christ,  by  his  coming, 
and  by  his  death,  had  really  superseded  that  law,  and  set  them 
free  from  the  obligation  of  its  ceremonial  rites  and  ordinances ;  and 
had  taken  away  the  distinction  between  Jews  and  Gentiles.  The 
other  is,  that  they  also  knew  that  it  was  the  will  of  God,  that  in  a 
merciful  condescension  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  the  observa- 
tion of  that  law  and  its  peculiar  rites  should  be  indulged  for  a 
while,  and  that  the  abrogation  of  it  should  not  be  urged  upon  them 
all  at  once,  but  by  degrees;  which  was  accordingjly  done.  And  I 
showed  the  great  wisdom  and  reasonableness  of  this  method.  Our 
author  has  not  offered  the  least  answer  to  the  proofs  I  had  brought 
for  this;f  but  contents  himself  with  assuring  his  reader,  that  I 
have  not  *  answered  any  thing  that  had  been  said,'  but  that  'I 
ramble  on  upon  a  presumption,  that  the  ceremonial  law  had  been  at 
first  in  St.  Paul's  account,  an  immediate  divine  institution,  and  conse- 
quently a  real  matter  of  religion  and  conscience  to  those  who  were 
under  it,  but  was  now  vacated,  and  done  away,  or  repealed,  by  re- 
velation;' but  that,  for  this,  I  have  not  the  'least  authority  from 
St  Paul,  nor  any  other  apostle.'  p.  91.  And  if  he  can  make  such 
a  general,  confident  assertion  pass  with  any  of  his  readers  for  a 
sufficient  answer  to  all  the  proofs  I  had  alleged,  he  is  a  very  lucky 
man  :  in  the  mean  time,  till  he  offers  something  new,  I  shall  pass 
this  by,  together  with  his  choice  flowers  about  '  fox-hunting,'  and 
a  'wild-goose  chase'  and  pursuing  or  not  'pursuing  an  untamed 
creature.' 


♦  See  pp.  B5.^a,ft9.9\,%^AWiA^^^« 
t  See  all  ibis  proved,  \>\V\ii«  KuxiioAt^,  yV^^'^^U,^ 
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[e  next  observes,  p.  92,  that  'Moses  had  given  the  laws  to  the 
3le  as  a  standing  perpetual  ordinance  throughout  all  their  gene- 
3ns,  and  that,  consequently,  any  abrogation  or  repeal  of  it  must 
contrary  to  the  nature  and  declared  intention  of  the  law  itself/ 
1  he  observes,  that  to  this  I  answered,  that  the  words  'for  ever,' 
*rlasting/  &c.,  do  not  always  signify,  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
s,  indeed,  was  one  thing  I  urged,  but  it  is  far  from  being  the 
Je  of  what  I  offered,  as  this  writer  thinks  fit  to  represent  it. 
r'as  farther  observed,  that  whatever  we  suppose  the  extent  of 
le  phrases  'for  ever,'  and  'throughout  their  generations,'  to  be, 
design  was  only  to  signify,  that  Israel  should  be  obliged  to  a 
)etual  observation  of  those  laws  till  Qod  should  signify  his  will 
he  contrary;  and  that  it  was  never  to  be  abrogated  by  any  hu- 
k  authority,  nor  were  the  people  themselves  to  cast  off  the  obli- 
ons  of  it  by  any  act  of  their  own.  But  it  was  not  the  design 
bose  phrases  to  signify,  that  Qod  himself  would  never  change 
brogate  those  laws.  On  the  contrary,  Moses  himself  plainly 
kified,  that  they  might  afterwards  expect  a  new  law  and  new 
itutions  from  God,  and  directed  their  thoughts  to  another  that 

to  arise  'like  unto  him,'  to  whom  they  were  to  hearken,  and  to 
ivhat  he  should  command  them  in  the  name  of  God.  And  that 
rwards,  the  abolition  of  the  law,  and  the  introducing  of  a  new 
sensation,  was  more  clearly  signified  by  the  propnets.  And. 
Uy,  that  the  very  nature  of'^the  law  itself  plainly  showed,  that 
as  not  designed  to  be  of  invariable  continuance.*  Of  all  this, 
author  takes  not  the  least  notice ;  only  observes,  that  it  is  very 
n,  that  the  whole  nation  never  understood  it  so.  Which  is  far 
Q  being  true,  since  it  hath  been  often  shown,  by  evident  testi- 
lies  from  the  Jewish  writers,  that  some  of  them  have  acknow- 
red,  that  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah  there  should  be  a  new  law, 

that  the  ceremonial  law  of  Moses  should  be  abolished.f  And 
he  Nazarene  or  Christian  Jews  were  (as  he  urges)  for  a  long 
3  'zealous  for  the  law/  it  only  shows  the  great  power  of  preju- 
i;  though  many  of  those  that  had  been  converted  from  among 
Jews  to  the  Cnristian  faith,  did,  in  process  of  time,  come  to  see 
r  liberty, 
[e  goes  on  to  acquaint  us,  p.  93,  that  he  had  urged,  'that  Moses 

established  propitiations  and  atonements  for  sm,  by  the  blood 
leasts ;  and  that  dt.  Paul  had  declared  it  to  be  impossible  that 
blood  of  bulls  and  goats  should  take  away  sin.'  And  then  he 
I,  speaking  of  me,  'the  author  grants  this  contradiction,  and 

says  it  is  no  contradiction.  For  though  the  blood  of  beasts 
ht  take  away  sin  under  the  law,  yet  it  could  not  do  it  now  the 

was  abolished,*  It  is  thus  he  represents  my  argument,  and 
I  these  last  words  in  an  Italic  character,  to  lead  the  reader  to 
ik  they  were  my  own  words.  Any  one  that  compares  this  with 
it  I  had  offered  in  the  book  he  pretends  to  answer,  pp.  00^  61, 

See  Dirine  Autboritjr,  pp.  58 — 60. 

The  reader  ma^  aee  several  exprees  testimonies  to  this  pvrpoff ' 

nt  Jewiili  writiD£^,  in  Bishop  Chmdler'i  Defenoe,  &e.  pp.  S 
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will  find  how  far  this  is  from  being  a  fair  representation  of  the 
argument. 

As  to  the  contradiction  he  speaks  of,  there  is  no  more  a  contra- 
dictioii,  according  to  the  doctnne  of  the  apostle^  between  the  sacri- 
fices appointed  under  the  law  and  the  sacrifices  of  Christ,  than  be- 
tween the  substance  and  the  shadow,  the  type  and  the  anti-type. 
The  apostle's  doctrine  is  plainly  this,  that  the  legal  sacrifices  could 
not  by  any  virtue  of  their  own,  purge  away  sin,  or  make  the  ofierer 
•perfect,  as  pertaining  to  the  conscience.'  They  were  external 
atonements  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  upon  ofFerinff  of  which,  in  th« 
manner  there  prescribed,  the  person  was  legally  clean,  and  free 
from  the  penalty  he  had  incurred,  and  the  guilt  he  had  contracted 
But  they  were  not  in  their  own  nature  a  proper  satisfaction  to  God, 
and  a  sufficient  expiation  for  the  sins  of  men.  And  in  this  sens 
it  was  then,  and  always  will  be,  impossible  for  the  'blood  of  bulb 
and  goats  to  take  away  sin/  And  therefore  they  were  not  insti- 
tuted merely  for  their  own  sakes,  but  with  a  farther  view,  as  typea 
and  prefigurations  of  that  most  perfect  saciifice  to  be  oflFered  in  ful- 
ness of  time,  viz.,  that  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  'through  the  eterail 
.Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God,'  and  hath  appeared 
once  in  the  end  of  the  world  to  'put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of 
himself;  which  being  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  bulls  and  goatt, 
had  a  much  greater  virtue  and  efficacy,  and  could  alone  do  that  in 
reality,  which  the  oblations  under  the  law  could  only  do  in  type 
and  figure.  This  is  evidently  the  apostle's  doctrine,  and  upon 
which  the  strain  of  his  arguing  depends. 

What  hath  our  author  to  say  to  this  ?  Can  he  deny  that  tbe 
apostle  all  along,  in  that  epistle,  supposes  the  law  of  Moses,  paxti- 
cularly  with  regard  to  the  sacrifices  and  priesthood,  to  have  been  of 
divine  institution,  even  where  he  is  arguing  for  its  being  abolishedl 
It  is  incontestably  evident,  that  in  the  whole  course  of  his  argu- 
ment, he  not  only  grants,  but  asserts  this;  as  appears  from  the 
passages  cited  in  my  former  book,  pp.  82,  83.  Nor  has  this  writci 
any  thing  to  offer  against  it,  but  the  old  story,  that  if  it  had  been 
originally  a  divine  institution,  and  afterwards  set  aside  by  reveb- 
tioii,  the  apostle  Paul  could  not  have  observed  that  law  in  any  one 
instance.  And  upon  saying  no  more  than  this,  which  had  b^  so 
fully  answered,  he  thinks  fit  to  triumph  over  me,  as  not  'capable 
of  conviction,'  or  of  'thinking  out  of  the  common  systematical 
track.'  p.  94. 

I  had  mentioned  the  apostle's  declaring, '  that  the  legal  sacrifices 
sanctified  to  the  purifying  of  the  fiesh;  and  that  this  external 
atonement  is  what  Moses  intends  as  the  immediate  consequence  oi 
the  priest's  sprinkling  the  blood.'  But  he  cannot  for  his  '  life  un- 
derstand, or  make  any  sense  of  this  external  legal  purification  and 
atonement.'  And  the  truth  is,  as  he  represents  the  matter,  nobody 
can  understand  it.  '  He  cannot,'  he  says, '  make  any  sense  of  this 
external  legal  purification  and  atonement  for  sin,  where  no  sin  had 
been  committed,  for  which  the  law  required  the  sacrifice,  and  nosin 
:;ould  be  pardoned  or  done  away  by  it,'  p.  94,    This,  indeed,  is  tb- 
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Bolate  nonsease>  to  talk  of  a  legal  atonement  for  sin  where*no  sin  had 
been  committed  against  the  law,  and  no  pardon  could  be  obtained 
by  it  Bat  then  the  nonsense  is  his  own,  and  he  may  take  the  credit 
of  it.  This  external  purification  and  atonement  for  sin  did  suppose 
that  a  sin  had  been  committed  for  which  the  law  required  the  sa- 
crifice, and  that  the  sin  or  fault  was  done  away  or  pardoned  in  the 
eye  of  the  law.  And  this  is  what  the  apostle  calls  '  sanctifying  to 
the  purifying  of  the  flesh  ;'  i.e.  a  person  was,  upon  offering  the  sa- 
crifice, outwardly  sanctified  or  cleansed  ;  he  was  clear,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  from  the  guilt  he  had  contracted.  When,  therefore,  ho 
goes  on  wisely  to  ask,  '  was  legal  sin  no  sin,  and  legal  forgiveness 
no  pardon  or  remission  of  sins  at  all  V  I  answer,  legal  sin  was  a 
sin  or  fault  committed  against  the  law  ;  and  legal  forgiveness  was 
ik  pardon  or  remission  of  that  sin  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  whereby 
a  person  was  set  legally  clear  and  free.  But  he  cannot  '  conceive 
what  sin  could  be  forgiven  or  atoned  for  by  a  man's  offering  a  sa- 
crifice in  the  legal  way,  unless  it  was  the  sin  of  not  offering  it, 
which  would  have  been  punished  witli  deatb»  for  any  wilful  pro- 
sumptuous  refusal.'  This,  again,  is  completely  absurd.  Lot  us 
suppose  a  man  had  committed  a  sin  or  fault,  for  which  the  law  re- 
quired sacrifice  to  be  offered,  and  that  upon  offering  the  Hacriiictt, 
and  doing  what  the  law  required,  it  was  declared,  that  his  sin  was 
forgiven  him.  The  question  is,  what  sin  was  forgiven  him  ?  Any 
inan  of  common  understanding  would  take  it,  that  it  muHt  Ix;  the 
sin  on  the  account  of  which  he  offered  the  sacrifice,  which  wan  no 
longer  to  be  charged  upon  him,  nor  was  he  to  be  obnoxious  to  any 
penalty  on  the  account  of  it  No;  this  writer  canttoi  conceive  this 
at  all ;  but  he  can  conceive  that  the  sin  that  was  declared  to  be  for- 
given him  upon  offering  the  sacrifice,  was  the  sin  of  not  odoring 
die  sacrifice,  i.e.  a  sin  which  he  had  not  committed — for  he  did 
offer  the  sacrifice.  Our  author,  who  undoubtedly  designs  by  this 
to  expose  the  Mosaic  constitution,  has  only  manifested  his  own 
absurdity,  and  shown  what  an  excellent  expositor  he  would  provo, 
if  he  was  lefl  to  interpret  the  Scripture  in  his  own  way.  He  then 
goes  on  to  repeat  what  he  had  said  in  his  former  l>ook,  that  no 
^  punishment  was  ever  remitted  on  the  account  of  the  sacrifice  tliiit 
was  offered,  except  the  punishment  which  must  have  been  inflicted 
for  disobedience,  in  case  of  not  offering  the  sacrifice.'  This  iH  ox- 
actly  repeating  the  same  nonsense,  in  other  words,  which  ho  bud 
urged  before,  concerning  remitting  a  punishment  that  had  not 
been  incurred,  and  pardoning  a  sin  that  had  not  l>ecn  com- 
mitted. 

He  next  proceeds,  pp.  95,  96,  to  say  something  about  types.  And 
he  begins  with  observmg,  ^  that  I  seem,',by  my  way  of  talking  upon 
it,  to  understand  no  more  about  the  nature  and  use  of  types  than  a 
child  when  he  is  taught  such  things  in  his  catechism.'  And,  therefore, 
he  condescends,  in  his  superior  wisdom,  to  instruct  me.  And  what 
he  saith  on  this  subject  amounts  to  this  :  That  all  tvpes  are  bare 
allegories,  which  had  no  original  resemblance  to  tlie  thmgs  to  which 
they  are  compared,  but  are  only  afterwards  accommodated  by  way 
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of  allusion  and  illustration.  And  I  will  readily  grant  this  author^th^t 
it  does  not  prove  that '  things  bad  originally  any  such  sense,  meaning, 
or  construction,  merely  because  they  are  afterwards  referred  to  in  a 
way  of  allegory,  simile,  and  allusion  ;  and  that  such  allegories  and 
allusions  may  serve  for  illustration  in  comparing  one  thing  to  another, 
where  there  is  any  resemblance,  but  that  they  cannot  alone  estab- 
lish any  doctrinal  truth.'  In  this  our  author  has  made  no  dis- 
covery, and  has  told  me  nothing  but  what  I  knew  as  well  before. 
But  still  the  question  remains,  whether,  in  the  original  institution 
of  the  law  of  Moses,  there  was  not,  in  the  design  of  God,  a  refer* 
ence  to  what  was  to  come  under  the  New  Testament  dispensation? 
And  whether  some  of  the  rites  and  ordinances,  there  prescribed, 
were  not  originally  so  contrived  by  the  supreme  wisdom  as  to  be 
intended  as  types  and  prefigurations  of  '  good  things  to  come  ?' 
In  which  case  they  diner  from  mere  allegories,  which^  without 
having  been  originally  intended,  are  only  afterwards  accommodated 
by  way  of  allusion.  And  our  author  saith  nothing  at  all  to  show 
the  absurdity  of  such  a  scheme  as  this.  This  is  evidently  the 
scheme  the  apostle  Paul  goes  upon.  And  though  we  could  not 
demonstratively  have  urged  this  without  such  information,  yet  i 
the  same  Divine  Spirit,  by  whom  those  ordinances  were  instituted, 
enlightened  the  apostle  m  discovering  the  original  intention  of 
them,  this  is  a  sufficient  authority  in  the  case.  And  now,  by  com- 
paring the  one  with  the  other,  as  represented  by  the  apostle,  the 
beautiful  harmony  and  correspondence  between  the  type  and  the 
antitype  appears ;  and  this  ^ves  a  noble  and  comprehensiye  view 
of  the  Divine  wisdom,  and  shows  one  uniform  glorious  design  still 
carrying  on  from  the  beginning. 

In  pp.  96,  97,  he  repeats  what  he  had  said  in  his  former  book, 
concerning  the  Mosaic  law  being,  in  St.  Paul's  opinion,  a  '  dispen- 
sation of  darkness,  slavery,'  &c.,  and  that  therefore  it  could  not  be 
a  divine  institution,  and  that  it  is  directly  contrary  to  the  Gospel 
What  he  had  offered  on  this  head  was  ftilly  and  distinctly  con- 
sidered *,  to  which  he  has  not  vouchsafed  the  least  answer.  I  need 
not,  therefore,  take  any  farther  notice  of  it,  nor  of  some  other 
things  here  said  by  him,  which  he  had  repeated  twice  or  thrice 
before  in  this  very  section,  and  which  have  been  already  con- 
sidered. He  concludes,  with  an  attempt  to  prove,  that  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  was  not  written  by  St.  Paul :  butj  he  himself  had, 
both  in  his  former  book,  and  in  this  very  section,  supposed  that 
St  Paul  was  the  author  of  it.  For,  p.  93,  he  urges,  *  that  St  Paul 
had  declared  it  to  be  impossible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats 
should  take  away  sin.'  And  it  is  only  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
that  this  declaration  of  St.  Paul  is  to  be  found.  But  it  happened  to 
be  for  his  convenience,  at  that  time,  to  suppose  St  Paul  to  ham 
been  the  author  of  this  epistle  ;  and  now,  a  few  pages  aftier,  it  » 
most  for  his  convenience  to  deny  it     And  what  does  he  produce  to 

♦  See  «  Divine  Authority/  pp.  52—57. 
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show  that  that  Epistle  was  not  written  by  St.  Paul  ?     Why,  it  is 
plain  to  him,  that  ^  it  is  not  written  in  that  apostle's  style  and 
language.     There  is  nothing  in  it  of  his  loftiness  of  expression  and 
strength  of  imagination.'     This  author  has  a  very  nice  taste ;    but 
others,  who  are  as  good  judges  as  he,  find  it  nothing  inferior  to 
any  of  his  epistles  in  strength  or  loftiness.     And  the  learned  Span- 
heim  hath  produced  a  great  number  of  expressions  in  this  epistle 
parallel  to  those  in  his  other  epistles,  and  many  of  them  peculiar 
to  St.  Paul,  and  only  to  be  found  in  his  writings.*     He  farther 
urges,  '  that  St.  Paul's  not  setting  his  name  to  this  epistle,  as  he 
did  to  all  his  genuine  undoubted  and  authentic  writings,  is  alone 
SQflBcient  to  set  aside  this  epistle,'  &c.     But  St.  Paul's  not  pre- 
fixing his  name  to  it  cannot  be  alone  a  proof  that  he  did  not  write 
it,  if  we  have  other  sufficient  reasons  to  believe  him  the  author  of 
it.     And  I  think  we  have  sufficient  reason,  both  from  the  testimony 
of  the  most  ancient  writers,  who  mention  it  as  St.  Paul's,  and  the 
general  consent  of  the  Greek  Church  from  the  beginning  f,  and 
from  his  way  of  concluding  that  epistle,  exactly  after  St.  Paul's 
manner,  chap.  xiii.  18,  19,  24,  25,  and  talking  of  his  coming  to  see 
tliem  with  Timothy,  whom  he  represents  as  '  set  at  liberty,'  and 
ivhom  he  calls  his  brother ;    and  from  the  testimony  of  St.  Peter, 
iRfho  plainly  makes  mention  of  an  epistle  written  by  St.  Paul  to 
those  to  whom  Peter  directed  his  epistle,  who  seem  principally  to 
have  been  the  believing  Jews. 

But  our  author  farther  urges,  that  '  it  is  plain  to  him,  that  this 

epistle  must  have  been  written  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple, 

and  the  cessation  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  and  sacrifices,  because 

it  never  mentions  the  temple  or  sacrifices  as  then  subsisting ;    but 

always  speaks  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  and  economy  as  abolished, 

done  away,  and  ceased.'     On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  argued,  that 

throughout  that  whole  epistle  he  speaks  all  along  as  if  the  temple 

were  still  in  being,  and  its  sacred  rites  and  ceremonies  still  in  use 

among  the  Jews.     And   it  can  scarce  be  supposed,  that  if  this 

epistle  had  been  written  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  the 

author  of  it  would  have  omitted  the  mention  of  this,  which  might 

have  been  of  considerable  advantage  to  his  argument.      In  the 

epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  and  which  is  written  pretty  much  on 

the  same  subject  with  that  to  the  Hebrews,  the  destruction  of  the 

"  temple  is  expressly  mentioned,  cap.  16.     Where,  speaking  of  the 

"  temple,  he  saith,   *  it  is  now  destroyed  by  their  enemies.'    Then, 

"  citing  a  prophecy,  to  show  that  the  city,  temple,  and  people  of 

^  Israel  were  to  be  given  up,  he  adds,  *  and  it  hath  come  to  pass  ac- 

:  cording  as  the  Lord  spake  :'  an  evident  proof  that  this  Epistle  was 

^  written  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.    And  if  the  Epistle  to  the 

'  Hebrews  had  been  written  after  that  event,  we  might  have  expected 

-     *  See  his  '  Dissert,  de  Authore  Epistolae  ad  Hebrsos,'  part  ii«  cap.  1»  S ;  part  iii« 
■  cap.  1,  §.  9. 

t  See  the  Dissertation  now  mentioned,  part  i.  cap.  6.    And  IIm  Mtlfjilj^Wttdm 
CoDSult  Whitby's  Preface  to  his  Commentary  on  that  epiatto.  :Wjijfe«.^ 
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some  hints  of  this  kind ;  but  no  such  thing  appears.*  As  to  what 
the  author  urges^  that  '  this  epistle  always  speaks  of  the  Jewish 
priesthood  and  economy  as  abolished,  done  away,  and  ceased  :*  no 
more  is  said  in  this  epistle  to  this  purpose  than  in  other  epistles, 
which  are  undoubtedly  St.  Paul's,  and  written  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  As  in  the  passage  before  referred  to,  p.  236, 
where  he  declares,  '  that  Christ  hath  broken  down  the  middle  wall 
of  partition  between  Jews  and  Gentiles :  and  that  he  hath  abolished 
the  law  of  commandments  in  ordinances,'  &c.,  and  hath  *•  blotted 
out  the  hand-writing  of  ordinances,  and  hath  taken  it  away,  nail- 
ing it  to  his  cross.'  Here,  it  is  evident,  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the 
legal  economy  as  abolished  and  done  away  in  Christ,  that  is,  that 
the  obligatory  virtue  ,of  it  was  ceased,  in  epistles  written  whilst  the 
temple  was  yet  standing.'  And  yet  our  author  here  takes  upon 
him  to  affirm,  that  *  the  apostle  never  would  have  done  this  io 
his  time,  while  he  himself  was  complying  with  it  occasionally, 
and  pronounces  it  to  be  a  most  wild  and  extravagant  notion,  that 
the  Jewish  priesthood  and  sacrifices  had  been  abolished  and  done 
away,  while  the  whole  Christian  circumcision  was  under  it,  and 
submitting  to  it,'  p,  100,  101.  The  consistency  of  the  practice  and 
conduct  of  St.  Paul  and  the  other  apostles  in  this  matter  hath  beeo 
fully  shown.  But  I  cannot  help  observing,  by  the  way,  the  great 
consistency  of  this  writer,  who,  m  his  former  book,  had  strongly  as- 
serted it  over  and  over  as  a  most  certain  matter  of  fact,  that  could 
not  be  denied,  that  St.  Paul,  in  all  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews 
throughout  the  lesser  Asia,  had  preached  up  to  the  Jews  themselves 
the  abrogation  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  endeavoured  to  convince 
them  that  it  was  done  away  by  the  death  of  Christ,  as  if  he  had 
made  this  the  constant  subject  of  his  preaching,  which  is  carrying 
the  matter  a  great  deal  too  far ;  but  in  his  present  book  represents 
the  supposing  him  ever  to  have  talked  of  the  abrogation  of  the  law 
at  all,  ^  as  so  wild  and  extravagant  a  notion,  that  it  deserves  no  con- 
sideration at  all.'  What  can  be  done  with  an  author  that  so  glar- 
ingly contradicts  himself,  and  seems  to  have  no  settled  scheme  of 
Cnncipies  at  all,  but  affirms  or  denies  things  just  as  best  answers 
is  present  puipose  ? 

*  He  speaks,  rhap.  viii.  13,  of  the  Covenant's  '  waxing  old,  and  being  ready  to 
vanish  away,  lyyvq  a^ana-fxtv,  near  an  abolishment  or  disappearing,'  which  seeois  to 
show  that  the  time  for  its  utter  abolition  or  vanishing  awaj  by  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  and  city  of  Jerusalem  was  not  yet  come,  but  was  very  near. 
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Tliiit  the  law  of  Moses  did  not  extend  only  to  the  outword  actions,  but  to  the  inward 
dispositions.  That  it  did  not  con6ne  benevolence  to  those  of  their  own  particular  bodj, 
nor  was  founded  in  the  principles  of  persecution,  shown  in  opposition  to  tlie  author's 
Attempt  to  prove  the  contrary.  What  he  further  offers  to  prove,  that  human  sacrifices 
were  indulged  and  encouraged  in  that  law,  shown  to  be  vain  and  insufficient.  His 
exceptions  with  regard  to  the  case  of  Abraham's  offering  up  Isaac,  considered.  That 
patriarch  vindicated  from  his  charge  of  enthusiasm. 

The  author  had,  in  his  first  book,  affirmed,  that  the  law  of  Moses 
was  merely  political,  and  that  it  could  only  relate  to  outward  actions, 
but  could  not  relate  to  the  inward  principles  and  motives  of  action, 
whether  good  or  bad.     In  answer  to  which  I  showed,  by  express 
testimonies  from  that  law,  that  it  did  not  relate  to  the  outward  ac- 
tions alone,  but  to  the  inward  principles  and  motives  of  action.    Upon 
which  he  now  observes,  that  all  political  laws  must  presuppose  the 
reasonableness  of  inward  truth  and  righteousness,  but  yet  it  is  only 
the  outward  practice  or  political  part  that  can  be  guarded  or  secur- 
ed by  force :  this  is  all  that  can  be  done  by  any  temporal  penal  laws, 
p.  104.     But  the  argument  I  urged  was  this,  that  Moses  did  not 
merely  suppose,  but  frequently  and  expressly  require  and  enjoin,  a 
right  disposition  of  the  heart  and  mind,  as  well  as  a  proper  outward 
practice ;  and  therefore  this  must  be  regarded  as  properly  the  subject- 
ipatter  of  his  law. 

Our  author  himself,  after  shifting  awhile,  owns  that  Moses  preach- 
ed moral  truth  and  righteousness  to  the  people,  but  then  this  he  did, 
not  as  a  lawgiver  and  judge,  but  as  a  prophet  and  preacher  of  right- 
eousness.    This  is  really  granting  tne  point  in  question.     For  it 
must  be  considered,  that  it  was  as  a  propnet  extraordinarily  inspired 
of  God,  that  Moses  delivered  his  law.     And  the  design  of  it  was  not 
merely  to  erect  that  people  into  a  civil  community,  but  into  a  sacred 
polity.     It  was  not  therefore  merely  a  system  of  political  precepts, 
intended  to  regulate  their  outward  actions  and  civil  conduct  in  so- 
ciety, but  to  form  them  to  just  sentiments  and  a  right  practice  in  re- 
ligion, and  to  give  them  directions  as  to  the  whole  of  their  conduct. 
And,  therefore,  it  contains  solemn  commands  and  injunctions,  in  the 
name  of  God  himself,  their  supreme  lawgiver,  relating  not  only  to 
their  outward  behaviour,  but  to  the  inward  affections  and  dispositions 
of  their  minds.     And  these  precepts  are  as  express  as  any  other 
commands  of  the  law,  enforced  by  the  same  divine  authority  by 
which  the  other  commands  are  enforced.     And  though  the  neglect 
of  those  precepts  that  required  good  inward  dispositions  of  mind, 
could  not  come  under  those  penalties  in  the  law  that  were  to  be  in- 
flicted by  the  civil  Magistrate,  yet  they  came  under  the  general 
sanctions  of  the  law,  as  enforced  by  the  nopes  of  the  divine  favour, 
and  the  fears  of  the  divine  displeasure,  to  which  they  were  taught 
by  Moses  to  have  a  continual  regard.     And,  therefore,  no  reasor 
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can  be  eiven  why  these  should  not  be  as  properly  regarded  as  a  part 
of  that  Taw,  as  any  other  laws  or  injunctions  there  prescribed.    And 
in  this  view  good  men  considered  the  law,  and  extolled  its  great 
usefulness  and  excellency,  as  enlightening  the  mind,  purifying  and 
rejoicing  the  heart,  and  converting  the  soiH,  &c.  Psalm  xix.  7 — 11. 
I  had  urged  the  tenth  commandment  as  forbidding  all  coveting, 
&c.     The  author  answers,  that  this  relates  to  the  outward  act  of 
robbery,  rapine,  violence,  &c.  and  not  barely  to  the  inward  act  of 
coveting,  desiring  or  wishing  for,  8cc.     But  how  does  he  prove  that 
it  doth  relate  to  the  outward  act  of  rapine,  &c.     The   reason  he 
gives,  is,  because  if  this  was  notagainbt  rapine  and  robbery,  there  is 
no  commandment  in  the  decalogue  against  it.     As  if  the  law,  com- 
manding not  to  steal,  was  not  a  sufficient  prohibition  of  robbery  and 
rapine,  especially  in  so  short  and  comprenensive  a  collection  of  laws 
as  the  decalogue  is.     But  both  the  propriety  of  the  words  them- 
selves naturally  lead  us  to  interpret  the  tenth  commandment  as  prin- 
cipally relating  to  the  inward  desires  and  motions  of  evil  concupi- 
scence ;    and  the  apostle  Paul  so  interprets  it,  as  I  showed,  which 
this  writer  thinks  proper  to  take  no  notice  of.     And  though  as  be 
urges,  the  inward  act  of  coveting  could  not  possibly  fall  under  the 
cognizance  of  any  human  penal  law,  yet  it  could  fall  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  a  divine  law,  and  of  God,  the  giver  of  that  law,  whom 
they  were  taught  to  regard  as  their  supreme  governor  and  judge, 
who  perfectly  knew  their  hearts,  and  from  whom  they  were  to  ex- 
pect rewards  and  punishments  accordingly. 

He  had  mentioned  it  as  a  defect  in  Moses's  law,  that  it  provided 
no  sufficient  remedy  against  intemperance,  &c.  But  now  he  owns, 
that  in  the  passage  I  quoted  from  Deut.  xxix.  19,  20,  Moses  threa- 
tens such  sinners,  as  indulged  themselves  in  drunkenness  and  intem- 
perance, with  the  vengeance  of  God,  as  offenders  against  the  rule 
and  law  of  righteousness  ;  but  he  would  have  me  produce  a  statute 
or  law  of  Moses,  where  such  acts  of  personal  intemperance  are  made 
penal,  i.  e.  where  civil  penalties  were  enacted  against  them.  But, 
surely,  if  Moses  threatens  such  sinners  with  the  wrath  of  God,  and 
that  all  the  curses  written  in  the  law  should  be  upon  them,  as  in  the 
passage  I  produced,  this,  to  those  that  regarded  it  as  the  law  of  God, 
enforced  by  his  express  authority,  ought  to  have  had  a  mighty 
weight.  And  if,  notwithstanding  this,  that  nation  run  into  great 
excesses  of  intemperance,  as  this  writer  alleges,  this  was  not  to  be 
charged  upon  the  law,  but  upon  the  corruption  of  mankind;  no  more 
than  the  corruption  of  Christians  is  to  be  charged  upon  the  gospel- 
law. 

But  he  farther  observes,  that  '  St.  Paul  every  where  distinguishes 
the  law  of  Moses  from  the  law  of  faith,  fidelity,  or  righteousness 
towards  God.  And  that  he  proves  at  large,  that  righteousness  could 
never  be  obtained  by  the  law,  which  was  a  law  of  works,  or  outward 
obedience  only,'  p.  105.  But  this  author  entirely  nnstakes  or  mis- 
represents the  apostle's  sense,  and  seems  to  have  no  Just  notional 
all  of  the  design  of  his  arguings  on  this  subject.  St.  Paul  doth  not 
represent  it  as  if  the  law  only  required  outward  obedience,  whereas 
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the  Gospel  requires  inward  righteousness :  nor  doth  he,  by  calling 
it  the  law  of  works  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  faith^  intend  to  sig*- 
nify,  that  it  only  required  external  works,  or  acts  of  duty.  This 
would  be  to  make  him  contradict  himself,  and  subvert  his  own  ar- 
gument. For  he  expressly  represents  the  law  as  extending  to  the 
mward  motions  of  the  soul,  and  as  forbidding  and  condemning  the 
inward  irregular  workings  of  concupiscence  ;  and  that,  therefore,  it 
was  by  the  law  he  came  to  the  knowledge  of  sin.  He  declares,  that 
the  law  was  holy,  just,  and  good;  and  that  it  was  spiritual,  though 
men  were  carnal,  Rom.  vii.  7 — 14.  And  he  proves,  that  by  the 
works  of  the  law  could  no  man  be  justified,  that  is,  accepted  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  entitled  to  life ;  which  is  what  he  means  by  jus- 
tification in  this  argument,  because  no  man  could  perfectly  obey  its 
precepts.  And  therefore,  his  doctrine  is,  that  we  must  be  justified 
or  accepted  only  through  the  infinite  grace  and  mercy  of  God,  by 
which  faith,  or  a  steady  dependence  on  his  faithfulness,  truth,  and 
goodness,  issuing  in  a  sincere  obedience  and  the  practice  of  right- 
eousness, is  graciously  accepted  and  rewarded,  though  imperfect, 
and  attended  with  failures  and  defects.  Thus  Abraham  the  father 
of  the  faithful,  who  was  so  highly  favoured  of  God,  and  upon  their 
descent  from  whom  the  Jews  so  nighly  valued  themselves,  was  jus- 
tified before  the  law  was  given;  He  believed  God,  and  it  was  ac- 
counted unto  him  for  righteousness ;  that  is,  he  exercised  a  firm 
trust  and  dependence  on  his  faithfulness,  goodness,  and  mercy,  and 
on  his  most  gracious  promises,  and  showed  the  reality  of  this  faith 
by  his  obedience  and  ready  submission  to  the  significations  of  the 
divine  will,  and  therefore  was  accepted  and  justified  before  God, 
though  he  had  not  yet  received  circumcision,  nor  was  any  part  of 
the  ceremonial  law  yet  instituted.  And  when  the  law  of  Moses  was 
afterwards  given,  the  design  of  it  was  not  to  alter  or  annul  the  pro- 
mise made  to  Abraham,  or  render  it  of  none  effect.  Still  good  men, 
even  under  the  law,  were  justified  and  accepted  of  God,  as  Abraham 
had  been,  not  merely  by  their  works,  or  obedience  to  the  law,  which 
obedience,  being  defective,  could  not  in  strict  justice  entitle  them 
to  a  reward,  but  by  their  faith  and  trust  in  the  divine  grace  and 
mercy,  productive  of  a  sincere  though  imperfect  obedience.  The 
law  was  added,  as  the  apostle  speaks,  because  of  transgressions. 
It  was  given  to  restrain  idolatry,  and  other  offences,  to  discover 
to  men  their  duty,  and  to  convince  them  of  sin,  to  keep  them 
under  a  strict  discipline  and  tutorage,  suited  to  that  time  and 
state  of  Aings,  till  the  time  should  come  for  the  last  and  most 
perfect  revelation  of  the  divine  will,  and  for  the  full  disovery  of 
the  divine  erace  and  mercy  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  promised 
Sayioor.  This  seems  to  be  the  account  the  apostle  gives  of  the 
true  original  design  and  intent  of  the  law.  And,  accordingly, 
Christ  being  come,  that  peculiar  economy  is  abolished.  And  as 
Abraham  was  justified  without  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
or  any  of  its  peculiar  rites  and  ceremonies  which  were  not  then  insti^ 
tuted  ;  so  Christians  now  ai*e  justified  without  ob^mw^  ^tv>]  ^^  >^^ 
peculiar  legal  rites  and  injunctions,  which  wcte  oti\^  Krcvya^^^  lox  %. 
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time  till  the  promised  seed  should  come,  in  whom  all  nations  were 
to  be  blessea.  They  are  accepted  and  justified  as  Abraham  was, 
freely,  by  divine  grace  through  faith,  or  a  steady  trust  in  God,  and 
dependence  on  his  mercy,  faithfulness,  and  goodness,  and  on  his 
most  gracious  promises  and  the  revelations  he  hath  given  of  his 
will,  accompanied  with  a  sincere  though  imperfect  obedience  to  his 
holy  and  excellent  precepts.  But  this  faith,  now  required  of  os, 
hath  a  more  explicit  regard  than  that  of  Abraham  had  to  the  Re- 
deemer, as  being  now  actually  come,  and  in  whom  the  exceeding 
riches  of  the  divine  mrace  and  mercy  are  most  gloriously  disjdayed, 
and  freely  offered  and  exhibited. 

But  to  return  to  our  author.  He  had  laid  a  mighty  stress  upon 
it,  as  an  insuperable  objection  against  the  Mosaical  economy,  that 
though  it  obliged  those  that  were  under  it  to  live  in  peace  and 
amity  with  one  another,  yet  they  were  put  into  a  state  of  war  with 
the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  that  the  Jewish  state,  or  the  religion  o( 
Moses,  was  founded  on  the  principles  of  persecution.  In  oppositioo 
to  this  it  was  clearly  shown,  by  express  testimonies  from  the  law 
itself,  that  it  prescribed  to  the  people  of  Israel,  who  were  constituted 
under  it,  a  kmd  and  benevolent  conduct,  not  only  towards  one  an- 
other, those  of  the  same  community,  but  towards  strangers  of  any 
other  nation  that  were  among  them,  whom  they  were  most  ex- 
pressly commanded  to  treat  with  the  utmost  kinaness  and  human- 
ity. And,  whereas  this  writer  had  urged,  that  this  was  only  to  be 
understood  of  such  strangers  as  were  incorporated  with  them,  I 
showed,  that  it  extended  to  all  strangers,  though  not  incorporated 
into  their  peculiar  polity,  nor  observing  any  of  their  particular  Um 
and  rites,  providea  they  did  but  worship  the  one  true  Grodyiiee 
rom  idolatry ;  nor  were  they  ever  to  persecute  any  for  not  confonn- 
ing  to  their  peculiar  rites  and  forms  of  religion  and  worship^ 

%ut  the  author  is  resolved  to  persist  in  his  charge.  And  tlic 
great  thing  he  alleges  to  make  it  good  is^  because  of  their  distinctive 
rites  and  usages,  whereby  they  were  kept  separate  from  other  na- 
tions»  which  he  represents  as  obliging  them  '  not  so  much  as  to 
converse  with  those  of  any  other  nation,  nor  to  show  them  the  least 
marks  of  common  respect,  civility,  or  decency.'  And  he  thinks 
there  could  not  be  a  more  effectual  method  taken  to  establish  a  state  of 
eternal  enmity  and  war  between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  world  than 
this;'  and  that  it  'was  not  possible  that  a  people  thus  constituted 
could  propagate  the  true  religion  to  other  ^nations  but  by  force  of 
arms.'  And  that  this  therefore,  was  a  '  declaration  of  war  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  made  and  confirmed  by  their  very  constituticm/ 
pp.  107,  108.  And  he  repeats  it  again,  p.  112.  It  will  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  by  the  Mosaic  constitution  there  were  many  distinctive 
rites  and  usages  appointed,  the  design  of  which  was  to  keep  them 
from  incorporating  with  other  nations,  lest  they  should  learn  their 
corrupt  customs,  and  by  too  great  a  familiarity  be  drawn  into  a 
conformity  to  their  idolatrous  rites.  And  the  proneness  they 
showed  to  revolt  to  the  usages  of  other  nations,  notwithstanding  aU 
this  care  to  keep  them  distinct,  showed  the  wisdom  and  expediency 
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of  this  constitution.  But  though  they  were  thus  kept  distinct  and 
separate  from  other  people,  it  doth  not  follow,  that  therefore  they 
were  hereby  put  into  a  state  of  war  with  them  by  their  very  consti- 
tution ;  nor  tnat  they  were  obhged  not  so  much  as  to  converse  with 
them,  or  show  them  the  *  least  marks  of  common  respect,  civility, 
and  decency/  There  is  no  such  thing  urged  upon  them  in  their 
law.  They  might,  notwithstanding  Uieir  distinctive  rites,  show 
them  all  the  offices  of  humanity.  It  is  observed  concerning  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  Gen.  xliii.  32, '  That  thejr  might  not  eat  bread 
with  the  Hebrews ;  for  that  is  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians.* 
And  therefore  when  Joseph  entertained  his  brethren  with  great 
kindness,  they  had  bread  set  for  them  by  themselves.  And  Herod- 
otus observes,  concerning  the  Egyptians  in  his  time,  that  they 
would  not  make  use  of  a  knife,  a  spit,  or  a  pot  belonging  to  the 
Greeks,  nor  take  a  bit  of  beef  cut  with  a  Greek's  knife,  Herod. 
£uterpe,  cap.  41.  And  after  this,  cap.  78  of  the  same  book,  he 
concludes  his  discourse  concerning  their  feasts  with  this  observation, 
warploKTi  Si  "xpiwjievoi  vofioitn  aXXov  ovSiva  iviKriwvrai  Toitri  r 
*  Using  their  own  country-customs,  they  receive  no  other  besides 
them.'  And  afterwards,  cap.  91,  that  as  they  use  no  Greek  cus- 
toms, so  jKtiS'  aXXwv,  &c.  '  neither  would  they  use  the  customs  of 
any  other  men  in  the  world.'  Yet  this  did  not  hinder  the  Egypt- 
ians from  conversing  with  those  of  other  nations ;  nor  were  they  for 
this  regarded  as  in  a  '  state  of  eternal  enmity  and  war  with  the  rest 
of  mankind.'  Nor  did  it  hinder  them  from  propagating  their  reli- 
gion, since  by  the  author's  own  acknowledgment,  they  were  the 
great  propa^tors  of  idolatry  to  other  nations.  And  though  he 
takes  upon  him  to  affirm,  that  a  people  constituted  as  the  Jews 
were  could  have  no  other  way  of  propagating  their  religion  but  by 
force  of  arms,  the  contrary  to  this  is  evident  from  undeniable  fact 
For  that  they  did  propagate  the  true  religion,  and  did  proselyte 
great  numbers  of  other  nations  all  over  the  Roman  empire,  as  well 
as  in  Babylon,  Persia,  and  many  parts  of  the  East,  without  using 
any  force  of  arms.  There  might  be  some  pretence  for  charging  the 
Mosaic  constitution  as  putting  the  Jews  into  a  state  of  war  with  the 
rest  of  mankind,  if  any  passage  could  be  produced  out  of  the  law, 
urging  the  Jews  to  such  a  conduct  towards  all  other  nations,  as 
Socrates  is  introduced  by  Plato  prescribing  to  the  Greeks  with  res- 
pect to  the  barbarians,  which  was  a  name  they  generally  gave  to 
all  other  nations  but  themselves.* 

To  what  I  had  observed,  that  by  the  law  of  Moses  they  were 
expressly  obliged  to  show  kindness,  not  only  to  one  another,  but  to 
strangers  too,  our  author  answers,  as  he  had  done  before,,  that  it 

•  He  would  have  the  Greeks  look  upon  one  another  as  all  of  the  same  family  and 
kindred,  but  upon  the  barbarians  as  strangers  and  aliens  ;  that  the  Greeks  were  <ftJ^i« 
^'Xw,  •  fHends  by  nature/  and  therefore  they  should  not  go  to  war  with  one  another  ;  or 
if  thej  did,  they  should  do  it  as  if  they  were  some  time  to  be  recoaciled  ;  but  that  the 
bmrbaiians  were  vtxifjiui  ^wru,  *  enemies  by  nature,'  with  whom  they  were  to  be  contin*  ^ 
ually  at  war  j  that  it  would  therefore  be  wrong  fur  the  Grecians  to  destroy  Grecians,  gj^ 
reduce  them  to  sUvery,  or  waste  their  fields,  or  bum  their  houses  ;  but  that  they  shouli^F 
do  aU  thia  to  the  baibarians.     See  Plat,  de  Repub.  I.  6.     Op.  Tom.  ii.  pp.  470,  471. 
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was  only  to  their  own  '  naturalized  strangers,  or  the  proselytes  who 
lived  among  them,  and  who  worshipped  the  same  God,  and  made  a 
part  of  the  same  nation/  p.  108.  And  he  represents  it  as  an  extra- 
oixlinary  piece  of  assurance  in  me,  to  deny  that  '  the  proselytes  of 
the  gate  were  naturalized  strangers,  or  that  they  were  considered  and 
owned  as  members  of  the  same  society/  p.  109.  The  reader  that  is 
at  all  acquainted  with  these  matters,  will  be  apt  to  smile  at  this 

}>assage.  The  writer  had,  in  what  he  said  on  this  head  in  his 
brmer  book,  showed  his  utter  ignorance  of  the  Jewish  constitution. 
I  endeavoured  to  set  him  right,  and  show  him  his  mistake ;  that 
though  the  proselytes  of  righteousness,  who  were  circumcised  and 
obliged  to  observe  the  whole  law,  were  naturalized  and  looked  upon 
as  Jews^  and  belonging  to  their  particular  body  or  polity ;  yet  the 
proselytes  of  the  gate,  who  worshipped  the  true  God,  but  were  not 
obliged  to  any  of  the  peculiar  Mosaic  rites,*  never  were  looked  upon 
as  naturalized,  or  belonging  to  that  particular  polity  or  body,  hot 
were  still  regarded  as  Gentiles,  and  as  the  pious  among  the  Gen- 
tiles. But  our  author  is  resolved  to  persist  in  his  error.  He  had 
said  they  were  naturalized ;  and  he  is  resolved  that  it  shall  be  so; 
and  not  only  will  not  receive  information  when  it  is  offered  him, 
but  is  for  abusin?  those  that  are  not  as  ignorant,  or  will  not  speak 
as  improperly  as  himself. 

His  proof  that  they  were  naturalized  is  pleasant  enough.  *  I  am 
very  sure  (says  he)  that  by  the  law^of  Moses  they  were  to  be  re- 
ceived, consiaered,  and  treated  as  brethren  and  fellow-citizens,  and 
were  under  the  protection  of  the  law  as  much  as  the  circumcised 
Jews  themselves,  while  they  lived  among  them.  And  this  was  all 
that  I  meant  by  naturalization.'  Who  would  not  admire  the  acute- 
ness  of  this  writer  ?  that  is,  because  they  were  to  be  treated  very 
kindly  and  tenderly,  therefore  they  were  naturalized,  or  regarded  as 
belonging  to  their  peculiar  nation  or  polity.  Whereas  the  proper 
conclusion  from  it  is  this ;  that  though  they  were  not  (as  it  is  certain 
they  were  not)  regarded  as  belonging  to  their  peculiar  polity  or  na- 
tional body  ;  yet  they  were  to  be  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness 
and  humanity.  Though,  if  we  should  allow  this  to  be  a  sufficient 
proof  of  their  naturalization,  it  would  only  prove,  contrary  to  this 
writer's  intention,  that  the  Mosaic  constitution  was  of  a  large  and 
noble  extent.  For  it  seems  all  the  world  were  naturaliz^  and 
looked  upon  as  belonging  to  their  body,  only  upon  worshipping  the 
one  true  God  free  from  idolatry,  and  without  observing  their  pecu- 
liar rites  and  ceremonies. 

But  he  makes  an  attempt,  if  he  could  prove  it,  that  would  be 
something  more  to  his  purpose.  After  having  told  us,  that  the 
proselytes  of  the  gate  *  maae  a  part  of  the  same  nation,'  he  saith, 
that  though  they  were  not  circumcised,  yet '  they  complied  with 
the  sacrificial  part  of  the  law,  and  paid  their  tithes  and  dues  to  the 

*  Thus  we  find  the  '  stniDgers  within  their  gates,'  that  is,  who  were  suffered  to  dwell 
amone  them,  and  to  whom  they  are  so  often  commanded  to  show  kindness,  in  the  law, 
Are  allowed  'to  eat  that  which  died  of  itself;'  which  was  expressly  prohibited  to  tnaj 

m,    Deut.  xiv.  21. 
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priests.'  He  expresses  himself  as  if  be  intended  to  put  it  upon  ki» 
reader,  that  the  prosdjtes  of  the  gate,  who  were  ttncimMttc»od» 
obsenred  all  that  part  of  the  Mosaic  law  that  related  to  sachfic««. 
And  this  every  body»  that  is  not  a  stranger  to  that  constitatioii* 
knows  to  be  a  great'  mistake.  The  Gentiles,  indeed,  were  allowed^ 
though  not  obliged,  to  offer  some  kinds  of  sacrifices  to  Ciod,  as  sa- 
crifices had  been  a  part  of  worship  in  use  before  the  law  was  giTto ; 
but  there  were  many  sacrifices  required  on  particular  occasions,  and 
which  all  the  Israelites  or  proselytes  of  righteousness  were  obliged 
to  offer  in  the  manner  there  prescribed  ;  but  the  proselytes  of  the 
gate  never  were  required,  nor  so  much  as  permitted  to  ofier  them, 
or  any  sacrifices  that  had  the  pecuUar  rites  of  the  Mosaic  law  inter* 
mixed  with  them ;  nor  to  pay  tithes,  first-ftiiits,  Scc«  These  were  so  fiir 
From  being  required  of  them  by  the  law  of  Moses,  or  by  any  of  the 
Fcwish  constitutions,  that  if  they  should  offer  them  they  were  to  be 
rejected.  See  all  this  fully  proved  by  the  learned  Mr,  Selden,  l>e 
Jur.  Nat  et  Gent  Lib.  iii.  Ap.  3 — 7. 

As  to  what  he  saith,  that '  Solomon,  when  he  built  the  temple, 
assigned  a  particular  court  for  those  devout  Gentiles  who  came  up 
yvith  their  gifls  and  offerings  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  he  prays  for  them, 
that  God  would  bestow  upon  them  all  the  favours  and  blessings  of 
dis  own  people,  p.  109.'  This  only  proves  a^inst  himself,  that 
that  constitution  was  not  on  so  narrow  a  founaation  as  ho  repre- 
sents it ;  for  Solomon  is  there  praying  for  strangers  that  were  not  of 
the  people  of  Israel.  See  1  Kings  viii.  41 — 43.  But  it  doth  not 
prove,  that  those  strangers  were  regarded  as  naturalised  and  incor* 
porated  into  their  peculiar  body  and  polity  without  circumoision. 
And  indeed  the  very  name  of  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  (though  it 
iocs  not  appear  that  there  was  any  court  with  that  name  in  Solo* 
mon*s  time,  as  there  was  afterwords)  shows  that  they  were  still 
regarded  as  Gentiles,  and  not  as  belonging  to  the  Jewish  nation  or 
bcxly  at  all ;  and  therefore  they  were  not  suffered  to  oomo  within 
those  limits,  into  which  every  Jew  and  every  proselyte  of  rightoous- 
aess  was  allowed  to  come ;  and  it  was  considered  as  penal  if  thoy 
transgressed  those  bounds. 

Page  1 10,  the  author  gives  a  signal  instance  how  much  ho  is  to 
be  depended  upon  in  representing  the  sense  of  his  adversaries,  lie 
represents  me  as  pretending/ that  though  persecution  for  conicionoo' 
jake,  or  establishing  true  religion  by  force  of  arms,  would  bo  wrong 
now,  and  must  be  wrong  unaer  all  circumstances  of  which  wo  can 
judge ;  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  therefore  it  was  wrong  under  a 
theocracy,  or  under  the  circumstances  of  the  Israelites  when  that 
law  was  ^iven.'  This,  he  says,  is  the  sum  of  my  whole  argument 
ander  this  head  ;  where  he  very  candidly  puts  it  upon  his  reader, 
that  I  have  acknowledged  that '  persecution  for  conscience'  sake,  or 
3stablishing  religion  by  force  of  arms,  was  allowed,  and  even  pro* 
scribed  by  the  law  of  Moses  ;'  when  the  doMgn  of  that  part  of  my 
book  was  to  show,  that  the  law  of  Moses  did  not  prescribe  persecu- 
tion for  conscience*  sake.  And  then  he  proceeds,  very  foriiially,  to 
irgue  against  persecution  for  conscience*  sake,  or  establishing  roU* 
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gion  by  outward  force  and  violence.  He  urges,  that  *  the  argument 
depends  on  the  eternal,  immutable  reason  and  iitness  of  things,  the 
moral  perfections  of  God,  and  the  nature  of  religion  in  itself/  &c. 
But  he  might  have  spared  his  argument ;  and  instead  of  proving, 
that  to  force  religion  upon  the  conscience,  or  to  force  the  outward 
practice  against  conscience  is  wrong,  he  should  have  proved,  that  in 
the  Mosaic  constitution,  persecution  for  conscience'  sake  is  estab- 
lished. On  the  contrary,  it  is  certain,  that  in  that  constitution  there 
was  no  attempt  to  be  used  to  *  force  religion  upon  conscience  and 
mward  judgment,  or  to  force  the  outward  practice  against  conscience 
and  inward  judgment/  No  pereon  of  any  other  nation  was  ever  to 
be  forced  to  embrace  the  Mosaic  law,  or  to  observe  any  of  its  par- 
ticular rites  or  constitutions,  against  their  own  judgments  or  con- 
sciences. Their  benevolence  was  not  to  be  confined  to  those  of 
their  own  particular  form  of  religion  or  worship,  but  was  to  extend 
to  all  that  worshipped  the  One  God,  the  supreme  Lord  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  nor  were  such  persons  obliged  to  worship  him  by  any  of  the 
peculiar  rites  of  the  law.  And  how  happy  would  it  have  been  for 
the  world,  if  this  had  been  imitated  by  all  other  constitutions! 
They  were  not  indeed  to  suffer  any  idolaters  to  dwell  in  their  land; 
and  if  any  of  their  own  nation  openly  revolted  to  the  worship  of 
other  gods,  he  was  to  be  put  to  death ;  because,  as  I  showed,*  this 
was  subversive  of  the  very  fundamental  constitution  of  their  polity, 
^and  of  that  original  contract  upon  which  their  state  was  founded, 
and  on  which  their  preservation  as  a  community,  their  right  to  aU 
their  privileges,  and  to  their  country  itself,  depended.  So  that  those 
that  were  guilty  of  idolatry  were,  in  the  worst  sense,  traitors  and 
enemies  to  their  country.  And  if  our  author  will  call  this  persecu- 
tion, he  may,  if  he  pleases,  call  all  putting  persons  to  death  for 
being  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  subvert  the  state,  persecution. 
But  let  him  prove,  by  any  argument  from  the  nature  of  things,  either 
that  it  was  unworthy  of  God  to  appoint  and  establish  a  constitution, 
the  fundamental  principle  of  which  was*  the  acknowIedCTQent  and 
worship  of  the  one  only  living  and  true  God,  and  to  make  this  the 
condition  of  their  national  privileges  and  prosperity ;  or  that,  sup- 
posing such  a  constitution,  it  was  contrary  to  the  nature  and  per- 
fections of  God,  or  to  the  reason  of  things,  to  make  a  law,  that 
those  that  attempted  to  subvert  that  constitution  by  worshipping 
other  gods,  should  be  punished  with  death.  But,  for  ousht  I  know, 
he  may  think  it  unfit  for  God  himself  to  execute  judgments  on 
idolaters,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next,  for  fear  of  forcing  con- 
science ;  and  on  this  account  may  find  as  much  fault  with  the 
Christian  constitution,  as  being  contrary  to  the  rights  of  conscience, 
as  he  had  done  by  the  Mosaical ;  since  it  is  there  expressly  de- 
clared, that  '  idolaters  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.' 
See  Gal.  v.  20,  1  Cor.  vi.  9.  But  we  expect  he  should  bring  other 
proofs  of  this  than  his  own  confident  assertions ;  which  with  me, 
and  I  believe  with  the  generality  of  his  readers,  pass  fi^r  nothing 
at  all. 

*  See  DiNiti^  Km\^w«\V^  ,  -^^  Ml . 
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He  had  asserted  in  his  fonner  book,  that  the  '  Jews  were  not 

only  set  at  liberty,  but  encouraged  and  directed  by  Moses  himself 

to  extend  their  conquests  as  far  as  they  could,  and  to  destroy  by 

fire  and  sword  every  nation  that  would  not  become  their  subjects 

and  slaves.     That  their   plan   of  government  was  contrived  for 

conquest ;  and  that  Moses  commands  all  idolatry  to  be  exterminated 

by  fire  and  sword,  not  only  in  Canaan,  but  in  all  the  rest  of  the 

world,  as  far  as  his  people  should  have  it  in  their  power,  and  that 

of  this  Moses  was  very  confident.'    In  answer  to  this  it  was  showD, 

that  though  they  were  not  to  tolerate  idolatry  in  their  own  country, 

as  being  absolutely  subversive  of  the  fundamental  constitution  of 

their  polity,  yet  they  were  never  commissioned  to  destroy  idolaters 

in  the  rest  of  the  world  by  fire  and  sword.     And  it  is  so  far  from 

being  true,  that  their  plan  of  government  was  contrived  for  universal 

conquest,  as  this  writer  represents  it,  that  the  whole  frame  of  their 

constitution  was  so  contrived  as  to  discourage  a  restless  ambition 

of  enlarging  their  empire.  And  the  laws  given  them  were  of  such  a 

nature,  as  rendered  it  extremely  difficulty  if  not  impracticable  for 

them,  to  make  and  maintain  large  conquests  abroad.     And  though 

Moses  knew  and  expressed  his  confidence  that  they  should  conquer 

the  land   of  Canaan   and   the   nations  there,  because  God  nad 

promised  it,  yet  he  was  so  far  from  being  very  confident,  as  our 

author  affirms,  that  they  should  extend  their  conquests  through  the 

rest  of  the  world,  that  he  knew  and  foretold  the  contrary  :  all  this  was 

clearly  and  fully  proved.*     Nor   does    this  author  so   much   as 

attempt  to  answer  any  of  tlie  proofs  that  were  brought ;  but  yet, 

that  he  may  make  a  show  of  reasoning,  he  tells  us,  pp.  Ill,  112, 

that  Moses  was  confident  his  people  should  conquer  the  land  of 

Canaan,  whereas,  what  he  had  to  prove  was,  that  he  was  confident 

they  should  conquer  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  then  falls  into  a 

furious'  invective,  as  he  had  done  several  times  before,  against  the 

war  with  the  Canaanites ;  and  that  this  shows  Moses  thought  fire 

and  sword  the  best  way  of  propagating  true  religion.     But  the 

destruction  of  the  Canaanites,  as  hath  been  shown,  was  in  execution 

of  God's  just  vengeance  upon  those  nations,  not  merely  for  their 

idolatry,  but  for  the  most  abominable  wickedness  and  vices  of  all 

kinds.     And  this  was  not  persecution,  any  more  than  the  sending 

fire  and  brimstone  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  was  persecution,  or 

than  a  man  that  executes  the  sentence  of  a  just   magistrate   in 

punishing  a  criminal,  may  be  said  to  persecute  that  criminal.    Our 

author's  following  discourse,  p.  113,  in  which  he  instructs  me,  that 

things  are  sometimes  ascribed   to  God  in  Scripture  which  were 

only  permitted  in  the  course  of  his  providence,  might  be  something  to 

the  purpose,  if  he  could  prove  that  the  destruction  of  theCanaamtes 

is  only  ascribed  to  God  in  the  same  general  sense  in   which  all 

evils  and  calamities  are ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  according  to  the 

representation  there  given,  it  was  executed  by  the  express  command 

of  God   himself,  notified  and   confirmed  by  the  most  illustrious 

*  See  *  Divine  Authority,'  pp.  79,  &c. 
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attestations.  But  this  case  hath  been  fully  considered  above  ;  to 
which  I  refer  the  reader,  that  I  may  not,  like  this  writer,  be  guilty 
of  continual  repetitions. 

He  had  in  his  former  book  asserted,  that '  among  the  free-will 
offerings  offered  by  the  Jews  under  the  law,  human  sacrifices  were 
looked  upon  as  the  most  efficacious  and  acceptable  to  the  Lord.' 
And  that  such  *  oblations  were  encouraged  and  indulged  under  the 
law  as  the  highest  possible  acts  of  religion  and  devotion,  when  they 
were  intended  and  given  up  as  sacrifices  to  the  true  God.'  In 
answer  to  this  it  was  shown,  from  the  nature  and  constitution  of 
the  law,  that  such  sacrifices  were  not  allowed  there,  since  there  are 
no  directions  any  where  concerning  human  sacrifices,  as  there  must 
have  been  in  that  constitution,  if  they  had  been  intended  to  have 
been  *  indulged  as  the  highest  acts  of  devotion.'  For  they  were 
most  expressly  and  solemnly  forbidden  to  add  to  the  law  or  diminish 
from  it:  and,  particularly,  were  not  to  offer  any  other  sacrifices,  or 
in  any  other  manner,  than  was  there  expressly  appointed  :  this 
alone  would  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  writer's  insinuation.  But, 
besides,  it  was  shown  by  an  express  testimony  from  the  law  itself, 
Deut  xii.  30,  31,  that  it  prohibited  human  sacrifices. 

Our  author,  in  answer,  assures  his  reader,  p.  115,  that  be  had 
*  clearly  proved,  and  beyond  the  possibility  of  any  fair  answer,' that 
human  sacrifices  were  indulged  and  allowed,  though  not  enjoined 
by  the  law  of  Moses,  and  that  they  were  supposed  and  included 
among  the  several  other  cases  of '  vows  or  free-will  offerings.'  He 
bad,  to  this  purpose,  in  his  former  book,  cited  Lev.  xxvii.  28,  29; 
to  which  a  particular  answer  was  given,  and  it  was  shown,  that  it 
was  not  capable  of  the  interpretation  he  put  upon  it.  But  he  pro- 
nounces the  answer  I  had  given  to  be  '  shamefully  evasive,  and 
contrary  to  my  own  convictions.'  And  the  account  he  gives  of  it  is 
this.  ^  He  pretends,'  says  he,  speaking  of  me, '  that  the  person  or 
things  to  be  given  up  and  devoted  to  God  in  sacrifice,  by  a  special 
or  absolute  vow  and  free-will  offerings  as  Lev.  xxvii.  29,  were 
devoted  and  given  up  to  him  as  a  curse;  or  in  a  way  of  vengeance, 
as  the  Canaanites  were.'  Where  he  represents  me  as  pretending 
that  that  passage,  Lev.  xxvii.  29,  relates  to  persons  or  things  that 
were  to  be  '  given  up  and  devoted  to  God  in  sacrifice,  by  a  special 
or  absolute  vow  and  free-^will  offering.'  Whereas  this  is  what  I 
expressly  deny.  I  there  show  that  the  twenty-eighth  verse  relates 
to  things  which  a  man  should  devote  to  God  by  a  special  vow  ^  out 
of  all  that  he  had,'  that  is,  that  belonged  to  him  in  property,  not 
merely  to  *  be  given  up  in  sacrifice,'  for  it  will  not  oe  pretended, 
that  the  '  fjeld  of  his  possession*  was  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice,  but 
to  be  employed  in  sacred  uses ;  and  it  is  there  determined,  that 
whatever  a  man  should  thus  devote  to  God  by  a  special  vow,  whe- 
ther person  or  thin^,  should  be  '  holy  to  the  Lord,'  that  is,  perpet- 
ually employed  to  the  uses  to  which  it  was  devoted,  and  that  it  was 
never  to  be  redeemed.  But  the  29th  verse  doth  not  relate  to  things 
H'hich  any  man  should  devote  of  his  own  possession  and  property, 
which  was  the  case  of  a\\  frc^-vi*vWott^\vcv^%»\i\iVVa'^t«>na  solemnly 
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jvoted  to  destruction  for  just  causes ;  that  none  of  these  were  ever 
»  be  redeemed,  no  ransom  whatsoever  was  to  be  accepted  for  them, 
ut  they  were  surely  to  be  put  to  death.  This  is  the  account  which 
le  Jews  give  of  this  passage,  and  which  makes  it  perfectly  consist* 
it  with  other  passages  in  the  law,  which  this  writer's  interpretation 
r  it  is  not ;  nor  does  he  produce  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  an  ar- 
nment  to  show  that  it  is  not  to  be  understood  in  that  sense.  And 
referred  him  to  Mr.  Selden,  by  whom  this  is  largely  and  accurately 
andled. 

But  he  again  produces  the  instance  of  Jephthah's  sacrificing  his 
au^hter,  as  he  had  done  before.  I  had  observed,  that  *  whether 
ephthah  did  really  sacrifice  his  daughter,  is  a  q^uestion  debated 
mong  the  most  learned  critics,  both  Jews  and  Christians,  and  still 
ke  to  be  so.'  This  our  author  explains  thus :  ^  that  is/  says  he, 
they  have  doubted  whether  this  story,  as  the  Scripture  relates  it, 
(  true  or  not,  or  whether  the  historian  has  here  given  us  the  real 
latter  of  fact ;  for  they  could  have  no  other  real  ground  or  cause  of 
oubting.'  But  if  this  writer  had  known  much  of  the  matter  that 
le  undertakes  to  talk  about,  he  would  have  known  that  the  ques- 
ion  or  doubt  in  this  debate,  is  not  whether  the  story,  as  given  by 
he  historian,  is  true ;  for  this  is  agreed  on  all  hands  ;  but  what  is 
he  true  meaning  of  the  historian.  The  controversy  is  about  the 
ensc  of  some  of  the  Hebrew  phrases  made  use  of  in  relating  the 
tory,  whether  they  import  that  Jephthah  really  sacrificed  his 
laughter  or  not. 

But  supposing  Jephthah  did  really  sacrifice  his  dau^hter^  it  only 
ollows,  as  I  observed  before,  that  he  did  wrong  in  it,  through  a 
aistaken  zeal  and  scrupulosity,  since  the  law  of  Moses  nowhere 
llowed  human  sacrifices.  This  our  author  denies ;  and  yet  soon 
fter  says,  that  *  Jephthah's  rashness  in  making  such  a  vow,  and 
hereby  laying  himself  under  such  a  necessity  of  Taw,  was  never  ap- 
proved of.  But  how  could  it  be  thought  an  instance  of  rashness  m 
^ephthah  to  make  such  a  vow,  or  how  can  this  writer  consistently 
icknowledge  that  it '  was  never  approved  of,'  when  he  tells  us,  that 
among  the  free-will  offering  offered  by  the  Jews  under  the  law, 
luman  sacrifices  were  looked  upon  as  the  most  efficacious  and  ac- 
eptable  to  the  Lord,  and  that  tney  were  encouraged  and  indulged 
s  the  richest  donations,  and  were  regarded  as  the  highest  possible 
cts  of  religion  and  devotion  V  If  this  had  been  the  case,  how 
omes  it  that  Jephthah  has  always  been  blamed  for  it  by  those  of 
lis  own  nation  that  have  supposed  him  to  have  offered  such  a  sac- 
ifice,  and  thi[t  no  other  instance  can  be  produced  of  any  of  their 
Teat  and  good  men  that  ever  offered  up  a  human  sacrifice,  through 
be  whole  course  of  their  history  ? 

To  the  testimony  I  produced,  to  show  that  the  law  forbids  such 
aicrifices,  the  author  answers,  that  the  *  passages  1  have  referred  to, 
^here  (}od  absolutely  forbade  this  people  to  worship  and  offer  sacri- 
ices  to  him  after  the  manner  of  the  neathen,  conclude  nothing  at 
11.'  But  this  is  not  a  fair  representation  of  my  argument.  In  the 
laasage  I  produced  from  Deut.  xii.  30,  31,  God  not  only  prohibits 
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the  people  of  Israel  to  worship  him  as  the  heathens  worshipped  their 
gods  ;  but  the  sacrificing  their  sons  and  daughters  is  expressly 
mentioned  as  one  instance  of  their  worship  which  was  an  abomina- 
tion to  the  Lord,  and  the  Israelites  are  forbidden  to  do  so  to  the 
Lord  their  God.  And  if  this  be  not  a  manifest  prohibition  of  human 
sacrifices  under  that  constitution,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  what  can  be 
so.  As  to  what  he  adds,  that  it '  would  be  hard  to  find  any  sort  or 
kind  of  sacrifices  in  use  among  the  heathens,  that  Moses  did  not 
adopt  into  his  own  scheme  of  superstition,  only  tbey  were  not  to  be 
offered  in  the  same  places  nor  to  the  same  gods,'  p.  117,  this  is  far 
from  being  true,  Tne  offering  up  of  swine  was  counted  a  valuable 
sacrifice  among  the  heathens,  which  yet  was  held  in  abomination 
among  the  Jews ;  and  many  other  animals  that  were  offered  in  other 
nations  were  not  allowed  in  the  law  of  Moses.  And  that  in  these, 
and  several  other  instances,  the  rites  there  prescribed  were  contrary 
to  those  of  the  heathens,  is  what  may  be  proved  with  the  clearest 
evidence.  I  need  not  take  notice  of  what  our  author  goes  on  to 
offer  concerning  the  local  tutelar  god  of  Israel,  or,  popular  idol  rf 
Israel,  which  he  is  sure  could  not  be  the  true  God,  pp.  118,  119. 
He  had  said  this  before,  and  he  is  never  weary  of  repeating  bis 
precious  conceits,  and  obtruding  them  over  and  over  u[>on  his  read- 
er. But  this  hath  been  fully  considered  above,  p.  370,  &c. 

He  next  comes  to  vindicate  the  argument  he  had  brought  from 
the  law  about  the  redemption  of  the  first-bom,  Exod.  xiii.     He  bad 
urged,  that  that  law  laia  the  Israelites  under  a  legal  obligation  to 
sacrifice  their  first-born  children  unto  God,  but  that '  this  law  was 
afterwards  very  much  mitigated,  or  rather  repealed,  viz.  by  God's 
accepting  all  the  males  of  Xevi  for  the  first-born  males  of  all,  as  a 
ransom  or  redemption  of  their  lives/     And  he  added,  that  'God 
hereby  remitted  the  legal  obligation  of  human  sacrifices,  and  left  it 
to  the  free  choice  and  voluntary  oblation  of  the]  people,  whether 
their  burnt-offerings  of  this  kind  should  be  male  or  female,  and 
wfiether  it  should  be  the  first-bom  or  not/      I  had  taken  this,  as  if 
the  author  intended  by  God's  *  remitting  the  legal  obligation  of  hu- 
man sacrifices'  to  signify,  that  he  only  remitted  the  obUgation  they 
were  under  to  offer  up  their  male  children  as  sacrifices  or  burnt- 
offerings  to  the  Lord  ;  but  still  they  were  to  offer  up  some  of  their 
children,  only  they  were  at  liberty  to  offer  male  or  female,  and 
whether  they  were  first-bom  or  not.      The  author  exclaims  a^inst 
this  as  a  gross  abuse  of  him ;  and  represents  it,  as  if  his  intention  in 
saying  that  God  then  remitted  the  legal  obligation  of  human  sacii- 
fices,  was  to  signify  that  the  people  were  thereby  absolutely  freed 
from  any  obligation  to  offer  any  human  sacrifices  at  all.     I  am  will- 
ing to  allow  this  to  have  been  his  sense,  since  he  affirms  it  to  hare 
been  so.     But  then  I  cannot  understand  to  what  purpose  he  there 
immediately  adds, '  that  God  left  it  to  the  free  choice  and  voluntaiy 
oblation  of  the  people,  whether  their  burat-offerings  of  this  kind 
should  be  male  or  female,  and  whether  it  should  be  the  first-bom  or 
not.'     Does  not  this  seem  naturally  to  imply,  that  they  were  still  to 
ofier  burnt-offerings  of  this  kind  to  God,  but  that  the  remission  of 
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itigation  consisted  in  this,  that  they  were  left  at  liberty  to  offer 
ly  of  their  children,  male  or  female,  first-born  or  not?     Thus  I 
ok  it,  and  thus  it  was  obvious  to  understand  it,  especially  consid- 
ing  his  manner  of  introducing  it,  that '  this  law  was  very  much 
itigated  or  rather  repealed :'  a  way  of  speaking  which  no  man 
>uld  have  chosen  that  had  intended  plainly  and  clearly  to  signify, 
at  it  was  totally  and  absolutely  abrogated  and  repealed,  and  that 
ey  were  under  no  obligation  to  offer  any  human  sacrifices  at  all. 
nd  yet,  because  I  had  thus  understood  it,  he  talks  of  my  being 
insported  beyond  all  the  bounds  of  truth,  reason,  or  conscience  ; 
at  all  my  friends  must  blush  for  me.     And  he  very  gravely  asks, 
loes  this  man  believe  a  God  or  a  judgment  to  come  V      I  so  far 
ylieve  it,  that  I  would  not,  for  any  worldly  consideration,  be  guilty 
'such  falsehoods  and  gross  misrepresentations  as  I  take  this  writer 
be  guilty  of,  and  even  in  the  management  of  this  very  argument. 
1  order  to  make  it  answer  his  end,  he  represents  it  as  if  the  law 
mceming  God's  claiming  or  reserving  the  first-bom  of  Israel  as 
jly  to  himself,  was  one  law ;  and  the  law  concerning  their  redeem- 
g  the  first-born,  was  another  law;  see  p.  123,  and  that  the  law 
mceming  redeeming  them  was  a  repeal  of  the  law  by  which  God 
aimed  them  to  himself.      But  this  is  entirely  misrepresented ;  for 
I  the  very  original  law  relating  to  this  matter,  where  God  chal- 
nges  the  first-born  as  his,  they  are  expressly  commanded  to  redeem 
le  first-born  of  man,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  commanded  to 
icrifice  the  first-born  of  clean  beasts.     So  that,  as  I  observed  in 
ly  former  book,  the  original  law  which  this  writer  refers  to,  Exod. 
iii.  is  so  far  from  laying  the  Israelites  under  a  legal  obligation  to 
Jer  their  first-bom  as  sacrifices  unto  God,  as  he  is  pleased  to  re- 
resent  it ;  that  to  have  done  so  would  have  been  the  most  express 
id  manifest  breach  of  that  law.*     As  to  what  he  pretends,  that 
le  first-born  among  men  were  said  to  be  holy  to  the  Lord,  as  well 
I  the  first-bom  among  clean  beasts,  and  that  this  signifies,  that 
ley  were  both  set  apart  as  holy  to  the  Lord  in  the  same  sense,  that 
,  they  w^ere  both  to  be  sacrificed  ;  this  is  very  strange,  when  that 
3ry  law  expressly  provides,  that  the  first-bom  among  clean  beasts 
ere  to  be  sacrificed,  and  the  first-born  among  men  were  not  to  be 
icrificed,  but  redeemed.  •     But  he  adds,  that  *  this  is  the  more  evi- 
ent,  because  when  the  Levitical  males  came  to  be  substituted  for 
le  first-bom  of  the  other  tribes,  the  expression  is  quite  altered  ; 
nd  it  is  not  said,  they  shall  be  holy  to  the  Lord,  as  the  others  were 
efore ;  but  they  shall  be  mine,  i.  e.  my  chief  servants  or  peculiar 
ivourites.'     Here  we  have  another  specimen  of  the  sincerity  of  this 
Titer,  and  how  much  he  is  to  be  trusted  in  his  account  of  things, 
[e  boldly  affirms,  and  lays  a  great  stress  upon  it,  that  the  expres- 
on,  when  speaking  of  the  Levitical  males,  is  quite  altered  from 
hat  it  was  m  the  law  concerning  the  first-born  ;  for  in  the  one 
ise  it  is  said,  they  shall  be  holy  to  the  Lord ;  in  the  other  God 
eclares,  they  shall  be  mine.      If  this  had  been  true,  the  observa-^ 

•  See  Diriiie  Autliority,  pp.  90,  91. 
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lion  would  have  been  low  and  trifling,  and  would  have  proved  no- 
thing at  all.  Since  I  suppose  he  will  hardly  say,  that  a  person  or 
thing's  being  holy  to  the  Lord  is  a  proof  of  its  being  to  be  offered 
to  God  in  sacrifice ;  or  that  when  it  is  said,  as  it  often  is,  concern- 
ing the  priests^  that  they  were  holy  to  the  Lord,  it  signifies  they 
were  to  be  sacrificed,  see  Lev.  xxi.  6,  7.  But  it  happens,  that  what 
the  author  so  confidently  affirms,  is  entirely  false.  For  in  the  ori- 
ginal law  concerning  the  redemption  of  the  first-bom,  it  is  said  of 
them,  as  of  the  Levites  afterwards,  *  they  are  mine/  Exod.  xiii.  2, 12. 
And  in  the  very  passage  he  refers  to,  where  the  Levitical  males  were 
taken  instead  of  the  first-born  of  the  children  of  Israel,  as  it  is  said, 
the  Levites  shall  be  mine,  it  is  immediately  added, '  because  all  the 
first-bom  are  mine,'  Numb.  iii.  12,  13.  I  need  not  take  any  notice 
of  the  way  he  pretends  to  account  for  the  Israelites  being  brought 
into  the  settling  the  priesthood,  &c.  in  the  tribe  of  Levi,  viz.  because 
they  were  hereby  freed  from  the  obligation  they  were  under  of  sacri- 
ficing their  first-born.  This  goes  upon  the  supposition,  that  they 
looked  upon  themselves  as  having  been  legally  obliged  to  sacrifice 
their  first-born  by  that  very  law  tnat  enjoined  them  not  to  sacrifice 
their  first-born,  but  to  redeem  them  ;  a  tning,  that  as  stupid  as  they 
were,  could  not  have  entered  into  their  heads,  but  was  a  discovery 
reserved  for  the  extraordinary  sagacity  and  penetration  of  this 
writer. 

He  next  proceeds  to  the  case  of  Abraham,  pp.  126,  &c.  which  I 
had  considered  fully  and  distinctly.  He  has  not  thought  proper 
to  answer  what  was  offered,  but  thinks  it  sufficient  to  represent  me 
as  going  upon  ifs  and  may-be^s ;  and  no  doubt,  this  will  do  esteem- 
ed a  full  confutation  of  my  whole  reasoning  on  this  subject. 

But  he  urges,  that  it  is  the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  supposition 
in  the  world,  that  God  himself  should  command  this  to  try  what 
Abraham  would  do  in  such  a  case,  as  if  God  did  not  know  as  well 
without  it.  But  it  is  not  pretended,  that  it  was  for  his  own  infor- 
mation that  God  did  this,  nor  is  this  ever  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
of  his  trying  persons,  which  is  frequently  made  use  oi  in  the  sacred 
writings ;  but  it  was  to  give  Abraham  an  opportunity  of  discovering 
to  the  world  the  excellent  temper  of  his  mind,  and  exhibiting  a  last- 
ing example  to  all  ages.  And  this  author  himself  owns,  p.  128, 
that  4t  served  to  show  the  strength  and  invincibility  of  Abraham's 
faith  and  trust  in  God,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  do  any  thing,  or 
part  with  any  thing,  at  his  command.'  p.  128. 

The  way  he  takes  to  account  for  Abraham's  conduct  in  this  mat- 
ter is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  that  ever  was  invented.  The 
Canaanites,  it  seems,  told  him,  that  if  he  would  sacrifice  his  own 
son,  God  would  raise  him  from  the  dead,  and  they  would  worship 
the  God  of  Abraham,  and  be  of  his  religion,  p.  129.  And  Abraham 
was  such  a  fool,  as  upon  this,  and  no  other  foundation,  to  entertain 
a  strong  and  indubitable  persuasion  and  impression  upon  his  mind, 
that  God  would  do  as  the  Canaanites  had  said,  yea,  and  fancied  that 
God  appeared  to  him,  and  commauded  him  to  sacrifice  his  own  be- 
loved  son  Isaac,  the  heir  oJ  a\\  \\\e  ^xoTONafc^.    k\A  SR  ^11  this  was 


merely  owing  to  the  stiength  of  his  own  fiuicy>  no  account  can  be 

f'lTen  why  this  indobitabie  enthusiastic  persuasion  did  not  carry 
im  actually  to  execute  it. 

I  had  showed  the  great  absurdity  of  supposing^  that  Abi^hai^'a 
belieying  he  had  suclTa  command  from  God  was  owing  to  the  tWce 
of  his  own  enthusiasm.*  Our  author,  without  troubling  himself  to 
answer  what  had  been  alleged  to  this  purpose,  pronounces  that  it 
was  an  irrational  enthusiastic  persuasion,  which  God  himself  couk) 
never  have  been  the  author  of;  and  to  show  that  it  wan  so,  he  ui^es. 
that  Abraham,  according  to  the  representation  made  of  it  by  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  was  persuaded  that  God  would 
certainly  mise  nis  son  from  the  dead,  if  he  sacrificed  him ;  wheiva« 
says  he,  it  is  certain  that  God  had  never  intended  or  promised  any 
such  thing.  It  will  be  easily  allowed,  that  God  had  not  promised 
it.  Nor  if  he  had,  would  Abraham's  self-denial,  and  trust  in  God, 
and  submission  to  his  will  in  this  instance,  been  so  illustrious*  Uut 
he  had  promised,  that  in  Isaac  should  his  seed  be  called  ;  and  he 
did  not  doubt,  but  that  promise  would  be  accomplished  in  God*s 
own  way.  And  when  he  received  the  command  about  saorificiug 
his  son,  he  reasoned  with  himself  as  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  re- 
presents it,  Heb.  xi.  19,  not  that  God  had  pronnsed  to  raiwe  his 
son,  but  that  he  was  able  to  raise  him  from  tne  dead  ;  and  he  con- 
cluded, that  God  would  do  this  rather  than  fail  of  the  accouipliiih- 
ment  of  his  promise.  There  is  nothing  in  this,  but  what  iu  juHt  and 
sober  reasoning,  and  which  shows  a  calm  and  steady  temper  of 
mind,  a  sound  judgment,  as  well  as  eminent  faith  and  trust  in  God, 
as  I  observed,   Divine  Authority,  p.  93. 

As  this  writer  thinks  fit  to  charge  this  upon  Abraham^s  enthuHiasni, 
so  he  gives  us  a  plain  hint,  that  he  looks  upon  all  the  promises  ond 
appearances  of  God  to  Abraham,  and  conseauently  the  covenant 
founded  upon  them,  to  have  been  nothing  else  but  wild  enthusiasm, 
For  he  intimates,  that  if  Abraham  was  mistaken  in  this,  he  might 
be  in  other  cases  too,  where  he  depended  on  any  immediate  revelation 
or  communication  from  God,  p.  129.  So  that  this  father  of  the 
faithful,  so  much  celebrated  by  St.  Paul,  and  of  whom  our  author 
himself  frequently  affects  to  speak  with  respect,  was  the  father  of 
visionaries  and  enthusiasts.  However,  he  has  here  let  us  know  his 
own  opinion,  and  it  may  go  as  far  as  bis  authority  goes ;  but  tlie 
instance  he  prodaces  proves  the  quite  contniry  of  what  he  pretends 
to  prove  by  it.  For  he  refers  to  the  prediction  made  to  Abraham, 
that  'his  seed  should  be  strangers,  oppressed  and  afflicted  in  a  laiid 
that  was  not  theirs,  and  at  the  end  of  four  hundred  years  should  come 
out  with  great  sobstancey  and  come  to  the  land  of  Canaan,'  Gen.  xv,  13, 
16.  He  wants  to  know  whether  this  be  supposed  to  be  a  prophecy, 
or  a  conditional  promise.  I  answer  that  it  was  a  prophecy  or  pre^ 
diction,  and  not  merely  a  promise.  For  that  bis  seed  suouia  be 
afflicted,  &c.  could  not  be  a  promise.  But  then  he  urges,  that  it 
was  not  aooompiished.     And  lo  order  to  moke  this  appear,  1h^  is  ^ 

*  bee  Diviue  AuUiotiiv,  p.  y^,  Uv. 
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pleased  to  represent  it,  as  if  it  had  been  promised  or  foretold,  that 
at  the  end  of  the  four  hundred  years,  they  were  to  be  put  into  thequiet, 
peaceable  possession  of  the  land  for  ever,  or  throughout  all  their  gen- 
erations, p.  129.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  there  promised  or  fore- 
told. AU  that  is  there  said  is,  that  at  the  end  of  four  hundred  years, 
they,  Abraham's  posterity,  shall  come  hither  a^ain,  that  is,  to  the 
land  of  Canaan  ;  but  how  they  were  to  possess  it,  whether  in  a  (^uiet 
and  peaceable  way,  or  by  war,  or  how  long  they  were  to  continue 
there,  is  not  said.  But  what  is  immediately  there  added,  as  a  rea- 
son for  their  not  coming  thither  sooner,  viz.  that  the  iniquity  of  the 
Amorites  is  not  yet  full,  seems  plainly  to  intimate,  that  it  was  to  be 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  Canaanites,  who  were  then  to  be  exempla- 
rily  punished  for  their  iniquities.  All  which  was  punctually  and 
litei-ally  fulfilled. 

As  to  what  he  observes  from  Dr.  Hyde,  that  this  case  of  Abraham 
was  the  original  or  first  occasion  of  human  sacrifices  all  over  the 
east  ,*  there  is  no  proof  of  this.  And  Abraham's  case  rather  furnish- 
ed a  manifest  proof,  that  human  sacrifices  were  what  God  would 
not  accept,  since  though  he  was  pleased  to  lay  this  injunction  upon 
him  for  tne  trial  of  his  faith  and  obedience,  yet  he  expressly  forlrade 
him,  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  to  execute  it  Concerning  which,  see 
Divine  Authority,  pp.  91,  101. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

What  he  offers  to  show  that  the  whole  power  of  the  gororoment,  bj  the  Mosaic  cozutitO' 
tioii»  was  vested  in  the  tribe  of  Let  i,  examined.  Ilia  vnin  attempt  to  Tindicate  what  he  bad 
said  concerning  the  priests  having  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound  upon  aU  the  lands  of  Is- 
rael. The  falsehood  and  extravagance  of  liis  computations  shown.  The  burden'of  the  legal 
priesthood  not  tlie  cause  of  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  from  Kehobf^am.  The  law  ot* 
Moses  did  not  forbid  all  inquiries  into  the  reasons  of  its  injunctions,  lleascnsfor  se- 
veral of  those  injunctions  given  in  the  law  itself.  Sabiisme  prohibited  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
which  was  the  most  ancient  kind  of  idolatry  that  prevailed  among  the  eastern  nadons. 

Oun  author  next  proceeds  to  vindicate  what  he  had  said  concern- 
ing the  power  and  revenues  of  the  priesthood  under  the  law  of  Moses. 
He  is  pleased  to  declare,  p.  135,  that  ray  *  pretence,  that  he  had  as- 
serted that  the  Levites  were  exempted,  by  law,  from  the  common  jur- 
isdiction of  the  law;  and  what  I  say  upon  It,  pp.  106, 107,  is  nothing  but 
forgery  and  abuse.'  I  did  not  charge  him  with  asserting*  that  the  Levites 
were  exempted  by  law,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law;  for  he  had  not 
used  those  words,  by  law,  and  I  kept  religiously  to  his  own  words  in 
citing  him.  But  I  charged  him  with  asserting  that  'the  Levites, 
though  servants  in  the  temple,  had  greater  rights  and  immunities 
^Aan  any  prince  or  ftvst  \T\vxg\?.\.T«A.^oWxv^\!cv^\  V.\\\i^^'^\vd  that  Levi 
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was  a  tribe  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law,  and  protected 
against  it'  See  Mor.  Philos.  vol.  i.  p.  141.  The  falsehood  of  this 
was  plainly  shown,  and  that  in  that  constitution  the  Levites,  or 
priests,  were  not  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law  more 
than  any  other  persons.  Our  author  answers  all  tliat  I  had  offered 
by  saying,  that  this  is  nothing  but  forgery  and  abuse.  A  very  com- 
pendious answer  this !  and  which  must  no  doubt,  pass,  with  every 
intelligent  reader,  for  an  effectual  confutation  of  the  proofs  I  had 
brought. 

But  he  is  pleased  to  mention  some  of  the  legal  privileges,  in  which 
the  meanest  of  the  Levites  were  superior  to  the  Princes,  &c.  of  the 
other  tribe.     See  pp.  133,  135.     One  of  them  is,  that  they  could 
not  be  obliged  to  civil  offices,  nor  to  bear  arms.     And  at  tnis  rate 
he  may  also  undertake  to  prove,  that  tlie  meanest  clergyman,  or 
enrate  or  teacher,  allowed  by  the  act  of  toleration,  has  greater  pri- 
vileges and  immunities  than  the  greatest  magistrate  in  the  nation. 
As  to  what  he  saith  farther  there  concerning  their  receiving  all  the 
revenues  of  the  nation ;  this  is  not  true,  except  by  it  be  meant  only 
their  receiving  the  tithes,  and  other  dues.     And  whereas  he  adds, 
that  they  were  only  ^  Lords  and  Judges,  and  not  common  subjects ; ' 
I  suppose  he  will  hardly  pretend  that  this  was  a  privilege  belonging 
to  the  meanest  of  the   Levites,  and  that  in  a  more  eminent  degree 
than  to  the  princes  and  first  magistrates  of  other  tribes.     He  urges, 
indeed,  p.  135,  that  ^the  court  was  entirely  levitical,  and  therefore 
the  Levites  might  easily  evade  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law  in  common 
cases.'     And  uiis  he  has  the  confidence  to  affirm,  notwithstanding 
the  clear  proof  that  was  brought,  and  to  which  he  has  not  been  able 
to  return  the  least  answer,  that  the  inferior  judges,  who  were  ap- 
pointed by  Moses  to  judge  the  people  in  the  lesser  causes,  and  the 
seventy  elders  that  were  appointed  to  judge  in  the  more  difficult  and 
important  cases,  were  chosen  out  of  all  the  tribes,  and  not  that  of 
Levi  only.     It  was  shown,  that  by  the  acknowledgment  of  all  the 
Jews,  the  great  Sanhedrim,  or  supreme  council  of  judicature,  was 
to  consist  not  merely  of  priests  and  Levites,  but  of  any  other  persons, 
of  other  tribes,  that  were  qualified  by  their  knowleage  of  the  law ; 
without  which  qualification,  even  tne  high-priest  himself  had  no 
right  to  sit  there,  by  virtue  of  his  birth  or  place. 

Page  133,  he  repeats  what  he  had  said  before,  that  the  supreme 
power  was  in  the  high-priest,  by  the  Mosaic  constitution ;  and  that  this 
is  so  very  evident,  that  I  could  not  deny  it.  And  yet  he  knows  I 
did  deny  it,  and  showed  that  Moses  himself,  who  was  not  the  high- 
priest,  had  the  government  in  his  hands  during  his  own  life-time  ; 
and  that  he  appointed  Joshua,  who  was  not  a  high-priest,  nor  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  to  succeed  him  in  the  government  of  the  people. 
And  afterwards  the  supreme  power  was  vested  in  the  judges,  who 
were  extraordinarily  raised,  and  appointed  by  God.  And  the  nation 
continued  generally  under  their  government  some  hundreds  of  years. 
And  when  there  happened  to  be  no  such  judge  governing  them,  it 
18  represented  as  a  state  of  anarchy ;  and  that  ever^  vcv^w  dvi  ^Vv'siV. 
was  right  in  bis  owd  eyes;  though  all  the  w\\\\e  \\\e\e  >w^^  ^xvVx^- 
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priest  among  them  :  nor  was  any  one  of  those  judges  a  high-phest 
except  Eli ;  nor  any  of  them,  so  much  as  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  except 
Eli  and  Samuel.  And  as  to  the  kings  who  succeeded  the  judges 
in  the  government  of  the  people,  our  author  himself  acknowledges, 
that  the  high-priest  had  not  the  supreme  power  in  their  time.  But 
then  he  pretends,  that  the  people's  throwing  off  the  supreme  power, 
vested  in  the  high-priest  by  the  law  of  Moses,  was  a  fundamental 
breach  of  their  constitution,  and  a  rejecting  God  from  being  their 
king.  But  this  is  wrongly  represented.  It  was  not  the  throwing  off 
the  power  of  the  high-priests,  who  still  continued  to  exercise  their 
office,  under  the  kings,  as  much  as  before,  that  is  represented  under 
this  idea ;  but  it  was  the  throwing  off  the  government  by  judges, 
who  were  officers  extraordinarily  raised  up,  and  appointed  by  God 
himself,  to  judge  and  govern  the  people,  and  mstead  of  them, 
choosing  to  be  governed  by  kings,  after  tne  manner  of  other  nations, 
whojshould  succeed  one  another,  in  the  govemment,in  a  lineal  descent 
But  notwithstanding  this,  they  still  continued  to  acknowledge  the 
Lord  for  their  God,  and  still  continued  to  be  his  people,  in  a  special 
sense,  bound  to  the  observation  of  the  Mosaic  covenant  and  polity; 
the  main  of  which  still  subsisted,  after  that  alteration  in  their  form 
of  government,  as  well  as  before.  Nor  is  it  true,  which  this  writer 
suggests,  that  thenceforth  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  ask  counsel  of 
God,  or  consult  the  oracle,  when  the  high-priest  was  become  sub- 
ject. For  it  is  certain  they  still  continued  to  ask  counsel  of  God, 
under  their  kings ;  and  had  his  direction,  both  by  the  oracle  o( 
Urim,  of  which  instances  were  given,*  and  by  prophets,  extraordi- 
narily inspired  from  time  to  time.  As  to  what  he  here  again  repeats 
concerning  the  God  of  Israel's  being  only  a  local,  oracular,  tutelar 
Deity,  the  residential  God  of  that  country,  the  palpable  absurdity 
of  this  hath  been  already  shown.  See  above,  pp.  370,  &c.  to  which 
I  refer  the  reader,  that  I  may  not,  like  this  author,  clog  him  with 
continual  repetition. 

He  next  proceeds  to  vindicate  what  he  had  said  in  his  formei 
book,  *  that  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  the  church  revenues, 
under  this  government,  amounted  to  full  twenty  shillings  a  pound, 
upon  all  the  lands  of  Israel.  I  had  called  this  a  wild  assertion: 
and  I  think  so  still.  But  our  author,  after  desiring  the  reader  to 
observe  it  as  a  specimen  of  my  uncommon  talents,  and  that  this 
'  shows  I  never  rented  an  estate  myself,  and  paid  the  rent  ;*  which, 
to  be  sure,  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  manifest  proof  of  my  talents 
as  a  writer ;  proceeds  to  prove,  that  *  the  revenue  to  the  priests 
could  not  amount,  by  law,  to  less  than  an  annual  rent  upon  the 
lands,  which  he  explains  to  be  a  third  part  of  the  yearly  produce 
or  real  value  of  the  land,  besides  what  the  priests  and  Levites 
might  extort  by  the  power  and  privileges  granted  them. 

I  must  own  that  i  understood  him  that  the  whole  yearly  value 
of  the  land  went  to  the  priests ;  and  though  this  appearea  to  me 
a  very  strange  assertion,  yet  I  thought  it  not  too  extravagant  for 
this  writer  in  bis  rant  a^a\tist  tVv^  -^xAfc^^ta.    But  now  he  has  reduced 
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it  to  a  third  of  the  real  yearly  produce  or  value  of  the  land  ;  and 
allows,  that  the  '  people  might  live  under  it  as  well  as  a  great  part 
of  this  and  other  nations  live  now  under  a  rack-rent.'  It  must  be 
considered,  that  the  Israelites  had,  all  of  them,  by  their  original 
constitution,  their  lands  free  inheritance :  nor  could  their  lands  be 
8o  alienated,  but  that  they  were  to  return  to  them  and  to  their 
families  at  the  year  of  jubilee.  By  their  original  constitution  they 
paid  no  other  taxes  but  the  tithes,  and  other  dues,  for  maintaining 
the  Levites,  priests,  and  keeping  up  the  public  worship.  They  had 
no  taxes,  or  tribute,  imposed  upon  them,  till  they  came  under  the 
government  of  their  kings ;  which  was  a  government  of  their  own 
choosing.  For  their  judges,  though  they  had  great  power  and 
authority  to  judge  and  govern  them,  yet  did  not  put  them  to  much 
expense  by  the  splendour  of  courts,  nor  by  keeping  up  standing 
forces.  Whereas  the  people  of  England  not  only  pay  the  annual 
rent  to  their  landlords,  but  taxes  to  the  state,  of  several  kinds,  be- 
sides the  dues  to  the  clergy ;  and  among  other  dues,  tithes ;  and 
yet  they  are  far  from  being  so  miserably  poor  and  indigent,  or  sO 
mightily  impoverished,  as  he  would  persuade  us  the  Israelites  were 
by  their  original  constitution.  But  let  us  attend  to  our  author's 
computations. 

And  first :  he  makes  the  one  tenth,  that  is,  the  tenth  of  corn, 
wine,  oil,  fruits.  Sac.  to  be  equivalent  to  three  tenths  of  the 
annual  rent  of  the  *  land ;  because  it  was  neat  and  free  from 
labour  and  expense  in  cultivation  and  tillage.  And  if  it  had 
not  come  neat  and  free  from  the  expense  of  cultivation,  it  could  not 
have  been  called  a  tenth  at  all,  or  have  been  of  any  great  advan-^ 
tage  to  them.  But  he  adds,  that  after  this  had  been  taken  away^ 
the  priesthood  had  a  tenth  of  all  the  beasts,  clean  and  unclean,  and 
the  firstborn  of  all  beasts,  which  he  puts  as  a  tenth  more :  though^ 
he  says,  it  might  easily  be  proved,  that  it  much  exceeded  a  tenth. 
But  he  reckons  both  together  as  two  tenths,  or  a  fifth.  And  then 
he  adds,  that  *  since  the  stock  upon  a  landed  estate  must,  upon 
an  average,  amount  to,  at  least,  two  annual  rents,  a  fifth  of  this 
will  be  two  fifths,  or  four  tenths,  of  the  annual  rent,  which,  with 
the  other  three,  make  seven  tenths.'  Here  we  may  observe  his  great 
accuracy  in  his  computations.  First,  he  supposes,  an  estate  in 
land  to  be  entirely  under  tillage  or  vintage,  so  that  the  com  and 
fruits  upon  it  make  rp  the  entire  value  or  profit  of  the  land,  and 
one  tenth  of  that  is  equivalent  to  three  tenths  of  the  annual  rent ; 
and  then  he  supposes  the  same  land  to  he  stocked  with  cattle  to 
the  value  of  two  annual  rents,  so  that  two  tenths  of  the  beasts 
upon  it  came  to  four  tenths  of  the  annual  rent.  So  that  the  very 
same  land,  is  the  same  year,  both  completely  under  tillage,  and 
under  pasturage ;  and  this  is  the  supposition  he  makes  concern-* 
ing  the  whole  country  ;  which,  without  pretending  to  any  extraor- 
dinary skill  in  these  matters,  one  may  venture  to  pronounce  to  be 
a  great  absurdity.  But  the  author  is  under  a  necessity,  and  he 
must  suppose  it,  in  order  to  make  up  his  calculation.  A.wi\J\^\ 
fault  in  his  calculation  is,  that  he  affirms,  lV\al  iW  Ve.NxV^'&Xx'Ji^^ 
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tenth  of  all  the  beasts,  clean  or  unclean,  which  is  not  true ;  for  no 
tithes  were  paid  of  unclean  beasts  at  all,  but  only  of  the  flock  and 
herd.  Lev.  xxvii.  32.  And  of  these,  again,  it  was  only  a  tithe  of 
the  increase  that  was  paid  annually.  For  the  same  cattle  were  not 
tithed  again  every  year ;  so  that  it  was  really  a  tithe  of  the  young 
ones,  the  calves  and  lambs,  or  kids,  that  were  brought  forth  that 
year ;  and  this  is  far  from  beine  equivalent  to  a  tenth  of  the  grown 
cattle  every  year,  or  of  the  whole  stock  upon  the  land.  To  which 
it  may  be  aaded,  that  what  fell  short  of  the  number  ten,  whicli 
might  often  happen  to  be  the  case  among  the  poorer  sort  that  fol- 
lowed agriculture,  was  not  titheable;  or  if  they  had  above  ten, 
whatever  was  short  of  the  number  twenty,  paid  only  one  tithe: 
and  all  these  things  will  very  much  i*educe  his  calculation.  And 
then,  again,  it  is  veiy  wrong  in  him  to  make  the  first-bom  of  the 
beasts  to  be  equivalent  to  a  tenth  of  all  the  beasts,  or  of  the  whole 
stock  upon  the  land  in  value,  or,  as  he  states  it,  equivalent  to 
two  tenths  of  the  whole  annual  rent.  For  it  roust  be  considered, 
first,  that  it  was  onlyHhe  first-born  males  that  were  to  be  given  to 
the  priests,  which  is  but  one  half  of  the  first-bom ;  and,  in  the  se- 
cond place,  that  the  first-born,  e.  g.  of  sheep  or  kine,  were  only  to 
be  considered  as  young  lambs  or  calves."*  And,  I  suppose,  he  will 
hardly  undertake  to  prove,  that  supposing  the  first-bom  male  lambs 
or  calves  to  be  a  tenth  in  number  of  all  the  Iambs  and  calves,  that 
they  were  a  tenth  in  value  of  the  whole  stock  of  sheep  and  cattle 
upon  the  land.  And  yet  he  absurdly  accounts  them  so;  and  pre- 
tends, it  could  easily  be  proved,  that  it  much  exceeded  the  tenth 
in  value.  As  to  the  first-born  of  unclean  beasts,  they  were  allowed 
to  redeem  them,  if  thev  pleased,  with  a  lamb,  or  otherwise  to  kill 
them,  if  they  thought  them  not  worth  it ;  in  which  case  the  priests 
got  nothing  at  all.  So  that  the  value  of  the  tirst-bom  of  any  of  those 
creatures  that  were  not  to  be  sacrificed,  whether  of  an  ass,  which 
was  the  most  common  in  these  countries,  and  is  therefore  particu- 
larly mentioned  in  the  law  to  this  purpose,  Exod.xiii.  13  ;  Deut  xviii. 
16,  or  of  a  horse  or  camel,  or  any  otner  creature,  that  was  not  to  be 
sacrificed,  was  never  to  be  rated  above  that  of  a  young  lamb. 

But  let  us  follow  our  author:  he  observes,  that  'besides  this 
the  tribe  of  Levi  had  a  very  considerable  share  of  the  cities*  towns, 
villages,  and  lands  themselves,  which,  by  computing  from  the 
places  given  and  allotted  to  them  by  law,  would  seem  to  amount 
to  a  seventh  part,  at  least,  of  the  whole  country ;  but  I  shall  put 
it  only  at  a  tenth  ;  and  this,  with  what  has  been  computed  before, 
vvill  make  eight  tenths  of  annual  rent'  They  had  indeed  forty- 
eight  cities  allowed  them,  which  fell  to  them  by  lot.  And  if  we 
may  judge  by  what  was  allowed  them  out  of  the  tribes  of  Judah, 
Benjamin,  and  Simeon,  whose  share  came  as  it  is  reckoned.  Josh. 

•  On  the  eighth  day  they  were  appointed  by  law  to  give  the  first-born,  though  ooi 

before,  Exod,  xxii.  30,  that  is,  when  it  was  eight  days  old,  they  might  pre  it,^oagh 

they  might  keep  it  longer.    And  it  was  a  general  rule,  with  regard  to  all  their  stcrifiw, 

frhether  of  bidlocks,  or  sheep,  ox  f^\%,  \!^^\.^h»Y  ^«te  accepted  for  sacrifiee  from  ^i 

days  old.  Lev.xxii.^T. 
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XV.  xviii.  xix.9  to  155  cities^  out  of  which  the  Levites  had  thirteen 
allotted  them.  Josh.  xxi.  4,  which  amounts  to  about  a  twelfth  part, 
supposing  all  the  cities  belonging  to  those  tribes  to  be  expressly 
mentioned,  which  is  uncertain ;  and  if  they  had  more  cities  than 
are  there  reckoned^  the  share  of  the  Levites  will  be  still  less  in  pro- 
portion. It  is  true,  that  the  share  of  the  Levites  in  the  other 
tribes,  seems  to  be  greater  1n  proportion  to  the  number  of  cities 
expressly  assigned  to  these  tribes.  But  it  is  manifest,  and  allowed 
by  the  more  ludicious  commentators,  that  all  the  cities  belonging 
to  the  several  tribes  are  not  distinctly  mentioned,  but  only  the 

fmncipal.  For  there  are  some  cities  mentioned  afterwards  as  be- 
onging  to  those  tribes,  tffat  yet  are  not  reckoned  at  first  in  the 
number  of  the  cities  that  are  expressly  named  as  allotted  to  those 
tribes.*  So  that  we  may  justly  suppose  it  was  pretty  much  in  the 
same  proportion  in  all  the  tribes,  especially  considering  the  rule 
laid  down  by  Moses,  Numb.  xxxv.  8,  when  he  appointed  that 
forty-eight  cities  should  be  allotted  to  the  Levites,  viz.  that  from 
them  that  had  many  cities  they  should  give  many ;  and  from 
them  that  had  few  cities  they  should  give  few ;  and  that  every 
one  should  give  of  his  cities  unto  the  Levites,  according  to  his  in- 
heritance which  he  inherited.  And,  therefore,  we  may  judge  that 
the  cities  were  given  to  them  out  of  all  the  tribes  in  pretty  near 
to  the  same  proportion,  which  may  be  reckoned  to  about  a  twelfth. 
But  then  it  must  be  considered,  that  if  they  had  a  twelfth,  or  even 
a  tenth,  of  the  number  of  cities  allotted  them,  they  were  very  far 
from  having  a  twelfth  or  even  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  whole  land  or 
country.  For  the  Levites  had  only  the  bare  cities  given  them, 
and  no  adjoining  towns  or  villages ;  as  it  was  in  the  lots  of  the 
other  tribc^,  where  it  is  still  mentioned,  that  they  had  such  and 
9uch  cities  given  them,  with  the  villages,  or  adjoining  and  depend- 
ent towns.  And  most  of  those  cities  at  that  time  were  very  small. 
Nor  were  the  cities  of  the  Levites  to  be  afterwards  enlarged  be- 
yond those  walls  any  farther  than  a  thousand  cubits,  to  which  they 
were  expressly  confined  for  the  suburbs,  and  two  thousand  cubits 
for  the  fields ;  and  this  never  to  be  exceeded,^  see  Numb.  xxxv. 
4,  6 ;  Lev.  xxv.  34.  So  that  the  whole  of  the  land  allowed  them, 
reckoning  from  the  walls  of  the  city  for  the  suburbs  and  fields, 
was  but  fifteen  yards  on  eveiy  side,  which  is  considerably  less 
than  a  mile ;  and  this  they  were  not  to  enlarge  or  exceed.  For 
all,  without  those  bounds,  belonged  to  the  tribe  where  their  lot 
lay.  So  that  if  there  were  an  accurate  computation  made,  all  the 
land  allowed  to  the  priests  and  I^evites  would  amount  to  a  very 
amali  part  of  the  country. 

He  next  mentions  the  stated  legal  fees,  as  he  calls  them,  which 
be  says  were  very  extraordinary :  '  as  for  a  woman  after  her  lying- 

*  See  Biriiop  Patrick  on  Joshua  xviii.  28  ;  xix.  7,  16,  23,  31,  39. 
t  Tb6  Jews  obsenre,  that  'in  the  Levites' cities  they  might  not  make  of  a  city  the 
sahorba,  nor  of  the  suburbs  a  city,  nor  of  the  suburbs  a  field,  nor  of  a  field  suburbs ;  but 
they  were  all  to  continue  as  they  were,  without  being  altered.'    S«q  M%uiioTk.\rL  ^<:Xm9l^ 
cap.  15,  sect.  4, 5,  as  cited  by  Ainsworth  in  Lev.  xxv.  S4. 
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in,  and  when  she  came  to  be  churched,  for  persons  that  had  been 
cured  of  any  foul  disease,  and  many  other  instances  too  long  to 
be  enumerated  here.  And,  in  any  such  cases,  if  a  lamb  of  a  year 
old  had  been  ordered,  and  the  person  could  not  give  it,  or  was  not 
worth  it,  they  must  give  a  couple  of  turtles,  two  young  pigeons, 
a  tenth-deal  of  flour,  or  what  they  could,  if  ever  so  Tittle.  So 
that  if  a  man  was  poor,  the  priest  would  take  all,  and  could  have 
no  more.*  And  he  adds,  that  the  occasional  fines  for  legal  acci- 
dental uncleannesses,  which  might  be  unavoidable,  and  almost 
innumerable,  can  be  reduced  to  no  certain  calculation  at  all,'  p. 
138.  I  shall  consider  this  matter  distinctly,  that  it  may  appeiu* 
how  little  there  is  in  this  writer's  generardamours. 

As  to  what  he  talks  about  the  churching  of  women,  as  he  calls 
it,  the  richest  were  to  bring  no  more  than  a  lamb  of  the  first  year 
(by  which  we  are  to  understand  not  a  lamb  of  a  year  old,  as  this 
author  represents  it,  as  if  it  was  necessarily  to  be  a  year  old  when 
it  was  ofiered  ;  but  the  meaning  is,  that  it  was  never  to  be  above 
a  year  old,  but  it  was  fit  to  be  offered  from  eight  days  old, 
as  I  have  already  observed)  and  a  young  pigeon.  And  the 
priest's  fees  in  that  case  were  but  small.  For,  as  to  the  lamb. 
It  was  expressly  ordered  to  be  consumed  by  fire ;  and  of  which  the 
priest  was  not  to  eat  any  thing.  And  even  of  the  young  pigeon 
which  fell  to  the  priest's  share,  part  was  to  be  consumed  on  the 
altar  for  a  sin-offering,  Lev.  xii.  6,  8.  And  this  was  all  the  priest 
had  in  this  case,  even  from  the  rich.  As  to  what  he  talks  about 
persons  that  had  been  cured  of  any  foul  disease ;  men  or  women 
that  had  any  disease  of  uncleanness  by  issues,  were  obliged  to 
bring  no  more  than  two  young  pigeons  or  turtle-doves.  And  of 
these  one  was  to  be  for  a  burnt-offering,  and  to  be  all  consumed ; 
of  the  other,  which  came  to  the  priest's  share,  part  was  to  be  con- 
sumed on  the  altar,  as  in  the  former  case  ;  see  Lev.  xv.  The  case 
in  which  the  costliest  sacrifice  was  required  from  any  person  that 
was  legally  unclean,  was  that  of  a  person  that  had.  the  leprosy, 
which  was  the  highest  kind  of  uncleanness  :  and  in  this  case,  the 
priest's  share  came  to  two  lambs,  which  were  to  be  offered  as  a  sin- 
offering  and  a  trespass-offering,  some  of  which  was  consumed  upon 
the  altar,  and  the  greater  part  came  to  the  priest.  But  if  the  man 
was  poor,  there  was  only  one  he-lamb  brought  for  a  trespass-offer- 
ing, and  one  voung  pigeon  for  a  sin-offering.  As  to  the  three 
tenth-deals  of^^  flour,  which  were  then  to  be  offered  for  a  meat- 
offering, amounting  to  about  three  pottles  of  flour,  it  was  to  be 
wholly  consumed,  and  the  priest  got  none  of  it. 

These  kinds  of  uncleannesses  that  have  been  now  mentioned, 
were  the  only  kinds  for  which  sacrifices  wei*e  offered,  as  is  evident 
from  the  law  itself,  and  the  Jews  universally  acknowledge.  And 
with  regard  to  the  leprosy,  and  a  distemper  by  an  unclean  issue  in 
man  or  woman,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  there  were  many  of  the 
Israelites  that  never  had  tnem  at  all.  And,  as  to  the  other  kind  of 
legal  uncleanness  mentioned,  viz.  that  of  a  woman  in  child-bed,  it 
is  to  be  supposed  that  '\t  se\dom  c^xicl^  ^^y^^  v^\ice  in  a  year,  ainl 
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for  the  roost  part,  not  so  often.  In  all  other  cases  of  legal  impurity 
and  uncleanness,  which  were  many,  and  which  the  author  pro- 
nounces to  be  '  almost  innumerable/  e.  g.  the  uncleanness  of  touch- 
ing any  unclean  things  the  carcase  of  an  unclean  beast,  or  a  human 
dead  body,  &c.  they  were  purified  merely  by  washing  or  sprinklin? ; 
which  brought  nothing  to  the  priest :  see  Lev.  xi.  24,  31.  Numb, 
six.  16,  17,  18,  19;  and  no  sacrifices  were  to  be  offered  on  these 
accounts  at  all;  except  where  persons  inadvertently  came  in  their 
uncleaimess  into  the  sanctuary,  and  did  eat  of  the  holy  things,  i.  e. 
the  peace-offerings,  and  afterwards  came  to  know  it.     For  of  such' 

Eersons  and  cases  that  passage  is  to  be  undei*stood,  Lev.  v.  2,  3 
y  the  consent  of  all  the  Jewish  doctors  ;*  nor  indeed  can  it  well 
be  otherwise  understood,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  places  1  have 
just  referred  to.  In  such  cases  the  richest  were  to  bring  no  more 
than  a  she-lamb  or  a  she-goat  for  a  trespass-offering  ;  and,  if  they 
were  very  poor,  no  more  was  required  of  them  than  to  bring  the 
tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour,  i.  e.  about  a  pottle,  without 
oil  or  frankincense.  See  Lev.  6,  7,  1 1 :  so  that  this  was  made  easy 
to  the  poor.  And  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  this  was  not  a 
case  that  often  happened  :  for  it  could  only  happen  when  they 
came  into  the  sanctuary,  which,  with  regard  to  the  generality  of  the 
Israelites,  was  but  at  their  great  festivals,  which  were  only  cele- 
brated three  times  a  year;  and  they  were  then  generally  very 
scrupulously  exact  in  shunning  all  ceremonial  uncleanness.  Wita 
regard  to  many  of  the  other  cases  in  which  sacrifices  were  required 
to  be  offered,  e-  g.  the  trespass  offerings,  Lev.  vi.  2 — 7,  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted,  that  there  were  several  pei*sons  in  Israel  that  seldom 
or  never  committed  the  crimes  for  wnich  those  sacrifices  were  ap- 
pointed. The  peace-offerings  were  by  far  the  most  numerous  of 
any  other ;  which  were  free-will-ofierings  in  acknowledgment  of 
mercies  received,  or  in  accomplishment  of  some  vow  tney  had 
made  ;  but,  besides  that,  these  were  at  the  people*s  own  election^ 
they  cannot  be  properly  reckoned  amon^  the  revenues  due  to  the 
priests,  who  had  but  a  small  share  of  them  :  the  far  greater  part 
of  these  offerings  fell  to  the  people  themselves  on  whose  account 
they  were  offered,  who  feasted  upon  them  with  their  families.  And 
as  to  the  burnt-offerings,  the  priest  got  nothing  but  the  skin.  It 
appears  from  this  account  of  the  Mosaical  sacrifices,  that  they  were 
far  from  bringing  in  such  vast  revenue  to  the  priests,  as  this  author 
represents  it 

But  he  has  another  shift  in  order  to  make  up  his  twenty  shillings 
in  the  pound  paid  by  the  people  to  the  priests;  and  that  is,  '  that 
there  was  a  very  great  ana  enormous  poll-tax  laid  upon  the  whole 
nation,  and  to  be  paid  in  money :  every  male,  from  twenty  to  sixty, 
was  to  pay  half  a  shekel  three  times  a  year,  when  they  went  up  to 
the  sanctuary.  And  here  the  poorest  man  was  rated  as  high  as 
the  richest ;  and  no  abatement  to  be  made  on  account  of  circum- 
stances.    At  the  same  time  no  man  was  to  appear  before  the  LonL 

•  CoDceruing  which  see  Ainsworth  iu  lie^.  "v.  ^. 
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the  priest,  empty-handed  ;  but  every  one  was  to  bring  his  offering, 
or  present,  with  him  ;  which,  besides  the  loss  of  time  and  hindrance 
of  labour,  could  not  amount  to  much  less  than  what  was  to  be  paid 
in  money,'  p.  139. 

This  furnishes  us  with  a  new  instance  how  little  this  writer's  re- 
presentations are  to  be  trusted,  especially  where  the  law  of  Moses, 
or  the  priests,  are  concerned.  It  is,  indeed,  required  in  the  law, 
that  at  the  public  festivals,  when  they  came  up  to  the  sanctaary, 
they  were  not  to  appear  before  the  Lord  empty,  Exod.  xjnii.  15. 
Deut  xvi.  16.  But  there  is  not  one  word  of  their  making  any 
present  to  the  priest ;  nor  did  any  of  the  Jews  ever  understand  it 
so.  Their  doctors  particularly  understand  it  of  a  burnt  offering, 
either  of  beast  or  fowl,  according  as  they  were  best  able  to  do  it, 
which  they  were  to  offer  the  first  day  of  the  feast  ;*  and  this  was 
consumed  by  fire ;  and  consequently  the  priest  did  not  get  any 
part  of  the  flesh  of  it  to  his  share.  Besides  which,  the  people 
commonly  offered  their  free-will-offerings  at  those  feasts  ;  and  these 
were  left  to  every  man's  own  inclination  and  ability,  according  as 
the  Lord  had  blessed  him,  Deut.  xvi.  16;  and  upon  these  the 
people  themselves  feasted  with  their  families,  and  but  a  small  share 
of  them  came  to  the  priest.  And,  indeed,  those  were  looked 
upon  as  seasons  of  universal  joy  and  festivity,  in  which  the  whole 
nation  met  and  rejoiced  together,  at  the  same  time  commemoratiog 
the  great  things  God  had  done  for  them ;  and  the  observing  these 
festivals  was  looked  upon  as  a  privilege.  And  something  of  this 
kind,  accompanied  with  an  intermission  of  their  labours,  nas  been 
usual  in  almost  all  nations.f  But  as  to  this  author's  pretence  con- 
cerning ^  the  enormous  poll-tax, '  as  he  culls  it,  which  every  male, 
from  twenty  to  sixty,  was  to  pay  three  times  a  year  at  their  solemn 
festivals,  half  a  shekel  each  time,  i.  e.  a  shekel  and  half  in  the 
whole ;  this  is  entirely  his  own  fiction,  jvithout  any  thing  either 
from  the  law  of  Moses,  or  from  any  of  the  Jewish  writers  to  sup- 
port it.  It  was,  indeed,  the  command  of  God  to  Moses,  that  when 
he  should  take  the  '  sum  of  the  children  of  Israel  after  their  num- 
ber, '  every  one  of  them  that  was  numbered,  should  give  half  a 
shekel  for  an  offering  unto  the  Lord  ;  and  that  this  money  should 
be  appointed  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
Exod.  XXX.  12 — 16  :  which  was  accordingly  executed,  chap,  xxxviii. 
25,  26.  But  this  numbering  was  not  at  any  of  their  solemn  feasts  : 
nor  was  there  any  appointment  made  that  there  should  be  any  an- 
nual payment  of  this  kind  for  the  future.  All  that  appears  there 
is,  that  it  was  ordered  for  the  present  building  the  sanctuary.  It  is 
true,  that  in  after  times,  particularly  under  the  second  temple,  every 
Jew  above  twenty  years  old,  was  obliged  to  pay  half  a  shekel  an- 
nually ;  and  the  Jewish  doctors  found  this  upon  that  original  ap- 
pointment of  Moses.  But  this  will  not  at  all  answer  the  author's 
design.     For  first,  it  was  but  half  a  shekel  that  was  paid  yearly ; 

•  See  X\n&^otV\i  m  "EnLoA.  xx\v\,  t6» 
f  See  Arist,  lib.  viii.  ad  NieomacK  ca^.  %,  wa^  «^  t«iBAxV^i^^^^'wm46^\sx%>xA!b(^  to  UiU 
pose,.  Geograph,  lib.  x.  p..  467. 
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whereas  he  makes  it  to  have  been  a  shekel  and  a  lialf ;  and  then  it 
was  not  paid,  as  he  pretends  it  was,  at  any  of  their  public  feasts  ; 
but  was  collected  by  persons  appointed  lor  that  purpose  in  their 
several  cities ;  who  were  to  return  their  payments  into  the  public 
treasury  by  the  25th  of  the  month  Adar,  which  answers  to  our 
February.  Nor  was  it  a  tax,  as  he  represents  it,  paid  by  the  peo- 
ple to  the  priests :  but  the  priests  and  Levites  themselves  were  as 
much  obliged  to  pay  it,  by  the  Jewish  constitutions,  as  any  others ; 
and  the  design  of  it  was  for  public  service.  Out  of  this  money 
they  provided  for  the  expense  of  the  public  sacrifices  offered  in  the 
name  of  all  the  people ;  both  the  daily  oblations,  and  those  offered 
on  the  sabbaths,  new  moons,  and  solemn  festivals ;  as  also  salt, 
wood,  incense  for  the  sacrifices,  the  sacerdotal  vestments,  salaries 
of  several  public  offices,  the  reparation  of  the  temple,  building  or 
repairing  walls,  aqueducts,  towers,  and  other  public  works  which 
required  a  great  expense :  so  that  sometimes  the  money  was  not 
sufficient  to  defiray  it.  And  if  any  of  the  money  was  left,  it  was 
not  to  be  put  into  the  pockets  of  private  persons,  but  was  all  to  be 
laid  out  in  extraordinary  burnt  offerings,  which  were  called  '  the 
second  sacrifices  of  the  altar.  '* 

Our  author  is  not  content  to  have  forged  a  poll-tax  of  a  shekel 
and  a  half,  and  made  it  part  *  of  the  vast  revenue  of  the  priests  ;  * 
though  it  was  but  half  a  shekel  that  was  paid,  and  was  a  tax  upon 
the  priests,  as  well  as  others,  for  the  public  service  ;  but  in  order  to 
heignten  it,  he  thinks  proper  to  raise  the  shekel  to  four  times  the 
value.  He  himself  owns  that  it  answered  by  weight  to  two  shillings 
and  eight  pence  of  our  money  ;  and  all  those  that  have  made  the 
most  exact  computations,  have  given  pretty  much  the  same  account 
of  it  :t  and  yet,  presently  after,  by  a  pretended  comparing  it  with 
other  things,  he  tninks  it  ought  to  be  valued  at  twelve  shilhngs  of 
our  money ;  but  he  is  so  modest  as  to  be  willing  it  should  be 
reckoned  at  no  more  than  ten.  His  reason  for  thus  enhancing  the 
value  of  a  shekel  firom  half  a  crown  to  ten  shillings,  is,  that  two 
shekels  was  the  price  fixed,  by  the  law,  for  the  best  fat  sacrificial 
sheep.  But  this  doth  not  appear.  There  is  no  piice  fixed,  by  law, 
for  such  sheep  at  all ;  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  they  were  always 
of  the  same  price  :  though  if  it  had  been  fixed  at  that  rate,  it  would 
only  have  followed,  that  sheep  were  very  common  in  that  coimtiy, 
and  very  cheap ;  which  is  certainly  true.  He  adds,  that  '  fifty 
shekels  was  the  price  fixed  for  a  man  slave,  and  thirty  for  a  woman,* 
Lev.  xxviii.  But  that  law  is  not  intended  at  all  to  fix  the  prices 
at  which  slaves  whether  male  or  female,  were  to  be  sold  in  the 
market ;  as  if  no  slaves  were  ever  to  be  sold  among  the  Jews  for  a 
greater  price  than  is  there  mentioned.  They  sold  them  there,  as  in 
other  countries,  for  what  they  could  get,  or  what  they  were  worth  ; 
which  was  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less.    Maimooides  supposes 

*  The  reader  may  see  all  tliis  fully  shown,  oat  of  the  most  authentic  Jewish  writings,  « 
by  Mr.  Selden,  De  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  lib.  iv.  cap.  5,  et  De  Synedr.  lib.  iii.  cap.  10,  m 
sect.  2,  3,  4.  ■ 

/  See  Bishop  Cumberland  of  Scripture  weights  vod  vxeukMct^,  Ovw^.  ^v 
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ii  servant '  might  be  sometimes  worth  a  hundred  pounds,  and  some- 
times not  one. '  See  Ainsworth  in  Exod.  xxi,  32.  But  that  law, 
Lev.  xxvii.,  relates  to  the  case  of  persons  that  hud  made  a  singular 
vow,  as  it  is  called,  ver.  2,  which  was  a  voluntary  thing,  to  which 
no  man  was  obliged,  whereby  they  vowed  their  own  persons,  or 
their  children,  or  any  that  belonged  to  them  in  property,  to  be  the 
Lord's,  for  the  service  of  his  sanctuary,  to  assist  in  some  meaner 
ministrations,  &c.  In  which  case  they  were  excused  from  the 
actual  performance  of  the  service,  and  only  obliged  to  pay  the  va- 
luation put  upon  them ;  and  this  valuation  or  estimation  of  their 
persons  was  not  arbitrary,  left  to  the  pleasure  of  the  priest,  but 
was  fixed  by  a  law  at  a  certain  rate  never  to  be  exceeded  in  any 
case,  in  order  to  prevent  any  imposition  upon  them ;  though  it  was 
to  be  diminished  if  they  were  poor,  and  the  priest  was  in  that  case 
to  estimate  in  proportion  to  the  man's  ability  that  had  vowed,  ver. 
8.  And  the  money  arising  from  these  estimations  did  not  go  to 
the  private  use  of  the  priest,  nor  was  any  part  of  his  revenue,  but, 
like  the  half-shekel,  went  to  the  repairing  of  the  house  of  God, 
and  other  public  uses,  2  Kings  xii.  4 — 10.* 

Thus  I  have  distinctly  considered  every  thing  our  author  has 
offered  to  make  good  his  charge  of  *  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound 
upon  all  the  lands  of  Israel,'  and  by  which  he  undoubtedly  intended 
to  expose  the  priests  and  the  Mosaic  constitution,  but  has  only  ex- 
posed himself,  and  shown  that  he  will  stick  at  no  artifices  or  mis- 
representations to  ^ain  his  point.  I  need  not  take  notice  of  his 
following  computations,  pp.  140,  141,  and  which  are  all  built  upon 
the  false  and  absurd  suppositions  he  had  made  before.  I  shall 
only  observe,  that  according  to  his  usual  way,  he  repeats  what  he 
had  said  in  his  former  book,  that  the  ten  tribes  revolted  from  Solo- 
mon because  of  the  oppression  they  were  under  by  the  law  relating 
to  the  priesthood,  and  that  therefore  they  never  submitted  to  this 
law  or  priesthood  more,  p.  140.  This  is  entirely  his  own  fiction ; 
since  it  was  the  yoke  of  taxes  that  Solomon  laid  upon  them  which 
they  complained  of;  and  we  find  no  complaint  made  by  them  con- 
cerning the  priesthood.  And  though,  through  the  policy  of  their 
kings,  they  were  not  suffered  to  go  up  to  worship  at  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  yet  the  ten  tribes  had  still  a  priesthood  among  them  to 
whom  they  paid  tithes ;  and  they  still  continued  to  offer  sacrifices 
and  free-will  offerings  as  prescribed  in  the  law  of  Moses.  Concern- 
ing which,  see  '  Divme  Authority,'  p.  192. 

In  p.  142,  he  passes  by  what  I  nad  said  concerning  the  nature, 
end,  and  use  of  expiatory  sacrifices  under  the  law,  and  still  declares, 
that  for  his  ^  life  he  cannot  see  that  any  thing  was  forgiven  by  that 
law,  otherwise  than  by  suffering  the  penalty  prescribed,  and  thereby 
satisfying  the  law  itself.'  This,  it  must  be  owned,  is  a  strange  way 
of  being  forgiven,  that  is,  by  suffering  the  penalty  prescribed.  But 
this,  he  says,  was  the  difficulty  he  had  urged,  that '  there  could  be 
no  pardon  where  no  punishment  or  legal  demand  is  remitted  ;'  and 
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of  this,  he  pretends,  I  had  not  been  *  able  to  give  one  instance,'  p. 
142.  But  it  was  plainly  shown,  that  in  that  constitution  sacrifices 
were  supposed  to  avert  the  penalty  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
due.  And  therefore,  in  cases  where  it  was  necessary  for  the  ^ood 
of  the  community,  that  the  penalty  should  be  actually  inOicted  for 
any  particular  crimes,  sacrifices  were  never  appointed  to  be  ofiered 
for  those  crimes ;  and  in  cases  where  sacrifices  were  appointed,  the 
penalty  that  would  otherwise  have  been  due  was  remittedi  of  which 
instances  were  given."*  And  upon  the  man^s  confessing  his  fault, 
and  offering  the  sacrifice  in  the  manner  prescribed,  it  was  declared, 
that  the  '  sin  he  had  committed  was  forgiven  him.*  He  was  thence- 
forth clear  and  fi^e  in  the  eye  of  the  law  from  the  guilt  he  had  con- 
tracted. But  here,  perhaps,  I  shall  be  told  again,  that  the  sin  that 
was  forgiven  the  man  upon  offering  his  sacrifice  was  the  sin  of  not 
offering  his  sacrifice,  the  absurdity  of  which  has  been  already 
exposed.     See  above,  pp.  113,  114. 

Our  author,  who  in  his  former  book  had  asserted,  that  Moses  in 
his  law  made  no  distinction  between  morals  and  rituals ;  but  urged 
all  alike  merely  as  the  positive  will  of  God,  without  ever  giving  any 
other  reason  for  it,  now  is  pleased  to  acknowledge  that  Moses  as 
well  as  the  prophets,  urges  the  reasonableness  and  fitness  of  the 
moral  law,  though  it  seems  he  only  did  this  as  a  prophet  or  preacher 
of  righteousness.t  But  he  denies,  that  as  to  the  ritual  law,  Moses 
ever  urged  it  from  the  *  reasonableness  and  fitness  of  things,  or  from 
the  justice  and  equity  of  the  ways  of  God.  And  he  had  asserted 
in  his  former  book,  that  the  people  were  never  to  inquire  into  the 

Sounds  and  reasons  for  which  any  of  them  were  appointed.  See 
or.  Phil.  vol.  i.  p.  256.  But  the  contrary  is  evident  to  any  one 
that  is  acquainted  with  the  law  of  Moses.  For  with  regard  to  sev- 
eral of  the  ritual  precepts,  the  reasons  of  appointing  them  are  ex- 
pressly declared  in  the  law  itself,  e.  g.  in  the  law  of  the  passover, 
JELXod.  xii.  26,  27,  Deut.  xvi.  3,  and  concerning  the  redemption  of 
the  first-born,  Exod.  xiii.  14,  16,  and  in  that  concerning  the  Sab- 
bath, Exod.  XX.  11.  xxiii.  12,  and  in  that  concerning  the  offering  of 
the  first-fruits,  Deut.  xxvi.  1 — 12,  to  which  many  other  instances 
of  the  like  kind  might  be  added.  » 

This  writer  has  nothing  to  say  for  himself  in  vindication  of  the 
odious  representation  he  had  made  of  the  Jews,  but  that  their  own 
prophets  represent  them  as  having  been  very  wicked ;  that  is,  he 
applies  what  was  said  of  them  in  the  time  of  their  greatest  degene- 
racy and  corruption  to  the  whole  nation  at  all  times  and  in  all  ages. 
And  whereas  I  had  urged,  that  the  Jews  greatly  exceeded  other 

*  See  Diyine  Authority,  pp.  115, 116.  To  the  instances  there  mentioned  others 
might  be  added  :  particularly  if  any  person  presumptuously  and  wilfully  came  into  the 
sanctuary  and  did  eat  of  the  holy  things  ia  bis  uncleanness,  he  was  to  be  cut  off  from 
bis  people ;  that  is,  as  the  Jews  understand  this  phrase,  he  was  to  be  punished  by  the 
hand  of  God  for  his  presumptuous  disobedience,  done  in  contempt  of  toe  law.  Lev,  viu 
90,  91,  Numb.  xiz.  20.  But  if  he  did  it  ignorantly,  and  came  ailerwards  to  know  it,  a 
sacrifice  was  to  be  accepted  for  him,  and  he  was,  upon  offering  it,  free  from  the 
penalty.    See  Ainsworth  in  Let,  v.  2.  3,  &c. 

f  Concerning  tbiB  pretence,  see  what  is  said  abo>i«,  v»  ^4ft« 
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nationsy  in  that  whilst  they  governed  themselves  by  their  laW|  they 
acknowledged  and  worshipped  the  one  living  and  true  Ood^  free 
from  idolatry ;  he  says,  this  is  a  plain  proof  that  I  have  never  read 
the  history  of  the  Medes  and  Persians^  in  Dn  Hyde  de  Relig.  vet 
Persar.  And  he  assures  us,  as  from  Dr.  Hyde,  that  the  '  Peisiaos 
had  never,  from  the  very  first  records  of  time,  fallen  into  the  Sabian 
superstition  of  worshipping  idols  and  tutelar  Gods,'  p.  144.  The 
Sabian  superstition  properly  consisted  in  worshipping  the  host  of 
heaven,  as  the  Hebrew  word,  Saba,  from  whence  it  is  derived,  im- 
ports. And  this  the  Persians  were  guilty  of.  Though  they  were 
not  so  corrupted  as  to  lose  the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  God,  yet 
they  paid  adoration  to  the  celestial  luminaries.  Dr.  Hyde  himself 
acknowledges,  that  the  '  ancient  Persians  to  the  primitive  orthodox 
religion  superadded  Sabaism,  paying  too  great  a  veneration  to  stars 
and  elements,*  cap.  i.  p.  2.  He  supposes  that  the  most  ancient 
Persians  were  instructed  in  the  true  uncorrupted  worship  of  God 
by  their  great  progenitors,  Shem  and  Elam,  but  that  afterwards 
they  lapsed  into  Sabaism  before  the  time  of  Abraham,  cap.  i.  p.  3, 
4  ;  that  that  patriarch  himself  was  educated  in  the  Sabatical  super- 
stition, which  had  then  spread  generally  through  the  nations,  and 
that  the  Persians,  as  well  as  others,  were  involved  in  it ;  but  that 
Abraham,  who  had  many  contentions  with  the  worshippers  of  the 
stars  and  of  fire,  introduced  a  reformation,  and  with  great  difficulty 
and  danger  to  himself,  propagated  the  tiue  religion  in  the  East;  ami 
that  the  Persians  prooably  learned  Abraham's  religion  after  his 
victory  over  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam,  cap.  iii.  pp.  84,  86.  He 
also  owns,  that  after  the  time  of  Abraham  the  Persians  relapsed 
into  Sabaism  again,  though  they  still  kept  themselves  free  iroai 
image-worship,  cap.  i.  p.  3,  5.  He  tells  us  that  the  Persian  priests 
in  India  acknowledge  a  lawgiver  before  Zoroaster,  whom  they  call 
Poreodekeshangh,  who  was  a  teacher  of  Sabaism,  and  under  whom 
there  was  a  diversity  of  religion  from  that  which  afterwards  pre- 
vailed under  Zoroaster,  cap.  i.  p.  17.  And  after  producing  a  testi* 
mony  from  a  Persian  writer,  in  which  he  affirms,  that  ^  Persae  antiqoo 
tempore  erant  de  religione  Sabaitarum,  Stellas  colentes,  usque  ad 
ten^pus  Gushtasp  filii  Lohrasp ;'  that  ^  the  Persians  in  ancient  tine 
were  of  the  religion  of  the  Sabians,  worshipping  the  stars,  till  the 
time  of  Gushtasp  the  son  of  Lohrasp.'  The  learned  doctor  makes 
this  reflection  upon  it ;  '  Tunc  enim  eorum  religionem  reformafit 
Zoroastres  ;'  that  *  at  that  time  Zoroaster  reformed  their  religtoo;' 
that  is,  he  reformed  it  from  Sabaism  with  which  it  had  been  cor* 
rupted,  cap.  iii.  p.  87.  By  this  we  may  see  what  to  judge  of  the 
author's  accuracy  or  sincerity,  who  represents  it  as  evident  from  Dr. 
Hyde's  account,  that  the  Persians  never  fell  into  Sabaism  from  the 
first  records  of  their  nation. 

Indeed  Sabaism  was  the  eldest  kind  of  idolatry,  and  which  spread 

very  early  among  the  Eastern  nations.     And  Moses  took  particnltr 

cai-e  to  guard  the  Isi-aelites  against  it,  by  absolutely  forbidding  them 

to  pay  any  kind  oV  worsVv\\>  lo  vVv^  Vvftav^ul^  luminaries,  as  was  usual 

mong  other  natious,  awL  ^^Ttiv^^W^^j  ^vs^su^  V^<^  ^^\:i>«sffi.«  See 
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Deut.  iv,  19, '  Lest  thou  lift  up  thine  eyes  unto  heaven,  and  when 
thou  seest  the  sun/  8cc. 

As  to  what  he  farther  saith  concerning  the  Jews  learning  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  and  a  future  judgment  from  the  Per- 
sianSy  this  I  had  fully  considered  in  my  former  book ;  nor  has  this 
writer  brought  any  new  proof  of  it,  except  his  confidently  affirming 
that  it  is  so  must  pass  for  a  proof.  But  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
take  notice  of  this  afterwards,  for  he  returns  to  it  again,  and  insists 
upon  it  more  largely  in  his  seventh  section. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Tbe  oncle  of  Urim  and  Thummim  not  designed  to  try  private  judicial  causes.  The  an- 
swers of  that  oracle  did  not  depend  on  the  pleasure  of  the  high-priest.  The  author's 
ocmtinued  misrepresentation  of  the  story  of  the  Levite's  wife,  and  the  war  with  the 
Benjamites,  detected.*  The  clear  and  circumstantial  predictions  of  future  events  given 
bj  the  ancient  prophets,  a  proof  of  their  divine  inspiration.  Their  writings  not  cor- 
rupted hy  the  after  revisors  and  editors.  The  distinction  between  the  true  and  the 
false  prophets  asserted  against  this  writer's  exceptions.  His  attempt  to  vindicate  the 
-  cbarge  he  had  brought  against  ^Samuel.  A  particular  examination  of  his  farther  in- 
▼ectives  against  David. 

Hb  now  comes  to  vindicate  what  he  had  said  in  his  former  book 
concerning  the  oracle  of  Urim  and  Thummim.  And  he  still  peraists 
in  it,  that  it  was  intended  and  established  by  Moses  to  be  trie  '  ul- 
timate resort  in  all  judicial  causes,  and  to  decide  in  private  matters 
between  man  and  man/  which  I  had  denied.  But  ins];ead  of  produ- 
cing a  proof  for  this,  he  only  asks  the  question,  *  Why  might  not 
the  high-priest  consult  the  oracle  privately,  in  private  affairs  and 
matters  of  judgment,  as  well  as  publicly  in  public  affairs?'  The 
answer  is,  because  the  oracle  in  its  original  appointment  was  not 
designed  for  deciding  causes  between  man  and  man,  but  for  asking 
counsel  of  God  in  matters  of  a  public  nature.  This  appears  from 
Numb,  xxvii.  21,  All  the  Jews  with  one  consent  have  understood 
it  so ;  all  the  instances  recorded  in  Scripture  in  which  this  oracle 
WHS  consulted,  are  of  this  kind;  not  one  of  them  relates  to  judicial 
causes,  nor  are  they  once  directed  in  the  law  to  have  recourse  to 
Urim  and  Thummim,  as  the  ultimate  resort  in  such  causes  ;  but  are 
directed  to  the  priests  and  to  the  judges  that  should  be  in  these 
days.  And  yet  this  writer  will  still  persuade  us,  that  to  this  oracle 
was  ^  the  ultimate  appeal  in  all  judicial  causes,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  Moses  himself.'  He  finds  fault  with  me  for  saying  that 
'  it  did  not  depend  on  the  high-priest  to  give  atv^vet  b^  \h^  VSxvccl 
and  Thummim  when  he  plea£^,  but  depended  ou  ^)[v^  vi'^X  o1  ^^> 
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who  might  withhold  his  directions,  by  this  oracle^  from  the  chief 
rulers  or  the  people,  though  they  applied  to  him  for  this  purpose.'* 
This  does  not  suit  his  scheme,  who  makes  that  oracle  nothing  else 
but  the  voice  of  the  high-priest  himself,  who  consequently  had  it 
always  in  his  own  power.  And  therefore  he  denies  this,  and  says 
I  CMi  produce  no  authority  for  it.  And  whereas  I  alleged  that  we 
have  an  instance  of  this  in  Saul,  who  could  obtain  no  answer  by 
Urim,  though  he  earnestly  desired  it,  he  answers,  that  *  it  is  no 
wonder  that  neither  the  priests  nor  prophets  would  give  Saul  any 
advice,  when  they  were  all  in  David's  mterests;  and  Saul  could 
have  no  other  way  of  consulting  with  God  but  by  them.'  But  this 
will  not  do ;  for  one  of  the  instances  wherein  Saul  consulted  the 
oracle  and  could  get  no  answer,  was  before  David  vms  so  much  as 
known  or  thought  of  for  king.  The  high-priest  whom  Saul  con- 
sulted was  in  his  interests,  according  to  this  writer's  own  repres^t- 
ation,  for  he  was  Ahia  the  son  of  Ahitub  the  grandson  of  Eli,  whom 
he  pretends  Saul  exalted  to  the  high-priesthood  instead  of  Samuel. 
He  was  then  with  Saul,  and  did  himself  propose  consulting  God 
concerning  their  pursuing  the  Philistines ;  and  it  may  be  gathered 
from  what  is  said  of  this  matter,  that  he  would  have  been  glad  oi 
a  favourable  answer,  but  could  get  none  at  all ;  which  showed  it 
was  not  in  his  power,  nor  depended  upon  his  pleasure.  And  ac- 
cordingly Saul  nimself  concluded,  that  some  sin  among  the  people 
must  have  been  the  cause  of  it.  And  what  followed  plainly  snowed 
that  the  withholding  the  answer  of  the  oracle  could  not  be  owing  to 
the  high-priest ;  for  it  ended  in  a  discovery  that  Jonathan  had  un- 
wittingly broken  the  solemn  adjuration  or  curse  which  his  father 
had  laid  upon  all  the  people,  devoting  any  of  them  to  death  that 
should  eat  any  thing  till  evening.  The  hieh-priest  cannot  reason- 
ably be  supposed  to  have  known  this  fact  of  Jonathan's,  since  none 
of  the  people  that  saw  it  would  discover  it,  such  was  their  affection 
and  esteem  for  Jonathan  ;  nor  was  it  otherwise  found  out  than  by 
casting  of  lots.  Or,  if  the  high-priest  had  known  it,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  the  last  degree,  to  suppose  that  he  who  was  a  friend  of 
SauPs  would  have  thus  contrived  to  promote  the  condemnation  and 
death  of  his  eldest  and  most  beloved  son,  the  favounte  of  his  father 
and  of  the  people,  and  to  whom  the  victory  of  that  day  was  princi- 
pally owing.  The  whole  affair  seems  plainly  to  have  been  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  divine  providence,  who  ordered  it  so, 
both  to  show  the  sacredness  of  an  oath,  and  to  convince  Saul  of 
his  great  rashness  in  making  such  an  adjuration.  But  here  is  a 
plain  instance,  that  the  voice  of  the  oracle  was  a  different  thing 
from  the  voice  of  the  high-priest,  and  did  not  depend  upon  his 
pleasure.  See  1  Sam.  xiv.  3,  36,  37,  &c. 

He  next  comes  to  the  story  of  the  Levite  and  his  concubine, 
which  he  had  so  basely  misrepresented.  I  considered  this  fully  and 
distinctly,  and  he  would  fain  seem  to  say  something  to  it,  but  has 
done  little  more  than  repeat  what  he  had  said  in  his  former  book, 
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%vithout  any  new  force  of  argument,  though  with  a  greater  confi- 
dence than  before. 

He  had  charged  the  Levite  and  his  wife  as  having  '  raised  a  mob 
about  them/  by  their  ill  behaviour  when  they  came  into  the  town 
of  Oibeah.  I  nad  shown  that  this  was  a  fiction  of  his  own,  without 
anything  in  the  story  to  support  it.  Instead  of  retracting  so 
groundless  a  charge,  he  still  continues  to  say,  that  '  this  is  very 
probable  by  the  circumstances  of  the  story/  p.  161,  and  in  the  next 
page  confidently  asserts  it  as  if  it  was  a  certain  fact,  but  does  not 
condescend  to  give  the  least  proof  of  it,  or  to  answer  whatlwas  offered 
to  the  contrary.  And  whereas  he  had  taken  upon  him  to  assert, 
that  the  outrage  upon  the  Levite  and  his  wife  was  committed  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  with  a  view  to  show  that  the  Levite  was 
carousing  till  midnight,  and  that  it  could  not  therefore  be  Known 
who  the  authors  ot  the  outrage  were ;  I  showed  that  it  may  be 
concluded  from  the  story,  that  tne  outrage  happened  not  long  after 
the  Levite  had  got  into  the  old  Ephraimite's  house,  which  was  in 
the  evening.  For  the  old  man  found  them  in  the  street  as  he  was 
returning  from  his  work  at  even,  and  took  them  into  his  house; 
where,  after  having  given  provender  to  the  asses,  they  refreshed 
themselves,  and  whilst  they  were  doing  so,  '  behold  the  men  of  the 
city,  certain  sons  of  Belial,  beset  the  house,'  &c.  Now  what  does 
this  writer  say  to  this  ?  He  first  supposes  me  to  say  that  this  out- 
rage happened  in  the  evening  before  night,  and  then  sets  himself 
very  gravely  to  prove,  that  it  must  have  been  night  before  it  hap- 
pened, pp.  152,  153.  But  if  he  would  have  said  any  thing  to  the 
urpose,  he  should  have  proved  that  it  was  not  till  midnight,  which 
e  had  taken  upon  him  to  assert  in  his  former  book  ;  but  this  he 
quietly  passes  over. 

He  is  pleased  to  own,  that  the  ^  insolence  and  rage  of  the  mob  was 
certainly  inexcusable,  and  the  guilty  ought  to  have  received  their 
just  punishment,  could  they  have  been  found  out  and  convicted/  p. 
151.  But  he  falls  heavily  upon  the  Levite  for  not  having  taken  his 
remedy  at  law,  which  he  assures  us  was  open  to  himr;  and  in  which 
he  might  have  expected  the  utmost  favour,  as  the  supreme  power  of 
the  nation  was  in  his  tribe.  And  whereas  I  had  said,  there  was 
then  no  judge  or  supreme  magistrate  in  Israel,  to  whom  he  might 
apply  for  redress,  and  for  the  punishment  of  so  enormous  an  outrage; 
he  very  boldly  pronounces,  that  this  is  '  absolutely  false,  and  such  a 
fiction  of  my  own,  that  he  is  astonished  at  it ; '  and  he  gives  us  his 
word  for  it,  that  since  Phineas  was  high-priest,  Othniel  or  Ehud 
must  have  been  judge.  I  cannot  say,  tnat  I  am  ^  astonished  '  at  his 
saying  this ;  but  I  should  have  been  '  astonished,'  if  any  writer  of 
credit  or  reputation  had  said  it :  for  not  only  does  the  historian  ex- 
pressly declare,  that  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  and  that  every  man 
did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes ;  which  is  as  plain  a  des- 
cription as  can  well  be  given,  that  there  was  then  no  supreme  magis- 
trate in  Israel,  that  had  the  power  of  the  sword ;  for  by  the  king 
is  sometimes  understood  any  single  person  that  had  the  supreme 
authority^  Deut  xxxiii.  5.     But  besides,  it  app^'*xt^  ^tovcv  ^  Siv^  w- 
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cumstances  of  the  storyi  that  there  was  then  no  judge  amongst  them, 
or  any  one  person  that  had  the  supreme  power,  tnough  there  was 
an  high-priest ;  for  we  find  that  every  thing  was  done  by  the  elders 
of  the  congregation,  as  they  are  called^  or  the  chief  of  all  the  people, 
or  heads  of  the  tribes ;  to  their  direction  and  appointment  every 
thing  is  ascribed  from  first  to  last :  nor  is  there  the  least  mention  of 
any  one  person  to  preside  over  them,  or  to  be  their  leader,  but  tbey 
were  obliged  to  consult  the  oracle  to  know  who  should  go  up  first; 
which  they  needed  not  to  have  done,  if  there  had  been  at  that  time 
a  judge,  whose  office  it  was  to  lead  and  govern  them. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  extravagant  supposition  than  that  which 
this  writer  has  advanced,  that  the  Levite  might  have  had  *  a  remedy 
at  law,  if  he  had  sued  for  it;  but  that  he  was  resolved  to  make  it  a 
public,  national  quarrel,  and  to  raise  a  war  upon  it,  rather  than  take 
any  peaceable  legal  method  for  redress,'  pp.  150,  163.  As  if  a  poor 
inconsiderable  Levite,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  man  of 
any  note,  should  form  a  project  of  raising  a  civil  war,  when  at  the 
same  time,  he  might  have  had  justice  done  him  in  a  quiet  way. 
Nor  is  it  a  less  romantic  supposition,  that  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  should 
engage  in  his  quarrel,  when  at  the  same  time  justice  might  have 
been  done,  and  the  injury  redressed,  in  the  common  legal  way.  Bat 
he  insinuates,  that  it  was  because  he  was  a  Levite,  that  there  was 
such  an  interest  made,  and  a  war  raised  upon  his  account ;  and  that 
it  is  very  *  plain,  from  the  whole  story,  that  it  was  not  so  much  the 
injuiy  done,  as  the  person  to  whom  it  was  done ;  that  was  the  great 
unpardonable  aggravation  of  the  crime,'  p.  155.  And  yet  there  it 
not  the  least  hint  of  this  ;  though  he  says  it  is  very  plain  from  the 
whole  story.  It  is  the  atrociousness  of  the  crime  itself,  that  is  ^^ 
presented  as  the  thing  which  raised  so  general  an  indignation  in  the 
people,  and  not  the  least  stress  is  laid  upon  its  being  an  injury  done 
to  a  Levite. 

Our  author  takes  upon  him  to  affirm,  with  a  confidence  peculiar 
to  himself,  as  if  he  could  certainly  prove  it,  that  the  '  tribe  ot  Benja- 
min were  never  summoned  to  come  to  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
or  to  meet  the  other  tribes  while  they  were  debating  the  matter; 
that  they  never  had  an  opportunity  to  confront  the  Levite,  or  to  clear 
themselves,  nor  time  to  find  out  and  punish  the  guilty  persons ;  yea, 
that  none  of  them  durst  go,  and  confront,  and  contradict  the  Levite, 
for  fear  of  being  put  to  the  sword.'  See  pp.  154,  165.  All  which 
are  most  absurd  suppositions,  contrary  to  all  reason  and  commflo 
sense;  as  if  the  Israelites  had,  from  the  beginning,  resolved  not  so 
much  as  to  hear  what  the  Benjamites  had  to  say  for  themselves, 
and  had  vowed  the  destruction  of  a  whole  tribe,  without  giving  them 
leisure  to  find  out  the  criminals,  when  they  wei-e  willing  to  have 
done  it ;  though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  other  tribes^  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  affair,  had  the  least  quarrel  or  resentment  against 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  The  Benjamites  had  notice  given  them  of 
the  fact  itself  in  the  same  way  that  any  of  the  other  tribes  knew  it; 
for  the  Levite  sent  equally  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  of  which 
Benjamin  was  one.     liot  cau*\\.,  mxJcvwiX.  %\^'?l\.  ^V^Nocdity,  be  sop-   i 
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posed,  that  when  all  the  other  tribes  were  summoned  to  meet  at  the 
general  assemblvi  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  should  be  neglected,  that 
were  most  nearly  concerned.  And  besides  this,  we  are  expressly 
told,  that  the  children  of  Benjamin  heard,  that  is,  they  were  inform- 
ed, that  the  children  of  Israel  were  gone  up  to  Mizpen,  Judges  xx. 
5.  They  knew  it,  but  they  would  not  come.  Our  author's  gloss 
upon  this  is  very  extraordinary :  *  Yes,*  says  he, '  they  heard  their  des- 
truction had  been  resolved  upon  for  an  accidental  act  committed  by 
night,'  p.  152.  But  this  is  not  true ;  for  their  destruction  had  not 
been  resolved  upon.  All  that  they  could  hear  was,  that  the  tribes 
bad  met  to  consult  and  advise  upon  the  matter  :  and  if  they  had  had 
intentions  to  do  justice,  or  showed  a  just  regard  to  the  authority  of 
the  body  of  their  nation,  it  was  their  business  to  have  gone  too. 
And  if  they  had  showed  a  disposition,  as  this  author,  without  any 
proof,  would  persuade  us  they  did,  to  find  out  and  punish  the  cri* 
minals ;  no  doubt  this  would  have  satisfied  and  been  very  accept- 
able to  the  other  tribes,  who  showed,  by  their  whole  proceedin&rs, 
how  loth  they  were  to  break  with  the  Beniamites,  and  how  glad 
they  would  have  been  to  have  had  them  along  with  them  in  this 
affair.  And  hence  it  was,  that  when  the  Benjamites  did  not  meet 
the  other  tribes  at  the  general  assembly,  there  was  particular  care 
taken  to  send  special  messengers  through  all  the  tribes  of  Benjamin, 
to  persuade  them  to  do  justice,  and  to  deliver  up  the  criminals. 
And  when  they  absolutely  refused  to  do  this,  the  tribes  came  to  no 
resolution  at  £dl  to  destroy  the  whole  tribe,  but  only  to  punish  the 
inhabitants  of  Oibeah  itself,  that  were  immediately  concerned  in  the 
horrid  outrage.  All  this  is  fully  proved  in  the  book  this  author  pre- 
tends to  answer  ;*  to  which  he  has  nothing  to  reply,  but  very  wit- 
tily would  persuade  his  reader,  that '  I  am  only  writing  booty,  with 
a  design  to  betray  the  cause  I  would  seem  to  espouse,^  p.  152.  And 
I  am  persuaded,  if  this  had  been  the  case,  or  if  this  author  had 
thought  so,  he  would  have  been  much  better  pleased  with  me  than 
now  he  seems  to  be. 

He  urges,  that  it  is  '  a  supposition,  not  consistent  with  common 
sense,  or  even  with  human  nature,  that  a  whole  city  would  choose 
rather  to  be  put  to  the  sword  than  give  up  a  few  infamous  rioters, 
had  they  known  them ;  or  that  the  whole  tribe  would  have  joined 
with  them,  and  supported  them  in  this.'  pp.  154,  155.  And  again, 
p.  156,  he  calls  it  *  a  wild  supposition,  tnat  a  whole  city  and  tribe 
should  choose  utter  destruction  rather  than  make  any  reasonable  satis- 
fSeiction,  in  their  power,  for  the  loss  of  a  single  life,  and  some  slight 
shown  to  a  private  man.'  p.  156.  Let  the  reader  observe  this  author's 
manner  of  expressing  himself  on  this  occasion,  and  how  tenderly  he 
speaks.  Their  offering  first  to  abuse,  in  an  unnatural  manner,  the 
Levite  himself,  and  afterwards  abusing  and  murdering  his  wife, 
'  was  some  slight  shown  to  him.'  Thus  it  is  that  he  is  for  palliating 
so  enormous  a  crime  and  outrage.     As  to  his  pretence,  that  it  is 

•  See  Difine  Authority,  p.  134,  &c. 
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absurd  to  suppose,  that  the  people  of  Gibeah,  or  tribe  of  Benjamin^ 
would  refuse  to  give  up  the  criminals  if  they  had  known  them ;  this 
is  directly  to  contradict  the  history  itself,  which  assures  us,  that 
they  did  refuse  to  deliver  up  the  criminals  when  demanded,  and  who 
undoubtedly  were  known  well  enough  *  And  supposing  them  to 
have  been  persons  of  great  interest  in  Gibeah,  and  tnat  Gibeah  had 
a  considerable  interest  in  the  rest  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamiu;  there  is 
nothing  in  all  this  but  what  is  very  accountable.  It  is  not  indeed 
to  be  supposed  that  they  would  have  done  this,  if  they  had  foreseen 
the  utter  destruction  that  this  brought  upon  them,  or  had  knowa 
that  the  '  whole  tribe  would  have  been  cut  in  pieces  and  totally  ex- 
tirpated,' as  this  writer  expresseth  it :  but  it  doth  not  appear  that 
they  had  any  apprehension  of  this.  It  is  plain,  from  the  account 
given  of  them,  that  the  Benjamites  were  bold  and  warlike :  our  au- 
thor himself  says  that  they  were  the  '  bravest  men  and  the  best  sol- 
diers in  Israel,*  p.  158.  And  they  might  have  such  an  opinion  of 
their  own  skill  and  courage,  as  to  think  themselves  a  match  for  the 
other  tribes,  whom  they  perhaps  regarded  as  an  undisciplined,  un- 
warlike  multitude;  especially  considering  the  advantageous  situation 
of  Gibeah,  which  was  seated  on  an  eminence,  in  a  mountainous 
country.  They  were  in  hopes  therefore  to  make  them  soon  weary 
of  the  war  ;  and  this  had  like  to  have  been  the  case  in  fact. 

This  writer  next  proceeds,  p.  166,  to  consider  the  part  the  oracle 
had  in  this  affair ;  which  is  the  main  thing  he  ought  to  prove.  I 
had  shown  that  there  is  not  the  least  proof,  from  the  whole  story, 
that  the  oracle  had  any  part  in  any  thing  that  was  really  wron^j  or 
unjustifiable  in  this  matter.  The  war  itself  was  undertaken  from 
a  noble  principle,  and  showed  a  great  deal  of  national  virtue,  and  a 
just  abhorrence  of  vice  and  wickedness:  it  was  strictly  justifiable, 
as  I  observed,  by  the  law  of  nature  and  nations.  Nor  has  this  au- 
thor brought  any  reason,  though  a  great  deal  of  noise  to  the  con- 
trary. The  utter  destruction  of  the  Benjamites  and  their  cities, 
that  followed  the  last  battle,  was  indeed  very  wrong  and  unjustifi- 
able ;  but  this  was  done  in  the  heat  of  blooa  and  resentment,  after 
the  losses  they  had  sustained ;  and  there  is  not  the  least  proof  that 
this  was  by  the  direction  of  the  oracle,  or  that  they  consulted  tbc 
oracle  at  all  about  it:  on  the  contrary,  the  elders,  or  heads  of  the  1 
tribes,  plainly  charged  it  upon  their  own  rashness,  chap.  xxi.  20.  ' 
To  them  also  is  the  destruction  of  Jabesh  Gilead  ascribed ;  who  evi- 
dently had  the  power  in  their  hands,  and  the  management  of  the 
whole  affair,  and  not  to  any  direction  from  the  oracle,  whom  they  ] 
did  not  consult  about  it.  Whatever  was  wrong  therefore  in  these 
matters,  was  not  to  be  charged  upon  the  oracle,  as  I  plainly  showed ;t 
nor  has  this  author  been  able  to  return  any  answer  to  what  was  of- 
fered on  these  heads ;  yet  still  goes  on  to  abuse  the  oracle,  and  is 
resolved  that  the  oracle  shall  be  charged  with  every  thing  that  was 

•  See  Divine  Authority,  p.  136,  136. 
^  Ibid.  VV?'  t3(),  137. 
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done  from  first  to  last^  and  to  abuse  every  body  that  will  not  join 
with  him  in  charging  it  too. 

As  to  the  question  he  proposes  to  me^  p.  157^  'whether  the  oracle 
knew  before-hand  that  the  tribes,  in  the  two  first  attacks,  would  be 
repulsed  with  the  loss  of  forty  thousand  men ;  and  whether  he  had 
then  thought  of  the  method  he  put  them  in  at  last,  for  destroying 
the  whole  city  by  fire  and  sword  ?  if  he  did  not  know  and  consider 
both  these  before,  he  could  not  be  infallible ;  and  if  he  did,  he 
could  not  be  just'  How  does  this  follow?  will  he  pretend  there 
could  be  no  iust  reasons  why  God  should  see  fit  to  permit  that 
slaughter  of  the  Israelites,  supposing  their  cause  never  so  just,  ex* 
cept  he  knows  and  is  able  to  assign  those  reasons  ?  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  in  the  course  of  Divine  providence,  a  iust  cause  is  often 
suffered  to  be  oppressed  for  a  time ;  and  that  wicked  men  are  often 
suffered  to  vanauish  those  that  are  much  better  than  themselves. 
This  author  talks  as  if,  whenever  any  army  beats  another,  it  is 
a  declaration  of  providence,  that  the  conquerors  are  in  the  right. 
For  he  saith,  that  the  great  defeat  of  the  Israelites,  by  the  Benja- 
mites,  seemed  to  be  a  plain  indication  of  providence,  that  the 
cause  of  the  Israelites  was  not  just,  p.  157.  And  he  has  it  over 
again,  in  the  same  page,  that  this,  one  would  think,  must  have  beed 
a  sufficient  declaration  from  providence  of  the  injustice  of  their  cause; 
and  at  that  rate,  when  they  overcame  the  Benjamites  in  the  third 
battle,  it  was  a  declaration  that  their  cause  was  just,  and  Benjamin 
in  the  wrong.  So  that,  according  to  him,  providence  declared  the 
same  cause  to  be  both  just  and  unjust.  But  will  this  author,  in 
good  earnest,  undertake  to  prove,  that  it  is  unjust  in  providence  ever 
to  suffer  an  army  to  be  slaughtered  that  are  engaged  in  a  just  war, 
and  that  have  the  better  cause  ;  or  that  God  can  have  no  reasons 
for  permitting  this,  though  we  find  in  fact,  he  frequently  permits  it? 

He  concludes  what  he  had  said  about  the  affair  of  the  Benjamite 
war,  with  an  observation  that  is  exactly  of  a  piece  with  all  the  rest, 
and  every  way  worthy  of  himself.  I  had  saia,  that  '  all  this  is  com- 
monly and  justly  thought  to  have  happened  between  the  death  of 
Joshua  and  the  elders  who  survived  him,  and  the  appointment  of 
judges ;  the  .first  of  whom  was  Othniel.'  He  pronounces,  that  this 
18  a  very  peculiar  conceit.  But,  says  he, '  there  was  really  no  such 
interval,  nor  is  it  thus  commonly  thought  or  supposed,  by  any  learn- 
ed man,  that  I  know  of,  or  by  any  man  acquainted  with  the  present 
state  of  chronology.  It  is  now  commonly  thought,  that  the  several 
intervals  of  servitude,  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Judges,  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  reigns  of  the  judges  themselves. '  p.  159.  This  wri- 
ter could  not  more  effectually  expose  himself,  ttian  by  talking  at 
this  rate.  To  what  purpose  is  it  to  talk  here  of  the  intervals  of  ser- 
vitude being  included  in  the  reigns  of  the  judges,  when,  at  the  time 
of  this  war,  the  Israelites  were  not  in  a  state  of  servitude  at  all? 
Sir  John  Marsham,  who  is  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the  scheme 
he  mentions,  of  including  the  years  of  servitude  in  the  reigns  of  the 
judges,  yet  places  the  war  with  the  Benjamites  where  I  placed  it^ 
before  Othniel,  the  first  of  the  judges ;  and  I  s\\\>\vo?^^,\\^  ^*^  ^^^ 
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absurd  to  suppose,  that  the  people  of  Gibeah,  or  tribe  of '. 
would  refuse  to  give  up  the  criminals  if  they  had  known  t 
is  directly  to  contradict  the  history  itself^  which  assurei 
they  did  refuse  to  dehver  up  the  criminals  when  demanded 
undoubtedly  were  known  well  enough.*     And  supposioi 
have  been  persons  of  great  interest  in  Gibeah,  and  that  C 
a  considerable  interest  in  the  rest  of  the  tribe  of  Benjami 
nothing  in  all  this  but  what  is  very  accountable.     It  is 
to  be  supposed  that  they  would  have  done  this,  if  they  } 
the  utter  destruction  that  this  brought  upon  tliem,  or 
that  the  *  whole  tribe  would  have  been  cut  in  pieces  ar 
tirpated,'  as  this  writer  expresseth  it :  but  it  doth  no 
they  had  any  apprehension  of  this.     It  is  plain,  from 
given  of  them,  tnat  the  Benjamites  were  bold  and  wa 
thor  himself  says  that  they  were  the  '  bravest  men  ar 
diers  in  Israel/  p.  158.     And  they  might  have  sucb 
their  own  skill  and  courage,  as  to  think  themselves 
other  tribes,  whom  they  perhaps  regarded  as  an  ud 
warlike  multitude;  especially  considering  the  advan* 
of  Gibeah,  which  was  seated  on  an  cniinencei  i 
country.    They  were  in  hopes  therefore  to  make 
of  the  war  ;  and  this  had  like  to  have  been  the  ca 
This  writer  next  proceeds,  p.  156,  to  consider  tl 
bad  in  this  affair ;  which  is  the  main  thing  he  c 
had  shown  that  there  is  not  the  least  proof,  frot 
that  the  oracle  had  any  part  in  any  thing  that  vi 
unjustifiable  in  this  matter.     The  war  itself  w. 
a  noble  principle,  and  showed  a  great  deal  of  na 
just  abhorrence  of  vice  and  wickedness:  it  wai 
as  I  observed,  by  the  law  of  nature  and  nation 
thor  brought  any  reason,  though  a  great  deal 
trary.     The  utter  destruction  of  the  Benjam 
that  followed  the  last  battle,  was  indeed  very., 
able ;  but  this  was  done  in  the  heat  of  blood 
the  losses  they  had  sustained ;   and  there  is  n 
this  was  by  the  direction  of  the  oracle,  or  tl 
oracle  at  all  about  it:  on  the  contrary,  the  e 
tribes,  plainly  charged  it  upon  their  own  ra  / 
To  them  also  is  the  destruction  of  Jabesli  Gi     ;,  . 
dently  had  the  power  in  their  hands,  and  t 
whole  affair,  and  not  to  any  direction  from    : 
did  not  consult  about  it.     Whatever  was  '    •  - 
matters,  was  not  to  be  charged  upon  ti.e  orac     .... 
nor  has  this  author  been  able  to  return  an;  ^•• 
fered  on  these  heads ;  yet  still  goes  on  to   ;  v     " 
resolved  that  the  oracle  shall  be  char2:ed  \ 

*  See  Divine  Authority,  p.      '       .     . 

\  lb\d.  v^.  iJo,  IS   '■  -..  .  :   . 
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him  to  have  been  a  learned  man,  and  well  acquainted  with  chrono 
logy.     Archbishop  Usher  does  the  same ;  and  I  suppose  he  will  b 
allowed  to  have  been  a  good  chronologer  too.*     I  might  add  many 
more ;  nor  do  I  know  any  chronologer  of  reputation,  but  what  is 
of  this  opinion. 

He  next  comes  to  vindicate  what  he  had  said  concerning  the 
order  of  academical  prophets,  as  he  calls  them ;  and,  which  is  plea- 
sant enough,  he  finds  fault  with  me  for  supposing,  that  '  schools 
of  the  prophets  were  public  seminaries  of  learning,  like  our  univer- 
sities and  academies  now;'  which  he  pronounces  to  be  a  mere 
fiction,  p.  161.  But  the  fiction  is  his  own ;  for  I  never  supposed 
any  sucn  thin^.  I  supposed  ihem  indeed  to  be  employed  in  sacred 
exercises,  in  the  knowledges  of  the  law  and  of  religion  ;  and  that 
they  were  instrumental  to  instruct  the  people,  who  were  wont,  at 
stated  times,  to  have  recourse  to  the  prophets  for  in5truction.t 
And  this  writer  himself  here  supposes  the  same  th'mg,  p.  161. 
But  I  never  imagined  them  to  be  professors  of  divinity,  law,  or 
physic  ;  nor  need  he  use  any  arguments  to  convince  me  that  they 
were  not  so:  though  he  himself,  in  his  former  book,  had  talked  of 
their  being  ^  devoted  to  learning,  and  studying  history,  rhetoric, 
poetry,  and  the  knowledge  oi  nature.'  See  Mor.  Phil.  vd.  i. 
p.  282. 

He  begs  leave  to  make  two  remarks  before  he  enters  on  a  parti- 
cular consideration  of  what  I  had  offered  with  regard  to  prophecy. 
The  first  is,  that  he  had  never  denied  the  punctual  circumstantiid 
accomplishment  of  some  of  the  prophecies ;  and  that  therribre 
what  t  offer  on  this  head  is  nothing  to  the  argument,  so  far  as 
he  is  concerned  in  it.  But  I  believe  any  one  that  considera  the 
passages  I  had  produced  from  his  former  book,  will  be  of  opinion, 
that  he  was  very  loth  to  own  that  the  prophets  were  very  '  particih 
lar  and  circumstantial  in  their  prophecies  as  to  time,  place,  per- 
sons,' &c,  and  therefore  I  thought  it  proper  to  produce  severs! 
plain  instances  of  such  particular  and  circumstantial  prophecies, 
and  which  cannot  be  accounted  for,  in  the  way  he  pretended  to 
account  for  them,  by  mere  human  prudence;  for  he  woidd  oot 
allow,  that  they  had  the  '  knowledge  of  things  future  commmii- 
cated  to  them  in  a  supernatural  way,'  See  Moral  Phil.  vol.  I  pp. 
288,  289.  But  however,  I  accept  the  author^s  present  concessioo, 
and  undertake  to  show,  that  the  predictions  I  mentioned  were  of 
such  a  kind,  that  no  human  sagacity  could  have  enabled  any  man 
to  foretel  them  ;  and  that  there  is  no  rational  way  of  accounting  for 
them,  but  in  a  way  of  supernatural  extraordinary  revelation  mm 
God  himself. 

Any  one  that  reads  the  prophetical  writings  will  find  that  they 
every  where  exhibit  the  noblest  notions  of  the  Deity,  of  his  provi* 
dence  and  perfections,  and  every  where  manifest  a  hearty  concern 
for  the  divine  glory,  for  the  interests  of  piety  and  virtue,  aiul  a  de- 

*  See  Marsham'fl  Canon  Chron.  Secul.  xi.    Usher.  Aanal.  Vet,  Tettam.  p.iiulii43. 
t  See  **  Divine  AuOionly,"  ip.  \40. 
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testation  of  vice  and  wickedness ;  that  the  uniform  tendency  of  all 
their  writings,  is  to  promote  the  cause  of  God  and  real  rehgion  in 
the  world;  that  with  an  impartial  zeal,  they  reprove  the  kings, 
princes,  priests,  and  the  body  of  the  people ;  though  thereby  they 
exposed  themselves  to  great  sufferings  and  persecutions.  And  any 
one  that  considers  this,  cannot  but  conceive  a  high  esteem  for  them 
as  very  excellent  persons,  filled  with  a  zeal  for  goodness  and  right- 
eoQsness ;  and  when  he  farther  considers  that  they  professed  to  be 
extraordinarily  sent  of  God,  and  delivered  their  messages  in  his 
name,  and  as  what  they  received  by  immediate  inspiration  from 
him ;  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  enablea  in  many  in- 
stances to  ^ive  circumstantial  predictions  of  future  events,  which  it 
was  impossible  for  human  sagacity  to  foresee,  and  which  could  only 
be  known  to  him  who  governs  the  world,  whose  eye  penetrates 
through  all  ages,  &c.  This,  joined  with  the  other,  furnishes  an 
illustrious  proof  of  their  divine  inspiration  and  mission  ;  that  they 
were  indeed  holy  men  of  God,  who  *  spake  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost ;'  that  therefore  the  highest  regara  is  to  be  paid  to 
the  messages  they  deUvered  in  his  name,  which  are  to  be  received 
and  submitted  to  as  of  divine  authority.  It  is  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose to  insinuate,  as  this  writer  does,  p.  200,  '  that  the  devil,  or  evil 
spirits,  can  foreknow  things  that  we  are  ignorant  of;'  for  though  we 
may  suppose  that  in  many  cases,  by  their  greater  sagacity  and  ex- 
penence,  they  may  foresee  and  give  a  much  more  probable  conjecture 
at  future  events  than  the  wisest  of  men ;  yet  there  are  many  of  the 
predictions  uttered  by  the  prophets,  which  no  evil  spirits  can  be 
reasonably  supposed  to  foreknow,  except  we  suppose  their  under- 
standing is  infinite  and  capable  of  taking  in  the  whole  complexion 
of  events ;  and  that  they  have  the  government  of  the  world  m  their 
hands,  and  can  order  the  affairs  of  men  according  to  their  will. 
But  besides  this,  if  we  should  suppose  it  in  their  power  to  foretel 
such  events,  it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  they  would  lend  their 
assistance  to  give  authority  to  those  prophets,  and  the  messages 
tliey  delivered  in  the  name  of  God ;  whicn  were  all  manifestly  in- 
tended, as  has  been  shown,  to  restrain  men  from  idolatry  and  sin, 
and  to  promote  the  cause  of  piety  and  virtue  in  the  world.  This 
writer  himself,  in  his  letter  to  Eusebius,  pp.  61,  62,  seems  to  own, 
that  they  might  be  ^  immediately  inspired  ot  Grod  and  supematurally 
assisted  in  the  knowledge  of  future  events ;  but  that  this  cannot 
alter  the  nature  and  tendency  of  doctrines ;  that  notwithstanding 
they  might  be  greatly  mistaken,  and  very  erroneous  in  doctrinals  of 
great  consequence.'  But  since  they  delivered  their  messages  as  in 
the  name  and  as  by  the  immediate  authority  of  God  himself,  with  a 
'  Thus  saith  the  Lord,'  it  cannot  consistently  be  supposed  that  God 
would  inspire  them  in  so  many  wonderful  instances  with  the  infal- 
lible knowledge  of  future  events,  to  give  an  authority  to  the  mes- 
sages they  delivered  in  his  name,  if  those  messages  did  not  indeed 
proceed  from  him,  but  were  their  own  invention,  abusing  his  sacred 
name  and  authority ;  and  therefore  what  they  thus  delivered  under 
his  inspiration,  must  be  to  be  depended  on,  u  lYve^Joxdi  qH  ^^\jfc 
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go.  And  a  succession  of  such  excellent  persons^  thus  extraordinarilj 
inspired  from  God,  delivering  messages  in  his  name,  all  concurring 
to  give  a  uniform  testimony  both  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  dis- 
pensation they  were  then  under,  and  to  prepare  men  for  a  future 
dispensation  that  was  to  succeed,  must  have  been  of  signal  use,  and 
have  tended  to  give  an  illustrious  atttestation  and  confirmation  to 
both. 

fiut  our  author's  second  remark  is  intended  to  deprive  us  of  the 
advantage  we  might  have  hoped  to  make  of  his  seeming  concession 
in  the  first ;  for  ne  tells  us,  that  '  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, for  us  now  to  distinguish  what  was  really  prophetic  in  those 
writings  from  what  is  barely  historical.'  His  meaning  evidently  is, 
that  we  cannot  now  distinguish  the  original  predictions,  as  wntten 
by  the  prophets  themselves,  from  the  additions  that  were  inserted 
afterwards ;  for  some  persons,  when  an  event  was  over,  might  insert 
passages  in  the  prophetical  writings,  which  seemed  to  foretel  that 
event,  on  purpose  that  they  might  pass  for  predictions  or  prophe- 
cies. Thus,  notwithstanding  the  concession  he  had  made  of^the 
prophets  having  given  circumstantial  predictions  of  future  events ; 
yet,  according  to  him,  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  ever  they  gave 
such  predictions.  But  such  a  loose  and  general  charge  as  this 
proves  nothing  at  all  but  the  author's  inclination  to  destroy  the 
authority  of  all  prophecy,  which  we  knew  well  enough  before. 

But  let  us  hear  what  he  offers  to  confirm  this.  He  urges,  that 
'  it  is  well  known  to  the  learned,  that  most  or  all  of  those  books 
have  been  revised  and  altered  by  after-editors,  who  took  the  liberty 
to  add  or  supply  what  they  thought  fit;  and  therefore  they  might 
sometimes  supply  the  particular  times  and  circumstances  in  p^opb^ 
cies,  which  at  first  had  been  delivered  only  in  general.'  But  this 
is  entirely  misrepresented.  It  is  true  that  some  learned  persons 
have  been  of  opinion,  that  Ezra  and  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue, 
who  revised  the  sacred  books  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  and  took  care  for  a  full  and  correct  edition  of  them,  did 
here  and  there  insert  some  clauses  for  the  illustration  of  some  pa^ 
ticular  passages  in  those  original  records.*  They  sometimes  cast 
in  things  by  way  of  parenthesis,  for  connecting  and  illustrating  the 
text,  in  order  to  render  the  Scriptures  more  plain  and  intelligible  to 
the  people.  Old  names  that  were  grown  obsolete  were  sometimes 
changed  for  names  that  were  better  Known  ;  and  where  there  were 
catalogues  or  genealogies,  something  was  added,  in  some  cases,  to 
bring  them  down  to  their  own  times.  These  insertions  are  very  few 
in  number,  and  the  sense  will  be  found  complete  without  them.  I 
shall  not  at  present  inquire  whether  there  be  a  just  foundation  for 
this  supposition ;  though,  as  to  the  instances  of  this  kind  product 
by  the  learned  Dr.  Prideaux,  I  think  they  are  far  from  proving  it, 
and  that  they  may  without  much  difficulty  be  otherwise  accounted 
for.     But  not  to  insist  upon  this,  I  would  observe,  that  something 

•  See  Prideaux'a  Couaexion,  &.c.  ^%rt  I,  book  v.  pp.  343,  344,  and  book  viii.  pn, 
673,  674.  4th  edition. 
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of  this  kind  may  be  admitte^l  without  weakening  the  authority  of 
the  sacred  writings.  And  the  revisors  might  be  supposed  to  insert 
such  clauses  as  these,  in  an  entire  consistency  with  the  utmost  ven- 
eration for  those  writings,  and  without  intendm^  the  least  corruption 
of  them.  But  this  is  of  a  quite  different  kind  Kom  what  this  writer 
here  supposes ;  who  insinuates  that  the  editors  of  the  sacred  books 
have  taken  such  liberties,  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  was  in 
those  original  records.  And  particularly  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
phetical writings,  they  have  inserted  express  predictions  relating  to 
particular  times,  persons,  and  circumstances,  that  were  not  in  the 
writings  of  the  prophets  themselves.  But  this  must  have  been  by 
a  designed  and  wilful  corruption,  and  by  forging  entire  prophecies 
afler  the  event ;  which  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  what  those 
learned  men  suppose,  under  whose  authority  this  writer  thinks  fit  to 
cover  himself.  Thus,  e.  g.  if  all  the  predictions  in  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah,  that  are  express  and  circumstantial,  must  be  supposed 
to  have  been  inserted  oy  after-editors,  who  revised  those  prophecies, 
they  must  have  taken  the  most  scandalous  liberties,  and  have  forged 
almost  the  whole  prophecy.  The  seventh  chapter  of  Isaiah,  which 
contains  so  particular  and  express  a  prophecy  concerning  the  de- 
struction of  rlphraim  and  Syna,  and  nxes  the  time  for  it ;  and  the 
account  of  the  child  by  the  prophetess,  with  the  name  of  the  child, 
M aher-shalal-hash-baz  ;  and  the  reason  of  it,  that  before  he  could 
say  father  or  mother,  the  riches  of  Damascus  and  the  spoil  of  Sa- 
maria should  be  taken  away  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  chap.  viii. ;  his 
wonderful  prophecy  concerning  Babylon,  and  its  being  conquered 
by  the  Medes,  and  afterwards  brought  to  a  perpetual  desolation, 
chap.  xiii. ;  his  predictions  concerning  the  spoiling  of  Moab  within 
three  years,  and  of  Kedar  within  a  year,  chap.  xvi.  xxi.  and  con- 
cerning tlie  overthrow  of  Tyre,  and  its  restoration  at  the  end  of 
seventy  years,  chap,  xxiii. ;  his  whole  admirable  prophecy  concern- 
iDg  the  sudden  destruction  of  Sennacherib  and  his  army,  and  the 
deliverance  of  Jerusalem,  at  a  time  when  there  was  not  the  least 
likelihood  of  either,  uttered  to  king  Hezekiah,  who  sent  to  inquire  of 
him  concerning  it,  chap,  xxxvii. ;  the  whole  account  of  his  foretell- 
iDg  Hezekiah's  recovery,  and  that  fifteen  years  should  be  added  to 
bis  life,  chap,  xxxviii.;  and  his  prophecy  that  king  Hezekiah's 
treasures  ana  his  posterity  should  be  carried  to  Babylon,  so  many 
years  before  it  happened,  and  when  there  was  not  the  least  prospect 
of  such  an  event,  cnap.  xxxix. ;  all  that  is  foretold  concerning  Cyrus, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  by  him,  with  the  noble  triumphs 
made  on  this  occasion  over  all  the  heathen  deities,  as  unable  Ujf 
foretel  things  to  come,  in  the  forty-fifth  and  several  other  chapters ; 
all  these  things,  that  is,  a  great  part  of  the  book,  must  have  been 
forged  and  inserted  afterwards.  I  might  observe  the  same  thing 
with  regard  to  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah.  A  large  part  of  his 
book,  particularly  the  xxv.  xxvii.  xxviii.  xxix.  xliv.  xlvi.  xlix.  1.  and 
Ii.  chapters;  all  which  contain  several  admirable  and  circumstantial 
predictions  of  future  events,  relating  to  particular  persons  by  name^ 
^nd  to  the  fates  of  nations,  of  Judea,  Dab^\oti,'fegypV.%  vcA  ^'Cowi. 
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countries,  &c.  must,  upon  this  author's  scheme,  have  been  added 
by  the  editors.  And  tne  same  thing  might  be  said  with  re^rd  to 
others  of  the  prophets,  especially  Daniel.  All  the  six  last  coaptere 
of  that  book,  and  most  of  the  former  must  have  been  one  entire 
forgery.  And  indeed,  I  diink  he  had  better  have  carried  his  sup- 
position a  little  farther,  and  have  supposed  the  after-editors,  as  he 
calls  them,  to  have  forged  the  whole,  and  put  an  entire  new  body  of 
prophecies  upon  the  world,  under  the  names  of  the  ancient  prophets. 
And  yet  even  this  would  not  answer  his  end.  For  let  him  assign 
what  time  he  pleases  to  those  editors,  I  will  still  undertake  to  proTe, 
that  there  are  several  passives  in  those  prophecies  that  contain 
predictions  concerning  events  that  happened  after  tfaeir  tisoe,  and 
which  it  was  impossible  for  any  human  sagacity  to  foresee. 

But  the  truth  is,  his  supposition  is  the  most  wild  and  arbitrary  in 
the  world.  It  is  perfectly  unreasonable,  and  has  nothing  to  support 
it  but  a  determined  resolution  not  to  believe.  For  first,  there  is  do 
reason  to  think  that  the  editors  had  it  in  their  power  to  have  cor- 
rupted the  prophetical  books  in  the  manner  he  supposes,  if  they  had 
an  inclination  to  do  it.  Though  the  prophets  had,  many  of  them, 
been  treated  ver^  ill  by  the  princes  and  tne  people  of  the  Jews  in 
their  life-time,  for  their  impartial  rebuking  them  for  their  sins  and 
vices,  and  on  the  account  of  their  foretelling  the  calamities  that 
should  befal  them ;  yet  afterwards  their  characters  were  held  m 
a  profound  esteem  and  veneration  by  the  whole  nation,  bec^use.thejr 
found  their  predictions  had  been  punctually  accomplished,  and'ther 
were  convinced  that  they  were  indeed  excellent  persons,  who  had 
been  extraordinarily  inspired  of  Grod.  They  themselves  committed 
their  own  prophecies  to  writing,  and  they  were  lodged  upon  as  ss- 
cred,  and  preserved  with  care.  The  vision  of  Isaiah  the  son  of 
Amoz  is  cited  in  the  second  book  of  Chronicles,  chap,  xxxii.  32, 
and  appealed  to  as  a  book  well  known  and  in  use.  Jeremiah,  bj 
divine  command,  published  all  his  own  prophecies  in  his  life-time: 
and  when  the  roll  in  which  they  were  wntten  was  burnt,  Barodi 
was  ordered  to  write  them  from  Jeremiah's  mouth  a  second  time. 
See  Jer.  xxxvi.  2,  4,  32,  xlv.  1.  Besides  which,  several  of  his  pro- 
phecies were  expressly  sent  by  him  from  Judea,  to  those  of  the  Jewi 
who  were  then  dwelling  at  Babylon.  See  particularly  chap.  xxif. 
li.  What  was  said  to  Habbakkuk,  chap.  ii.  2,  was  equally  the  di- 
vine command  to  the  other  prophets,  ^  Write  the  vision.'  And  these 
writings  were  spread  among  the  Jews ;  and  they  would  be  the  more 
careful  to  preserve  them,  especially  in  the  time  of  their  captivity,  as 
they  contained  predictions  in  which  they  had  a  near  concern.  Fa^ 
ticularly,  it  appears  from  Daniel  ix.  2,  that  he  had  Jeremiah's  pro- 
phecies in  his  hands,  and  carefully  perused  them.  The  veneration 
that  was  universally  had  for  the  prophets,  from  the  time  of  their 
return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  appears  from  the  public 
solemn  confession  made  in  the  name  of  all  the  people,  when  thej 
were  assembled  together.  Nehem.  ix.  30,  where  they  confess  that 
God  bad  '  testified  aga\nst  them  b^  his  Spirit,  in  the  prophets  ;*  and 
acknowledge  it  as  tWt  ^e»X  ^u^l^xk^x.^^^  V^\\>s^^  u 
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them.  When  therefore  Ezra  set  himself  to  restore  and  settle  the 
Jewish  state,  by  commission  from  Artaxerxes,  and  to  put  every 
thing  on  a  proper  footing,  the  writings  of  the  prophets  were  not 
new  things,  but  writings  that  were  already  known,  and  to  which 
there  was  paid  a  great  regard.  And  therefore  he  could  not  have 
mangled  and  interpolated  the  prophetical  writings  to  so  strange  a 
degree  as  this  writer  must  suppose  upon  his  scheme,  but  the  forgeiy 
and  corruption  must  have  been  detected  and  exposed  ;  especially 
considering  that  Ezra  had  enemies,  and  met  with  considerable  op- 
position in  his  intended  reformation,  even  from  several  of  the  priests. 
And  any  others  that  succeeded  Ezra  would  have  found  it  still  more 
difficult  to  have  altered  and  corrupted  those  sacred  books,  and  to 
have  imposed  them  upon  the  Jews,  both  in  Judea  and  throughout 
the  Eastern  provinces,  for  the  true  uncorrupted  writings  of  the 
prophets. 

cut  besides,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed,  either  that  Ezra, 
or  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue,  could  have  been  capable  of  a 
conduct  so  little  reconcilable  to  truth  and  honesty.  Ezra,  by  all 
the  accounts  we  have  of  him,  and  by  the  honourable  testimony 
given  of  him  by  the  king  of  Persia  himself,  was  a  person  of  an 
excellent  character,  and  has  accordingly  been  regarded  by  the 
whole  nation  ever  since  with  the  highest  esteem.  The  men  of  the 
great  synagogue  were  persons  of  eminence  and  worth,  and  who  had 
too  great  a  veneration  for  the  sacred  writings  to  be  guilty  of  such  < 
deliberate  forgery.  Or,  if  they  were  capable  of  such  a  design,  it 
cannot  be  conceived  what  inducement  they  had  to  attempt  it.     The 

Srophetical  writings  make  a  disadvantageous  I'epresentation  of  the 
ews,  whose  j?reat  corruption  and  degeneracy,  and  particularly  the 
corruption  oi  the  priesthood,  is  there  described  in  the  stron^st 
colours.  The  faults  of  kings,  princes,  priests,  and  people  are  im- 
partially related  ;  the  folly  of  relying  upon  sacrifices  and  other  ritual 
parts  of  religion,  to  the  neglect  of  substantial  piety  and  righteous- 
ness, is  strongly  represented.  The  rejection  of  the  Jews  is  foretold, 
and  the  calling  ot  the  Gentiles.  It  is  plainly  intimated,  that  the 
Mosaical  economy  should  be  abolished,  and  a  new  dispensation 
introduced.  Can  it  be  thought  that  Ezra,  who  was  a  priest,  and 
the  men  of  the  great  synagogue,  who  were  many  of  them  priests, 
would  have  taken  such  pains  to  forge  a  great  number  of  passages, 
containing  express  circumstantial  predictions,  on  purpose  to 
strengthen  the  authority  of  writings  which  were  far  from  giving 
an  advantageous  idea,  either  of  their  priesthood  or  of  their  nation ; 
and  which  were  in  many  instances  contrary  to  the  favourite  preju- 
dices and  expectations  of  the  people,  as  well  as  to  what  might  be 
supposed  to  he  the  particular  interests  of  the  priests  ?  It  might 
rather  have  been  concluded,  that  if  they  durst  have  presumed  to 
lay  their  sacrilegious  hands  upon  those  sacred  writings,  they  would 
have  corrupted  and  interpolated  them  in  favour  of  their  own  inter- 
ests and  prejudices,  and  struck  out  those  passages  that  had  a  ^ 
contrary  aspect ;  which  yet  we  find  they  have  not  done.  JH 

Our  author,  in  order  to  throw  a  slur  upon  l\ve  'j.to^^X&^V^^  tR 
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founded  the  true  prophets  of  the  Lord  with  the  false  ones.  In  op- 
position to  which,  I  observed  the  remarkable  difference  the  Scrip- 
ture puts  between  one  and  the  other ;  and  that  no  argument  can  be 
brought  from  the  false  prophets  to  the  prejudice  of  tne  true.  But 
he  still  persists  in  it,  that  the  one  of  these  were  as  truly  prophets  of 
God  as  the  other.  He  urges,  that  *  the  prophets  were  a  regular 
fixed  society,  instituted  by  Samuel,  who  were  to  subsist  and  hold 
together  by  their  own  laws  and  constitution,  as  the  priesthood  had 
been  instituted  by  Moses ;  and  while  they  continued  in  the  same 
society  and  order,  without  being  opposed  or  expelled  by  their  own 
laws  and  original  constitutions,  they  were  true  prophets  or  prophets 
of  the  Lord,  as  well  as  the  priests  were  priests  of  tlie  Lord,  though  yet 
either  the  one  or  the  other  might  be  very  bad  men,'  pp.  164,  165. 
And  he  talks  to  the  same  purpose  again,  p.  205.  But  the  parallel 
he  mentions  will  not  hold ;  for  as  to  the  priesthood,  all  that  was 
necessary  by  the  Mosaical  law  to  denominate  a  man  a  priest^  was 
that  he  should  be  of  the  order  and  family  of  Aaron.  Those  that 
were  of  that  family  were  priests  of  course,  and  no  others  were  ad- 
mitted to  be  so.  But  there  is  no  law  or  constitution,  that  all  that 
were  in  what  he  calls  the  prophetical  colleges  should  be  of  course 
regarded  as  the  prophets  of  the  Lord,  and  that  no  others  were  to  be 
accounted  as  such.  I  wish  he  had  been  pleased  to  tell  us  where  we 
are  to  find  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  prophetical  society  that 
he  talks  of.     The  utmost  that  can  be  gathered  from  the  accounts 

f^iven  us  in  Scripture  concerning  those  prophetical  schools  or  col- 
eges,  is  no  more  than  this,  that  there  were  sacred  societies  gathered 
tos^ether  under  the  direction  of  one  or  more  prophets  eminently  so 
called,  where  persons  were  employed  in  sacred  exercises ;  and  that 
to  these  probaoly  the  people  had  recourse  for  instruction.  And  1 
observed,  that  the  name  of  prophets  mi&;ht  be  sometimes  ascribed  in 
a  larger  sense  to  those  that  abode  in  those  sacred  societies,  though 
they  did  not  pretend  to  extraordinary  inspiration ;  as  the  word  pro- 
phecy is  also  sometimes  taken  in  a  large  sense,  where  no  inspiration 
IS  intended.  But  if  we  speak  of  prophets  in  the  strict  and  proper 
sense,  as  persons  professing  to  be  extraordinarily  inspired  of  God,  it 
doth  not  appear  that  there  was  any  society  or  college,  in  which  all 
that  belonged  to  it,  or  were  governed  by  the  rules  of  it,  were  of 
course  to  be  regarded  as  true  prophets  of  the  Lord,  as  much  and  as 

?roperly  as  all  of  Aaron's  family  were  to  be  regarded  as  priests, 
his  is  the  author's  own  imagination,  and  of  which  he  is  not  able 
to  produce  the  least  proof.  For  though  it  might  well  be,  that  some 
of  those  that  were  prepared  and  educated  in  those  sacred  seminaries, 
might  become  prophets  in  the  strict  sense,  yet  neither  all  that  were 
thus  educated  were  prophets,  nor  was  it  judged  necessary  to  be  in 
those  seminaries  in  order  to  persons  being  accounted  true  prophets 
of  the  Lord ;  of  which  seveml  instances  might  be  given,  ana  our 
author  himself  owns  it  No  man  was  esteemed  a  prophet  in  the 
proper  sense,  except  he  was  looked  upon  to  be  extraordinarily  in- 
spired of  God.  And  if  he  was  regarded  as  thus  inspired,  he  was 
iooked  upon  as  a  prophet,  Y?\v^\\vet  ueX^^Vsvv^^s^^  \j;^\.We  colleges  or 
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Dot.      He  that  really  was  inspired  and  sent  of  God,  was  a  true  pro- 
phet of  the  Lord,  and  he  that  only  falsely  pretended  to  inspiration 
was  a  false  prophet.     It  will  be  easily  acknowledged,  that  there 
were  many  such  false  pretenders  to  prophecy  among  the  Jews.    And 
if  this  writer  can  prove  that  any  of  the  prophets  whose  writings  we 
admit  as  of  divine  authority  were  such,  he  will  say  something  to  the 
purpose ;  otherwise  it  is  no  prejudice  at  all  to  the  authority  of  the 
true  prophets  of  the  Lord,  that  there  were  false  pretenders  to  inspir- 
ation.     Concerning  these,  it  is  often  expressly  declared,  that  Uod 
did  not  send  them  nor  speak  by  them  ;  that  he  gave  them  no  com- 
mand, and  that  they  ^  prophesied  a  false  vision,  and  the  deceit  of 
their  own  heart'    Such  were  Ahab's  400  prophets,  who  were  called 
Ahab's  prophets,  not  merely  because  they  were  his  subjects,  as  he  is 
pleased  to  represent  it ;  but  because  they  were  the  court  prophets, 
prophets  not  of  God's  sending,  but  of  Ahab's  choosing ;  and  who 
made  it  their  business  to  attend  and  flatter  the  court,  and  prophesy 
whatever  they  thought  would  please  the  king.     This  writer  indeed 
seems  surprised  that  I  have  the  front  to  say,  that '  the  400  prophets 
who  prophesied  falsely  were  not  prophets  of  the  Lord,  and  that  if  I 
credit  the  historian,  1  must  see  that  they  were  prophets  of  the  Lord, 
and  that  the  Lord  himself  in  this  case  did  deceive  them,  by  sending 
out  a  lying  spirit  among  them,  with  a  commission  to  give  them  a 
false  vision  for  the  destruction  of  Ahab.*  pp.  204,  205.      But  all 
that  can  be  gathered  from  the  account  the  historian  gives  of  them, 
is  that  that  they  pretended  to  be  true  prophets  of  the  Lord,  but 
were  not  so.     And  as  to  the  parabolical  vision  of  the  prophet  Mi- 
caiah,  who  is  plainly  distinguished  from  those  pretended  prophets, 
and  opposed  to  them,  though  every  expression  and  circumstance  in 
representations  of  this  kind  is  not  to  be  strained  to  the  utmost 
vigour;  yet  the  general  design  is  plain,  which  is  to  signify,  that 
they  were  false  prophets  acted  b}r  a  lyin^  spirit,  and  that  God  suf- 
fered Ahab  to  be  given  up  to  their  delusions,  as  a  just  punishment 
on  him  for  his  crimes.''^     After  all,  it  is  not  such  prophets  as  these 
that  our  moral  philosopher  bends  his  invectives  against,  and  re-? 
proaches  with  so  much  bitterness.     It  is  not  the  prophets  that 
caressed  and  flattered  the  king  and  people,  that  propnesied  smooth 

*  As  to  what  this  writer  talks  of  its  being  an  established  maxim  among  them,  that  if 
a  '  prophet  was  deceived  the  Lord  deceived  that  prophet/  I  suppose  he  refers  to  that 
passage,  Ezek.  xiv.  9,  which  eridentlj  relates  to  the  false  prophets,  that  *  prophesied 
lies  in  the  name  of  God,'  conceming  whom  he  had  been  spesJdng  throughout  the  whole 
preceding  chapter.  And  it  is  manifest  that  the  intention  of  these  expressions  was  not 
to  signify,  that  God  himself  inspired  those  prophets  with  the  lying  messages  they  de- 
livered in  his  name.  For  this  he  expressly  disclaims.  He  declares  that  he  did  not  send 
them,  and  had  not  spoken  to  them,  and  that  they  '  prophesied  out  of  their  own  heart, 
and  followed  their  own  spirit,  chap  xiii.  2,  S,  6,  7,  see  also  Jer.  xiv.  13,  14.  The  onlj 
sense  therefore  thst  these  words  are  capable  of,  is  that  he  gave  up  these  false  prophets  to 
their  own  delusions,  or  permitted  evil  spirits  to  seduce  them,  as  a  just  punishment  for 
their  wickedness  and  for  the  wickedness  of  tlie  people  who  refused  to  hearken  to  the 
admonitions  of  the  true  prophets  and  followed  the  false  ones,  only  because  thej  flattered 
and  countenanced  them  m  their  vices.  So  the  apostle  Paul,  speaking  of  those  that  '  re- 
ceived not  the  love  of  the  truth  that  they  might  be  saved,'  saith,  that  God  would  send 
them  '  strong  delusions  that  thej  should  believe  a  lie/ 1  Theaa,  u.  \0,  W^^ft^  «ntkiK«ciAa&^ 
this. 'Answer  to  Cliftsti«iutf,'ao.  vol.  ii.  pp.  369 — 31t. 
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thingBy  and  talked  of  nothing;  but  peace  and  prosperity  to  than 
whikt  they  were  going  on  in  their  wicked  courses.  These  are  not 
the  prophets  whom  he  represents  as  public  incendiaries^  t&e  plagaes 
and  enemies  of  their  country  ;  but  it  is  the  true  prophets  of  the  Lord 
against  whom  he  manifests  such  an  envenomra  spite  and  malice ; 
those  who  with  a  noble  impartial  zeal  and  freedom,  reproYed  the 
idolatries  and  other  faults  and  vices  of  the  kings,  priests,  false  pro- 
phets and  people,  and  delivered  the  messages  they  received  from 
Qodj  without  regard  to  their  own  interest. 

As  to  what  he  insinuates,  that  the  people  had  no  way  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  true  prophets  and  the  false  ones,  I  showed, 
that  there  were  remarkable  cnaracters  whereby  they  might  be  easily 
distinguished.  And  though  the  princes  and  people  did  not  pay  that 
just  regard  to  the  true  prophets  of  the  Lord  tnat  they  ought  to  ha?e 
done  ;  it  was  not  that  they  were  not  convinced  in  their  consciences 
that  they  were  true  prophets  sent  from  God,  but  it  was  because 
they  were  strongly  addicted  to  their  vices,  and  could  not  bear  their 
impartial  reproofs,  and  liked  those  best  that  soothed  and  flattered 
them.  With  regard  to  the  case  the  author  puts  concerning  Hana- 
niah  and  Jeremiah,  who '  prophesied  vehemently  one  against  the 
other,  and  declared  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  quite  contrary  things/ 
p.  166,  the  king  and  people  needed  not  to  have  been  so  much  at  a 
loss  as  he  represents  it.  For  when  Jeremiah  denounced  against 
Hananiah,  that  that  very  year  he  should  die,  because  he  had  taught 
rebellion  against  the  Lord ;  which  was  accordingly  accomplished, 
for  he  died  that  year  in  the  seventh  month ;  this  and  other  things 
might  have  convinced  them  that  Jeremiah  was  a  true  prophet  of 
the  Lord,  and  should  have  engaged  them  to  attend  to  his  pathetical 
warnings,  and  the  solemn  messages  he  delivered  to  them  in  the 
name  of  God. 

This  writer  had  expressly  charged  the  prophets  as  being  the  an- 
thors  of  all  the  insurrections  and  commotions  in  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  for  three  hundred  years.  He  enters  upon  a  vindication  of 
what  he  had  offered  on  tnis  subject,  with  observing,  pp.  166,  167, 
that  the  quarrel  between  him  and  me  is,  because  he  cannot  'believe 
the  infallibility  of  the  Hebrew  historians.'  Whereas  this  is  not  the 
present  question  between  us  at  all.  But  what  I  blame  him  for  is, 
Decause  he  pretends,  from  those  very  historians,  to  charge  the  pro- 
phets with  all  the  confusions  and  distractions  of  the  state,  directly 
contrary  to  plain  truth  and  fact.  Whether  he  supposes  those  his- 
torians falliole  or  not,  he  ought  not  to  represent  them  as  saying 
things  which  they  never  said,  and  after  feigning  history  and  facts 
put  of  his  own  brain,  to  put  it  upon  the  reader  that  he  has  the 
Hebrew  historians  for  his  vouchers. 

He  attempts,  p.  168,  &c.  to  vindicate  what  he  had  said  concern- 
ing Saul's  being  obliged  by  Samuel  to  lead  a  private  life  twenty 
veai^  at  least  after  his  first  inauguration  at  Mizpeh.  He  assures 
nis  reader,  that  he  had  *  confirmed  this  by  circumstances  of  the 
history  which  I  could  not  answer.'  And  if  the  reader  will  take 
his  word  for  this,  it  is  weW  \  WV.  \i  V^  v*^  *v>^^^  ^"o^  ^\mself,  and 
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^mpare  what  our  author  had  said  in  his  former  book,  p.  294,  with 
he  answer  I  retamed,  '  Divine  Authority/  p.  157,  he  will  find 
;hat  this  is  as  true  as  this  writer's  confident  assertions  generally 
ire.  It  was  not  a  wise  thing  in  him  to  put  the  reader  in  mind  of 
;hiB  matter  at  all,  except  he  could  have  ofiered  something  more  to 
;he  purpose  than  now  ne  has  been  able  to  do.  But  that  he  may 
seem  to  say  something,  he  represents  me  as  laying  a  great  stress 
ipon  the  chronology  of  Josephus,  and  then  sets  himself  to  prove,  * 
tnat  his  chronology  is  not  much  to  be  depended  on ;  whereas  it  was 
be  that  had  laid  a  stress  upon  Josephus'  testimony,  and  I  had  no 
farther  occasion  to  mention  it,  than  to  show  that  if  he  governed 
himself  by  Josephus'  authority,  it  was  against  him.  As  to  what  he 
now  adds,  that  we  hear  nothing  of  Samuel's  great  age  when  Saul 
was  first  anointed  king ;  whereas  when  he  was  confirmed  in  his 
kingdom  at  Gilgal,  he  represents  himself  as  grown  very  old ;  it  is 
certain  that  before  Saul  was  anointed  king  at  all,  Samuel  is  repre- 
sented as  old,  and  therefore  takins  his  sons  to  assist  him  in  admin- 
istering justice  to  the  people,  1  Sam.  viii.  1,  5;  and  how  long  be 
lived  afterwards,  or  how  old  he  was  when  he  died,  we  cannot  tell. 
Eli^  who  was  judge  before  him,  lived  till  he  was  near  a  hundred 
years  old. 

He  enters  next  upon  a  digression  concerning  the  revenues  of  the 
high-priest,  and  the  great  court  he  kept,  whicn  he  assures  us  ^  was 
more  splendid  and  numerous  than  any  prince  in  the  world  had ;  and 
that  therefore  it  was  impossible  that  any  other  public,  splendid,  or 
numerous  court  should  be  kept  by  any  revenues  from  the  people, 
without  seizing  upon  and  detaming  a  considerable  part  of  the  legal 
rights  and  dues  of  the  priesthood  ;'  and  that  Saul  accordingly  took 
a  great  part  of  those  revenues  to  support  his  own  court,  &c.  pp. 
171,  172.  This  all  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  of  the  truth  of 
what  he  had  advanced  before ;  that  the  legal  priesthood  had  above 
twenty  shillings  in  the  pound  upon  all  the  lands  of  Israel.  But  as 
this  is  his  own  fiction,  what  he  here  builds  upon  it  falls  to  the 
ground.  It  appears,  from  what  has  been  before  observed,  that  as 
the  Israelites  by  their  original  constitution,  had  each  of  them  lands 
of  inheritance,  which  they  occupied,  and  had  no  proper  landlords  to 
whom  they  were  to  pay  rent ;  even  supposing  them  to  have  paid  an 
annual  rent  to  the  priests,  as  much  as  those  in  other  nations  pay 
their  landlords,  whicn  is  the  author's  supposition,  they  might  still 
have  it  in  their  power  to  pay  taxes  to  their  kings,  as  well  as  people 
in  other  countries  both  pay  rents  to  their  landlords,  and  many  taxes 
to  the  state,  besides  dues  to  the  priests.  But  this  was  not  the  case ; 
the  revenues  of  the  priests  under  the  law  fell  vastly  short  of  this 
writer's  computation,  as  I  have  shown.  And  the  people  might  pay 
taxes  sufficient  to  support  the  expense  and  grandeur  of  the  king's 
court,  and  pay  all  the  legal  dues  to  the  priests  too,  without  being 
impoverished  more  than  other  nations.  And  as  kings  were  their 
own  choice,  if  it  brought  an  additional  burden  upon  them  more 
than  was  laid  upon  them  by  their  original  constitution,  they  had 
nobody  to  blame  bat  themselves ;  and  it  m\&Bi  \>^  %\xy(km^  ^^ 
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were  willing  to  support  it,  since  they  were  warned  of  the  expense 
when  they  first  entered  on  that  form  of  government. 

As  to  what  he  says,  pp.  173,  174,  &c.  concerning  *  Solomon's 
dispensing  with  the  people's  paying  sacrifices  and  other  church 
dues,  because  they  were  not  aole  to  support  the  expense,  and  pay 
the  taxes  to  the  crown  ;'  and  that  this  raised  the  priests  against  him 
with  whom  the  prophets  conspired ;  and  that  after  his  death  the 
ten  tribes  revolted  from  Rehoboam,  because  he  would  not  promise 
or  secure  to  them  an  *  exemption  from  the  burden  of  the  1^1 
priesthood ;'  it  is  all  pure  fiction  and  romance,  without  any  thing 
from  the  history  to  support  it.  Yea,  it  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
history,  which  informs  us  that  what  the  people  complained  of,  was 
the  load  of  taxes  and  impositions  Solomon  had  laid  upon  them, 
which  they  wanted  to  be  tsiken  ofi*  or  mitigated.  Whereas,  accord- 
ing to  this  faithful  relater,  it  was  not  the  taxes  Solomon  had  laid 
upon  them  that  was  the  cause  of  their  complaint.  On  the  contrary 
Solomon  had  eased  them  of  the  burden  they  groaned  under,  which 
was  that  of  the  church  dues  and  legal  priesthood ;  and  all  that  they 
desired  of  Rehoboam  was,  only  to  be  continued  in  the  same  exemp- 
tion from  this  burden  in  which  Solomon  had  indulged  them.  And 
is  not  this  a  very  fit  man  to  be  trusted  in  his  representation  of  facts, 
that  can  thus  at  pleasure  deny  the  account  given  in  the  history, 
and  forge  a  quite  contrary  one,  and  that  with  as  much  confidence 
as  if  it  were  certainly  true,  and  he  could  produce  authentic  memoirs 
for  it? 

He  had  said,  Mor.  Phil.  vol.  I,  p.  295,  that  '  it  is  plain  from  the 
history,  that  Samuel  had  taken  upon  him  the  priesthood,  and  had 
usurped  it  from  the  family  of  Eli. '  In  answer  to  which,  it  was  ob- 
served, that  this  is  his  own  imagination,  and  that  there  is  not  one 
word  in  the  whole  history  to  support  it.  Nor  can  I  conceive  how 
Samuel  could  make  such  a  solemn  appeal  as  he  did  to  the  whole 
nation,  that  he  had  wronged  and  defrauded  no  man,  if  he  had 
wronged  the  family  of  Eli  of  the  high  priesthood,  and  usurped  it 
for  many  years,  when  it  did  not  belong  to  him.  But  our  author  is 
resolved  still  to  persist  in  his  charge,  and  after  some  observations 
upon  '  false  glasses  and  spectacles,  refers  me  to  several  texts,  which 
he  desires  me  to  consult,  viz.  1  Sam.  vii.  9,  ix.  12,  x.  8,  xi.  14,  15. 
I  have  consulted  them,  and  find  not  one  word  about  Samuel's  high- 
priesthood,  except  his  ofiering  sacrifices  be  allowed  as  a  proof  of  it, 
which  any  of  the  other  priests  could  have  done  as  well  as  the  high- 
priest.  Ivor  can  it  be  proved,  that  he  himself  personally  officiated 
m  offering  those  sacrifices,*  but  only  that  they  were  offered  in  his 
presence,  and  by  his  order.  So  we  find  it  is  afterwards  said  of 
oaul,  that  he  offered  sacrifices,  and  of  David,  and  of  Solomon,  and 
other  kings  that  they  offered  sacrifices  though  they  did  not  do  it  in 
person,  but  did  it  by  the  hand  of  the  priests  who  attended  them ; 
and  for  any  thing  this  writer  can  prove,  it  might  be  so  with  Samuel 
too :  for  it  doth  not  so  much  as  appear,  that  he  Avas  a  priest,  or  of 

*  1  Sam.  xiii.  9,  10.  2  Sam.  ti.  It.  xv. \a.  xi\v«%?fc,  \ Y:YW|>m. V^,^va.6t, 63, 64. 
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Ihe  family  of  Aaron ;  rather  it  may  be  gathered  from  1  Chron.  vi. 
33y  34,  that  he  was  of  one  of  the  families  of  the  common  Levites. 
And  the  great  eminency  he  bore  in  presiding  in  the  public  solem- 
uitiesy  which  this  author  urges,  was  wholly  owing  to  his  being  an 
eminent  prophet,  and  to  his  having  exercised  the  office  of  judge  of 
Israel,  wnich  was  a  distinct  thing  from  the  high-priesthood ;  nor 
had  there  been  any  one  of  the  whole  number  of  judges  that  was  an 
high-priest,  except  Eli. 

ne  passes  over  all  he  had  farther  said  to  defame  Samuel,  with 
only  observing,  that  it  was  what  might  naturally  be  concluded  from 
the  history,  though  I  showed  that  the  very  contrary  appears  from 
it ;  and  then  proceeds  to  his  favourite  subject,  a  declamation  against 
David,  whom  he  had  before  represented  under  the  most  odious 
character  possible  ;  and  now,  instead  of  retracting  any  part  of  the 
infamous  reproach  he  had  thrown  upon  that  great  prince,  abuses 
him  in  a  more  outrageous  manner  than  before. 

I  had  shown  in  my  former  book,  that  David's  conduct  towards 
Saul  was  incomparably  noble,  loyal,  and  virtuous,  and  such  as 
tendeth  to  form  in  every  impartial  mind  a  high  idea  of  his  eminent 
virtues,  and  of  the  generous  and  excellent  disposition  of  his  soul. 
This  author,  without  troubling  himself  to  answer  what  was  alleged 
to  prove  this,  continues  to  charge  him  with  rebellion  and  treason, 
as  ne  had  done  before.  He  first  accuses  him  for  having  got  some 
persons  about  him  for  his  defence,  though,  as  Grotius  observes,  he 
never  did  this  till  he  found  by  many  certain  proofs,  and  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Saul's  own  son  Jonathan,  that  that  prince  was  absolutely 
determined  to  destroy  him;  and,  which  is  highly  to  his  honour, 
when  he  had  got  that  band  of  men  with  him,  never  committed  the 
least  act  of  violence  against  his  king,  or  country.  And  then  he 
blames  him  for  flying  to  the  Philistines,  when  he  should  rather 
have  found  fault  with  Saul  for  having  by  his  continual  persecutions 
forced  him  to  abandon  his  country.  And  there  could  not  be  a 
greater  proof  of  the  extreme  distress  he  was  reduced  to,  by  the 
cruel  rage  and  jealousy  of  Saul,  than  that  he  was  obliged  to  com- 
mit himself  to  the  mercy  of  open  enemies,  to  whom  he  had  done 
great  mischief,  and  among  whom  he  run  the  utmost  hazard  of  his 
life.  If  in  that  dangerous  situation  he  did  things  through  fear  that 
were  unjustifiable,  a  candid  mind  would  have  pitied  the  distress  he 
was  reduced  to,  and  have  made  allowances  for  the  frailty  of  human 
nature  in  such  circumstances.  But  every  fault  of  David,  with  this 
writer,  is  a  proof  of  the  most  determined  villany  and  hypocrisy. 
His  dissimulation  with  Achish,  king  of  the  Philistines,  is  exagge- 
rated to  the  highest  degree.  He  represents  him  as  having  destroyed 
all  the  south  coasts  of  Philistia,  when  at  the  same  time  he  pretended 
to  king  Achish,  that  he  had  made  an  inroad  on  the  south  of  Judah. 
But  this  is  not  fairly  represented.  The  nations  David  invaded  were 
the  Geshurites,  and  Gezerites  (who  were  both  of  them,  as  Grotius 
shows,  reliques  of  the  ancient  Canaanites)  and  the  Amalekites  ;  and 
these  nations  really  lay  to  the  south  of  Judah  :  so  that  when  David 
said  he. had  made  an  iiiroad  'against  the  bouIVi  o^  i\AaXv>  ^sA 
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against  the  south  of  the  Jerahmeelites,  and  against  the  south  of 
the  KeniteSy '  he  said  nothing  but  what  was  true  ;  for  he  had  in- 
vaded the  nations  that  lay  to  the  south  of  these ;  though  no  doubt 
Achish  understood  him,  that  he  had  invaded  the  laml  of  Judea 
itself,  and  Dayid  was  willingthat  he  should  understand  it  sa  See 
1  Sam.  xxvii.  8,  9,  10.  If  David  h&d  been  a  Roman  hero,  and 
his  actions  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  their  eloquent  historians^  I 
doubt  not  high  encomiums  would  have  been  bestowed  on  hb  emi- 
nent patriotism  and  love  to  his  countrjr^  even  when  he  was  banished 
from  it ;  that  no  resentment  for  the  unjust  and  barbarous  treatment 
he  had  met  with,  nor  even  the  necessity  he  seemed  to  be  then  un- 
der to  please  those  among  whom  he  resided,  and  whose  protection 
he  sought,  could  prevail  with  him  to  turn  his  arms  against  his 
country. 

He  goes  on  to  assure  us^  that  the  '  Philistines  now  thought  them- 
selves pretty  sure  of  David/  and  represents  him  as  having  '  pre- 
vailed with  them  to  raise  a  mightjr  army  against  Israel ; '  as  if  tlieir 
raising  an  army  was  owing  to  his  sohcitationa  and  interest;  (of 
which  there  is  not  the  least  hint  in  the  whole  account,  but  the 
author's  malice  against  David,  must  in  this  and  other  instances 

fass  for  proof)  and  yet  in  the  same  breath  he  declares,  that  the 
Philistines  would  not  trust  him,  and  blamed  Achish  for  his  good 
opinion  of  this  artful  fugitive,  p.  178.  And  then,  after  informing 
us  of  an  interview  between  David  and  Jonathan,  a  few  days  before 
the  last  battle ;  though  the  last  interview  between  them  that  the 
history  informs  us  of  was  at  least  two  years  befi>re ;  see  1  Sam. 
xxiii.  17,  18.  And  after  most  absurdly  insinuating  that  David 
sent  Jonathan  into  the  army  to  be  killed  in  battle,  as  if  that  brave 
person  Jonathan  was  of  so  mean  a  spirit,  that  he  would  not  have 
gone  to  the  army  to  assist  his  father  and  his  country,  if  David  had 
not  put  him  upon  it ;  he  very  pertinently  observes,  that  '  this  con- 
duct towards  Jonathan '  (though  nothing  appears  but  what  was 
noble  and  generous  on  both  sides)  '  gives  me  a  true  idea  of  the 
sanctity  and  fidehty  of  this  divine  hypocrite.'  And  I  may  much 
more  justly  say,  that  this  way  of  representing  things,  gives  one  a 
true  idea  of  the  candour  and  integnty  of  this  writer. 

He  next  comes  to  what  he  calls  '  another  instance  of  his  deep 
and  most  detestable  hypocrisy,'  p.  179,  and  that  is,  his  ordering 
the  messenger  to  be  slam,  who  brought  him  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Saul  and  Jonathan ;  and  who,  according  to  our  author  '  might 
have  expected  a  vast  reward.'  And  I  am  persuaded,  if  David  had 
either  rewarded  him,  or  not  punished  him,  he  would  have  turned 
this  also  to  David's  prejudice,  and  made  it  the  matter  of  a  bitter 
accusation  against  him.  This  fellow  had  expressly  avowed,  that 
he  himself  had  killed  Saul.  He  that  declared  tnis  was  an  Amalekite, 
i.  e.  of  a  nation  that  were  great  enemies  to  Saul.  And  mieht  it 
not  naturally  be  supposed,  that  an  Amalekite  might,  in  the  distress 
Saul  was  in,  take  tne  opportunity  to  kill  him,  both  in  revenge  for 
the  slaughter  of  his  countrymen,  and  in  hopes  to  get  a  reward 
£rom  David,  whom  lie  knew  ^^.xA  ViaA  \>ai^  n^^  ill?    jBlis .  pretend- 
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.  ing  that  this  was  at  Saul's  own  request,  was  to  pass  for  nothing, 
]  and  could  not  be  admitted  as  any  plea.    U  might  have  been 
^  imagined,  that  Saul  might  have  lived,  though  sore  wounded,  and 
\:  have  escaped  out  of  the  battle  ;  since  according  to  the  relation  the 
s  Amalekite  himself  gave,  Saul  declared,  *  that  his  life  was  yet  whole 
I  within  him ; '  see  2  Sam.  i.  9.     His  own  aimour-bearer  refused  to 
I   kill  him,  1  Sam.  xx¥i.  4.    And  yet  this  Amalekite  pretended  he 
;.   did  it.     It  is  true  this  pretence  was  false ;  for  it  appears  from  1 
I   Sam.  XXX.  4,  5,  that  Saul  killed  himself,  when  his  armour-bearer 
f    refused  to  do  it :  but  this  Amalekite  by  charging  himself  with  it, 
and  bringing  the  '  crown  that  was  on  SauPs  head,  and  the  bracelets 
that  were  on  his  arms  to  David,'  ver.  10,  justly  brought  his  own 
punishment  and  death  upon  himself:  and  if  David  had  not  order- 
ed him  to  be  slain,  this  writer  would,  I  doubt  not,  have  pretended 
that  David  had  hired  this  Amalekite  to  kill  Saul  treacherously, 
whilst  he  was  engaged  in  the  battle,  and  wounded,  and  hard  pressed 
by  the  enemy. 

Our  author  next  takes  notice  of  David's  pathetic  lamentation 
over  Saul  and  Jonathan.  And  after  repeating;  it,  he  exclaims,  *  O 
heavens  !  is  human  nature  capable  of  such  depths  of  deceit  ?  '  It 
seems  this  writer  is  such  a  stranger  to  all  generosity  of  mind,  that 
he  had  no  notion  of  doing  justice  to  an  enemy.  Far  from  this,  he 
can  allow  himself  to  vilify  and  abuse  the  brightest  characters,  ^ut 
David  was  of  a  nobler  soul ;  and  though  Saul  had  acted  a  very 
unjust  part  towards  him,  yet  he  could  do  him  the  justice  to  acknow- 
ledge, tnat  he  had  been  a  brave  and  valiant  prince,  of  great  courage 
and  military  skill,  and  who  had  been  successful  against  the  enemies 
of  his  country.  This  was  what  he  celebrated  in  his  pathetical 
lamentation. 

So  desirous  is  this  writer  of  finding  fault  with  David,  that  he 
turns  even  his  virtues  to  his  prejudice.  His  refusing  to  kill  Saul, 
who,  with  an  unwearied  malice  and  industry  was  pursuing  after 
him  to  take  his  life,  when  providence  had  so  ordered  it,  that  ne  had 
it  twice  in  his  power  to  have  slain  him,  and  was  urged  to  it  by 
those  about  him ;  even  this  is  turned  to  his  disadvantage.  Saiu 
himself,  prejudiced  as  he  was  against  David,  and  jealous  of  him 
to  the  highest  degree,  yet  was  touched  with  it,  and  regarded  it  as 
a  manifest  proof  of  his  noble  and  generous  soul,  and  of  the  up- 
rightness of  his  intentions.  But  it  seems  Saul  did  not  know  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  was  not  wise  enough  to  discern  what 
this  writer,  at  the  distance  of  3000  years,  is  perfectly  well  acquaint- 
ed with,  that  if  David  did  not  take  that  opportunity  to  kill  him,  it 
was  merely  because  he  durst  not  do  it ;  and  because  it  would  have 
hindered  the  design  he  had  of  coming  to  the  crown.  At  this  rate 
it  is  easy  to  vilify  the  most  generous  actions  in  the  world :  it  is  only 
to  attribute  them,  without  proof,  to  some  base  and  sinister  view ; 
and  then  the  most  glorious  and  heroic  actions  must  pass  for  crimes, 
or  at  least  lose  all  tneir  praise.  But  the  world  is  generally  so  just 
in  these  cases,  as  to  turn  it  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  impotent 
censurer,  who  proves  nothing  by  it,  but  the  m^lvgail^j  ^t  Vivs»  ^nw^. 
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mind.  The  manner  in  which  he  concludes  his  reflections  upon  this 
part  of  David's  conduct,  is  remarkable.  He  assures  as,  p.  222,  that 
*  David  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  cut  Saul^s  throat ; '  when 
the  story  itself  is  the  strongest  proof  to  the  contrary ;  and  then 
utters  this  benevolent  and  decent  wish,  *  Away  with  him  to  the 
devil,  from  whence  he  came/  If  this  writer  had  been  hired  to  ex- 
pose himself,  he  could  not  have  done  it  more  effectually. 

He  next  blames  David  as  if  the  war  he  maintained  against 
Ishbosheth  after  Saul's  death,  was  a  breach  of  the  oath  he  had 
made  to  Saul,  1  Sam.  xxiv.  20,  21.  Whereas  in  that  very  oath, 
Saul  supposed,  that  David  was  surely  to  be  king,  and  that  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  was  to  be  established  in  his  hand.  And  therefore 
David's  securing  himself  in  it,  after  Saul's  death,  was  no  breach  of 
that  oath.  And  besides,  it  appears,  that  that  war  was  carried  on 
by  the  interest  and  ambition  of  Abner,  against  the  consent  and  de- 
sire of  the  body  of  the  people,  who  were  for  David's  being  their 
king,  Vast  numbers  from  all  the  tribes  came  to  Join  him,  imme- 
diately after  Saul's  death,  and  continued  still  to  do  so  till  the  death 
of  Ishbosheth  which  David  was  so  far  from  encouraging,  that  he 
slew  the  authors  of  it.  David's  giving  up  Saul's  sons  to  the  Gibeoo- 
ites  to  be  put  to  death,  is  also  produced  as  a  manifest  proof  of  his 
cruelty  and  treachery,  and  asa  oreach  of  his  oath  to  Saul.  He  will 
ha»ve  it,  that  this  was  only  done  by  consent  between  David  and  the 
Gibeonites;  and  that  the  pretence  of  the  oracle,  and  the  name  of 
God,  was  all  artifice  and  falsehood.  But  if  David^s  giving  up 
Saul's  sons  to  the  Gibeonites,  was  by  the  direction  of  God  himself, 
in  a  way  of  just  retaliation  for  the  great  cruelty  and  inhumanity 
Saul  had  exercised  towards  that  poor  people,  many  of  whom  he  had 
slain,  and  whom  he  probably  intended  to  nave  extirpated  ;  and  that 
in  violation  of  the  most  solemn  covenant,  in  which  the  faith  of  the 
nation  had  been  engaged ;  I  can  see  no  fault  at  all  to  be  charged 
upon  David,  except  obedience  to  God  be  so.  And  this  is  the  repre- 
sentation made  of  it  in  the  sacred  history.  Nor  is  there  any  thing 
in  this  proceeding,  unworthy  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God, 
as  the  wise  and  nghteous  governor  of  the  world,  wno  took  this  way 
to  exhibit  an  illustrious  declaration  and  monument  to  all  ages  of  his 
displeasure,  against  such  a  signal  act  of  perjury  and  cruelty,  and  a 
breach  of  a  national  covenant.  Nor  is  there  the  least  likelihood 
that  David  would  have  done  this  of  himself.  Those  children  of 
Saul  were  in  a  private  station,  not  capable  of  giving  him  any  urn- 
brage.  This  happened  probably  many  years  after  his  coming  to  the 
crown,  and  when  he  was  entirely  established ;  besides  Mephibosheth 
was  spared,  who  was  the  son  of  Jonathan,  Saul's  eldest  and  best  be- 
loved son  ;  and  who  upon  that  account  must  be  supposed  to  have 
had  greater  interest  with  the  people,  and  to  have  it  more  in  his  pow- 
er to  distress  David,  than  any  other  of  Saul's  descendants  ;  so  that 
it  is  plain  David  did  not  act  in  this  matter,  from  the  base  views 
whicn  this  writer  imputes  to  him. 

But  his  conduct  towards  Mephibosheth  next  falls  under  our  au- 
thor's censure.    It  canuot  \i^  di^Tiv^,  \>aa\.\i'i5CH*vi  Vi»d  shown  him 
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gfeat  kindness;  he  had  given  him  all  that  pertained  to  Saul,  and  to 
all  his  house,  2  Sam.  ix.  9.  And  had  treated  him  for  many  years 
with  particular  marks  of  distinction,  as  might  be  expected  towards 
the  son  of  one  for  whom  he  had  so  great  an  affection  and  esteem. 
But  it  is  here  urged  against  him,  as  the  highest  instance  of  ingrati- 
tode  and  cruelty,  that  he  hearkened  to  the  calumnies  of  Ziba,  who 
had  charged  Mephibosheth's  whole  estate  ;  and  afterwards  when  he 
was  informed  by  Mephibosheth  of  Ziba*s  perfidy,  still  ordered  the 
land  to  be  divided  between  them,  so  that  Ziba  was  to  have  one  half 
of  it.  As  to  David's  hearkening  to  Ziba  at  first,  the  story  was  so 
artfully  contrived,  that  it  was  sufficient  to  gain  credit  in  the  cir* 
cumstances  David  was  then  in.  And  the  readiness  Ziba  showed  to 
serve  him  in  his  distress,  and  the  ample  and  seasonable  relief  he 
brought  him  when  he  was  in  great  want,  and  at  a  time  when  so 
mau^  of  those,  that  had  pretended  to  be  his  best  friends  had  forsak- 
en him,  certainly  deserved  a  very  signal  acknowledgment  and  reward 
from  David.  And  perhaps,  he  was  so  prejudiced  in  his  favour,  by 
the  readiness  he  showed  to  serve  him  both  then  and  afterwards^ 
2  Sam.  xix.  17,  that  he  might  still  think  there  was  some  truth  in 
the  story  he  told  him ;  and  therefore  ordered  him  half  the  estate, 
though  he  would  not  give  him  the  whole,  as  he  at  first  designed. 
But  the  account  the  learned  Selden  gives  of  this  matter  entirely 
takes  away  the  very  foundation  of  our  author's  calumnies.  When 
David  said  to  Mephibosheth,  1  Sam.  xix.  29,  why  speakest  thou 
any  more  of  thy  matters?  I  have  said,  thou  and  Ziba  divide  the 
land  ;  the  meaning  of  it  is  not,  as  if  David  had  determined,  that 
Ziba  was  to  have  one  half  of  the  estate  in  full  property  as  lord  of  it, 
and  Mephibosheth  the  other;  but  he  refers  to  the  appointment  he 
had  made  before,  1  Sam.  ix.  10,  11,  according  to  which  Mephibo- 
sheth was  to  be  the  proper  lord  and  proprietor  of  the  land,  but  Ziba 
was  to  manage  it  for  him;  and  as  he  was  to  bring  in  the  fruits  or 
product  of  the  land  to  Mephibosheth,  so  he  himself  and  his  fifteen 
sons  and  twenty  servants  were  to  live  upon  it,  and  to  be  maintained 
out  of  it.  So  that  it  is  as  if  he  had  said,  *  thou  needcst  say  no  more 
to  me  about  thy  affairs,  or  make  any  more'apologies ; '  what  1  have 
formerly  pronounced  and  determined  shall  stand  good ;  1  have  said 
it,  and  I  will  abide  by  it,  thou  shalt  have  the  land  in  property :  and 
I  have  appointed  Ziba  and  his  family  to  take  care  of  it  for  thee,  and 
to  be  maintained  out  of  it,  and  have  share  of  the  profits.  And  then 
the  sense  of  Mephibosheth's  answer,  nay,  let  him  take  all,  seeing  my 
Lord,  the  king,  is  come  home  in  peace,  is  this;  let  him  have  the 
whole  land  in  property ;  I  am  content,  since  the  king,  that  has  been 
so  kind  to  me,  and  to  whom  I  am  so  much  obliged,  is  returned  in 
safety  and  prosperity.  See  Selden  de  Success,  in  bona  defunct, 
cap.  25.  ad  finem. 

As  to  what  our  author  adds,  p.  185,  that  David  barely  spared 
Mephibosheth 's  life,  after  he  had  stript  him  of  all,  and  put  him  out 
of  a  condition  ever  to  marry,  or  settle  any  dowry  :  this  is  false,  even 
upon  his  own  representation  of  the  case ;  since  Mephibosheth  by  his 
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own  acknowledgment  had  one  half  of  the  estate  allowed  him,  which 
probably  was  very  considerable.  And  it  is  certain,  that  Mephibosheth 
did  marry ;  and  a  particular  account  is  given  of  his  descendants, 
a  numerous  progeny,  in  which  the  line  and  family  of  Saul  was  pre- 
served, compare  2  Sam.  ix.  12,  with  1  Chion.  viii.  34 — 40,  where 
the  line  of  Saul's  house  is  carried  down  many  generations.  So  that 
David  kept  his  oath  to  Saul,  who  had  obhged  him  to  swear,  that 
he  would  not  cut  off  his,  Saul's  name  out  of  his  father's  house,  1 
Sam.  xxiv.  21,  22. 

If  this  writer  had  any  regard  to  decency  or  his  own  reputatioo, 
he  would  have  taken  care  not  to  put  the  reader  in  mind  ot  what  he 
had  said,  concerning  David's  dancing  naked  before  the  ark ;  yet 
he  now  repeats  it  witn  greater  confidence  than  before,  pp.  185, 186. 
This  whole  matter  was  so  particularly  considered  in  my  former 
book,  that  it  is  needless  to  insist  any  more  upon  it.  I  shall  there- 
fore refer  the  reader  thither,  and  then  leave  him  to  reflect  on  the 
spirit  and  conduct  of  this  writer,  who  can,  without  blushing  or  re* 
morse,  repeat  this  aspersion,  after  the  incredible  absurdity  and  base- 
ness of  it  had  been  so  fully  exposed. 

He  next  finds  fault  with  David  for  his  war  against  the  Edomita. 
And  here  he  throws  his  censure  in  the  dark,  since  for  aught  he  knows 
that  war  might  be  both  just  and  necessary,  and  upon  the  higheit 
provocation.  And  I  make  no  doubt  that  it  really  was  so.  For 
David,  who  would  so  gladly  have  maintained  a  good  harmony  and 
friendship  with  the  Ammonites,  the  ancient  enemies  of  his  country, 
would  not  have  been  less  desirous  to  be  at  peace  with  the  Edomites, 
if  it  had  been  in  his  power.  And  that  the  Edomites  were  among 
those  enemies  that  had  combined  together  to  invade  Israel,  and  had 
conspired  its  ruin,  may  be  plainly  gathered  from  what  is  said  in  the 
Ixth.  psalm ;  where  the  imminent  danger  Israel  was  in  of  being  ut- 
terly destroyed  is  represented  in  a  very  expressive  manner ;  and  a 
noble  and  pathetical  address  to  God  for  victory  over  their  enemies, 
particularly  the  Edomites,  with  a  humble  confidence  in  his  protection 
and  defence,  from  a  sense  of  the  justice  and  goodness  of  their  cause. 
Our  author  goes  on  to  tell  us,  that  David  sawed  the  Edomites  asun- 
der ;  for  which  we  have  nothing  but  his  own  authority ;  for  there  is 
not  one  word  of  this  in  the  account  that  is  given  us  of  this  matter 
in  the  history.  He  adds,  that  he  leflt  none  alive  but  what  could 
save  themselves  by  flight.  But  this  is  not  true.  Since  it  is  repre* 
sented  as  the  effect  of  this  war,  that  David  put  garrisons  in  Edom, 
and  all  they  of  Edom  became  his  servants.  Which  shows,  that  be 
did  not  destroy  them  all,  but  spared  those  that  were  willing  to  sub- 
mit. And  that  therefore  when  it  is  said,  that  Joab  staid  six  months 
in  Edom,  and  slew  every  male;  it  is  only  to  be  understood  of  his 
killing  those  in  arms,  and  that  refused  to  submit.  But  because  it 
is  said  that  Joab  went  up  to  bury  the  dead,  which  is  probably  to  be 
understood  of  those  of  their  own  army,  that  had  been  killed  in  fight-  . 
ing  with  the  Edomites;  and  is  afterwards  added,  that  he  staid  six  / 
months  in  Edom,  IbeTefore  tlus  sagacious  writer  wisely  concludes    ' 
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from  ity  p.  187ythat  such  was  the  slaughter  in  Idumea,  that  Joab 
was  six  months  in  burying  the  dead.  Compare  2  Sam.  viii.  14, 
with  1  Kings  ix.  15,  16. 

He  concludes  his  account  of  David  with  charging  him  with  the 
venereal  disease,  which  he  pretends  is  described  in  the  xxxviiith. 
psalm,  and  very  civilly  invites  me  to  publish  a  volume  of  sermons 
upon  it.  But  he  hopes  I  will  not  allegorize  it  all,  and  says  that 
this  was  the  state  not  of  David's  body,  butof  his  soul,  p.  188.  And 
if  I  should  say  this,  I  am  in  no  fear  that  this  author  would  be  able 
to  confute  me.  Any  one  that  is  acquainted  with  David's  stile,  can- 
not but  know  that  he  often  signifies  the  anguish  and  sorrow  of  his 
mind,  by  expressions  that  literally  relate  to  some  pain  or  distemper 
of  body.     As  in  the  1th  Psalm,  8th  verse,  *  Make  me  lo  hear  joy  and 

fladness,  that  the  bones  which  thou  hast  broken  may  rejoice.'  And 
^s.  xxxii.  2, 3,  4,  'When  I  kept  silence,  my  bones  waxed  old,  through 
my  roaring  all  the  day  long.  For  day  and  night  thy  hand  was 
heavy  upon  me :  my  moisture  is  turned  into  the  drought  of  sum- 
mer.' Which  expressions  are  designed  to  signify  the  grief  and  an- 
guish of  his  mind,  under  a  sense  of  the  divine  displeasure,  from 
v^hich  he  was  freed  upon  his  penitent  acknowledgment  of  his  sins, 
and  humble  and  earnest  applications  to  God  for  mercy,  see  ver.  56. 
Our  author  observes  on  this  occasion,  that  any  one  that  reads  and 
.considers  the  account  Moses  has  given  of  the  plague  of  leprosy, 
must  see  that  it  was  venereal."*^  If  so,  I  am  sure  Moses  could  not 
show  a  greater  disapprobation  of  it  than  he  has  done,  since  this 
was  regarded  in  his  law  as  the  highest  kind  of  uncleanness ;  on  the 
-account  of  which  persons  were  to  be  kept  separate,  as  unfit  for  hu- 
man society,  till  they  were  cleansed  from  it.  And  it  may  justly  be 
concluded,  that  if  David  had  the  leprosy,  we  should  have  been  told 
of  it,  since  it  must  have  occasioned  his  being  separated  from  society 
and  the  affairs  of  government  for  a  while,  as  well  as  debarred  from 
the  house  of  God,  and  the  congregation  of  the  people. 

He  concludes  his  invective  against  David,  with  accusing  him  of 
fearfulness  and  cowardice ;  and  declaring  that  he  has  nothing  of 
the  manly  bravery  of  a  soldier.  This  charge  is  of  a  piece  with  the 
rest  and  is  designed  to  finish  David's  character,  in  which  he  is  re- 
solved not  to  allow  so  much  as  one  good  quality  ;  and  then  he  gives 
us  the  reason  why  he  has  been  the  more  particular  on  David's  life 
and  character ;  it  is  because  he  is  the  saint-errant  of  spiritual  scho- 

*  lie  leemed  to  be  of  another  opinion  in  his  former  book,  where  he  reckons  the  leprMj 
with  the  itch,  tcab,  and  other  cutaneous  foulnesses ;  for  which  he  teUs  us,  the  people  of 
Tsrael  were  verj  remarkable  and  famous.  And  that  nothing  was  more  beneficial  and 
effectnal  in  this  case  than  cold-bathing.  And  that  this  was  one  principal  reason,  whj 
their  great  law-giver  interwove  this  practice  with  the  very  genius  snd  constitution  of 
their  religion.  And  then  he  adds,  that  if  a  fresh  and  clear  skin,  a  good  complexion,  » 
freedom  from  cutaneous  diseases,  a  system  of  well  braced  nerves,  and  all  that  strength, 
aedvitj,  and  vigour  which  the  bodv  can  communicate  to  the  mind  ;  if  these  things  are 
of  any  value  or  consideration,  cold-bathing  deserves  to  be  enjoined  under  the  strongest 
religious  sanctions.  Mor.  Phil.  vol.  i.  pp.  109.  110.  So  that  here  we  see  our  author 
himself  has  found  out  a  good  reason,  for  several  of  the  ritual  injunctions  and  purifications 
required  iu  the  law  of  Moses,  which  according  to  him  must  nave  \^«w  ^ver^  '^^ti^^  v^ 
pointed.  . 
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lasticSy  and  8chobl*divinity  cannot  stand  without  him.  But  he 
hopes  to  show,  that  Christianity  can  be  no  loser  by  this.  This  wri- 
ter, to  be  sure,  is  mightily  concerned  for  the  honour  of  Christianity, 
and  has  its  interests  nearly  at  heart!  We  are  noway  obliged  to  vin- 
dicate any  of  David's  faults,  which  are  not  concealed  or  disguised 
in  Scripture ;  but  he  had  also  many  eminent  and  noble  qualities^ 
and  has  been  always  spoken  of  with  great  regard  by  the  whole  na- 
tion :  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  still  mention  him  with  honour, 
not  only  as  a  great  king,  but  as  an  illustrious  prophet ;  who  was 
honoured  to  be  the  penman  of  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  sacred 
writings ;  which  I  doubt  not  is  the  true  cause  of  this  writer's  venom, 
and  determined  malice  against  him. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

His  rindicatioD  of  what  be  had  said  against  the  prophets,  and  particularly  concerning 
Elisba's  management  with  Hazael  considered.  What  he  farther  offers  to  show,  tbtt 
the  prophets  were  the  principal  fomentersof  the  war  between  Israel  and  Jadah,  prored 
to  be  fidse  and  groundless.  The  difference  between  the  Baalitish  idolatry  and  that  of 
Jeroboam  shown.  The  heathen  idolatry,  not  merely  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God, 
by  the  mediation  of  inferior  Deities.  Our  author's  account  of  the  ancient  Persians 
considered.  Their  doctrine  of  two  principles,  not  the  same  with  that  of  the  Jews  sad 
Christians.  They  were  worshippers  of  the  sun,  and  of  fire.  His  accoontof  Zoroaster's 
doctrine,  concerning  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked.  His  pretence  that  onr 
Ssviour*s  doctrine,  concerning  the  resurrection  and  a  future  judgment,  was  a  tran* 
script  from  the  second  book  of  Csdras,  considered.  That  a  future  state  was  beliered 
among  the  ancient  Jews,  vindicated  against  this  writer's  exceptions. 

Our  author  begins  his  viith  section,  p.  190,  8cc.  with  repeating 
what  he  had  said  before,  that  the  burden  of  the  Mosaical  priesthood 
was  the  cause  of  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  from  Rehoboam,  which 
I  have  shown  to  be  all  pure  fiction  and  romance.  He  next  represents 
me  as  denying  that  Solomon,  during  his  whole  reign,  was  in  alli- 
ance with  E^ypt,  p.  192,  when  I  had  said  no  such  thing.  But 
whereas  this  writer  had  represented,  that  it  was  his  foreign  alliances, 
and  particularly  with  Egypt,  that  secured  him  against  the  conspir- 
acy, which  he  pretends  was  formed  against  him  by  the  priests  and 
yrophets,  at  the  latter  end  of  his  reign  ;  see  Mor.  Phil.  vol.  i.  p.  301. 
showed  that  this  is  a  mere  imagination,  and  that  at  the  latter  end 
of  his  reign,  Egypt,  instead  of  giving  assistance  to  Solomon,  rather 
gave  encouragement  to  his  enemies.  Instances  of  this  were  pro- 
duced, which  he  is  pleased  to  take  no  notice  of. 

He  proceeds,  p.  193,  to  a  repetition  of  what  he  had  said  more 
'  TgeJy  in  his  former  book,  coxic^xtvvci^  VJftfc  Y^or^^x^^Vi^la^  the  cause* 
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of  the  several  revolutions  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  but  entirely 
passes  over  what  was  fully  and  distinctly  offered  to  the  contrary. 
At  the  same  time  he  exclaims  against  me  for  representing  him  as 
justifying  Jezebel  in  destroying  the  prophets  of  the  Lord ;  and  de- 
olaresy  that  he  had  not  Justified  or  approved  of  it.  But  if  any  man 
can  read  what  he  said  in  his  former  book,  pp.  312,  314,  and  think 
he  has  not  justified  or  approved  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel's  conduct,  in 
endeavouring  to  destroy  the  prophets  of  the  Lord,  I  shall  wonder  at 
it.  He  agam  gives  us  his  word,  that  the  very  constitution  and  pro- 
fession of  the  prophets  was  founded  on  the  principles  of  persecution ; 
and  that  the  Mosaic  law  was  a  scheme  of  persecution,  superstition, 
and  false  religion.  And  then  thinks  fit  to  represent  me,  as  judging 
of  men's  commission  and  authority  from  God  by  their  own  preten- 
sions to  it,  and  declarations  concerning  it,  as  if  I  was  for  taking 
men's  own  word,  as  a  sufficient  evidence  of  their  divine  mission, 
without  any  farther  proof.  And  he  assures  his  reader,  that  though 
I  admit  miracles  as  a  proof  in  case  of  Moses,  &c.  I  would  not  admit 
them,  as  proofs  in  case  of  Mahomet  or  Zoroaster.  And  when  be 
can  give  us  as  good  reason  to  believe  that  Mahomet  *  or  Zoroaster, 
wrought  sienal  miracles  in  proof  of  their  divine  mission,  as  we  have 
to  believe  those  of  Moses  or  Jesus  Christ,  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
consider  them.  All  these  are  poor  insinuations  that  prove  nothing, 
and  are  brought  in  to  make  up  for  a  great  deficiency  in  reason  and 

Tment. 
had  urged  that  the  illustrious  miracles  wrought  by  Elijah  and 
£lisha,  sufficiently  proved  the  divine  authority  and  commission  of 
those  prophets.  To  which  he  replies,  that  first  I  cannot  prove  the 
certain  truth  of  the  facts,  but  must  take  them  entirely  upon  trust 
from  the  historians.  And  then,  that  if  true,  they  would  not  prove 
any  commission  they  had  to  anoint  Jehu,  8cc.  To  the  first  I  an- 
swer, that  we  have  the  same  proof  that  the  prophets  wrought  those 
miracles,  that  we  have  that  they  had  any  hand  in  anointing  Jehu. 
And  in  judging  of  the  legality  of  the  fact,  as  it  is  represented  in  the 
history,  we  must  take  the  whole  fact  in  all  its  circumstances,  as 
there  represented.  And  I  am  still  of  opinion,  that  supposing  those 
facts  true,  the  divine  commission  of  those  prophets  is  very  evident. 
Nor  can  I  believe,  that  God  would  have  enabled  them  to  confirm 
their  mission  by  so  many  illustrious  miracles,  far  transcending  all 
human  power,  and  some  of  them,  e.  g.  raising  the  dead,  probably 
that  of  all  created  beings ;  if  all  the  while  they  had  only  cloaked  the 
designs  of  their  own  ambition,  by  a  false  pretence  to  inspiration 
from  God,  and  were  for  sanctifying  treason  and  mui-der  with  an  hy- 
pocritical appearance  of  zeal  for  his  holy  name.     And  yet  all  along 

*  Mahomet,  tfaoagh  often  called  apon  bj  the  Arabians  to  prove  his  divine  mission  bj 
miracles,  as  Moses  and  Jesus  Christ  had  done,  never  durst  attempt  to  work  anj  before 
them.  Ignorant  as  they  were,  he  had  no  hope  of  being  able  to  impose  upon  them  in 
such  things,  of  which  aU  their  senses  must  hare  been  witnesses.  And,  therefore,  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  them  that  there  was  no  need  of  miracles  to  prove  his  mission. 
See  Prid.  life  of  Mahomet,  pp.  27, 28,  &c. 
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to  the  yery  last,  he  gave  them  the  most  illustrious  te^thnonies  of 
his  accejptaDoe  and  approbation. 

P.  197,  he  comes  to  vindicate  the  story  of  the  prophet  Elisha's 
pretended  management  with  Hazael,  which  he  had  strangely  misre- 
presented.    He  still  insists  upon  it,  that  the  present  Hazael  gave  the 
prophet  in  the  name  of  Benhadad,  was  designed  to  bribe  the  pro- 
phet in  his  own  favour ;  though  it  appears  plainly  from  the  text  that 
it  was  by  Benhadad*s  order,  that  Hazael  went  to  the  prophet,  and 
made  him  that  present.     But  he  most  absurdly  argues  from  the 
greatness  of  the  present,  as  if  that  was  a  proof  that  the  king  did 
not  send  it,  but  tne  captain  gave  it  of  himself.     Whereas  it  is  veiy 
accountable,  that  the  king  might  order  this  magnificent  present  on 
his  own  account,  when  he  sent  to  inquire  of  the  prophet  about  the 
recovery  of  his  health  ;  especially,  as  he  might  probably  entertain 
some  hopes,  that  he  might  be  able  to  heal  him,  and  that  his  pray-    . 
ers  might  prevail  for  his  recovery.     But  no  reasonable  account  can    | 
be  given  of  this  present  on  the  author's  scheme,  who  supposes  that 
because  it  was  so  large,  the  captain  intended  it  as  a  bribe.     Indeed, 
if  the  prophet  could  by  his  interest  among  the  Syrians  have  intrigued    i 
with  the  great  men  and  people  there,  as  he  supposes  him   to  nare 
done  in  Isi-ael,  and  so  have  helped  to  raise  Hazael  to  the  throne  by    | 
his  influence,  there  would  have  been  some  sense  in  his  endeavouring    . 
by  large  presents  to  bribe  him  to  his  party,  and  engage  him  to  em-    I 
brace  his  interests.     But  to  suppose  that  Hazael  snould  take  such 
pains,  and  be  at  such  expense  to  gain  a  stranger  to  help  him  to  the 
crown  in  a  foreign  country,  where  he  had  no  acquaintance  nor  in- 
terest, is  an  imagination  that  uould  scarce  have  entered   into  any 
man's  head  but  this  author's. 

I  had  urged  the  great  absurdity  of  supposing  that  Elisha  would 
contribute  to  fix  Hazael  upon  the  throne  of  Syria,  when  the  pros- 
pect of  it  gave  him  the  greatest  trouble  and  sorrow ;  and  he  certainly 
knew  that  Hazael  would  prove  a  greater  plague  to  Israel  than  all 
the  other  kings  of  Syria  before  him.  And  I  had  taken  notice  of  the 
unfairaess  of  this  writer,  who,  in  order  to  elude  this,  had  changed 
the  prophet's  words ;  and  whereas  he  said  to  Hazael,  I  know  the 
evil  which  thou  shalt  do  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  &c.  had  repre- 
sented it  as  if  he  only  had  said,  I  fear,  &c.  as  if  it  was  a  thing  of 
which  the  prophet  was  uncertain.  Now  what  does  our  author  say 
to  this?  instead  of  vindicating  himself  against  this  charge  of  misre- 
presentation,  he  goes  on  in  it ;  and  still  insists  upon  it,  that  he  only 
feared  it,  though  the  prophet  expressly  declares  that  he  knew  it, 
and  speaks  of  it  as  of  a  thnig  abolutely  certain. 

But  he  urges,  that  he  should  have  advised  Hazael  against  mur* 
dering  his  king,  if  he  had  any  notion  of  it;  as  if  he  could  nave  hoped 
that  his  advice  could  have  any  influence  on  a  man  governed  wholly 
by  ambitious  views,  and  who  he  well  knew  would  stick  at  novillany 
to  gain  a  crown ;  and  when  he  had  obtained  it,  would  go  on  in  a 
course  of  the  greatest  oppressions  and  cruelties.  Nothing  can  be 
more  evident,  than  it  is  from  the  whole  story,  as  recorded  1  Kings 
yiii.  that  the  prophet  wo\3\A\iaNe>5^e^'s^T^\^\Kx«ai^ii«x^^a^ 
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to  promote  Hazael's  advancement  to  the  throne  of  Syria,  had  it  been 
in  his  power;  and  that  though  he  foreknew  and  foretold  it,  as  a 
thing  that  would  certainly  come  to  pass,  yet  it  was  a  thing  high- 
ly disagreeable  to  him,  and  which  ne  would  gladly  have  prevented 
if  he  could  have  done  it.  And  it  may  as  justly  be  said,  that  our 
Saviour  was  the  author  of  Judas's  treason,  because  he  foretold  it,  as 
that  the  prophet  was  the  cause  of  Hazael's  invading  the  throne  of 
Syria,  because  he  foretold  that  he  would  be  king. 

He  proceeds,  p.  20Q,  to  take  notice  of  the  prosperity  of  Jerobo- 
am's reign,  and  says,  he  had  given  the  true  reason  of  it,  and  that  t 
had  coined  a  reason ;   because  I  had  attributed  it  to  the  divine 
mercy  and  indulgence  towards  Israel,  to  try  if  his  goodness  would 
lead  them  to  repentance ;  to  which  it  is  expressly  ascribed,  2  Kings 
xiii.  23 ;  xiv.  25,  26, 27.     He  had  alleged,  that  '  Jeroboam  was  as 
great  an  idolater,  or  suppoiier  and  encourager  of  idolatry,  as  any 
that  had  been  before  him.'     And  from  thence  most  absurdly  in* 
ferred,  that  the  prosperity  of  his  reign  showed,  that  idolatry  had 
not  been  the  cause  of  any  of  the  evils  or  calamities  that  had  hap- 
pened to  the  kings  or  people  in  former  reiens.     And  at  that  rate 
it  might  be  proved,  that  God  never  punishes  wicked  princes  or 
nations  for  their  crimes,  because  he  often  suffers  wicked  princes  to 
prosper,  and  bears  with  a  guilty  people,   and  treats  them  with 
mercy  and  indulgence  for  a  time.     But  besides  it  was  shown,  that 
Jeroboam   the    Second  fell  into  the  sin  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of 
Nebat,  which  consisted  in  worshipping  the  true  God  after  a  wrong 
manner,  yet  he  and  the  other  princes  of  the  house  of  Jehu  did  not 
fall  into  the  Baahtish  idolatry,  as  the  house  of  Ahab  had  done, 
which  was  an  express  and  open  revolting  from  the  God  of  Israel. 
But  for  this  I  am  corrected  by  this  writer,  who  represents  it  as  a 
very  absurd  thing  in  me  to  suppose,  that  there  were  two  sorts  of 
idolatry  in  Israel.     Whereas  according  to  him,  there  was  only  one 
kind  of  idolatry,  which  both  Jeroboam  and  the  house  of  Ahab  were 
guilty  of,  the  inferior  worship  of  tutelar  deities ;  only  Jeroboam  wor- 
shipped the  tutelar  deities  or  the  Egyptians,  and  Ahab  of  the  Sidoni- 
ans.  But  it  is  evident,  from  the  accounts  given  us  of  this  matter  in  the 
sacred  history,  that  the  Baalitish  idolatry  is  there  represented,  as 
of  a  worse  kind  than  that  of  Jeroboam,  and  as  carrying  idolatiy 
to  a  greater  and  more  criminal  height  than  the  other.     Hence  it  is 
said  of  Ahab,  that  'as  if  it  had  been  a  light  thing  to  him  to  walk 
in  the  way  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  that  he  served  Baal, 
and  worshipped  him.*     And  on  this  account  it  is,  that  be  '  did  more 
to  provoke  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  to  anger,  than  all  the  kings  of 
Israel  that  were  before  him/  1  Kings  xiv.  31,  33 ;  see  also  2  Kings 
iii.  2,  3.     Accordingly,  when  Jehu  contrived  to  abolish  the  worship 
of  Baal,  he  said,  '  Uome  see  my  zeal  for  the  Lord,'  2  Kings  x.  lo. 
And  the  worshippers  of  Baal  are  there  distinguished  from  the 
other  Israelites,  who  are  called  '  the  servants  of  the  Lord,'  as  pi-o- 
fessing  to  worship  the  true  God,  ver.  23.     And  yet  it  is  observed 
concerning  Jehu,  that  though   he  destroyed  Baal  out  of   Israel^ 
'  yet  he  took  no  heed  to  walk  in  the  law  ol  l\i^  \/iv^  ^^  q\  \%t 
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vrith  all  his  heart ;  for  he  departed  not  from  the  sios  of  Jeroboam 
the  son  of  Nebat,'  ver.  31.     Jeroboam  the  First  did  not  pretend  to    I 
fall  from  the  worship  of  the  Lord  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel.    He 
said  in  his  heart,  *  If  this  people  go  up  to  the  bouse  of  the  Lord  at 
Jerusalem,  then  shall  the  heart  of  this  people  turn  again  to  the 
house  of  David.*     Whereupon  he  took  counsel,   and  made  two 
calves  of  gold,  and  said  unto  the  people, '  It  is  too  much  for  you  to 
go  up  to  Jerusalem  :  behold  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  or  as  it  might  be 
justly  rendered,  *  behold  thy  God,  O  Israel,'  which  brought  thee 
up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.*     And  he  set  the  one  in  Bethel,  and 
the  other  in  Dan,  1  Kings  xii.  26 — 30.     From  which  passage  it   I 
is  evident,  that  Jeroboam  did  not  intend,  as  this  writer  represents    | 
it,  to  worship  the  Egyptian  tutelar  gods,  but  to  worship  the  God 
that  brought  up  Israel   out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,    which  is  the    I 
character  under  which  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  frcquently  described,    i 
see  Exod.  xx.  2  ;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  10  ;  Hos.  xiii.  4.     And  indeed  it  could    | 
not  be  supposed,  that  the  Egyptian  tutelar  gods  would  hring  the 
Israelites  out  of  Egypt  to  the  destruction  oi  the  Egyptians.    He 
professed  to  worship  the  same  God  that  was  worshipped  at  Jeni- 
salem,  but  only  told  the  people  that  it  was  too  mucn  for  them  to 
go  up  to  the  temple  there,  and  therefore  erected  temples  of  his    I 
own,  to  which  they  might  go  for  divine  worship  ;  and  tnere  placed    . 

f  olden  calves,  as  symbolical  representations  of  the  Divine  presence.  | 
liis  was  a  great  sin,  as  bein^  an  express  breach  of  the  second 
commandment,  which  forbade  me  worship  of  God  by  iaiages.  And 
it  tended  to  lead  the  people  wrong,  ana  gradually  to  debase  and 
corrupt  their  notions  of  the  Deity,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for 
other  kinds  of  idolatry ;  when  once  they  had  forsaken  the  worship 
which  God  himself  had  appointed.  But  afterwards  Ahab  went 
farther,  and  established  the  worship  of  other  gods.  It  is  probable 
several  of  the  people  might  have  fallen  into  the  worship  of  Baal, 
&c.  l)efore,  and  were  connived  at  by  the  former  kings.  But  now 
the  worship  of  Baal,  as  the  proper  deity,  was  established ;  the 
altars  that  were  erected  to  the  Lord  Jehovah  were  thrown  down; 
and  those  that  worshipped  him  were  persecuted,  1  Kings  xix.  10. 
This  was  an  express  and  open  revolt  from  the  true  God,  and  there- 
fore brought  the  house  of  Ahab  under  a  peculiar  guilt  and  ven- 
geance. 

But  our  author  represents  the  matter,  as  if,  in  worshipping 
Baal,  they  still  intended  to  worship  the  true  God,  but  only  were 
for  worshipping  him  by  the  mediation  of  Baal,  as  an  inferior  deity. 
And  he  positively  pronounces,  that  the  worship  they  paid  him 
was  all  subordinate  mediatorial  worship.  But  though  tnere  were 
inferior  deities  called  Baalim  (though  some  suppose  these  are  only  I 
to  be  understood  of  the  different  images  of  6aal)  yet  it  seems 
evident,  from  the  whole  account  given  us,  that  there  was  a  chief 
^od,  who  is  still  called  Baal  by  way  of  eminency,  and  spoken  of 
m  the  singular  number ;  and  whom  they  regarded  as  the  principal 

*  See  concetnitk^  \\i\*  -wVi^x  '\%  %iv\  i^x* ,  -^^  ^"^  \« 
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3ct  of  their  worship.  There  is  not  the  least  hint,  that  they 
ced  higher  to  any  superior  deity ;  but  in  Baal  their  views  ter- 
lated,  whilst  the  true  God  was  neglected.  By  Baal,  it  is  most 
bable  they  intended  to  worship  the  sun.*  Him  the  ancient 
Denicians  acknowledged  to  be  fxovov  ovpavov  Kvpiovj  the  only 
I  of  heaven.f  And  they  honoured  him  with  the  name  of  Baal, 
ch  properly  signifies  lord.  This  writer  indeed  takes  upon  him 
ifhrm^  that  '  the  idolatry  of  the  heathens  was  all  of  the  same 
d  ;  the  worship  of  God  by  the  mediation  of  subordinate,  na* 
lal,  residential,  and  tutelar  deities/  p.  201.  As  if  the  heathens 
I  had  their  views  ultimately  fixed  upon  the  one  living  and  true 
d  ;  and  only  intended  to  worship  the  supreme  Lord  of  the  uni* 
se  by  the  mediation  of  inferior  deities.  But  whatever  notions 
le  of  their  philosophers  and  wise  men  might  have  of  this  mat- 
there  is  no  proof  that  this  was  the  worship  established  in  their 
pective  states  by  their  legislators,  or  practised  by  the  people* 
3  Platonists  indeed  talked  of  genii  or  demons,  whose  office  they 
>posed  it  to  be  to  carry  our  prayers  to  the  gods,  and  to  bring 
n  them  oracles,  and  divine  gifts  to  us.  See  Plutarch.  De  Isid. 
3sirid,  and  Apuleius  de  Deo  Socrat.  But  then  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ved,  that  these  mediators  or  intercessors  were  supposed  to  inter- 
e^  not  between  men  and  the  one  supreme  God,  but  between 
a  and  the  celestial  deities,  of  whom  there  were  many  whom 
y  acknowledged  and  worshipped;  nor  did  they  invest  those 
om  they  called  celestial  deities,  with  this  mediatory  office. 
Lto  himself,  whatever  notions  he  had  of  the  first  principle  and 
ise  of  all  things,  yet  in  his  books  of  laws,  which  were  designed 
the  people,  did  not  prescribe  to  them  the  worship  of  the  one 
)reme  God,  because  he  looked  upon  him  to  be  incomprehen- 
le ;  and  that  what  he  is,  and  how  he  is  to  be  worshipped,  is 
;  to  be  described  or  declared ;  nor  were  the  vulgar  capable  of 
ming  a  just  notion  of  him*  But  he  appointed  twelve  solemn 
tivals  to  be  observed  to  the  twelve  principal  gods  ;  and  proposed 
!  worship  of  the  heavens  and  stars,  whose  divinity  he  recom- 
nded.  See  his  eighth  book  of  laws ;  and  his  Epinomy  or  ap- 
idix  to  his  book  of  laws.  Indeed,  the  vulgar  among  the  bea- 
ns did  in  many  places  worship  many  gods  in  conjunction;  and 
»ugh  they  had  a  notion  of  one  chief  god  above  the  rest,  he 
om  they  regarded  as  such  was  generally  only  an  idol,  of  the 
ae  kind,  though  of  greater  eminence  than  the  rest.  Hence  we 
d  all  the  gods  often  joined  together,  and  worshipped  in  con- 
iction  with  Jupiter  at  the  head  of  them.  They  usually  speak  of 
1  and  the  gods  promiscuously,  because  they  considered  their 
ties  collectively,  as  making  up  one  system.  They  bad  a  temple 
licated  to  all  tne  gods  both  at  Rome  and  Athens,  and  they  were 
honoured  with  one  common  festival  called  diotivia ;  and  they 
1  altars  consecrated  to  all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  with  such 

See  Calmet*8  Dissertation  on  the  PhoeniciaD   Deities.    And  Vossiua  de  IdoU  Uh« 
8p.  4.  6. 
*:fee  the  Fngmmu  of  Sandioniathon  in  Enseb.  de  Vx«p«¥.fini|;c\.\X^«:<«% 
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inscriptions  as  these^  *  Dis  deabusque  omnibus/  and  'dibusdea- 
busque  omnibus/  and  the  like.  When  they  invoked  any  particular 
deity,  it  was  usual  for  the  priests,  afterwards,  to  add  an  invocatioD 
of  all  the  deities  in  general,  as  Servius  notes  upon  that*  of  Virgil, 

"  Dii  deeque  omnes  studium  quibus  arva  tueri." 

In  many  nations  the  sun  was  the  deity  whoin  they  principally 
adored.*  And  Job  represents  this  kind  of  worship,  as  a  *  denyiitf 
the  God  which  is  above,'  Job  xxxi.  28.  Among  some,  universal 
nature  was  the  one  supreme  deity,  and  the  several  parts  of  the  uoi- 
verse  were  woi'shipped  as  parts  of  the  divinity.t     In  Greece  and 

•  Concerning  this  see  Vossius  at  large,  dc  Idolatria,  lib.  2.  cap.  3.  ad  cap.  18 ;  Ml- 
crobius  Saturnal.  lib.  I.,  takes  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  prove  that  the  sun  was  the  on  ni* 
versal  deity,  who  was  adored  under  several  names.  This  plea  he  manages  with  s  giti 
deal  of  wit  and  learning  in  the  person  of  Vettius  Pneteztatus.  And  he  cooclodei  m 
with  a  double  citation  ;  the  one  is  of  a  short  invocation,  which  he  tells  us  the  beatkl 
theologisu  made  use  of  '  in  Sacris/  in  their  devotions  or  sacred  ceremoniea ;  the  km 
whereof  runs  thus,  '  i^Xu  iravTu:parop  koooov  wviv/iia,  koviwv  dtryofuc,  kowv^  . 
O  sun  omnipoteut,  the  spirit  of  the  woild,  the  power  of  the  world,  the  light  oith  J 
world.'  The  other  is  taken  out  of  the  verses  of  Orpheus,  in  which  the  son  is  esOil  | 
Jupiter,  the  Father  of  the  sea  and  land  ;  and  the  generation  of  aU  things  is  aaeribed  to 
him. 

By  some  the  hesven  or  circumambient  ether  was  esteemed  Jove  or  the  chief  goi 
Remarkable  totliis  purpose  is  the  verse  Cicero  cites  from  Ennius.  '  Aspioe  hoe  saboii 
candens  quern  invocant  omnes  Jovem.'  And  he  cites  Euripides  to  the  same  pQipM^ 
speaking  of  the  ether,  <  Hunc  summum  perhibeto  divum,  hunc  perhibeto  Jovoa.  Cia 
de  Nat  Deor.  lib.  2,  And  in  his  fourth  book  of  Academic  Questions,  he  obaervesc^ 
cerning  several  of  the  Stoics,  that  they  supposed  the  ether  to  be  the^cbief  God,  bciv 
endowed  with  a  mind  whereby  all  things  are  governed;  and  that  Cleanthea,  apriacipa 
Stoic,  and  scholar  of  Zeno,  looked  upon  the  sun  to  be  lord  of  all,  and  as  having  tbi» 
preme  dominion.  From  whence  he  infers,  according  to  the  manner  of  the  acadeai^ 
that  hy  this  disagreement  among  the  wise  we  are  constrained  to  be  ignorant  wboisflt 
Lord  ;  for  we  know  not  whether  to  paj  our  service  to  the  sun  or  ether.  Plato  ia  G» 
tjlo  supposes  that  the  worship  of  the  heaven  and  stars  was  the  moat  ancient  rcli|Mi 
of  the  Pagans.  It  seems  to  me,  says  he,  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  Greece  aacicarijL 
as  well  as  many  of  the  barbarians  now,  esteemed  these  only  to  be  gods,  the  sdbsi 
moon,  and  eartn,  and  stars,  and  heaven,  ^aivovrai  fioi,  o\  irpturoi  rwv  urOpwsw 
rStv  irepi  rav  iXXi^^a,  tovtovq  iiovov^  QtovQ  rfytioOoi,  AcKtp  vvv  ir^XXot  r«r^|  p 
tdputv,  i^Xiov,  Kai  ffiXrivriv,  Kai  yrjvy  Kai  affroa,  Kal  oipavov.  And  Aristotle  tBBi  I  ^ 
same  purpose  observes,  that  it  hath  been  delivered  to  us  by  those  of  very  saeiii 
times,  both  thnt  the  stars  are  gods,  and  that  the  Divinity  containeth  the  whole  cf  9 
mre,  Arist.  Metaph.  lib.  11,  cap.  8.  Maimonides  saith  concerning  the  Zabiaas,  ii<* 
sect,  he  tells  us,  did  overrun  a  great  part  of  the  earth,  that  they  all  held  the  etooif 
of  the  world  ;  and  that  the  heavens  and  stars  according  to  them  are  the  Deity,  li^ 
Nevoch.  par.  3,  cap.  89. 

t  Plutarch  observes  concerning  the  Egyptians,  rbv  irpwrov  Ocoy  rw  wmwn  f# 
dvr6v  vQfAiJ^ovffi.  That  they  account  the  first  or  chief  god  to  be  the  aame  iritk^ 
TO  trav,  the  world  or  the  universe.  And  he  mentions  this  as  a  proof  of  their  pie^* 
just  sentiments  of  the  Divinity.  See  Plut.  de  Isid.  et  Osirid.  In  the  thet^sgy  p^ 
rallv  received  among  the  Stoics,  the  world  or  the  one  animated  maodane  syslMi* 
God.  They  considered  souls  as  parts  o(  God,  the  soul  of  the  world  ;  and  visibbw 
corporeal  things,  rs  parts  of  his  body.  And  upon  this  principle  tbej  vindiesM* 
accounted  for  the  Pagan  idolatry,  and  worshipped  the  several  parts  of  the  usfiii^ 
under  the  names  of  the  popular  deities.  But  whilst  they  thus  pretended  to  ettit 
one  God  under  different  names  and  manifestations,  tbey  really  deified  the  sevextl  Ptii 
of  the  material  world,  and  the  several  powers  and  virtues  diffu&ed  through  the  fwi 
and,  instead  of  curing  the  popular  polytheism,  only  established  it;  sind  as  PhilBi^<^ 
serves,  they  filled  the  air,  heaven,  earth,  and  s«>a  with  gods.  Plut.  de  c<MBnvaiBiik 
ad  versus  Stoicoa.    TKaae  a«nt\m«n\a  oC  i)kv«  ^voica^  Cicero  represents  thiis»  ' 


hunc  mundum  esse  sapientem,  Viabexe  Tn^uXsm,  t^^'o^  «\.%A^^\.\^va3&^^<cvcata  sit.  k^ 
nia  moderetnr,  mo^ciA,  x«C^^>  ^^^^  V^nnaawn.  «!^wu,  tf^iiiA'»»nk^  xvjg&atjy^^ji^aii 
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ne,  where  polytheism,  or  the  worship  of  many  gods,  was  esta- 
lied,  Jupiter  had  a  supremacy  over  tne  rest.  But  this  Jupiter, 
>  was  regarded  as  the  chief  of  the  gods,  the  Thunderer,  and  the 
er  of  gods  and  men,  was  confounded  with  that  Jupiter  whom 
poets  sung,  and  of  whom  the  mythologists  told  and  the  people 
eved  such  strange  fables.  So  that  it  may  be  justly  said,  that 
only  true  God  was  to  them  in  a  great  measure  an  unknown 
1,  whom  they  neglected  and  disregarded,  whilst  their  worahip 

paid  to  idol  deities.  So  vain  were  they  become  in  their  ima- 
ations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened.  It  was  to  pre- 
t  this,  that  all  manner  of  worship  of  inferior  deities  was  strictly 
►idden  in  the  law  of  Moses,  whereby  it  was  gloriously  distin- 
shed  from  other  laws  and  constitutions,  and  they  were  expressly 
imanded  to  worship  the  one  true  God,  and  him  only.  While 
)ng  other  nations,  where  the  worship  of  many  gods  obtained, 

was  countenanced  by  their  laws,  men  soon  began  to  worship 
m  more  than  the  Creator ;  and  lost  the  knowledge  and  wor- 
)  of  the  one  living  and  true  God,  amidst  a  multiplicity  of  idol 
ies. 

?his  writer  had  in  his  former  book  asserted,  that  there  was  a 
It  bloody  war  carried  on  between  Israel  and  Judah,  under  the 
tence  of  i*eligion,  for  the  space  of  about  260  years  ;  that  Judah 
}  the  aggressor  in  this  war  ;and  the  prophets  had  the  chief  hand 
carrying  it  on.     But  on  the  contrary  it  was  shown,  that  the 

()hets  had  no  hand  in  fomenting  the  war  between  Israel  and 
ah,  but  rather  dissuaded  and  discouraged  it ;  that  it  does  not 
>ear  that  Judah  was  the  aggressor  in  this  war;  and  that  the 
r  was  so  far  from  being  continual  and  uninterrupted,  as  he  is 
ased  to  represent  it,  that  we  read  of  no  wars  between  them 

a  hundred  years  together,  and  afterwards  for  foui-score  yearif 
re,*  Now  what  does  this  writer  say  to  this  ?  It  is  not  his  way 
acknowledge,  that  he  has  been  wrong,  let  it  be  proved  ever  so 
inly  upon  him.  But  in  order  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  his 
ders,  and  to  put  an  appearance  of  saying  something,  he  enters 
m  a  long  dull  detail  from  p.  202  to  p.  210,  most  of  which  is 
;hing  at  all  to  the  point  in  question,  and  the  few  things  that 
ght  be  so  are  entirely  misrepresented.  Thus  e.  g.  as  to  thft 
r  between  Baasha  and  Asa,  ne  not  only  supposes  that  Judah 
8  the  aggressor  in  this  war,  though  it  appears  from  the  history, 
it  Baasha  king  of  Israel  begun  it,  see  2  Chron.  xvi.  1  ;  but  m 
Danifest  contradiction  to  the  account  there  given  us,  will  have 

that  the  prophets  put  Asa  upon  making  an  alliance  with  Ben^ 
dad  king  of  Syria.  He  expressly  asserts,  that  the  prophets  of 
s  Lord  approved  of  this  alliance,  and  justified  it  in  Asa,  and 
Imaged  a  foreign  idolatrous  power  to  do  their  work  for  them, 
203,  whereas  the  very  contrary  to  this  is  true.     For  the  prophet 

•9m,  uare,  Deos  esae,  quod  quadam  animali,  inteUigentia  per  omnia  penneat,  A 
laeat/  Quest.  Ace  ad.  lib.  4.  Varro,  the  most  learned  of  the  Romans,  had  the  same 
ion,  as  appears  from  August,  de  CiviL  Dei.  lib.  7,  eap.  0^ 

*  See  Div.  Author,  pp.  19%,  19^. 
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Hanani  came  to  Asa  in  the  name  of  God,  and  reproved  him  for 
this  alliance^  which  so  enraged  the  king,  that  he  put  the  prophet 
in  prison,  2  Chron.  xvi.  7 — 10.  So  signal  a  falsification  oi  the 
history  fumisheth  a  new  proof  to  the  reader,  who  has  had  several 
proofs  of  it  before,  that  tnis  writer,  who  is  pleased  to  honour  him- 
self with  the  title  of  Philalethes,  the  lover  of  truth,  will  stick  at 
nothing,  how  false  soever,  that  he  thinks  will  serve  his  cause,  or 
tend  to  expose  the  prophets  or  priests.  And  then  he  goes  on  to 
insinuate,  that  it  was  because  Asa  had  eivtered  into  this  alliance 
with  the  idolatrous  Syrians,  that  he  is  so  highly  extolled  by  the 
historians,  and  that  Jehoshaphat  is  blamed  by  them  for  entering 
into  an  alliance  with  Ahab  for  the  defence  of  his  country.  But  it 
is  certain  that  Jehoshaphat  had  a  better  character  given  him  by 
the  historians,  than  Asa  himself ;  though  he  is  blamed  for  entenpg 
into  aflSnity  with  the  house  of  Ahab,  which  produced  many  mis- 
chiefs to  bis  posterity.  Our  author  after  this,  and  repeating  what 
he  had  said  oefore  concerning  Ahab's  four  hundred  prophets, 
which  has  been  already  considered,  hath  nothing  further  to  offer 
to  fix  the  charge  of  all  '  the  commotions  and  revolutions  in  the 
state  upon  the  prophets  ;*  and  yet  very  gravely  tells  his  read^, 
that  '  any  man  must  see  this,  who  will  read  the  history  with  hit 
own  natural  eyesight^  and  without  systematical  spectacles,*  pi 
206. 

He  had  advanced  it  as  a  charge  against  all  the  prophets  that 
lived  before  the  Assyrian  captivity,  and  afterwards  a^inst  all  thi 
prophets  in  general,  that  they  declaimed  only  against  idolatry,  and 
scarce  ever  meddled  with  the  other  vices  and  immoralities  of  the 

Eeople.  The  falsehood  of  this  charge  was  clearly  shown.*  He  finds 
imself  unable  to  justify  it,  and  yet  is  unwilling  to  retract  it  He 
observes,  that  Isaiah,  Ilosea,  and  Micah,  whom  I  had  particolaiif 
mentioned,  as  strongly  inveighing  against  all  maimer  of  vice  and 
immorality,  were  all  living  and  prophesying  at  the  last  Assyriai 
captivity;  but  it  is  also  certain,  that  they  had   been   living  ad 

frophesying  a  considerable  time  before  it.  And  most  part  if 
saiah's  prophecies,  and  probably  all  those  of  Hosea  and  Micak 
were  delivered  before  that  captivity  ;  and  they  are  all  of  the  san 
strain,  everywhere  reproving  the  people  for  their  vices  and  m, 
and  calling  them  to  repentance.  As  doth  also  the  prophet  Anoi, 
who  prophesied  before  the  Assyrian  captivity,  in  the  reign  i 
Jeroboam,  when  the  Israelites  were  in  great  prosperity.  Our  autl* 
is  pleased  to  take  no  notice  of  this,  though  1  had  mentioned  it,  bii 
contents  himself  with  calling  upon  his  reader  to  'see  the  justiceai'  f 
candour  of  this  systematical  writer ;'  and  if  he  can  persuade  his 
reader,  after  considering  what  I  offered,  that  there  is  any  justkeer 
candour  in  his  representation  of  this  matter,  I  will  readily  owntbi 
he  is  a  very  lucky  writer. 

He  falls  heavily  upon  me  for  representing  it  as  an  absurd  thii^ 
to  suppose  that  the  Jews  should  learn  their  religion  and  aversion  is 


•.  See  •  DW.  KuXivQt:  v^.  \^\— VS^. 
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idolatry  from  the  Persians^  the  adorers  of  the  sun  and  of  fire.  He 
is  astonished  that  any  man  that  pretends  to  learning  should  at  this 
time  of  day  believe  this.groundiess  story  and  abuse  of  the  Persians, 
a  calumny  which  has  been  cast  upon  them  by  the  Greek  historians, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  Persians  or  their  religion  ;  and  refers  me 
to  Dr.  Hyde,  as  having  fully  confuted  this,  and  proved,  beyond  all 
contradiction,  that  the  Medes  and  Persians,  from  their  very  first 
records,  had  never  been  idolaters.  But  Dr.  Hyde  himself  owns,  as 
hath  been  already  shown,  that  they  had  fallen  into  Sabaism  before 
the  days  of  Abraham,  and  after  being  reformed  by  him,  relapsed 
into  it  again ;  and  Zoroaster  brought  in  another  reformation  among 
them  in  the  days  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  But,  after  all,  the  account 
Dr.  Hyde  gives  of  the  religion  of  tne  ancient  Persians  is  fer  from 
being  so  authentic  and  unexceptionable  as  this  writer  represents  it 
The  authorities  he  produces  are  chiefly  fi'om  modem  Persian  or 
Arabian  writers,  scarce  any  of  them  above  five  or  six  hundred  years 
old,  or  from  the  declarations  of  the  present  priests  among  the 
Craures  or  modern  worshippers  of  fire,  or  from  the  liturgies  and 
books  now  in  use  among  tnem  ;  which  carry  in  them  many  marks 
of  mixtures  taken  from  the  Jews,  Mahometans,  and  Christians. 
And  these  authorities  can  scarce  be  judged,  in  the  opinion  of  any 
impartial  unprejudiced  person,  to  preponderate  those  of  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  who  gave  an  account  of  the  religion 
of  the  Persians  in  the  times  in  which  they  lived;  and  who, 
considering  the  correspondence  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians, 
before  and  after  the  conquest  made  by  Alexander,  and  afterwards 
between  the  Romans  and  Parthians,  could  hardly  be  supposed  so 
ignorant  or  so  misinformed,  concerning  the  Persians  and  their 
religion,  as  the  learned  doctor  supposes.  And,  though  there  may  be 
Bome  variation  among  them,  yet  it  is  observable,  that  they  are  for 
the  most  part  very  uniform  in  the  accounts  they  give  of  the  religion 
bi  the  ancient  Persians.     Mr.  Chapman  very  justly  observes,  that 

KDr.  Hyde's  own  acknowledgment,  we  know  nothing  of  the 
trsian  religion  while  Media  and  Persia  were  in  subjection  to  the 
Assyrian  for  above  a  thousand  years  together ;  and  that  after  the 
Meaes  had  shook  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  the  first  lawgiver  in 
feligion  among  them  after  Zoroaster  was  Keyomaras;  and  what 
system  of  religion  his  was,  the  doctor  could  inform  us  from  no  better 
an  authority  than  Sharisthani,  a  modern  Arabian.  And  all  that 
Sharisthani  himself  knew  of  it  was  from  modern  Persians  or 
Indians ;  and  how  much  their  accounts  are  to  be  depended  upon, 
We  may  conclude  from  their  supposing  Keyomaras  to  be  the  first 
man  Adam,  see  Euseb.  p.  430.  And  if  what  our  author  himself  tells 
OS  be  true,  that  the  (Juthites  or  Samaritans,  the  people  whom 
Assarhaddon  bad  placed  about  Samaria,  were  Persians,  transplanted 
thither  out  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Persia,*  see  Lett,  to  Euseb. 

•  •  Dr.  Hyde  himself  observes,  *  de  Relig.  vet.  Persar.'  cap.  i.  p.  16,  *  That  Esarhaddoa  ^ 
bwuplanted  into  Samaria  the  Medes,  Shushanites,  and  Elamites  or  Psraiaxia  \  vcid  vbm-^  m 
i«cd  these  are  expresaly  mentioned  as  transplanted  tU\U>er,'E.w%W.%  S^w^'V^^j  wsai^T«i 
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{).  52.  Here  is  a  proof  that  the  ancient  Persians' were Idolatiers; 
since  it  is  manifest^  from  the  account  given  of  themi  that  those 
colonies  were  so,  2  Kings  xvii.  30,  3\,  33.  And  it  was  by  acquain- 
tance with  the  Jewish  law  that  they  were  turned  from  their  ido- 
latry, and  at  length  had  as  great  an  aversion  to  it  as  the  Jews 
themselves. 

This  writer  very  positively  pronounces  that  every  word  that  1 
had  said  about  the  Persian  and  Magian  religion  is  false.  And 
whereas  I  had  observed,  that  the  main  principle  of  the  Magiai 
religion  was  the  acknowledgment  of  two  principles,  the  one  god 
and  the  other  evil,*  both  of  which  they  acknowledged  to  be  godi^ 
and  to  both  they  paid  their  adorations :  he  answers,  that  their 
notion  of  the  two  pnnciples  was  no  other  than  the  *  current  doctrine 
among  Jews  and  Christians  concerning  God  and  the  devil.  I  wiD 
f  rant  this,  if  he  can  prove  that  the  Jews  or  Christians  worshipped 
uie  devil,  as  the  Persians  did  the  evil  god  Arimanius.f  A  noted 
instance  we  have  of  this  in  Xerxes,  who,  as  Plutarch  informs  us  ia 
his  ^  Life  of  Themistocles/  prayed  to  Arimanius,  that  all  his  eoemiei 
might  ever  be  of  the  same  mind  with  the  Greeks,  to  abuse  and 
expel  the  bravest  men  among  them.  Or,  if  he  can  prove,  that  thi 
Jews  or  Christians  held  the  being  of  two  chief  causes,  good  and 
evil,  out  of  the  mixture  of  which  all  things  were  made,  and  that 
there  is  a  perpetual  struggle  between  the  good  and  evil  principles, 
sometimes  the  one  prevailing,  sometimes  the  other ;  though,  itii 
true,  they  held  that  the  good  principle  will  finally  be  victoriom^ 
and  the  evil  principle  be  overcome.  Zoroaster  indeed,  acoording  to 
Dr.  Prideaux,:{:  introduced  a  superior  principle  above  these  i«& 
But  this  was  a  reformation  in  the  religion  of  the  Masians.  And  if 
so,  it  may  be  justly  supposed  that  he  had  learned  it  from  the  Je«% 
with  whose  sacred  writings,  according  to  the  account  given  of  hin^ 
he  was  well  acquainted. 

Another  thin^  I  had  said  concerning  the  ancient  Persians  and 
the  Magi  was,  that  they  worshipped  the  sun  and  fii*e.  The  antiur 
absolutely  denies  this,  and  affirms  that  they  worshipped  the  oaf 
true  God  and  him  only.  But  I  scarce  know  any  thing  in  which  the 
best  ancient  writers  that  give  any  account  of  the  Pei*sians  and  thdr 
religion,  are  more  universally  agreed  in  than  this,  that  they  ptii 
an  adoration  to  the  sun  and  to  fire.§    Herodotus  had  travell^  on 


this  with  2  Kings  xvii.  there  is  a  more  authentic  pioofof  their  being  addicted  toidolri^ 
in  those  ancient  times  than  anj  testimony  that  can  be  produced  relating  to  that  timi 
the  contrary, 

*  Dr.  Hyde  acknowledges  that  many  of  the  Persians  maintained  that  these  two  pi» 
ciples  were  co  eternal,  *  De  Relig.  vet.  Pen.'  pp.  164,  295,  and,  probably  fromtkfli^ 
Manes,  who  was  a  Persian,  derived  his  doctrine. 

t  Plutarch  expressly  affirms,  as  from  the  Persians  themselres,  that  they  were  tu^ 
to  sacrifice  not  only  to  the  god  Oromazes  but  to  the  evil  one  Arimanius  ;  to  the  qm^ 
obtaining  good  things,  to  the  other  for  averting  evil.  See  *  Plutarch  de  laid,  et  Isirii' 

t  Prideaux's  Connection,  part  i.  book  iv.  p.  M.  214,  215. 

§  Dr.  Hyde  himself,  notwithstanding  all  his  prejudices  in  farour  of  the  Fttsam, 
owns  enough  to  fix  l\\e  chaif^e  w\yoii  lV\%moC  ^aym^  an  undue  idolatrous  TeneiatioBli 
the  sun  and  planets,    lie  iLcVLt\ow\ft^^%»  \\\%x\.o  VJti^  vo^^^  \<^\^v«vvW^  «dded  Sslsi"k 
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several  of  the  Persian  provinces  to  collect  materials  for  his  history ; 
and  his  accounts  of  the  ancient  Persians  and  their  religion  in  his 
time  are  much  more  to  be  depended  on  than  those  of  the  modern 
Persian  veriters,  who  are  extremely  inaccurate,  and  full  of  blunders 
and  inconsistencies  in  what  relates  to  the  ancient  history  and 
chronology  of  the  Persians.  And  he  expressly  affirms  that  they 
worshipped  the  sun  ;  and  that  they  sacrificed  not  only  to  the  sun, 

g;iTiog  too  much  yeneration  to  the  ttars  and  elements,  see  '  De  Relig.  yet  Pera.'  cap.  i. 
p.  t,  and  cap.  viii.  p.  154.  He  obseryes  from  Sharistani,  that  there  were  two  sorts  of 
Sahians,  the  one  better,  viz.  the  worshippers  of  the  planets  or  stars,  the  other  worse,  viz. 
the  worshippers  of  idols  or  images,  and  that  the  Persians  were  of  the  former  sort,  cap.  I. 

S.  5,  cap.  iii.  p.  88.     He  saith  that  the  worship  the  Persians  paid  the  planets  was  imme- 
iate,  and  not  by  images  as  the  Sabians ;  where  he  owns  the  Persians  paid  a  worship  to 
tbe  planets,  though  be  calls  it  a  civil  worship,  cap.  iii.  p.  98.     He  observes,  that  thoogh 
%erxes  destroyed  the  other  Grecian  temples  and  altars,  jet  he  spared  the  Delian  temple 
of  Apollo  and  the  temple  at  Ephesus  ;  because  the  former  was  dedicated  to  the  sun,  the 
latter  to  Diana  or  the  moon,  cap.  iii.  p.  98.    He  owns  that  in  the  military  processious  of 
tbe  Persians  they  carried  the  image  of  the  siui,  and  did  not  march  till  after  sun  rising, 
tbat  they  might  first  pay  a  due  respect  to  the  sun,  whose  favourable  aspect  they  thought 
might  be  of  advantage  to  them,  p.  Itl.  He  acknowledges  that  they  prostrated  themselves 
bafere  the  fire,  and  paid  a  great  veneration  to  it,  as  a  pure  thing,  representing  the  planet 
J4srs  in  colour  and  God  in  purity,  and  therefore  the  holy  fire,  kept  in  their  temple,  was 
-Cfilled  the  fire  of  Mars,  p.  11.    It  is  true  he  affirms,  as  1  have  just  now  observed,  that 
tbe  worship  they  paid  to  the  fire  and  to  the  sun  was  only  a  civil  worship  ;   but  I  cannot 
•re  bow  this  can  be  defended,  for  it  was  not  upon  a  civil,  but  upon  a  religious  account, 
that  they  worshipped  the  sun  and  the  fire,    l^e  worship  they  paid  them  was  in  their 
solemn  sacred  ceremonies  and  acts  of  religion.    All  that  can  be  gathered  from  the 
■ceoimt  the  doctor  gives  us  is,  that  they  did  not  regard  them  as  the  only  or  supreme 
deity ;  and  that  the  worship  they  rendered  to  them  was  a  relative  worship,  or  a  subor* 
dinate  religious  worship.    And  if  this  be  allowed  to  be  an  excuse,  it  will  excuse  the 
worship  paid  by  other  heathens  to  images,  as  well  as  the  worship  paid  by  the  Persians 
to  the  fire  ;  since  the  more  learned  among  them  made  use  of  the  very  same  pretences  to 
defend  themselves,  see  '  Mro.  Tyr.  Dist.  38,  'Julian.  Oper.'  pp.  537, 5, 39,  '  Varro  apud 
Aogust.  de  Civit  Dei,'  lib.  vii.  cap.  5,  and  I  cannot  but  think  the  reflection  of  Clemens 
Alejcandrinus  a  very  just  one ;  who,  after  having  observed  that  the  Magi  and  Persians 
worshipped  fire,  and  that  they  look  upon  water  and  fire  as  the  only  images  of  the  gods, 
blames  them  for  their  ignorance.    Whilst  they  think  they  flee  from  error,  says  he,  they 
hU  into  another  delusion.    They  do  not  suppose  wood  and  stones  to  be  images  of  the 
{ods  as  the  Greeks,  nor  the  Ibis  Ichneumon,  as  the  Egyptians;  but  fire  and  water,  as 
Qie  philosophers.  Aiid  then  he  observes  that,  in  process  of  time,  they  worshipped  images 
In  a  human  form,  see  <  Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.'  p.  43,  edit.  Paris,  1641.     We  learn  from 
Flotarch,  that  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  prostrated  himself  before  the  stitue  of  Juno,  and 
offered  up  prayers,  and  caused  many  rich  offerings  to  be  made  to  her  for  the  recovery  of 
Atopa.    And  he  also  tells  us  of  a  temple  at  Ecbatana,  in  which  Aspasia,  by  the  order  of 
Artaxerxes,  was  made  a  priestess  to  Diana  Anitis,  see  '  Plut.  in  Artaxer.'  And  he  there 
alao  informs  us  of  a  temple  in  the  city  of  Pasargatis,  dedicated  to  a  goddess  who  pre- 
■idet  in  war,  whom  he  does  not  name,  but  conjectures  to  be  the  very  same  with  Minerva, 
Into  which  temple  the  Persian  kings  were  wont  to  enter  before  they  were  crowned  by 
tbe  priests.    Dr.  Hyde  indeed  will  not  allow  that  the  Persians  worshipped  either  Juno 
or  Diana,  though  the  contrary  seems  plain  from  many  testimonies  of  the  ancients  con- 
Derning  Diana  Persica,  and  m>m  several  inscriptions  on  coins :    but  by  Antis,  whom 
Plutarch  mentions,  he  says  is  to  be  understood  the  planet  Venus.  He  aclmowledges  that 
Artaxerxes  ordered  the  statue  of  Venus  to  be  worshipped,  and  temples  and  priests  to  be 
Doaseciated  to  her ;  and  that  the  worship  of  Venus  continued  among  the  Persians  beyond 
tbe  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.    He  goes  on  to  tell  us  the  Persian  names  of  Venus, 
and  saya  he  has  not  found  that  they  had  any  other  statues  than  that  of  Venus,  see  '  Hyde 
la  Relig.  vet.  Xers.'  cap.  iii.  pp.  90 — 93. 

By  all  these  things  we  may  judge  whether  the  ancient  Persians  were  such  enemies  to 
idolatry  as  our  author  represents  them ;  and  whether  it  be  likely  that  it  was  from  them 
tbat  the  Jews  learned  their  utter  aversion  to  all  idolatry ;  all  the  different  kinds  and 
Rbrms  of  which,  and  those  in  use  among  the  Persians  as  well  as  the  rest,  were  strictly 
Ibrbidden  in  the  Jewish  sacred  writings,  and  represented  as  highly  diayleaain^  to  God. 
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but  to  the  moon,  earth,  fire,  water,  and  the  winds,  and  had  done 
so  from  ancient  times.  *  Herod/  lib.  i.  cap.  131.  And  he  introduces  this 
account  by  saying,  lliptrag  olSa  v6fxoitn  roim  KpiWfdvog  *  I  know  that 
the  Persians  use  these  laws  or  customs.'   And  again  he  concludes 
his  account  of  the  Persian   customs,   with  saying,    '  That  these 
things   he    knew   to    be    true,   and    could    undoubtedly  affirm.' 
Xenophon,   who  had   been   in   Asia,    and    attended    Cyrus  the 
younger,  and  who  was  no  stranger  to  the  Persian  customs,  in  his 
ascent  of  Cyrus,  speaks  of  horses  dedicated  to  the  sun,  lib.  i?., 
and   many  ancient  writera  mention  the  same  custom  among  the 
Persians.    And  this  had  been  of  long  standing  among  those  that 
paid   an   idolatrous   worship  to   the   sun,  of  which    we  have  an 
instance,  2  Kings  xxiii.  6 — 11,  where  we  read  of  horses  dedicated 
to  the  sun  by  some  of  the  idolatrous  kings  of  Judah,  which,  with 
the  priests  that  burnt  incense  to  the  sun,  were  exterminated  by 
that  reforming  king,  Josiah.  The  same  Xenophon,  in  his '  Cyropsdia 
tells  us,  that  horses  were  sacrificed  to  the  sun,  and  certain  victims 
killed  to  the  earth,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Magi ;  and 
represents    Cyrus  as   sacrificing  on  the  summit  of  a    mountain, 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  country,  to  Jove  paternal,  and  the 
sun,  &c.  and  as  offering  a  prayer  to  him.    Strabo,  in  his  account  of  j 
the  Persians,  affirms,  that  they  worshipped  the  sun  and  that  the?  ' 
prayed  to  the  fire.  And  concerning  the  Caramanians,  or  inhabitant  1 
of  Kerinan,  a  province  of  Persia,  observes  that  they  sacrificed  an  ' 
ass  to  Mars, '  Geograph.^  lib.  xv.     Dr.  Hyde  indeed  denies  thisy 
because  the   Persians  do  not' think   Mars  a  god,  *  de  Rel.  vet 
Persar.'  cap.  3  p.  89.     This  may  be  very  true  of  the  modem 
Persians ;  but  he  produces  no  authority  to  show  that  the  ancieot 
Persians  did  not  look  upon  Mars  as  a  deity.    And  it  appears  fioo 
his  own  account,  that  they  had  a  particular  veneration   for  the 
planet  Mars,  and  called  their  holy  fire  the  fire  of  Mars.  Q.  Curtins,  | 
therefore,  speaks  very  agreeably  to  the  ancient  customs   of  the  I 
Persians,   when   he   represents    Darius,    before    his   battle    witk 
Alexander,  as  invoking  the  sun,  moon,  and  the  eternal  fires.    The 
account  Suidas  gives  of  the  Persians  in  what  the  ancient  ^ixiten 
generally  agree  in,  that  they  thought  the  sun  to  be    Mithras,  to 
whom  they  offered  many  sacrifices.    That  the  Persians  worshipped 
the  sun  under  the  name  of  Mithras  was  so  well  known,  that  the 
Comans,  who  frequently  adopted  the  worship  of  other  nations,  did, 
in  imitation  of  them,  pay  a  religious  worship  to  the  sun  under  the 
name  of  Mithras.  Hence  there  are  altars  and  coins  with  inscriptiooi 
to  '  god  the  sun,  the  invincible  Mithras  ;'  to  *  the  sun,  the  invincible 
Mithras;*  to  *  the  most  holy  sun,'  &c.  *   Deo  Soli  Invicto  Mithne; 
et  soli  in  vie  to  Mithrs;  et  sanctissimo  soli,  8cc.  et  numini  invicto  l< 
soli  MithraB  Ara.*  Some  of  the  Persian  kings,  particularly  Sapores^  1 1 
persecuted   the  Christians   because   they  refused    to  worship  the  |j 
sun  ;  and  Sozames  informs  us  concerning  Ushazanes,  who  had  for-  J  g 
merly  been  preceptor  to  Sapores,  that  having  in  compliance  with  I  l 
the  King,  worshipped  the  sun,  he  afterwards  fell  into  a  deep  sonroir  I 
*he  account  o?  \t  \  and  Wxtv^  ^-^V^  Vj  \.W  Vav\^  the  rea^ oo  of  !  ^ 
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his  sadness,  he  said  to  him^  '  It  grieves  me  that  I  live  and  see  the 
sun,  when  I  deserved  to  have  died  lon^:  ago ;  since  for  thy  sake, 
against  the  judgment  of  my  own  mind,  I  have  worshipped  the  sun, 
Tov  riXiov  Trpoa€Kvvri<ra.*    See  Sozomen  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8, 

*  Niceph.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  viii.  cap.  36.  Dr.  Hyde  indeed  expressly 
denies  that  the  Persians  ever  called  the  fire  or  the  sun  God,  or 
that  they  ever  prayed  to  it  or  worshipped  it  with  intention  as  God. 

*  De  Relig.  vet.  Pers.'  cap.  I,  p.  14.  But  he  owns  that  by  Mithras 
they  understood  the  sun ;  and  that  the  Persians  regarded  Mithras 

'      as  a  god,  comes  to  us  with  as  concurring  an  evidence  as  any  thing 
:     in  all   antiquity.     Nor  has  the  learned   doctor  any   authority   to 

froduce  against  it  but  the  testimony  of  the  modem  Gaures  and 
^ersian  priests,  who  deny  that  they  worship  the  sun  or  any  but 
God  alone,  cap.  1.  pp.  5,  9,  12,  cap.  4.  p.  108.    But  we  are  not  to 
confound  the   religion  of  the   modern    Gaures   with  that   of  the 
ancient  Persians  or  Magians,  as  several  learned   persons  are   of 
opinion  Dr.  Hyde  has  too  much  done.     It  seems  manifest,  as  I 
have  already  hinted,  from  the  accounts  given  us  of  the  Gaures,  that 
there  are  several  things  in  their  rehgion,  considered  in  its  present 
state,  which  have  been  taken  from  the  Jews  and  Christians,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  Dr.  Hyde  himself  gives  us  of  that  Zoroaster, 
from  whom  they  pretend  to  derive  their  religion ;  he  had  read  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  and  his  religion  had  in  it  a  great  mixture  of 
Judaism,  because  he  mixed  some  of  the  Mosaic  rites  and  usages 
ivith  the  religion  of  the  Magians.    But  if  he  did  so,  it  only  proves 
the  high  veneration  he  had  for  the  law  of  Moses.    And  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  concluded  that  from  that  law  he  derived  more  excellent 
notions  of  God  and  of  his  worship,  and  was  thereby  enabled  to 
z    reform  the  notions  the  Persians  entertained  of  the  Deity,  and  to 
bring  them  from  their  grosser  idolatiy  to  a  greater  refinement  in 
their  worship. 
^         This  writer  will  have  Esdras  the  prophet,  whom  he  tells  us  Zo- 
w    roaster  served,  and  whom  he   supposes  to  be  the  author  of  the 
^   second  book  of  Esdras,  to  be  a  different  person  from  Ezra  the  scribe. 
^    But  it  is  manifest,  that  the  author  of  the  second  book  of  Esdras 
|j  pretends  to  be  the  same  with  Ezra  the  scribe,  as  appears  from  the 
^  account  he  gives  of  himself^  2  Esdras  i«  1,  2,  compared  with  Ezra 
^;  ▼ii.  1,  &c.     1  would  observe  by  the  way,  that  our  author  pretends 
^  here  to  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  the  second  book  of  Esdras ; 
^  and  he  tells  us,  p.  212,  that '  Zoroaster,  as  all  the  Persian  and 
^  Arabian  writers  agree,  had  been  a  servant  in  his  younger  years  to 
^;  the  prophet  Esdras.'     This  indeed  is  carrying  it  too  far ;  for  it  is 
^i  not  true  that  all  the  Persian  and  Arabian  writers  agree  in  this. 
jy  Some  of  the  Persian  writers  tell  us,  that  Zoroaster  was  a  disciple  of 
^i  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha.     Others  say  that  it  was  one  of  the 
^  disciples  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  with  whom  he  served.      And  Dr. 
^j  Hyde,  with  whom  agrees  Dr.  Prideaux,  thinks  it  is  most  likely  that 
jf  he  served  the  prophet  Daniel.*   But  allowing  our  author's  account, 

*  Concerning  this,  the  reader  maj  consult  Dr.  Prideaux't  CoQQ6Ci\Qii^^^W\^V»x:9«;. 
I    jr.  pp.  M4,  995. 

H   H 
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that  he  had  been  a  servant  to  Ezra,  then  it  may  be  justly  concluded, 
that  Zoroaster  learned  many  things  in  his  religion  under  Ezra,  that 
great  restorer  of  the  Jewish  state.  So  that,  according  to  this  ac- 
count, instead  of  pretending  that  the  Jews  learned  their  religion 
from  the  Persians,  it  may  with  much  greater  reason  be  alle^, 
that  the  Persians  learned  their  reli&ion  from  the  Jews  in  these 

Soints,  in  which  Zoroaster  reformed  the  ancient  religion  of  the 
lagians  *  Our  author  seems  aware  of  this,  and  therefore,  though 
he  sometimes  speaks  with  great  respect  of  Zoroaster,  as  an  eminent 
reformer  and  law-giver,  yet  at  other  times  he  thinks  fit  to  represent 
him  as  having  rather  corrupted  than  reformed  the  ancient  Magian 
religion;  he  had  mentioned  it  before,  p.  145,  as  if  it  was  a  genuine 
prophecy  written  about  400  years  before  Christ.  And  the  reason  is 
very  evident ;  it  is  because  he  would  insinuate,  that  our  Lord  Jesns 
Christ  and  his  apostles  learned  their  doctrines  concerning  the  resur- 
rection and  the  last  judgment,  and  a  state  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments,  from  that  book ;  and  that  they  have  revealed  nothing 
to  the  world  on  these  heads,  but  what  was  as  plainly  and  expressly 
contained  in  that  book  before.  And  accordingly  he  tells  us,  that 
'  the  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth  chapters  of  St.  Matthew's  gos- 
pel are  a  plain  transcript  out  of  this  prophet,  and  a  great  part  of  it  1 
almost  verbatim,' p.  212.  The  reader  could  not  but  know  before  J 
this  how  little  this  writer's  confident  assertions  are  to  be  depended  I 
upon,  and  here  is  another  manifest  instance  of  it.  As  to  the  twen-  ; 
ty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew,  there  is  not  the  least  foundation  for 
this  pretence.  There  is  something  said  concerning  the  future  judg- 
ment, 2  Esdras  vii.  30 — 36 ;  but  it  is  so  far  from  being  alnxxt 
verbatim  the  same  with  the  account  given  of  it  by  our  Saviour, 
Matt.  XXV.  that  it  is  as  different  from  it  as  any  two  passages  relatiitf 
to  that  future  judgment  can  well  be  supposed  to  be.  And  th^i^ 
there  are  some  passages  in  this  apocrypnal  book,  chap.  vi.  24 — % 
ix.  3,  xiii.  29 — 38,  that  bear  a  likeness  to  some  expressions  made 
use  of  by  our  Saviour  in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Matthev, 

*  Dr.  Hyde,  who  is  our  author's  oracle,  plainly  affirms,  that  the  religion  of  the  PeF 
sians  agprees  in  many  things  with  the  Jewish,  and  that  a  considerable  ])art  of  it  va 
taken  from  it.  It  is  part  of  the  title  of  his  tenth  chapter  ;  *  Persarum  religio  in  Bdtii 
convenit  cum  Judaica,  et  magna  ex  parte  ab  ea  desumpta  fuit.'  And  indeed  this  is  i^ 
contestably  true,  if  understood  of  the  Persian  religion  as  laid  down  in  the  book  ZMii, 
which  they  belieTe  was  compiled  by  Zerdusht  or  Zoroaster ;  concerning  which,  tk 
reader  may  consult  t1:e  account  Dr.  Prideaux  gives  of  it  from  Dr.  Hyde.  SeePrideaax^ 
Connect,  part  I.  book  iv.  A.  M.  225.  But  I  must  own,  I  cannot  think  the  i^ifMi 
taught  in  that  book  was  the  religion  of  the  Persians  so  long  since  as  the  days  of  Dsos 
Hystaspes,  in  whose  reign  it  is  pretended  this  Zerdusht  lived  and  wrote  this  book.  I 
this  was  the  case,  I  cannot  see  upon  what  foundation  Hsman  could  procure  a  deciee  fi* 
Artazerjces,  for  extirpating  the  Jews,  under  a  pretence  that  thev  were  a  people  'vki* 
laws  were  diverse  from  all  people,'  Esther  iii.  8;  since,  according  to  this  accooBi,ifci 
religion  of  the  Persians,  and  which  was  professed  by  the  king  and  court  and  all  the  »■ 
bilit^r  (see  Prid.  ibid.  p.  223),  had  before  that  time  adopted  most  of  the  Jewiskiiw 
and  institutions,  whereby  they  were  peculiarly  distinguished  from  other  natiftmv  & 
seems  therefore  to  me,  that  the  book  is  not  of  such  antiquity  as  is  supposed  *  or  at  Ml 
the  religion  there  contained  did  not  become  the  national  religion  of  the  PersissfdL 
long  after;  and  that  therefore  no  certain  argument  can  be  produced  from  thstboAl  { 

ih  less  from  Ibe  autbonl'^  of  x\i«  mQ^«i\x  Persians,  to  show  what  was  the  rttitmii  f  [ 
Tsiant  ii\  the  most  anaexiX  \im%a. 
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yet  to  pretend  that  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Matthew,  and  our 
Saviour's  admirable  predictions  there  concerning  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  calamities  that  were  coming  on  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, is  plainly  a  transcript  out  of  the  second  lK>ok.  of  Esdms,  will 
appear  to  any  one  that  carefully  compares  them,  to  be  so  wild  and 
extravagant  an  assertion,  that  few  but  this  writer  would  have  ven- 
tured upon  it.  The  compiler  of  the  second  book  of  Esdras  has 
indeed  manifest  allusions  to  several  passages  in  the  New  Testament, 
not  only  in  the  Evangelists,  but  in  St.  Paul's  epistles,  and  in  the 
Revelations  of  St.  John  ;  and  it  is  evident  to  any  one  that  reads  that 
book,  that  it  was  forged  after  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  see  particu- 
larly chap.  vii.  28,  29.  And  this  apocryphal  piece,  which  is  of 
no  authority,  which  never  was  known  or  acknowledged  among  the 
Jews,  as  it  must  have  been  if  it  had  been  the  genuine  work  of 
Esdras ;  which  has  several  absurdities  and  falsehoods  in  it,  and  is 
rejected  by  all  the  learned  as  spurious  ;  this  is  what  our  author,  in 
his  great  kindness  to  Christianity,  would  put  upon  the  world  as  an 
origmal,  from  whence  the  gospel-doctrines  taught  by  our  Saviour 
concerning  the  resurrection,  a  future  judgment,  8cc.  are  taken. 

But  to  return  to  the  account  he  gives  us  of  Zoroaster,  he  observes, 
that  he  thought '  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  would  only  be  be- 
tween death  and  the  resurrection  ;  at  which  time  he  supposed,  that 
being  thoroughly  purged  and  cleansed  from  their  sins,  they  would 
be  restored  to  happiness,  pp.  2,  14.  I  do  not  know  any  occasion  he 
has  to  mention  this  here,  but  that  he  may  vent  his  spleen  against 
Christianity  with  respect  to  the  endless  punishment  of  the  wicked 
in  a  future  state.  Tnis  is  a  doctrine  taught  by  our  Saviour,  who 
has  expressly  declared  that  the  wicked  *  shsdl  go  away  into  everlasting 
punishment.'  But  this  writer  thinks  fit  to  represent  this  doctrine 
as  a  piece  of  diabolism,  and  as  owing  to  the  malice  of  the  Jews, 
who  it  seems  invented  this  'eternal,  implacable,  and  inexorable 
revenge,  and  herein  worshipped  the  devil  more  effectually  than  ever 
the  Persians  did.'  And  he  calls  it  an  '  establishing  the  eternal 
dominion  of  the  devil  in  hell  over  the  far  greater  part  of  God's  crea- 
tures.' An  odd  way  this  of  establishing  the  devil's  dominion^  to 
(  say,  that  he  shall  be  eternally  punished,  and  be  distinguished  above 
^  others  by  the  greatness  of  his  punishment,  as  he  is  by  his  crimes. 
^     But  we  are  never  to  expect  a  fair  representation  from  this  writer  of 

#  any  fact  or  any  doctrine  where  revelation  is  concerned.  I  do  not 
>  wonder  at  the  aversion  some  people  show  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
^  perpetual  punishment  of  the  wicked,  which  is  what  no  good  man 

needs  to  be  afraid  of.  But  this  we  may  plainly  see,  that  our  au- 
thor's pretended  zeal  for  the  doctrine  of  a  judgment  to  come,  and  a 
state  of  future  retributions  with  which  he  makes  a  mighty  parade 

#  when  it  is  for  his  purpose  to  do  so,  come  to  very  little ;  since  he 
takes  care  to  reduce  tne  punishment  of  the  wicked  within  such 
narrow  bounds,  as  if  generally  believed,  would  tend  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  free  them  from  their  terrors ;  in  which,  what  real  advantage 
he  can  propose  to  mankind  or  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  is  hard  to  se€« 
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Celsus  himself,  as  I  had  occasion  to  observe,*  was  so  sensible  of  the 
usefulness  and  importance  of  that  doctrine  which  our  author  t^ 
himself  to  expose,  that  he  was  loth  Christianity  should  have  tbe 
honour  of  it^  but  asserted  it  as  a  common  notion  that  obtained  al- 
most among  all  mankind.  Nor  is  it  true  that  Zoroaster  himself 
absolutely  denied  the  everlasting  torments  of  the  wicked.  He  taught, 
as  Dr.  Prideaux  informs  us  from  the  Persian  writers,  that  at  tbe 
end  of  the  world  after  the  judgment,  the  angel  of  darkness  and  his 
disciples  should  go  into  a  world  of  their  own,  where  they  shall  suffer 
in  everlasting  darkness  the  punishment  of  their  evil  deeds.f  And 
this  writer  himself,  though  here  he  thinks  fit  to  give  it  as  the  doc- 
trine of  Zoroaster,  that  tne  punishment  of  the  wicked  would  only  be 
between  death  and  the  resurrection ;  at  which  time  they  would  be 
restored  to  happiness ;  yet  in  his  letter  to  Eusebius,  he  represents 
it  as  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  from  whom  the  Jews  and  Moham- 
med received  it,  that  some  of  the  wicked  at  least  would  be  '  pun- 
ished in  hell  for  ever,  or  to  all  eternity.^  See  Let.  to  Euseb.  pp.  43, 
44.t 

He  had  expressly  affirmed  in  his  former  book,  that  from  the  days 
of  Moses  to  the  time  of  Ezra,  which  was  a  period  of  about  eleven 
hundred  years^  the  '  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  had  been  deistical 
materialists  or  Sadducees ;'  and  that  they  never  embraced  the  doc- 
trines of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
a  final  judgment,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
till  they  received  them  from  the  Persians  after  the  captivity.  I 
showed  the  contrary  from  several  testimonies  in  the  sacred  writings. 
He  has  not  thought  proper  to  consider  any  one  of  those  testimonies, 
but  pronounces  very  magisterially,  that  all  Uhat  I  have  offered  on 
this  subject  is  such  a  run  of  poor  systematical  stufiT,  that  it  deserves 
no  notice,  p.  215.  But  I  doubt  not  he  had  a  much  better  reason 
for  taking  no  notice  of  it,  and  that  is,  that  he  found  himself  not 
able  to  answer  the  evidence  that  was  brought.  It  will  be  easily 
acknowledged,  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  future  state 
is  not  so  clearly  and  expressly  revealed  and  inculcated  in  the  Old 
Testament,  as  it  is  under  the  New ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
therefore  it  was  not  known  or  beheved  at  all ;  which  yet  seems  to  be 
the  course  of  this  writer's  argument.  And  as  to  what  he  adds,  that 
David  would  not  have  been  at  such  a  loss  to  account  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  wicked  and  the  sufferings  of  good  men  in  this  life,  had 
ne  known  any  thing  of  a  future  state  of  retribution,  this  is  not  a 
necessary  consequence.     For  even  allowing  a  future  state  of  retri- 

*  See  Divine  Authority,  p.  282. 
t  Prid.  CoDnect.  part  I.  book  iv.  pp.  21,  4. 
X  Dr.  Hyde,  in  his  preface  to  his  book,  *  de  Helig.  vet.  Pers.'  speaking  of  the  book 
Sadder,  which  he  represents  as  a  book  of  great  authority,  extracted  out  of  the  works  of 
Zerdusht  or  Zoroaster,  and  containing  an  authentic  account  of  his  doctrines,  obserrej, 
'  tbat  it  appoints  heU  and  eternal  damnation  as  the  punishxnpnt  for  all  sins.'  See  also  to 
the  same  purpose,  cap.  xxxiii.  pp.  402,  439,  where  the  reader  may  find  a  passage  in  tbe 
book  Sadder,  in  wbich  those  who  have  done  evil  works  are  represented  as  kept  in  a  '  state 
ofcoafinemeat  and  pumtbmeinl  to  all  «t«TQ\tY/ 
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butionsy  there  will  still  be  a  great  and  real  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  the  present  dispensations  of  divine  providence.  The  grievous 
calamities  that  often  befal  good  men,  and  the  prosperity  of  tyrants 
and  unjust  oppressors,  have  often  puzzled  contemplative  persons 
that  have  firmly  believed  future  retributions.  And  under  the  Mo- 
saical  economy,  where  there  were  moi*e  express  promises  of  temporal 
blessings  to  the  righteous,  the  difficulty  was  considerably  height- 
ened. But  that  David  did  believe  a  future  state,  and  comfort  him- 
self with  the  prospect  of  it,  appears  from  the  testimonies  I  pro- 
duced, and  to  whicn  this  writer  has  nothing  to  reply.  With  respect 
to  the  celebrated  passage  in  Job,  which  he  mentions,  it  cannot, 
without  the  utmost  constraint,  be  interpreted  of  a  mere  restoration 
to  his  former  temporal  prosperity.  The  expressions  are  as  strong 
to  signify  a  resurrection  of  tne  body  as  can  well  be  supposed ;  nor 
do  I  see  any  expressions  he  could  have  made  use  of  to  signify  this, 
but  what  might  have  been  as  easily  evaded  as  these.* 

Our  author  concludes  this  section  with  telling  us  what  mighty 
things  he  could  do  if  he  pleased,  to  destroy  the  authority  of  the 
book  of  Daniel.  But  it  seems  '  the  errors  of  that  book  are  too 
many  and  too  gross  to  be  insisted  on ;'  and  thei-efore  he  passes 
them  over  in  his  tenderness,  as  it  is  to  be  supposed,  to  the  authority 
of  the  sacred  writings.  Only  he  gives  us  a  hint,  that  the  Daniel 
that  was  taken  captive  the  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  could  not  be 
the  same  person  with  that  Daniel  who  decided  the  case  between 
Susannah  and  the  elders  seventy-seven  years  after.  Those  that 
stand  up  for  the  authority  of  that  story,  suppose  it  happened  at  the 
very  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  many  years  before  the  time 
this  writer  is  pleased  to  fix  for  it.  But  if  that  story  of  Susannah 
be  inconsistent  with  what  is  said  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  proves 
nothing  against  the  authority  of  that  book  ;  it  only  proves  that  that 
story  is  not  to  be  depended  on,  which  is  of  small  authority,  and 
never  was  acknowledged  by  the  Jews  as  belonging  to  the  book  of 
Daniel. 

*  See  coDceming  this,  Biihop  Sherlock's  Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecj,  diiiert.  t,  and 
Alb.  Schulten's  late  very  learned  commentary  on  Job. 
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TLe  restoriog  the  kingdom  to  Israel  in  a  temporal  sense,  and  the  briDging  all  natioDs 
into  subjection  to  the  Jews,  not  an  essential  character  of  the  Messiah  accordiDg  to 
the  prophets.  What  he  offers  to  prove  that  the  apostles  were  not  nnder  an  infal- 
lible guidance  examined.  His  account  of  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holj  Ghost, 
and  especially  the  strange  and  absurd  representation  he  makes  of  the  gifts  <^  tongnf«, 
considered  and  exposed.  Concerning  the  power  of  working  miracles  in  the  apotto- 
lical  age.  It  did  not  depend  upon  those  that  had  this  power,  to  make  use  of  it  as 
they  themselves  pleased  for  the  propagation  of  error  as  well  as  truth. 

Our  author  begins  'his  eighth  section^  with  assuring  his  reader 
that  my  '  twelfth  chapter,  and  almost  every  thing  that  follows  to 
the  end  of  the  book,  is  little  more  than  one  continued  rant'  And 
he  had  better  have  contented  himself  with  some  such  general 
answers  as  this  to  mv  whole  book,  which  would  have  been  very 
near  as  enlightening  to  the  world,  as  the  book  he  has  now  written. 
But  after  abusing  me  for  near  a  page  together,  he  comes  to  yindi- 
cate  what  he  had  said  concerning  Jesus's  disclaiming  his  being  the 
Jewish  prophetic  Messiah.  He  nad  expressly  declared,  that  Jesus 
renounced  his  being  the  Messiah  in  the  sense  of  the  prophets,  and 
that  he  died  upon  that  renunciation.  I  shewed,  on  the  contrary, 
that  Jesus  did  all  along,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  personal 
ministry,  on  all  proper  occasions,  declare  himself  to  be  the  Christ 
or  Messiah  :  that  he  commended  the  faith  of  those  who  owned  him 
to  be  such  :  that  at  his  death  he  avowed  it  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  before  the  high  priest,  and  the  whole  Jewish  council :  that 
it  was  a  truth  which  he  sealed  with  his  blood  :  that  after  his  resur- 
rection he  inculcated  this  upon  his  disciples :  and  that  whereas 
they  were  commissioned  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations,  this 
was  one  great  article  of  the  gospel  which  they  preached  to  the 
world,  under  the  direction  of  his  Spirit  There  is  nothing  in  all 
this  but  what  every  man  knows  to  be  true  who  has  ever  read  the 
New  Testament.  And  yet  this  writer  still  insists  upon  it,  that  not 
onlyl  Jesus  was  not  the  Messiah  according  to  the  prophets  ;  (for  if 
he  had  said  no  more  than  this,  he  had  acted  the  part  of  an  unbe- 
lieving Jew,  which  we  should  not  have  much  wondered  at)  but 
would  face  the  world  down  by  dint  of  assurance,  contrary  to  plain 
fact  that  Jesus  himself  disclaimed  and  renounced  his  being  the 
Messiah  foretold  by  the  prophets.  The  only  argument  he  brings 
for  it  is  this,  'that  the  Messiah,  according  to  the  prophets,  was  to 
be  a  great  temporal  prince,  and  to  restore  the  kingdom  to  the 
house  of  David  ;  whereas  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  disclaimed  all 
such  temporal  power,  and  declared  before  Pilate  that  his  kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world.'  But  it  doth  not  follow  from  our  Saviour's 
declaring,  that  *his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,'  that  therefore 
he  disclaimed  his  beiv\g  the  Messiah  foretold  by  the  prophetj>, 
when  we  have  bis  own  \xvos\.  e:i?pt^^«»  ^^cX.'a.xviXAavi^  ^^aa^.  ^<^  ncas  so. 
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All  that  follows  from  it  is  this,  that  since  it  was  manifest  that  he 
all  along  to  his  death,  declared  himself  to  be  the  Christ  foretold  by 
the  prophets,  and  yet  did  also  declare,  that  his  kingdom  was  not 
of  a  worldly  nature,  and  that  he  was  not  a  temporal  prince  in  op- 
position to  Caesar ;  and  therefore,  if  our  Saviour  may  be  allowed  to 
be  a  good  judge  of  the  true  sense  and  intention  of  these  prophecies, 
the  Messiah  there  spoken  of  was  not  to  be  merely  a  temporal 
prince,  nor  his  kingdom  to  be  like  the  kin^oms  of  this  world, 
established  for  secular  worldly  purposes.  It  is  true,  that  the  Jews 
did  then  generally  understand  the  prophecies  in  a  different  sense. 
They  expected  a  Messiah,  that  was  to  be  a  national  deliverer  of 
Israel,  and  to  raise  them  to  a  mighty  degree  of  power  and  domi- 
nion above  the  Gentiles.  And  our  author  in  this  takes  the  part  of 
the  Jews  against  our  Saviour.  In  his  language,  to  be  the  Messiah 
in  the  Jewish  national  sense,  and  in  the  prophetical  sense,  is  the 
same  thing.  See  Mor.  Phil.  Vol.  I.  p.  331.  To  be  the  Messiah^ 
and  to  be  the  'national  Deliverer  ana  Saviour  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
restorer  of  the  kingdom  to  Israel,'  in  a  temporal  sense,  are  with  him 
terms  of  the  same  signification,  pp.  349,  350.  And  accordingly  he 
affirms  over  and  over,  that  the  Jewish  Christians  universally  be* 
lieved  in  Christ  only  as  Hheir  national  restorer  and  deliverer/  p. 
367,  and  as  'the  hope  and  salvation  of  Israel  only,  or  as  the  re- 
storer of  their  kingdom.^  p.  377.  This  was  the  idea  he  gave  of  the 
Messiah  and  his  kingdom  in  his  former  book  ;  and  he  frequently 
repeats  it  in  this.  He  expressly  again  and  again  declares  it  to  be 
an  essential  character  of  the  Messiah,  according  to  the  prophets, 
that  he  was  to  be  a  conquering  prince  of  the  house  of  David,  and 
the  founder  of  a  glorious  temporal  kingdom ;  that  he  was  to  subdue 
all  other  nations,  and  bring  them  into  subjection  to  the  Jews  to 
rebuild  the  temple  in  a  more  splendid  magnificent  manner  than 
ever ;  and  to  restore  their  ancient  priesthood  and  sacrifices,  and  the 
whole  legal  economy,  and  to  extend  this  to  all  nations.*  And 
now  it  is  easy  to  see  what  an  idea  this  worthy  writer  intends,  as 
far  as  it  is  in  his  power,  to  convey  to  the  world  of  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  incontestably  evident,  that  he  himself  claimed 
to  be  the  Messiah  foretold  by  the  prophets,  and  persisted  in  this 
declaration  to  his  death ;  and  that  all  the  apostles  tliat  preached 
the  gospel  in  his  name,  and  the  apostle  Paul  as  much  as  any  of 
them,  taught  the  same  thing.  And  yet  our  author  denies,  that 
Jesus  was  or  could  be  the  Messiah  foretold  by  the  prophets ;  for 
he  expressly  declares,  and  insists  upon  it,  that  he  wanted  an  essen- 
tial character  of  the  Messiah.  And  if  this  be  not  to  justify  the 
Jews  in  condemning  our  Lord,  for  falsely  assuming  the  character 
of  the  Messiah,  Matt.  xxvi.  63--66.  Luke  xxii.  70,  71,  it  is  hard 
to  know  what  can  be  accounted  so. 

But  as  to  the  main  point  this  writer  should  have  proved,  this  be 

J  asses  over  as  so  evident,  that  it  needs  no  proof  at  all.     'That  the 
ewish  Messiah,'  says  he,  'according  to  all  the  prophecies  con- 

•  See  pp.  M5,  951,  and  Letter  to  Euseb.  VV-  ^^t  *^»  ^.^V»^V^» 
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cerning  him,  was  to  be  a  great  temporal  prince,  and  to  restore  the 
kingdom  to  the  house  of  David  (viz.  in  a  literal  carnal  sense)  is  so 
very  evident,  that  I  should  scorn  to  dispute  with  a  man  who  would 
deny  it/  p.  220 ;  this  is  pleasant  enough.     That   is,    he   scorns  to 
dispute  with  any  man,  that  will  not  yield  him  the  point  in  ques- 
tion.    And  if  he  had  scorned  to  write  on  this  subject  at  all,  or  to 
have  troubled  the  world  either  with  his  former  book  or  this,  it 
would  have  been  no  loss  to  mankind,  and  no  disadvantage  to  his 
own  reputation.     In  the  books  he  has  undertaken  to  answer,  it 
was  shown,  that  the  kingdom  attributed  to  the  Messiah  in  the 
prophets,  was  not  hke  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  in  its  nature 
and  designs,  but  created  for  far  nobler  purposes  :  that  the  principal 
benefits  of  it,  and  in  which  the  glory  of  it  is  described  as  chiefly 
consisting,  are  spiritual  and  divine.     And  whereas  this  writer  had 
reprefented,  that  he  was  to  be  a  national  deliverer  and  Saviour  of 
the^ews  only,  and  that  St.  Paul's  preaching  him  up  as  the  author 
of  a  new  dispensation,  and  as  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  was  a  renouncing  the  plain  sense  of  the  prophets  ;  it  was 
shown  from  the  prophecies  themselves,  that  the  Messiah   was  to 
be  the   introducer  of  a   new    and    spiritual    dispensation;  that 
his  kingdom  was  to  be  an  universal  blessing,  and  that  the  benefits 
of  it  and  the  salvation  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  author,*  should 
not  be  confined  to  the  Jews,  but  should  extend  equally  to  all  ua- 
tions  without  distinction.     Those  passages  upon  which  the  notion 
of  the  Messiah's  being  a  temporal  prince,  and  a  national  deliverer 
of  the  Jews  seems  to  be  principally  founded  were  considered ;  and 
it  was  shown,  that  the  narrow  sense  the  Jews  would  put  upon 
them,  to  accommodate  them  to  their  own  prejudices  and  carnal 
views,  is  contrary  to  the  plain  desi^  of  the  prophecies,  when  duly 
considered  and  compared  together  m  their  just  connexion  and  bar** 
niony.     Our  author  is  pleased  to  pass  all  this  by,  without  notice. 
He  is  apprehensive,  that  I  may  *  blame  or  censure  him,  for  not 
having  taken  particular  notice  enough  of  my  argument  in  this 
chapter  :*  but  he  adds,  Hhe  candid  reader,  I  am  sure,  will  have 
good-nature  enough  to  forgive  my  not  doing  what  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly do.'  p.  226.     And  I  am  of  opinion,  the  reader  will  easily  be- 
lieve, that  if  he  did  not  take  'a  particular  notice  of  the  ailment' 
so  as  to  answer  it,  it  was  because  he  could  not  do  it.f 

*  See  Div.  Author,  cap.  xii.     Euseb.  cap.  vi. 

t  In  bis  letter  to  Eusebius,  pp.  19,20,  21,  he  has  a  long  quotation  oat  of  the  sixtieth 
chapter  of  Isaiah.  And  he  tbinka  a  '  higher  state  of  tempozal  felicity  and  glorj  cannot 
be  conceived  or  expressed,  than  what  Isaiah  here  describes  and  promises  with  regard 
to  that  nation  ;  nor  could  any  thine  be  more  suitable  to  their  Tain  hopes  and  carnal 
wishes.'  He  triumphs  in  this,  as  if  it  were  alone  sufficient  to  decide  the  controTersj, 
and  introduces  it,  with  observing  that  Isaiah  has  here  '  collected  and  put  together  the 
whole  character  of  the  Messiah,  &c.,  as  it  had  been  delirered  occasionally  bj  himself 
and  other  prophets  before  this.'  But  this  is  not  true,  for  there  are  seTeral  parts  of  the 
Messiah's  character,  delivered  by  Isaiah  and  other  prophets,  which  are  not  touched  in 
this  chapter.  I  shall  not  so  far  enter  on  the  province  of  that  learned  gentleman,  to 
whom  the  author  addresses  this  part  of  his  book,  as  to  enter  on  a  particular  examination 
oftbia  passage.  I  sUaU  on\y  obaetve,  lU%t  the  universal  extent  of  the  church  under 
the  Messiah,  and  the  converwon  oIl  vVv«  Oe\k\S\fea,\*>>v%t^^«^xi&i^^vDk  'Vk<^bliQ  and  mag- 
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He  proposes,  p.  226,  to  come  to  the  argument  of  ray  thirteenth 
chapter.  He  had  asserted,  that  the  apostles  never  so  much  as  pre- 
tenaed  to  be  under  the  guidance  of  an  infaUible  Spirit ;  that 
though  this  *has  been  hberally  granted  them  by  our  Christian 
zealots  and  system-mongers,  yet  it  was  what  they  themselves  never 
claimed/  see  Mor.  Phil.  vol.  L  pp.  80,  81.  In  opposition  to  this 
it  was  plainly  proved  from  many  express  testimonies,  that  if  by  in- 
falUbihty  is  meant  their  being  under  an  unerring  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  so  as  to  be  kept  from  error  or  mistake  in  delivering 
and  teaching  the  doctrines  and  laws  of  Christ,  it  is  certain  that 
this  was  what  they  claimed.*  Our  author  takes  no  notice  of  these 
passages ;  but  first  repeats  what  he  had  said  in  his  former  book, 
and  which  I  had  fully  considered  and  obviated,  that  the  difference 
and  divisions  among  the  apostles,  must  have  exposed  and  confuted 
any  such  pretence ;  and  then  observes,  that  if  ever  they  had  i)een 
under  the  infallible  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  one  would  have'^- 
pected  it  when  they  met  in  council  at  Jerusalem,  to  debate  on  a 
point  of  vast  importance  to  the  whole  church.  And  'yet  we  find  no 
such  unerring  Spirit  among  them  ;'  which  he  proves,  because  ^  had 
they  been  infallible,  they  must  have  been  all  of  one  mind,  and  no 
such  heats,  differences,  and  disturbances  could  have  arisen  in  the 

Dificent,  but  figuntire  expressions.  Their  accession  to  the  true  church,  and  becoming 
the  members  of  it,  is  described  by  their  coming  to  Zion,  and  bringing  their  riches  and 
glorj  thither ;  as  is  their  conversion  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  hy  their  bringing 
presents,  silver  and  gold  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  their  offering  sacrifices  on  his 
ahar.  This,  as  is  usual  with  the  prophets,  is  spoken  in  allusion  to  tne  way  of  worship 
that  obtained  under  the  Mosaical  law  ;  though  it  appears  from  other  paasages,  both  in 
Isaiah  and  other  prophets,  that  economy  should  be  abolished  under  the  Messiah.  Con- 
cerning which,  see  Div.  Author,  pp.  209,  &c.  The  peace,  the  purity,  the  vast 
diffusion  of  the  church,  signified  hefe  and  in  several  other  prophecies  by  the  name  of 
Zion,  is  there  also  described  in  the  pompous  figures  of  the  prophetical  style.  That  the 
words  Zion,  Jerusalem,  &c.,  in  the  prophetical  writings,  are  not  always  to  be  taken  in 
the  narrow  sense  the  author  would  put  upon  them,  is  well  shown,  Euseb.  pp.  509,  510, 
&c.,  see  also  Div.  Author,  p.  213.  But  all  the  expressions  are  no  more  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  strict  literal  sense,  than  when  it  is  there  said,  that '  the  gates  of  Zion  shall  not 
be  shut  day  nor  night  -,  that  the  sun  should  be  no  more  her  light  by  day,  nor  for  bright- 
ness should  the  moon  give  light  unto  her ;'  and  that  her  'sun  should  no  more  go  down, 
nor  her  moon  withdraw  itself.'  verses  11, 19,  20.  All  that  can  be  justly  gathered  from 
the  figurative  representation,  is,  that  a  time  is  foretold  when  the  church  should  enjoy  a 
state  of  great  peace,  as  well  as  purity  and  righteousness ;  and  the  obstinate  enemies  of 
Christ's  kingdom  should  be  destroyed,  or  not  have  it  in  Uieir  power  to  harass  and  perse- 
cute as  before.  And  it  seems  plainly  to  relate  to  the  time  the  apostle  Paul  speaks  of, 
when  'the  fulness  of  the  Gentile  should  be  brought  in,'  and  'all  Israel  should  be  saved*;' 
and  which  he  represents  as  a  happy  time  of  universal  Jot,  and  as  it  were,  'life  from  the 
dead,'  Kom.  xi.  15, 25,  96,  31,  S3.  This  is  a  state  of  tnings  hiehly  to  be  desired,  and 
the  prospect  of  which  cannot  but  give  pleasure  to  every  well  disposed  mind.  Nor  is 
there  any  thing  in  this  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  Christianity,  as  this  writer  in- 
sinuates. -  For  though  our  Saviour  taught  his  disciples  to  expect  sufferings  and  perse- 
cutions, to  which  he  knew  they  would  be  exposed  after  his  death  :  this  does  not  prove 
that  there  should  never  be  a  time,  when  any  of  his  disciples  in  particular,  or  his  church 
in  general,  should  be  in  a  state  of  external  rest  and  prosperity,  andfree  from  persecution. 
And  it  appears  from  the  revelation  he  gave  to  his  servant  John,  that  such  a  time  there 
shall  be.  This  writer  may  ridicule  this  if  he  pleases,  and  call  it  enthusiasm,  but  no 
man  of  sense  will  think  one  jot  the  worse  of  it,  for  the  censure  he  is  pleased  to  bestow 
upon  it. 

*  See  Divine  Authority,  pp.  217,  218. 
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council/  p.  227.  There  might  be  some  pretence  for  urging  this,  if 
it  was  alleged  that  all  the  private  Christians  or  believers  in  the 
church  of  Jerusalem,  were  under  the  unerring  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  It  is  evident,  that  in  that  council  not  merely  the 
apostles  were  convened,  but  many  others :  that  among  the  rest,  the 
Judaizing  teachers  and  Pharisees  that  had  opposed  St.  Paul,  were 
there  as  well  as  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas.  And  it  was  but  proper 
to  hear  what  the  one  bad  to  say  as  well  as  the  other.  It  is  also  al- 
lowed, that  many  of  the  Jewish  Christian  converts  still  laboured 
under  great  prejudices.  And  it  was  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God, 
that  they  should  be  treated  in  a  mild  and  condescendii^  way,  and 
that  their  prejudices  should  be  gradually  removed.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  whole  account  from  whence  it  can  be  made  to  ap- 
pear, that  the  apostles  were  not  under  the  unerring  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  that  council.  The  only  apostles  of  whose 
speaking  in  that  council  we  have  any  account,  besides  St.  Paul, 
were  St.  Peter  and  St.  James.  And  they  entirely  harmonized 
among  themselves,  and  with  the  truth.  It  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  supposition  of  an  infallible  guidance,  that  there  should  be 
reasoning  and  deliberation  in  considering  the  point  before  them; 
and  then  that  God  should  so  direct  and  influence  their  dehbera- 
tions,  as  to  guide  them  unerringly  upon  the  whole.  And  accord- 
ingly the  decision  they  came  to  was  wise,  and  just,  and  moderate. 
This  author  would  have  me  explain  the  particular  manner  in  which 
the  apostles  were  inspired  or  illuminated ;  as  if  it  were  any  argu- 
ment against  the  truth  or  reality  of  their  being  inspired,  that  we 
cannot  distinctly  explain  the  manner  in  which  this  revelation  was 
communicated  to  their  minds.  The  impeitinency  of  this  I  had  oc- 
casion to  observe  above,  chap.  ii.  It  is  sufficient,  that  as  the 
apostles  did  profess  to  be  unerringly  guided  in  delivering  the  doc- 
trines and  laws  of  Christ,  so  God  himself  bore  them  witness  that 
this  pretence  was  true,  by  confirming  the  gospel  they  taught  by 
the  most  illustrious  and  extraordinary  attestations. 

After  some  farther  abuse,  which  this  writer  plentifully  bestows 
upon  me,  he  proceeds,  p.  228,  to  consider  what  i  had  offered,  con- 
cerning the  extraordinary  gifts  and  powers  of  the  Spirit  He  had 
said,  that  they  who  were  endued  with  those  gifls  and  powers  might 
make  either  a  good  or  bad  use  of  them,  as  much  as  of  any  natural 
faculties  or  talents.  But  now  he  blames  me  for  imagining,  that  he 
supposed,  that  all  or  any  of  them  were  permanent  standing  qualities, 
like  the  natural  powers  and  faculties  of  the  mind.  The  contrary  to 
this,  he  says,  is  evident  enough,  and  that  he  very  well  knew  it, 
though  he  did  not  then  choose  to  speak  it  out,  p.  229.  It  seems  that 
in  his  former  book  it  best  served  his  purpose  to  express  himself,  as 
if  he  looked  upon  them  to  be  permanent  standing  habits ;  and  now 
it  will  best  answer  his  end  to  aeny  that  any  of  them  were  permanent 
standing  habits  at  all.  But  let  us  consider  the  matter,  as  he  is  now 
pleased  to  represent  it,  and  see  what  he  can  make  of  it. 

P.  229,  &c.  he  runs  out  into  a  very  remarkable  excursion  on  the 
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^ifts  of  tongues.  Here  he  throws  off  all  disguise,  and  does  all  that 
!•  in  ills  power  to  expose  Christianity,  and  the  proofs  of  it,  to  the 
contempt  and  derision  of  mankind.  The  whole  of  what  he  says  on 
this  head  tends  to  show,  that  this  gift  was  only  a  mad  enthusiastic 
impulse:  that  those  that  had  or  exercised  this  gift '  could  not  speak 
those  languages  at  all  with  any  sense,  coherence,  or  consistency : ' 
that  *  they  were  exactly  the  same  with  our  modern  French  prophets  : ' 
that  '  some  of  those  tongue-gifted  people,  by  practice  and  strength 
of  imaginations,  could  work  themselves  up  into  those  raptures,  ex- 
tasies,  and  strange  preter-natural  motions,  and  thereby  lose  their 
reason  and  senses  almost  at  any  time  ;  but  others  could  not,  and 
therefore  were  not  so  much  favoured  by  the  Spirit :  'that  whilst  they 
were  *  under  this  mechanical  power  and  operation  of  the  Spirit,  they 
had  no  reason  or  understanding  left  of  their  own.'  He  expressly 
calls  them  'frantic  fits,'  and  declares  that  they  ^were  mad,  or  out  of 
their  wite  for  the  time,'  pp.  229—233. 

The  judicious  reader  cannot  but  observe  here  the  strange  incon- 
sistency of  this  author.  He  first  supposes  that  there  were  extra- 
ordinary gifls  and  powers  of  the  Spirit  poured  forth  in  the  apostoli- 
cal times,  and  that  they  who  had  them  were  at  liberty  to  use  them 
either  to  good  or  bad  purposes ;  and  that  whenever  tney  had  those 
eifts  and  powers,  they  were  left  to  a  discretional  use  of  them,  p. 
229.  And  yet  immediately  after  represents  those  gifts,  particularly 
the  gift  of  tongues,  as  '  frantic  fits'  of  enthusiasm,  in  whicn  they  quite 
lost  the  use  of  their  reason  and  senses,  and  had  no  reason  or  undei"- 
Btanding  left  of  their  own,  and  were  mad  or  out  of  their  wits  for  the 
time.  But  it  is  hard  to  find  any  sense  or  consistency  in  this  way 
of  talking.  This  writer  is  one  of  the  first  that  hath  supposed  that 
a  frantic  fit  may  be  used  with  discretion ;  and  that  wnen  a  man 
happens  to  be  in  such  a  fit,  and  is  mad  or  out  of  his  wits  for  the  time, 
and  has  no  reason  or  understanding  left,  yet  he  is  capable  of  making 
a  discretional  use  of  that  fit  of  madness,  as  much  as  any  man  in  his 
senses  can  make  use  of  any  natural  faculty  or  habit. 

But  let  us  examine  more  particularly  the  account  he  is  pleased  to 
give  us  of  the  gift  of  tongues.  He  first  pretends  to  consider  the 
original  account  that  is  given  of  it  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts 
of  the  apostles.  The  representation  he  makes  of  what  happened 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  is  to  this  purpose.  That  those  on  whom 
the  Holy  Ghost  fell,  uttered  'some  incoherent  words'  in  different  lan- 
guages, 'but  no  man  could  tell  in  any  language,  what  they  were  talk- 
ing about,  or  what  they  aimed  at  in  such  a  confusion  of  voices.'  And 
thus  '  the  whole  company  stood  either  wondering  or  laughing,  till 
Peter  stood  up,  and  in  a  rational  coherent  discourse,  let  the  people 
into  the  design  of  all  this.'  And  '  upon  the  whole,'  he  says, '  it  seems 
very  plain,  that  while  the  hundred  and  twenty  were  talking  all  to- 
gether in  different  languages,  no  man  in  any  language  could  make 
any  thing  of  it,  or  understand  any  thing  by  it,'  pp.  229,  230. 

First  he  asserts  that  there  were  a  hundred  and  twenty  who  all  spoke 
together  in  different  languages,  as  if  the  text  expressly  said  this. 
But  there  is  no  proof  that  there  were  a  hundred  ^xvd  Vw^wVj  ^\^\J^^\ssl 
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the  Holy  Ghost  fell,  on  the  day  of  pentecost,*  or  if  there  were,  that 
all  the  hundred  and  twenty  spoke  at  once.  How  many  of  them 
spoke,  and  in  what  order  we  cannot  tell ;  whether  they  spoke  one 
after  another  in  different  languages,  or  divided  themselves  among 
the  multitude;  in  which  case  several  of  them  might  speak  to  differ- 
ent persons  at  the  same  time.  And  any  one  that  considers  the  vast 
numbers  of  persons  that  were  convened  at  Jerusalem  at  their  solemn 
feasts,  may  easily  conceive,  that  many  of  them  might  speak  at  once 
to  different  parts  of  the  crowd  without  confusion,  ^ut  whoever  they 
were  that  spoke,  it  is  not  true  which  he  so  confidently  avouches  to 
be  very  plain,  that  Svhile  they  were  talking  in  different  languages, 
no  man  in  any  language  could  make  any  thin^  of  it,  or  understand 
any  thing  by  it.'  For  we  are  expressly  told,  that  the  multitude  that 
were  met  together,  of  different  nations,  said,  '^We  do  hear  them  speak 
in  our  tongues  the  wonderful  works,  or  wonderful  thin^  ra  fisyaXua 
of  God.'  From  whence  it  is  evident,  that  they  did  understand  them, 
and  found  that  they  discoursed  about  excellent  and  divine  things, 
worthy  of  God.  There  were  others  indeed  that  mocking  said.  These 
men  are  full  of  new  wine.  These  probably  were  sucn  as  did  not 
understand  the  languages  they  were  speaking  in,  and  to  whom, 
therefore,  it  must  appear  barbarism  and  confusion ;  for  those  that 
understood  them  spoke  and  thought  otherwise.  Then  Peter  rose 
up,  and  this  author  himself  owns,  that  this  discourse  was  rational 
and  coherent.  He  addressed  himself  particularly  to  the  men  of 
Judea,  and  among  other  things  told  them,  that  Jesus  whom  they 
crucified, '  being  risen  from  the  dead,  and  by  the  right  hand  of  God 
exalted,  and  having  received  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  hath  shed  forth  this  which  ye  now  see  and  hear/  Would 
not  this  have  been  a  fine  thing  to  appeal  to,  as  a  demonstrative  evi- 
dence, that  Jesus  was  risen  and  exalted  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
and  that  God  had  made  him  both  Lord  and  Christ :  if  his  disciples 
had  only  been,  as  this  writer  represents  it,  like  a  company  of  mad- 
men, all  talking  together  a  kind  of  gibberish ;  and  uttering  some 
incoherent  words  without  meaning  or  connexion,  and  with  such  a 
confusion  of  voices,  that  no  mortal  could  make  any  thing  of  what 
they  said  ?  the  effect  that  followed  upon  it,  the  conversion  of  three 
thousand  persons,  who  continued  steafastly  in  the  apostle's  doctrine, 
was  an  undeniable  proof  of  the  greatness  and  wonaerfulness  of  the 

*  We  read  indeed  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  disciples  who  met  together.  Acts  i.  15, 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  all  these  were  continually  together,  and  especially  esrly  in  the 
morning.  In  the  last  verse  of  the  preceding  chapter,  we  read  of  Matthias's  being  num- 
bered with  the  eleven  apostles ;  and  in  the  next  words  we  are  told,  that  when  Uie  day 
of  Pentecost  was  come,  they  were  altogether  in  one  place ;  which  aiay  well  be  under- 
stood as  relating  to  the  aposUes,  that  had  been  mentioned  just  before.  And  «ooordingly 
in  the  xivth  verse,  where  we  have  an  account  of  Peter's  beginning  to  speak,  we  read 
only  of  Peter  standing  up  with  the  eleven,  which  makes  it  probable  that  tney  were  only 
the  twelve  apostles  that  were  then  together.  And  indeed  it  was  to  the  apostles,  that 
the  promise  of  being  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  within  a  few  days,  was  particularly 
made  by  our  Saviour ;  and  it  was  to  them  that  the  command  was  directea  to  stay  at 
Jerusalem,  and  waithibr  the  accomplishment  of  that  promise,  as  is  manifest  from  Acts  i. 

S,  4,  y    Though  afterwards  the  KoVy  0\\o«l  -hcva  t^oored  forth  on  many  others,  see 

Actsiv.  31,  vi,  3. 
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event,  and  what  a  mighty  impression  it  made  upon  those  that  were 
witnesses  to  it ;  since  it  brought  so  many  at  once  to  acknowledge  a 
crucitied  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  contrary  to  all  their  prejudices;  that 
is,  to  acknowledge  one  for  the  Christ,  or  true  Messiah,  who  but  a 
little  before  had  been  condemned  as  a  deceiver,  and  put  to  an  igno- 
minious death  by  the  influence  of  the  chief  priests  and  Sanhedrim, 
whose  authority  and  decisions  were  of  so  vast  a  weight  with  all  of 
that  nation. 

The  account  this  writer  next  pretends  to  give  of  the  gift  of  tongues 
in  the  church  of  Corinth,  pp.  231,  232,  is  equally  unfair  and  scan- 
dalous. He  represents  them  as  a  parcel  of  mad  enthusiasts  met  to- 
gether, that  did  not  speak  ^any  consistent  sense  that  could  be  under- 
stood or  interpreted  oy  any  one  present ;  and  who  by  practice  and 
strength  of  imagination  wrought  themselves  up  into  those  raptures 
and  ecstasies,  in  which  they  had  no  reason,  or  understanding  left.' 
He  represents  it  as  a  mechanical  power  and  operation  of  the  spirit, 
an  extraordinary  powerful  and  blind  spirit,  and  that  they  were  out 
of  their  wits  for  the  time. 

By  the  way  I  cannot  but  observe,  what  a  strange  idea  our  author 
would  give  the  world  of  the  apostle  Paul ;  for  whom  yet  he  frequent- 
ly pretends  a  high  veneration  both  in  his  former  book,  and  in  this. 
That  apostle  begins  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  with  declaring, 
that  he  thanked  God  continually  on  their  behalf,  for  the  grace  of 
God  which  was  given  them  by  Jesus  Christ :  that  in  every  thing 
they  were  enriched  by  him  in  all  utterance,  and  in  all  knowledge, 
so  that  they  came  benind  in  no  gift.  And  that  thereby  the  testi- 
mony of  Christ  was  confirmed  in  them,  1  Cor.  i.  4 — 7.  And  through- 
out the  whole  xiith  chapter  of  this  epistle,  he  reckons  up  a  diversi- 
ty of  extraordinary  gifts  that  were  poured  forth  in  that  age,  in  a 
wonderful  variety  upon  the  professors  of  Christianity  ;  all  which  he 
ascribes  to  the  divine  Spirit,  and  to  the  special  operation  of  God  him- 
self, who  had  appointed  them  all  for  the  good  of  his  church  ;  and 
that  he  divided  these  gifts  to  every  man  severally  according  to  his 
will.  And  among  these  gifts  he  reckons  that  of  tongues,  and  the 
interpretation  of  tongues.  Whereas  it  seems  these  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
of  which  the  apostle  speaks  in  such  high  terms,  and  upon  which  he 
so  often  lays  a  great  stress,  as  yielding  an  illustrious  attestation  to 
Christianity,  were  only  frantic  fits  of  enthusiasm,  wholly  owing  to 
the  strength  of  imagination,  and  certain  mechanical  operations.  So 
that  when  the  apostle  urges  them,  chap.  xiv.  1,  to  desire  spiritual 
gifts,  it  was  only  to  desire  unaccountable  fits  and  motions  of  enthu- 
siasm. And  when  he  thanks  God  that  he  spoke  with  tongues  more 
than  they  all,  v.  18,  it  must  be  understood,  as  signifying  that  he 
excelled  them  all  in  these  frantic  fits ;  and  had  a  greater  faculty 
than  any  of  them  had  of  working  himself  into  those  raptures  and 
ecstasies,  and  thereby  losing  his  reason,  and  uttering  words  without 
sense,  or  coherence.  Such  is  the  idea  our  author  gives  of  that 
great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who  by  his  account  must  have  been 
one  of  the  wildest  enthusiasts  that  ever  lived,  and  so  mad,  that  he 
took  those  fits  of  frenzy  for  extraordinary  opev^Uow^  o?  \.^^  4\N\\Nfc 
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Spirit.  And  this  is  he  whom  this  same  writer  at  other  times  repre- 
sents, as  the  great  free-thinker  of  his  age,  the  bold  and  brave  de- 
fender of  reason  against  authority.* 

I  think  all  that  have  ever  carefully  read  that  apostle's  writings, 
must  allow  that  he  had  his  reason  and  senses ;  and  if  so,  he  must 
be  acknowledged  to  be  a  competent  judge  of  the  matter  of  fact, 
that  is,  that  he  himself  had,  and  that  there  were  several  persons  in 
the  church  of  Corinth  that  had  the  gift  of  discoursing  in  languages 
which  they  had  never  learned.  Whether  our  author  supposes  this 
to  be  a  permanent  habit,  or  only  an  occasional  power  of  doing  it 
when  the  afflatus  was  upon  them,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  it 
in  a  natural  way,  or  by  any  strength  of  imagination,  or  powers  of 
mechanism.  If  it  was  done  at  all,  it  must  have  been  by  a  super- 
natural power.  They  must  have  been  inspired  by  some  spirit 
besides  and  above  their  own.  And  it  can  hardly  l)e  supposed  that 
an  evil  spirit,  supposing  it  in  his  power,  would  have  taken  such 
pains  to  give  attestation  to  Christianity,  the  manifest  design  and 
tendency  of  which  was  to  destroy  the  heathenish  superstition  and 
idolatry,  to  reclaim  men  from  vice  and  wickedness,  and  to  engage 
them  by  the  most  powerful  motives  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and 
godly  in  this  present  world. 

Indeed  if  this  gift  of  tongues  were  no  more  than  a  knack  of 
uttering  a  few  words  of  senseless  gibberish,  that  did  not  properly 
belong  to  any  language,  there  would  not  be  much  in  it  And  this 
seems  to  be  the  representation  the  author  gives  of  it.  And  what  is 
very  odd,  he  would  fain  bring  in  the  apostle  Paul  for  a  voucher; 
who,  he  tells  us,  speaks  of  this  gift,  not  as  a  speaking  with  different 
tongues,  but  as  an  '  uttering;  different  sounds  and  voices,  and  com- 
pares it  to  muttering,  jumbling,  piping,  harping,  and  trumpeting, 
rather  than  talking  m  any  articulate  language,'  I  leave  it 
to  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  candour  and  sincerity  of  this  writer, 
who  can  make  such  a  representation  as  this  of  the  apostle's  sense ; 
as  if  he  supposed  that  those  that  had  this  gift  did  not  really  speak 
any  language  at  all,  but  only  made  a  senseless  noise,  which  it  was 
impossible  for  themselves  or  any  other  person  to  understand.  And 
so  when  he  blesses  God  in  the  passage  already  cited,  that  he  could 
*  speak  with  tongues  more  than  they  all,'  the  meaning  is,  that  he 
thanked  God  that  he  could  '  mutter,  grumble,  and  pipe,  and  speak 
unintelligible  gibberish,'  and  make  a  confused  inarticulate  noise 
more  excellently  than  any  of  them. 

But  this  is  all  gioss  misrepresentation  and  abuse.  It  is  extremely 
evident  to  any  one  that  impartially  reads  that  chapter,  that  the 
apostle  all  along  supposes  the  gift  of  tongues  to  be  a  real  extra- 
ordinary gift  or  power  of  speaking  in  different  languages ;  that  the 
languages  spoken  by  the  persons  that  exercised  that  extraordinary 
gift  were  intelligible  to  such  as  were  acquainted  with  those  lan- 
guages; and  that  what  they  said  was  in  itself  good  and  excellent; 
but  what  he  blames  some  among  the  Corinthians  for  is  an  unsea- 
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aonable  ostentation  of  that  giil,  by  using  it  in  the  public  assemblies 
before  persons  that  had  not  the  knowledge  of  those  languages,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  profited  by  what  was  spoken.     This  he  illus- 
trates and  confirms  by  many  ^ood  reasons.  He  observes,  that  even 
¥rith  respect  to  the  sounds  of  manimate  things,  such  as  pipe,  harp, 
trampet»  they  can  be  of  no  use,  except  people  can  distinguish  the  tune 
or  sound  ;  much  more  in  languages  or  articulate  sounds,  which  are 
properly  designed  for  communicating  persons'  thoughts  and  sen- 
timents  to  one  another,   care   should   be   taken   that   the   words 
should  be  such,  that  those  to  whom  they  are  spoken  may  under- 
stand their  meaning,  which  they  cannot  be,  if  they  be  uttered  in  a 
language  that  those  that  hear  it  are  strangers  to.   *  There  are,'  says 
he,  *  so  many  kinds  of  voices,  i.  e.  of  languages  in  the  world,  and 
none  of  them  is  without  signification.'     Tliey  are  all  significant  to 
those  that  are  acquainted  with  those  languages ;  but  to  others  they 
appear  barbarous.   If  *  I  know  not  the  meaning  of  the  voice,  I  shall 
be  unto  him  that  speaketh  a  barbarian,  and  he  that  speaketh  shall 
be  a  barbarian  unto  me,'  vers.  10,  11.   This  is  evidently  the  course 
of  the  apostle's  reasoning.   And  then  speaking  of  such  as  ^  blessed 
and  gave  thanks  to  God  in  a  strange  tongue  ;'   he  urges,  that  he 
that  *  occupied  the  room  of  the  unlearned  could  not  reasonably  say 
amen  to  it ;'  and  adds,  *  thou  verily  givest  thanks  well,'  icaXcocy 
excellently,   '  but   the   other,  i.  e.   the   unlearned,   that  doth   not 
understand  it,  is  not  edified,'  vers.  16,  17.     He  shows,  ver.  22,  that 
those  tongues  *  were  for  a  sign,  not  to  them  that  believed,  but  to 
them  that  believed  not.'  Those  that  were  already  established  in  the 
Christian  faith  did    not  need    this   sign   to  convince  them,    and 
therefore  there  was  no  need  of  the  exercise  of  this  gift  in  their 
ordinary  stated   assemblies,   where   the  faithful  met  together  for 
their  mutual  edification  and  instruction.    They  were  properly  in- 
tended for  a  *  sign  to  unbelievers,'  to  those  that  were  yet  strangers 
to  the  Christian  faith,  that  when  they  saw  such  extraordinary  gifts 
poured  forth  upon  the  professors  of  Christianity,  they  might  be 
convinced  of  its  divine  original.    But  though  the  right  use  of  that 
gifl  of  tongues  might  be  of  signal  advantage  to  Christianity,  and 
tend  to  the  conviction  of  unbelievers ;  yet,  if  not  used  prudently 
and  in  an  orderly  manner,  it  might  create  confusion  in  their  assem- 
blies ;  and  this  would  expose  them  to  their  adversaries,  who,  if  they 
should  come  into  their  assemblies,  and  hear  several  of  them  talking 
in  strange  languages  which  they  knew  not  the  meaning  of,  might 
be  ready  to  say  they  were  mad,  ver,  23.    He  therefore  gives  direc- 
tions that  not  above  two  or  three  should  speak  in  the  church  in  a 
strange  language,  and  that  by  course,  and  that  one  should  interpret 
what  was  said.    But  if  there  was  no  interpreter,  he  that  was  for 
speaking  in  the  strange  tongue  was  to  keep  silence  in  the  church, 
vers.  27,  28.     This  is  the  sum  of  what  the  apostle  saith  on  the 
subject;  by  which  we  may  see  how  different  it  is  from  tlie  repre- 
sentation this  writer  is  pleased  to  give  us  of  it. 

As  to  his  pretence,  tnat  those  that  hud  this  extraordinary  gift  of 
tongues  did  not  understand  what  ihey  thcmselv^%  s?L\d,  ^wd  iVn^I 
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they  had  no  reason  or  understanding  left  of  their  own,  whilst  dm 
were  exercising  that  gjlft ;  this  appears  to  be  false,  from  the  account  | 
the  apostle  gives  of  this  matter;  for  he  expressly  saith,  ver.4,  'That  ' 
he  that  speaketh  in  an  unknown  tongue  edi  Beth  himself;  but  he 
that  prophesieth  edifieth  the  church :'  where  it  is  evident  that  he 
puts  this  difference  between  speaking  in  a  public  assembly  ini 
strange  tongue,  and  prophesying,  or  ^ving  public  exhortations  tod  I 
instructions,  in  a  language  known  to  tne  hearers  ;  that  in  the  fonner  ! 
case  a  man  only  edified  himself,  because  he  himself  only  undo-  1 
stood  what  he  said  ;  but  did  not  edify  others,  because  others  did  I 
not  understand  him ;  whereas,  in  the  latter  case,  he  edified  otben 
as  well  as  himself.  And  therefore  he  saith,  ver.  14,  '  If  I  pray  in  j 
an  unknown  tongue,  my  spirit  prayeth,  but  my  understanding  is  ' 
unfruitful,*  i. e.  bringeth  forth  no  fruit,  and  is  of  no  advantages  I 
others.  He  therefore  declares, '  I  will  pray  with  the  spirit,  and  will  ; 
pray  with  the  understanding  also ;'  that  is,  I  will  so  pray  with  the 
spirit,  that  my  meaning  may  be  understood  by  others.  And  accord-  j 
ingly  he  adds,  ver.  l§,  '  in  the  church  I  had  rather  speak  five 
words  with  my  understanding  than  ten  thousand  words  in 
an  unknown  tongue.*  And  what  he  means  by  speaking  '  with  his 
understanding'  he  explains  in  the  words  immediately  following, 
*  that  I  might  teach  others  also.'  And  for  this  reason  he  gives  it  as 
a  rule  that  he  that  had  the  gift  of  tongues  should  *  keep  silence  in 
the  church'  if  there  were  none  to  interpret.  '  And,*  says  he, '  let 
him  speak  to  himself  and  to  Grod,'  i.  e.  let  him  address  himself  to 
God  silently  in  acts  of  devotion  for  his  own  edification  ;  where  he 
again  supposes  that  he  had  the  exercise  of  his  reason,  and  very  well 
understood  what  he  himself  was  to  say,  though,  as  others  could  not 
understand  it,  it  was  better  for  him  to  keep  silence  in  the  church, 
and  revolve  it  secretly  in  his  own  mind. 

But  our  author  insinuates,  that  if  a  man  understood  the  language 
himself,  he  might  interpret  it;  whereas  the  apostle  mentions  the 
eifl  of  speaking  and  of  interpreting  tongues  as  two  diflferent  gifts. 
Upon  which  this  writer  makes  this  reflection,  that  ^  one  man  was  to 
speak  in  a  language  which  he  did  not  understand,  and  could  not 
interpret ;  and  another  was  to  interpret  a  language  which  he  could 
not  speak.*  It  is  probable  he  thinks  this  a  very  smart  observation. 
But  the  former  part  of  it  I  have  already  shown  to  be  false.  For  the 
apostle  here  plamly  supposes  that  those  that  had  the  gift  of  tongues 
did  themselves  understand  what  they  spake.  And  it  is  as  plain  that 
those  that  interpreted  what  was  spoken  did  understand  what  they 
interpreted.  But  it  is  very  conceivable  on  the  one  hand,  that  a  man 
may  speak  a  foreign  language  very  well,  and  yet  not  be  happy  in 
rendering  it  readily  and  properly  into  the  vulgar  tongue.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  man  may  not  be  able  to  speak  a  foreign  lan- 
guage readily  and  fluently,  and  yet  may  understand  it  so  as  to  be 
able  to  give  the  sense  of  it  readily  and  happily  in  his  own.  These 
are  really  different,  and  the  difference  between  them  is  easily 
conceivable  in  a  natural  way.  And  it  is  as  conceivable,  supposing 
these  gifts  to  be  commutue^X^m  ^jx  ^7A.\^!^\^\\i^\>j  %xxd  «,upematural 
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way,  that  God  might  bo  order  it,  that  some  persons  mi^ht  have 
the  gift  of  speaking^ readily  and  fluently  in  a  language  which  they 
never  learned,  and  yet  not  be  able  readily  and  immediately  to 
interpret  and  explain  it  to  advantage  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  other  persons  that  had  not  the  gift  of  speaking  so 
readily  in  those  strange  languages,  might  yet  have  a  nappy  gift 
communicated  to  them  of  readily  interpreting,  in  apt  and  proper 
expressions,  the  sense  of  what  was  thus  spoken.  These  two  ^fts 
were  indeed  frequently  found  in  the  same  persons,  as  is  evident 
from  ver.  6, '  For  greater,'  i.  e.  more  useful  to  the  church,  *  is  he 
that  prophesieth  than  he  that  speaketh  with  tongues,  except  he 
mterpret,  that  the  church  may  receive  edifying.'  Where  it  is  plainly 
imphed,  that  the  same  persons  that  spoke  with  tongues  did  some- 
times at  least  also  interpret.  And  therefore  he  exhorts,  ver.  13, 
'  Let  him  that  speaketh  m  an  unknown  tongue  pray  that  he  may 
interpret ;'  that  is,  let  him  pray  to  God  to  give  him  also  the  gift  of 
aptly  and  readily  interpreting  what  he  spoke  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
tnat  the  other  might  be  rendered  more  useful ;  which  manifestly 
supposes  that  these  gifts  often  met  together  in  the  same  persons  ; 
though  it  is  plain  they  did  not  always  go  together,  but  were  dis- 
tributed to  aifferent  persons,  see  chap.  xii.  10,  30,  xiv.  28.  And 
there  might  be  wise  reasons  for  this,  that  mieht  render  it  proper 
that  those  gifts  should  be  sometimes  separated,  though  we  do  not 
well  know  those  reasons  at  this  distance,  because  we  are  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  is  evident,  from 
the  account  the  apostle  Paul  gives  us  in  the  xiith  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  that  it  pleased  God  in  that  nrst  age  to 
distribute  those  extraordinary  gifts  with  great  variety,  *  giving  to 
every  man  severally  according  to  his  will.'  And  it  might  be  so 
ordered  to  prevent  their  being  too  much  elated  on  the  account  of 
those  extraordinaiy  gifts,  which,  as  human  nature  is  constituted, 
even  good  men  themselves  might  be  in  danger  of;  and  to  make 
them  more  deeply  sensible  of  their  continual  dependence  upon  God, 
who  alone  maae  them  to  differ  from  one  another ;  and  that  they 
might  in  their  several  ways  be  useful  and  necessary  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  church  ;  and  so  their  mutual  harmony  might  be  strength- 
ened. The  apostle  illustrates  this  with  regard  to  this  very  case  of 
different  spintual  gifts,  communicated  to  different  persons,  by  an 
elegant  similitude,  drawn  from  the  diffi^nt  uses  and  functions  of 
the  members  of  the  body,  see  1  Cor.  xii.  14 — 31. 

Thus  I  have  gone  through  what  this  writer  offers  with  regard  to 
the  gift  of  tongues  ;  for  as  to  his  invective  against  *  the  lying  monks 
of  tne  fourth  century,'  as  he  calls  them,  for  pretending  to  give  an 
account  of  the  apostle's  propagating  Christianity  as  far  as  India, 
8cc.  by  the  help  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves 
much  about  it.  Though  we  have  no  authentic  account  of  the 
apostles^  travels  or  preaching,  yet  it  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted, 
tnat  they  did  take  pains  to  propagate  Christianity  in  distant  coun- 
tries. Christ's  commission  to  them  was  express  *  to  teach  all  na- 
tions^ and  to  go  through  all  the  world,  and  ipxeacVv  \!cv^  ^^"^^^v^  Vs^ 
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every  creature ;'  and  it  can  scarce  be  thought,  that  the^f  who  had  so 
profound  a  veneration  for  our  Lord  Jesus,  would  entirely  n^lect 
the  commission  he  gave  them.     It  does  not  appear  that  *  all  the 
apostles  of  the  circumcision  kept  together  in  and  about  Jerusalem^ 
as  he  pretends,  during  all  St,  Paul's  travels.'      There  is  no  proof 
that  they  were  all  of  them  together  there  at  any  one  time  when  St 
Paul  came  thither,  not  even  at  the  council  at  Jerusalem.     Or  if 
they  were,  it  no  more  proves  that  they  were  there  continually,  than 
St.  Paul's  being  there  at  those  times  proves  that  he  was  alwap 
there.      The  only  apostle  that  there  is  any  reason  to  think  resided 
constantly  at  Jerusalem  is  St.  James,  who  alone  ia  mentioned  at 
St.  Paul's  bein^  the  last  time  at  Jerusalem,  Acts  xxi.  18 ;  and  Luke's 
silence  about  the  travels  and  labours  of  the  other  apostles,  which 
this  author  urges,  is  no  proof  at  all ;  since  he  did  not  intend  to 
write  down  the  Acts  of  all  the  apostles,  but  chiefly  of  St.  Paul, 
whose  companion  he  was ;  and  after  his  conversion  he  takes  not 
much  notice  of  any  other.     We  find  from  Gbl.  ii.  11,  that  St.  Peter 
was  at  Antioch,  and  from  his  own  epistle,  that  he  was  at  Babylon ; 
whether  that  be  to  be  understood  of  Babylon  properly  so  called, 
or  of  Rome,  as  some  suppose ;  yet  St.  Luke  takes  not  the  least 
notice  of  either  of  these ;  so  that  no  argument  can  be  drawn  merely 
from  his  silence.    As  to  what  he  farther  urges,  ^  that  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  these  men,  who  were  rigidly  strict  to  the  law,  should 
thus  disperse  themselves  among  the  heathen  nations,  where  they 
could  neither  eat  nor  drink  with  any  body ;'  he  can  neither  prove 
that  the  apostles  were  so  rigidly  strict  to  the  law  as  he  supposes, 
the  contrary  to  which  has  been  shown  ;  nor  if  he  could,  would  it 
prove,  that  they  would  not  tmvel  among  the  heathen  nations  for 
their  conversion.   Since  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  those  Jews  who 
were  most  strict  in  the  observance  of  the  law,  did  yet  go  among  the 
heathen  to  proselyte  them,  and  did  actually,  from  time  to  time,  turn 
many  of  them  from  their  idolatry.     So  that  this  writer  mi^ht  have 
spared  his  reflections   here,  except  he  could  have  brought  some 
better  arguments  to  support  them.     That  Christianity  made  a  vast 
progress,  even  in  the  apostolic  age,  is  certain,  not  only  from  several 
passages  in  Scripture,*  as  well  as  in  Christian  writers,  much  elder 
than  the  fourth  century,-|-  but  from  the  testimony  of  heathen  writers 
themselves,  particularly!  Tacitus  with  regard  to  the  apostolic  Age, 
and  of  Pliny  for  that  immediately  following.    And  considering  that 

•  See  Rom.  xv.  19,  Col.  v,  6,  23,  ii.  1,  1  Peter  i.  1,  v.  18. 

t  I  shall  mention  particularlj  Uiat  of  Justin  Martjr,  who  flourished  in  a  Uule  more 
than  a  hundred  jears  afler  the  death  of  our  Saviour.  In  his  dialogue  with  Tirpho, 
upon  occasion  of  that  text  in  Malachi,  chap.  i.  after  having  observed,  that  though  the 
Jews  were  much  dispersed,  yet  there  were  some  nations  among  whom  none  of  themever 
yet  dwelt ;  he  adds,  olSk  Iv  yap  ZXta^  ttrH  rb  yivoQ  Ay^^uriap  ttr$  fiapSaptnf  tin 
iXKrjvtav,  &c.  *  There  is  no  nation  of  men,  whether  barbarians  or  Greeks^  or  by  what- 
ever name  they  are  called,  &c.  among  whom  prayers  and  thankagirings  are  not  offered 
to  the  Father  and  Maker  of  all  things,  through  the  name  of  a  crucified  Jesus.'  Allowing 
these  expressions  to  be  a  little  hyperbolical,  they  s)u)w  that  Christianity  had  then  made 
a  yery  wide  progress  m  different  parts  of  the  world. 

.    t  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  15.  Plia.  E^Vat.  \v\i.  \Q» ^v«ju *3n[  ,tA  Tt^an. 
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it  had  no  worldly  advantages  to  attend  it,  that  it  had  the  artifices 
and  influence  of  the  priests,  the  bigotry  and  superstition  of  the 
vulgar,  the  inveterate  prejudices  both  of  the  Jews  and  Grentiles,  and 
the  vicious  appetites  and  passions  of  men  engaged  against  it ;  and 
considering  tlie  weakness  and  meanness  of  the  instruments  by 
whom  it  was  first  propagated,  and  the  persecutions  to  which  the 
professors  of  it  were  exposed,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the 
amazing  progress  it  made,  without  supposing  the  truth  and  evidence 
of  those  fincts  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  especially  of  the  extraor* 
dinary  gifts  poured  forth  in  the  apostolic  age ;  among  which  that  of 
tongues  was  very  remarkable,  and  particularly  fitted  to  promote  the 
spreading  of  Christianity  in  different  nations.  And  if  all  these 
apostoli<^  gifts  had  been  no  more  than  frantic  fits  of  enthusiasm, 
and  the  primitive  Christians  were  such  a  parcel  of  madmen  as  this 
writer  thinks  fit  to  represent  them,  I  am  persuaded  that  Christianity 
and  its  professors  would  soon  have  sunk  into  the  same  obscurity 
with  the  French  prophets,  to  whom  he  is  pleased  to  compare  them. 
I  had  observed,  that  among  other  gifts  ot  the  apostolical  age,  one 
was  the  gift  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  whereby  they  had  their 
minds  extraordinarily  enlightened  in  the  knowledge  of  spiritual  and 
divine  things,  and  that  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  this  was  one  of 
those  gifts  that  were  capable  of  bein^  abused  to  propagate  error 
and  falsehood;  'since  it  is  a  contradiction   to  suppose,  that  any 

Grson  should,  by  the  exercise  of  this  gift  of  divme  wisdom  and 
lowledge,  that  is,  by  the  very  actual  exercise  of  the  knowledge  of 
truth,  snd  by  declaring  and  imparting  to  others  the  knowledge  h^ 
himself  had  of  the  truth,  promote  and  propagate  false  doctrine  and 
error.'  Our  author  makes  himself  very  merry  with  this,  and  thinks 
it  is  not  *  possible  for  any  man  to  read  it  and  forbear  laughing.'  But 
the  ridicule  turns  upon  himself.  The  supposition  he  had  made  in 
his  former  book,  concerning  the  extraordinary  gifts  in  the  apostolic 
age  was  this,  '  that  those  that  were  endued  with  those  gifts  might 
make  either  a  eood  or  bad  use  of  them,  as  much  as  of  any  natural 
faculties  or  talents ;'  where  he  evidently  runs  a  parallel  between 
natural  faculties  and  talents  and  the  apostolical  gifts,  and  supposes 
them  to  be  aUke  in  this,  that  they  were  equally  capable  of  being 
applied  to  good  or  ill  purposes.  This  will  easily  be  allowed  with 
regard  to  natural  faculties  and  talents.  For  when  a  man  uses  those 
talents,  e.  g.  his  judgment,  fancy,  sagacity,  eloquence,  to  promote 
error  and  vice,  he  as  really  uses  his  faculties  and  talents,  as  if  he 
employed  them  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue,  only  he  makes  a 
wrong  or  bad  use  of  them.  But  the  case  is  different  with  regard  to 
some  of  the  apostolical  gifts.  They  were  not  like  natural  faculties, 
which  may  be  really  used  and  exercised,  and  in  that  use  and  exer- 
cise be  applied  to  promote  error  as  well  as  truth  ;  but  they  were  of 
such  a  nature,  as  if  really  used  and  exercised  at  all,  could  only 
serve  the  cause  of  truth.  Of  this  kind  I  reckoned  the  gift  of  divine 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  which  included  the  illuminating  of  their 
minds  with  the  actual  knowledge  of  divine  truth.  Now  it  is  mani- 
fest^ that  whenever  this  gfift  was  reaWy  ex(iTc\^^^/\\.  ^w\\  civ\^^^\H^ 
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the  cause  of  truth.  Knowledge  may  be  used  to  promote  error,  but 
the  knowledge  of  truth  cannot.  And  the  contrary  supposition  is 
absurd  and  self-contradictory. 

P.  236,  he  allows  that  the  power  of  working  miracles  was  not  a 
permanent  abiding  habit  to  be  exercised  at  any  time,  and  at  mere 
will  and  pleasure  ;  that  it  was  not  constant,  but  occasional ;  yet  he 
asserts,  tnat '  whenever  they  had  this  power  and  could  exercise  it, 
as  they  were  free  agents  in  it,  they  might  make  a  good  or  bad  use 
of  it,  as  much  as  of  any  natural  power  they  had,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  which  they  were  free,'  p.  236.     But  if  the  apostles  did  not  work 
miracles  by  their  own  power,  but  by  the  immediate  impulse  and 
agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  could  never  perform  those  miracles 
at  any  time  but  when  he  thought  fit  to  enable  them  to  do  them ;  it 
is  absurd  to  the  last  degree  to  suppose  that  they  could  exercise  that 
power  for  such  purposes  as  they  themselves  pleased,  contrary  to  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit  by  whom  they  were  at  that  time  enabled  to 
exercise  it     If  therefore  they  should  have  attempted  at  any  time  to 
work  such  miracles  in  connrmation  of  falsehood,  they  must  have 
immediately  failed  in  the  attempt;  except  we  suppose  the  Spirit 
himself,  by  whose  influence  these  miracles  were  wrought,  and  on 
whose  will  it  depended  when  they  should  work  them,  intended  to 
confirm  falsehood,  and  lent  his  power  for  that  purpose.    To  suppose 
which  of  a  good  Spirit,  which  is  the  present  supposition,  is  a  mani- 
fest inconsistency.      As  to  his  insinuation,  p.  235,  as  if  the  efficacy 
of  the  miracles  depended  on  the  *  faith  of  healing,*  which  he  thinks 
^madmen  and  lunatics  might  have  in  a  higher  degree  than  others, 
as  they  had  the  greatest  force  of  imagination ;'  I  would  know  when 
the  dead  were  raised,  as  Eutychus  was  by  the  apostle  Paul,  and 
Dorcas  by  St.  Peter,  whether  the  faith  and  imagination  of  these 
dead  persons  did  also  co-operate  to  their  being  raised  again  ?      Or, 
did  the  faith  of  the  impotent  man  that  had  been  lame  from  bis 
mother's  womb,  i.  e.  his  belief  that  the  apostles  would  give  him 
money,  for  this  was  all  he  expected  from  them ;   did  this  imagi- 
nation of  his  enable  them  in  an  instant,  by  a  word  speaking,  to 
restore  him  to  the  perfect  use  of  his  limbs  ?  Acts  iii.  4—8.     But  1 
shall  say  no  more  of  this  here,  having  taken  notice  of  it  before ; 
and  besides,  our  author  is  pleased  afterwards  to  own,  p.  236,  that 
*  the  cure  of  a  fever,  or  any  common  distemper,  by  a  touch  or 
word  of  command,  must  be  allowed  to  be  very  extraordinary  and 
miraculous.' 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

The  Author's  attempt  to  vindicate  what  he  had  said  concerning  the  Apostle's  preaching 
different  Gospels,  shown  to  be  vain  and  insufficient.  His  censures  on  the  Apocalypse 
considered.  The  doctrine  of  Christ's  satisfaction  farther  vindicated  against  his  ex- 
ceptions. His  concluding  attempt  to  prove  that  there  are  plain  marks  of  imposture 
in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  particularly  that  it  was  calculated  to  advance  the  carnal 
worldly  interest  of  the  politician,  and  that  it  gave  a  large  indulgence  to  personal 
intemperance^  and  the  lusts  of  uncleanness.  The  strange  representations  he  makes 
of  the  law  of  jealousy.  The  injustice  of  his  reflections  upon  it  shown.  The  Con- 
clusion* 

This  writer  had,  in  his  former  book,  made  a  mighty  noise  about 
the  different  gospels  preached  by  the  apostles.  He  had  given  a 
formal  account  oi  the  Jewish  gospel,  which  he  pretends  was  taught 
by  all  the  apostles  but  St.  Paul.  This  pretended  Jewish  gospel 
was  shown  to  be  entirely  his  own  fiction.*  It  highly  concerned 
him,  thei-efore,  since  he  had  laid  so  great  a  stress  upon  it,  to  vin- 
dicate what  he  had  offered  on  this  head,  if  he  had  been  able  to  do 
it.  And  he  assures  us,  in  the  contents  of  his  ninth  section^  which 
I  am  now  going  to  consider,  that  he  has  proved  that  there  was  a 
real  separation  between  Peter  and  Paul,  '  occasioned  by  the  dif- 
ferent gospels  they  preached.'  One  would,  therefore,  have  expected 
here  some  vindication  of  his  Jewish  gospels,  but  nothing  of  this 
appears.  He  crvs  out,  as  his  custom  is,  against  systems  and 
school  divinity,  which  to  be  sure  is  very  pertinent  to  the  point  in 
debate.  And  then  he  answers  all  that  I  had  said  by  asking  a  few 
questions,  which  he  supposes  must  *  take  me  three  or  four  volumes 
more  to  answer/  One  of  them  relates  to  the  long  and  warm  de- 
bates in  the  Jerusalem  council ;  but  how  this  will  prove  a  difference 
among  the  apostles  is  haixl  to  see ;  since  it  appears  that  there  was 
an  entire  harmony  among  them,  and  that  they  all  concurred  in 
condemning  the  false  Judaizing  teachers,  as  subverting  men's  souls, 
and  in  absolving  the  Gentiles  from  the  observation  of  the  law  of 
Moses.  He  next  mentions  Paul's  withstanding  Peter  to  the  face, 
and  *  charging  him  with  prevarication  and  inconsistency.'  But  this 
doth  not  prove  that  they  preached  different  gospels.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  appears  evidently,  from  that  very  passage,  that  St  Peter 
did  not  believe  the  absolute  obligation  of  the  ceremonial  law  more 
than  St.  Paul ;  that  the  difference  between  them  was  not  about 
any  point  of  doctrine  ;  but  because  Peter,  for  fear  of  giving  offence 
to  some  of  the  Jews  that  came  from  Jerusalem,  declined  eating 
openly  with  the  Gentiles  as  he  had  done  before ;  for  this  he  was 
blamed  by  St.  Paul.  And  this  apostle,  in  what  be  saith  to  him  on 
that  occasion,  proceeds  upon  it  as  an  uncontested  truth,  in  which 

•  See  DiF.  Author,  pp.  431— "iS^, 
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he  and  St.  Peter  were  agreed ;  that  we  are  justified,  '  not  by  the 
works  of  the  law,  but  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,'  Gal.  ii.  15,  16. 
Our  author's  next  question  supposes,  that  James  ^  sent  down  his 
Jewish  zealots  to  Antioch,  after  tne  decree  of  the  council,  to  insist 
upon  circumcision  and  obedience  to  the  whole  law.  But  this 
cannot  reasonably  be  supposed,  since  we  find  that  James  himself 
was  one  of  the  principal  of  those  that  in  the  council  of  Jerusalem 
argued  for  exempting  the  Gentiles  from  those  things,  and  joined  in 
branding  those  as  troublers  of  the  churches,  and  subverters  of 
men's  souls,  that  insisted  upon  it.  And  afterwards  we  find  him 
representing  it  as  a  fixed  point,  agreed  and  concluded  upon,  that 
the  '  Gentiles  should  observe  no  such  things,'  Acts  xxi.  25.  Our 
author's  following  questions  go  upon  these  suppositions :  '  that 
Peter  and  Paul  broke  upon  this,  and  a  schism  in  the  churcli  hap- 
pened upon  it  during  the  whole  apostolical  age ;'  the  absolute 
falsehooa  of  which  was  clearly  and  fully  shown  iu  my  former  book, 
to  which  he  has  not  been  able  to  make  the  least  reply .^  That  St 
Paul,  ^  long  after  this,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  mentions 
Peter  personally,  and  by  name,  five  or  six  times,  as  the  head  and 
ringleader  of  those  Judaizers ;  and  that  he  openly  and  plainly 
charges  the  Judaizine  apostles  and  teachers,'  by  which  this  writer 
means  all  the  apostles  of  our  Lord,  except  St.  Paul  himself,  ^  sb 
false  apostles  and  teachers,  and  for  usur^nng  the  ministry,  which 
had  been  wholly  left  to  him.  All  this  is  purely  fiction,  since,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  evident  from  die  account  St.  I^iul  himself  gives, 
that  there  was  an  entire  harmony  and  agreement  between  him  and 
the  other  apostles,  of  whom  St;  Feter  was  one  of  the  chief.  That 
Ijiey  approved  his  doctrine,  and  owned  his  divine  mission ;  and  be 
plainly  distinguishes  between  the  apostles,  and  those  whom  he 
«alls  '  felse  brethren,'  who  came  in  '  privily  to  spy  out  their  liberty,' 
Gal.  ii.  2 — 10.  Thus  I  have  ^one  through  the  author's  questioDS, 
which,  with  the  invectives  he  is  pleased  here  to  bestow  very  plen- 
tifully upon  me,  and  which  it  is  neither  worth  my  while  nor  like 
reader's  to  take  the  least  notice  of,  is  all  that  be  offers  to  show 
that  the  apostles  preached  different  gospels ;  und  must  pass  for 
a  full  answer  to  the  clear  and  direct  proem  I  have  brought  to  the 
contrary. 

He  goes  on,  p.  240,  8cc.,  to  say  something  again  about  the 
Jerusalem  council,  and  repeats  what  he  had  said  in  his  former 
book,  ^  that  the  Jerusalem  council  enjoined  the  law  of  proselytism 
upon  the  heathen  Gentile  converts  ;  and  this  law  of  proselytism  he 
explains  to  be  a  total  absolute  separation  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  with  regard  to  eating,  drinking,  cohabitation,  intermarriages,' 
&c.  He  should  have  told  us  from  what  memoirs  he  comes  to 
know  that  the  Jerusalem  councils  enjoined  this  upon  the  Gentile 
converts.  For  it  is  certain  there  is  no  mention  of  any  such  in- 
junction in  the  account  given  us  of  that  council,  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  nor  of  the  difference  and  schism  between  them  and  St 
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Paul,  which  he  assures  us  this  was  the  occasion  of.  But  there  is 
one  part  of  this  pretended  decree,  which,  if  it  had  been  made  in 
that  council,  that  apostle  certainly  would  not  have  been  against, 
and  that  is,  the  forbidding  intermarriages  between  the  Christians 
and  the  idolatrous  Gentiles.  For  it  is  evident  from  what  he  saith, 
2  Cor.  vi.  14 — 16,  that  he  very  much  disapproved  and  condemned 
those  marriages  between  believers  and  unbelievers. 

Pp.  241,  242,  he  feigns  a  state  of  the  case  at  that  council,  that 
is  neither  true  in  fact,  nor,  if  it  were,  would  be  any  thing  to  the 
purpose  at  all.  He  represents  it  as  if  the  occasion  of  the  council 
was,  that  the  Judaizing  teachers,  who  urged  circumcision  and  the 
observation  of  the  law  upon  the  Gentiles,  were  willing  that  those 
among  the  Gentiles  that  had  been  ^  proselytes  of  the  gate,'  at 
the  time  of  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  should  be  admitted 
into  the  church  and  to  all  its  privileges  equally  with  the  Jews, 
without  being  circumcised.  But  that  they  would  not  admit  those 
that  had  been  converted  to  Christianity,  from  being  idolatrous 
Gentiles,  to  come  into  the  church  without  circumcision.  But  this 
18  entirely  his  own  imagination.  Those  Judaizing  teachers  that 
came  to  Antioch  laid  it  down  as  an  universal  rule  concerning  all 
the  Gentile  converts,  *  that  except  they  were  circumcised  after  die 
mamier  of  Moses,  they  could  not  be  saved.'  This  they  urged  upon 
the  brethren  at  Antioch,  a  church  that  had  been  originally  founded, 
not  by  St.  Paul,  but  by  some  that  came  from  Jerusalem ;  and 
which  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  gathered  out  of  such  as  had 
been  *  proselytes  of  the  gate ;'  see  Acts  xi.  20,  21,  22,  25  ;  though 
no  doubt  there  were  also  many  among  them  that  had  been  idol- 
atrous Gentiles  at  the  time  of  their  conversion.  Accordingly,  the 
qaestion  before  the  council  proceeded  concerning  all  the  Gentile 
converts  without  distinction.  And  Peter,  in  his  arguings  upon  it, 
puts  them  in  mind  that  God  had  chosen  him  long  before,  '  that 
the  Gentiles  should  hear  by  his  mouth  the  word  of  the  gospel, 
and  believe,  and  put  no  difference  between  them  and  the  Jews,'  Acts 
XV.  7,  8,  9,  where  he  calls  Cornelius  and  those  that  were  with  hhn, 
though  they  were  proselytes  of  the  gate,  and  not  idolaters,  *  Gen- 
tiles;* and  St.  James,  speaking  of  the  same  thing,  calls  then 
'  Gentiles  too,'  v.  14.  Indeed  all  the  proselytes  of  the  gate  had 
been  once  idolatrous  Gentiles,  and  after  being  turned  from  their 
idolatry  were  still  called  Gentiles :  and  were  not  taken  at  all  into 
the  peculium  of  the  Jews,  nor  regarded  as  belonging  to  their  body, 
without  being  circumcised.  And  therefore  the  Judaizing  teachers 
were  not  for  having  them,  or  any  other  fit>m  among  the  Gentiles  to 
be  taken  into  the  Christian  church  without  being  circumcised. 
They  were  for  having  the  observation  of  the  law  urged  as  necessary 
upon  all  the  Gentile  converts  without  exception.  And  the  council 
was  for  having  all  the  Gentile  converts,  without  distinction,  ex- 
empted from  it.  In  this  all  the  apostles  and  elders  agreed,  and 
passed  a  severe  censure  upon  those  false  teachers  that  had  urged 
the  necessity  of  circumcision ;  so  that  what  was  done  at  that 
council^  instead  of  proving  that  there  weic  d\ffex«ivc^  ^\stfsw^  ^^ 
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apostles,  or  betweeii  the  other  apostles  and  St.  Paul,  which  is  wbil  j 
the  author  brings  it  for,  furnishes  a  manifest  proof  that  there  vai  ' 
an  entire  harmony  among  them.  Nor  has  this  writer  beenabfeti 
produce  any  thing  to  the  contrary ;  but  after  repeating  whst  k 
nad  said  before,  and  what  has  already  been  considered,  coDcennng 
St.  Paul's  blaming  Peter  at  Antioch,  flies  into  some  wild  talk  ooi- 
cerning  Peter's  infallibility,  when  he  denied  his  master,  &c ;  ik 
pp.  243,  244,  And  then  leaves  his  argument  concerning  the  dif- 
ference between  the  apostles  and  the  different  gospels  they  preacbei 
to  shift  for  itself,  as  well  as  it  can. 

He  next  proceeds  to  vindicate  what  he  had  said  with  r^id  ti    j 


I 


the  apocalypse,  and  represents  me  as  undertaking  to  prove  that  it 
is  not  the  Cfhristian  Revelation ;  as  if  I  denied  it  to  be  a  Saatd 
Book  of  the  New  Testament ;  because  I  would  not  allow  it  to  be 
the  whole  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  as  he  had  absurdly  in- 
sinuated, because  it  has  the  words^  *  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,']! 
the  title. 

What  he  offers  here  is  so  strangely  loose,  that  the  difficulty  liesi 
not  in  confuting  it,  but  in  leducing  it  to  any  thing  that  can  kwk 
like  argument.  He  had  asserted  that  that  book  teaches  the  me- 
diatorial worship  of  saints  and  angels,  and  prayers  for  the  dead : 
that  the  Christian  Jews  soon  fell  into  gross  idolatry,  and  set  up  t 
great  number  of  mediators  and  intercessors  with  God  insteaa  of 
one.  And  this  he  pretended  to  prove  from  the  apocalyse;  and  the 
proof  he  brought  was,  because  the  twenty-four  elders,  whom  be 
supposed  to  be  the  *  principal  angels,*  are  represented  as  having 
*  golden  censors  in  their  hanas  full  of  incense,  which  is  the  prayen 
of  the  saints.'  But  it  was  shown  that  those  elders  were  not  to  be 
understood  of  the  angels,  nor  of  departed  saints ;  but  that  it  was 
designed  as  a  figurative  representation  of  the  state  of  the  church 
on  earth,  and  the  prayers  offered  up  to  God  there.  And  it  is 
evident  to  any  one  that  hath  considered  that  book,  that  heaven, 
and  the  temple,  and  altar  there,  often  signify  in  this  prophecy,  the 
visible  Christian  church  on  earth,  and  the  worship  there  performed. 
Our  author  hath  nothing  to  offer  against  this;  but  to  fly  out 
against  the  prophetic  language  and  style,  as  something  that  cannot 
be  made  common  sense  of.  But  though  the  style  be  fi^rative, 
and  he  that  would  take  all  the  expressions  of  that  book  literally, 
would  show  himself  as  absurd  as  this  writer  has  done  ;  yet  it  doth 
not  follow  but  that  by  a  careful  comparing  one  thing  with  another, 
and  considering  the  genius  of  the  prophetic  style,  we  may  come  to 
know  the  design  of  those  expressions.  And  many  learned  men, 
every  way  superior  to  this  writer,  and  much  better  judges  of  good 
sense  than  he  can  reasonably  pretend  to  be,  have  very  profitably 
employed  their  pains  this  way,  and  found  not  only  a  good,  but  a 
sublime  and  useful  sense.  And  notwithstanding  the  obscurities  of 
this  book,  there  have  been  many  noble  discoveries  made  from  it, 
that  affords  an  illustrious  proof  of  the  extent  of  the  divine  fore* 
knowledge,  and  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  prophecy. 

'«*  writer  makes  VivmaeV?  me-tt^  v<*\\3!cl\sv^  Wroi'^^aSA^  ^^jLtht 
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word  angel  admits  of  so  many  senses  in  that  book,  that  no  argu- 
neDt  can  DC  drawn  from  it'*  The  plain  design  of  which  was,  that 
BO  argument  can  be  drawn  merely  from  that  word,  as  if  whenever 
it  occnrs  in  that  book,  it  is  to  be  understood  literally  of  angels 
properly  so  called,  since  it  is  evident,  that  this  expression  is  often 
B0edy  where  angels,  properly  so  called,  are  not  intended  to  be  re- 
presented by  it,  of  wnicb  I  gave  some  instances.  Bnt  though  that 
MTord  is  there  taken  in  very  different  senses,  yet  for  the  most  part» 
by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  the  context 
irhere  it  is  used,  we  may  come  to  know  the  meaning  of  it ;  and  if 
in  some  particular  passages  we  cannot  be  certain  as  to  the  precise 
meaning  of  it,  it  will  only  follow,  that  no  argument  can  be  drawn 
Grom  it,  as  used  in  those  passages ;  which  may  be  safely  allowed, 
since  there  are  many  passages  m  that  book,  that  we  do  not  pre- 
cisely know  the  meaning  of;  and  yet  this  doth  not  hinder,  but 
tliat  there  are  other  passages  plain  enough,  and  of  special  use. 
One  of  which  I  take  to  be  that  of  the  angel  forbidding  John  to 
worship  him,  though  it  could  only  be  an  inferior  worship  that 
John  intended.  And  it  is  an  odd  thing  for  this  writer  to  attempt 
to  prove  the  worship  of  angels  from  that  book,  in  which  it  is  as 
clearly  forbidden  as  m  any  one  passage  in  the  whole  Scripture. 

As  to  prayers  for  the  dead,  he  pretends  I  have  admitted  of  it  so 
far  as  he  had  urged  it  from  the  authority  of  the  apocalypse.  I  had 
shown  that  what  this  author  would  put  upon  us  as  a  proof  of 
prayers  for  the  dead,  has  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  very  agreeable 
to  reason,  and  what  no  understanding  Protestant  ever  denied. 
And  now  he  does  not  so  much  as  undertake  to  show  the  absurdity 
of  it ;  but  talks  of  the  primitive  Christians  in  the  first  ages,  as 
supposing  the  souls  of  the  departed  saints,  to  be  '  hovering  about 
their  tomos  and  sepulchres,'  in  which  he  abuses  them  as  well  as 
St.  John ;  since  though  they  did  not  suppose  them  to  be  admitted 
into  the  full  glory  of  heaven,  till  the  resurrection,  yet  they  sup- 
posed them  to  DC  in  a  paradise,  a  state  of  rest  and  peace. 

He  had  asserted,  that  the  author  of  this  book  confines  salvation 
to  the  Jews  only,  and  that  according  to  him,  not  one  Gentile  was 
to  be  saved.  Mor.  Phil.  vol.  i.  p.  372.  The  contrary  to  this  was 
plainly  proved  by  express  passages  out  of  the  book  itself,  to  which 
our  author  has  nothmg  to  answer ;  but  according  to  his  laudable 
custom,  still  persists  in  affirming  what  he  had  said  before.  He  de- 
clares that  the  whole  Jewish  nation  excluded  even  the  devout 
Gentiles,  or  proselytes  of  the  gate,  from  any  possibility  of  salva*- 
lion,  till  they  became  proselytes  of  righteousness,  and  conformed 
to  the  whole  law ;  and  that  the  Christian  Jews  made  the  entrance 
still  narrower,  and  excluded  all  from  hope  of  salvation,  who  did 
believe  Jesus  to  be  the  true  national  prophetic  Messiah ;  that  is, 
'  a  mighty  conquering  prince  of  the  house  of  David,  who  was  to 
subdue  all  other  nations  under  them.'  And  so  he  goes  on  afler  his 
way,  to  assert  that  this  was  the  idea  under  which  the  prophets  re- 
presented the  Messiah,  see  pp.  250,  251,  which  he  had  said  several 
times  before,  and  which  has  been  already  coxi«id^x^« 

*  See  Pi  vine  Authority,  pp«%51t,  %^. 
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He  concludes  this  section  with  afiBuring  his  reader,  that  by  my 
own  acknowledgment  the  prophetic  style  and  language  are  oninteW 
ligible ;  and  then  urges,  that  it  is  impossible  to  convince  the  Jews 
that  they  mistook  the  prophets ;  whereas  it  is  both  certain  that 
great  numbers  of  the  Jews,  at  the  first  promulgation  of  the  gospel, 
were  convinced  by  those  prophecies ;  and  that  oaany  of  the  Jews 
since  have  been  convinced  by  them,  of  some  of  which  Mr.  Chap- 
man has  given  him  a  particular  account.  As  to  what  he  adds, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  me,  by  all  my  shifts  and  evasions,  to  con- 
vince him  that  he  has  mistaken  the  prophets,  p.  254,  I  will  rea- 
dily agree,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  him  own  that  he  is  cod- 
vinced,  or  that  he  has  ever  been  in  the  wrong,  in  any  one  thing  be 
has  advanced ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  very  easy  to  convince 
the  rest  of  the  world  of  this. 

In  his  last  section,  he  proposes  to  consider  what  T  had  offisred 
concerning  the  satisfaction  ot  Christ.  He  saith  this  is  '  a  turning 
point,  and  almost  the  hinge  of  the  whole  controversy,  and  that 
therefore  he  will  more  particularly  consider  all  that  I  had  offered 
about  it.'  One  would  expect  after  this,  that  he  should  have  en- 
tered on  a  distinct  examination  of  the  argument,  and  yet  he  passes 
it  over  without  so  much  as  taking  off  the  force  of  anything  I  had 
offered  in  answer  to  his  objections. 

He  again  represents  it  as  a  '  perfect  inversion  of  all  order  and  jas- 
tice,  that  the  innocent  should  suffer  for  the  guilty ;  that  merit  and  de- 
merit are  incommunicable  adjuncts,  and  not  transferrable  from  one 
person  to  another ;  that  it  is  impossible  to  urge  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  satisfaction  in  any  way  whatsoever,  so  as  not  to  have  a 
mischievous  effect,  as  not  encouraging  presumption,  <juieting  men 
in  their  sins,  and  bearing  off  repentance.'  These  thines  be  had 
urged  more  largely  and  strongly  before  ;  and  they  have  oeen  par- 
ticularly considered ;  and  as  ne  has  not  vouchsafed  to  take  the 
least  notice  of  what  was  offered  on  these  heads,  I  shall  refer  the 
reader  to  my  former  answer. 

He  still  msists  upon  it,  that  he  had  fully  proved,  that  '  there 
were  no  vicarious  sacrifices  under  the  law  of  Moses ;  and  that  a 
man's  offering  a  sacrifice  did  not  exempt  him  from  any  other 
mulct,  fine,  or  penalty  in  law.'  And  he  is  the  more  sure  of  this, 
because  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  any  instance  to  the  contrary. 
And  yet  I  showed,  that  in  cases  where  sacrifices  were  appointed 
to  be  offered,  a  man  was  always  exempted  fit>m  any  fine,  mulct,  or 
penalty.  That  the  sacrifice  under  that  constitution  was  always 
supposed  to  avert  the  penalty,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
due.  But  he  urges,  that  sacrifices  were  a  part  of  legal  obedience, 
and  therefore  they  could  not  possibly  typify  and  represent  any  real 
propitiation  or  sacrifice  for  sin,  p.  261.  That  'what  was  called 
making  the  atonement  by  the  priest's  sprinkling  the  blood,  could 
signify  nothing  but  declaring  the  atonement,  or  giving  this  open, 
public,  and  legal  notification  of  it,  that  the  person's  sacrifice  was 
accepted,  and  that  by  this  personal  act  of  obedience  to  the  law,  he 
stooa  acquitted  in  law.    It  vi^s  *vl\  \\\^  tv^\.\«^  ^  "^  \s^?^  dlacharge, 
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Omi  the  law  by  such  an  offering  or  personal  act  was  satisfied  to 
that  time/  p«  263.  It  will  easily  be  acknowledged^  that  the  offer- 
ing the  sacrifice,  in  cases  where  sacrifices  were  appointed  by  the 
hm  to  be  offered,  was  an  act  of  obedience  to  the  law;  and  that 
UfKNi  offering  the  sacrifice  in  such  cases  in  the  proper  manner,  the 
person  was  acquitted  and  discharged  in  law  from  the  guilt  he  was 
supposed  to  hafe  contracted,  and  the  law  was  satisfied.  But  does 
IImb  prove,  that  therefore  there  was  no  atonement  supposed  to  be 
■lade  by  those  sacrifices  ?  It  proves  the  very  contrary.  And  it  is 
a  tftranee  way  of  reasoning,  that  because  the  law  required  a  sacri- 
6oe  to  be  offered  as  an  atonement,  in  order  to  the  obtaining  legal 
femission,  and  upon  offering  the  sacrifice,  a  man  did  obtain  legal 
forgiveness ;  theraore  the  sacrifice  made  no  legal  atonement,  or 
wms  not  supposed  to  make  an  atonement  in  law  ? 

As  to  what  he  adds,  p.  264,  that  ^'  in  like  manner,  Jesus  Christ, 
by  his  obedience  to  death,  and  shedding  his  blood  upon  the  cross, 
gave  a  public  authentic  declaration,  or  notification,  of  the  accept- 
aUeness  of  such  personal  obedience,  as  the  true  righteousness 
AaI  God  would  accept  or  reward,'  I  do  not  see  how  Christ's 
Miffering  and  dying  could  be  said  to  be  a  notification  of  the  acoep- 
tableness  of  his  obedience  and  death  ;  it  was  his  resurrection  and 
fftorification  that  was  the  proper  notification  of  this;  and  there- 
fore if  his  death  or  shedding  his  blood,  is  represented  as  a  propi- 
tiation, on  no  other  account  than  that  it  publicly  notified  the  ao- 
oeptableness  of  his  obedience,  his  resunection  may  be  more  justly 
called  a  propitiation  or  atonement,  which  yet  it  never  is  in  Scripture. 

But  he  ui^es,  p.  260,  that '  there  is  not  one  word  in  Scripture  of 
Christ's  dying  to  reconcile  God  to  us,  or  to  dispose  him  to  oe  mer- 
ciful to  penitent  sinners ;'  nor  do  thoRC  systematical  divines,  over 
whom  he  triumphs  on  all  occasions,  suppose  that  Christ  died  to 
dispose  God  to  be  merciful  to  us ;  but  it  was  because  he  was  dis- 
posed to  be  merciful  to  us,  that  he  sent  his  son  Jesus  Christ  to  die, 
and  give  himself  a  sacrifice  for  our  sins.  He  adds,  that  there  is 
not  one  word  in  Scripture  of  Christ's  dying  to  procure  merit  or 
pardon  upon  our  repentance,  or  to  manifest  and  display  the  justice 
and  righteousness  of  God,  and  his  hatred  of  sin.  But  we  are  told 
in  Scripture,  that  Christ's  blood  was  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins ; 
tiiat  in  him  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even  the  re- 
mission of  sins ;  that  his  blood  deanseth  from  all  sin ;  that  God 
hath  set  him  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood, 
to  declare  his  righteousness  in  the  remission  of  sins,  that  God 
might  be  iust,  and  the  justifier  of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus; 
that  God  nath  made  him  to  be  sin,  or  a  sin-offering  for  us,  that 
we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him ;  that  is,  that 
we  might  be  justified  through  the  redemption  that  in  in  Jesus 
Christ,  as  it  is  elsewhere  expressed  :  that  Christ  hath  redeemed  us 
from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us.  And  many 
other  passages  might  be  produced  to  the  same  purpose.  And  what 
sense  can  l^  made  of  these  and  such  like  expressions  upon  our 
author's  scheme,  I  cannot  see. 
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But  the  most  forniidable  objection  is  still  behind.     He  has  a 
good  deal  of  talk,  pp.  259,26*0,  to  show  bow  much  the  woild 
must  be  '  obliged  to  tne  ignorant  and  wicked  Jews  upon  the  medi- 
atorial scheme ;  and  how  hard  it  is  to  censure  or  condemn  them 
for  doing  a  thing,  that  was  necessary  to  be  done  for  the  salvation 
of  mankind  ;  and  which  God  had  blefore  ordained  and  appointed 
to  be  done.'     But  this  sa^cious  writer  does  not  reflect^  that  if 
this  way  of  talking   were  just,  it  would   bear   as  hard  upon  the 
scheme  he  pretends  to  espouse,  as  upon  that  which  he  thinks  fit 
to  oppose.     He  himself  says,  that  it  is  clear  and  intelligible  enough, 
how  a  whole  nation,  or  the  whole  world,  may  derive  vast  advan- 
tages from  the  sufferings  and  hardships  of  a  particular  person,'  p. 
259.     And  will  he  say,  that  upon  such  a  supposition,  the  worM 
would  be  obliged  for  these  vast  advantages  to  them  that  inflicted 
those  sufferings  and  hardships  upon  that  person  ?     He  had  in  his 
former  book  mentioned  several  advantages,  arising  from  the  death 
of  Christ ;  and  particularly,  that  it  was  of  great  benefit,  as  he  was 
a  glorious  martyr,  that  died  to  confirm  the  truth  of  his  doctrine 
and  as  he  thereby  exhibited  an  admirable  and   useful  example. 
And  must  we  thank  the  Jews,  and  own  our  great  obligation  to  them 
for  all  this  ?    This,  it  must  be  owned,  is  a  very  extraordinary  way 
•of  talking.     And  so  whenever  God,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  over- 
rules the  wickedness  of  mankind,  which  he  perfectly  foresaw,  but 
of  which  he  is  not  the  author  and  the  cause,  and  brings  the  most 
eminent  good  out  of  it,  the  thanks  must  be  given  to  the  wicked 
actors,  though  they  were  prompted  to  what  they  did,  merely  by 
their  own  malice,  rather  than  to  that  supreme  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, which,  contrary  to  their  intention,  brought  so  much  good 
out  of  that  evil.     But  he  asks,  if  Christ  had  not  suffered  from  the 
Jews,  must  the  whole  world  have  been  damned?    This  goes  upon 
the  modest  supposition  of  God's  prescience  being   disappointed, 
and  then  what  would  have  been  done  next  ?     1  will  not  pretend 
to  say  what  might  have  been  done,  or  what  method  God,  in  his  in- 
exhaustible wisdom,   might  have  fixed    upon  for  dispensing  his 
mercy  towards  sinful  mankind :  but  as  he  has  taken  this  way  of 
doing  it,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  best,  and  most  wisely  and  fitly 
ordered.     And  it  does  not  prove  that  God  did  not  take  this  me- 
thod, because  if  he  had  not  taken  this  method  he  would  have  fixed 
upon  another.     It  does  not  prove,  that  Christ  did  not  suffer  and 
die  to  make  atonement  for  our  sins,  because  if  he  had  not  suffered 
and  died,  he  had  made  no  atonement  for  our  sins  by  his  sufferings 
and  death :  but  such  is  our  author's  admirable  reasoning.     And  at 
this  rate  it  must  be  said,  that  Christ  did  not  die  to  leave  us  an  ex- 
ample, which  yet  this  writer  pretends  to  own  he  did,  because  if 
he  nad  not  died,  he  had  not  left  us  an  example  by  his  death.     But 
I  need  say  no  more  on  this  head  of  Christ's  satisfaction,  which 
was  so  largely  considered  in  my  former  book,  and  which  this  wri- 
ter here  so  slightly  passes  over. 

He  concludes  this  section  and  his  book,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
in  it,  with  a  virulent  \u\ecl\N^  vx^^vcv&V.  \Xi^  \v«  ^1  -^^oi^ii^^  which  he 
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^aasores  us  has  all  the  marks  and  characters  of  imposture^  mentioned 
■by  Dean  Prideaux  in  his  Letter  to  the  Deists,  and  appUed  by  him 
to  the  religion  of  Mahomet.  And  first  he  afBrms,  pp.  265,  266, 
that '  the  whole  plan  and  contrivance  of  this  polity  was  calculated 
and  directed  for  the  temporal  carnal  interests,  wealth,  and  power 
of  the  politician,  by  securing  the  government  for  ever  in  his  own 
tribe  and  family.' 

As  to  Moses's  own  family,  I  think  he  gave  the  greatest  proof  of 
his  disinterestedness,  and  how  far  he  was  from  any  worldly  am- 
bitioua  views;  since,  notwithstanding  his  vast  authority  and  interest 
with  the  people,  though  he  left  two  sons,  he  did  not  raise  either  of 
them  or  tneir  children  to  any  dignity  at  all,  but  left  them  to  con- 
tinue undistinguished  among  the  common  Levites,  whose  business 
was  only  to  minister  about  the  sanctuary,  in  inferior  offices  under 
the  priests.  And  accordingly  they  and  their  descendants  continued 
in  ODscurity,  nor  do  we  find  they  made  any  figure  at  all.  It  is 
true  the  priesthood  was  vested  in  the  family  of  Aaron  by  that  con* 
stitution,  who  was  Moses's  brother ;  but  if  Moses  had  been  acted 
by  a  spirit  of  ambition,  and  a  desire  of  advancing  the  power  and 
grandeur  of  his  family,  as  this  writer  represents  it,  was  it  not 
natural  to  expect  that  he  should  have  in  the  first  place  taken  care 
of  his  own  immediate  progeny  ?  Or,  if  he  had  admitted  Aaron  and 
his  family  to  a  share  of  the  priesthood,  that  he  would  not  have 
excluded  his  own  for  ever  from  it,  which  yet  we  find  he  did  ?  But 
Moses,  in  the  constitutions  he  made,  was  only  governed  by  the 
directions  he  received  from  God,  and  was  '  faithful  to  Him  that 
appointed  him,'  without  any  regard  to  his  own  private  interests.  As 
to  what  this  writer  so  often  insinuates,  as  if  the  government  was 
vested  in  the  tribe  of  Levi  by  the  Mosaic  constitution,  this  has 
been  shown  to  be  false.  When  Moses  appointed  judges,  who  were 
to  discharge  the  office  of  magistrates  among  the  people,  both  the 
inferior  judges,  who  were  to  determine  lesser  matters,  and  the 
seventy  elders,  that  were  appointed  for  causes  of  a  higher  nature, 
in  neither  of  these  appointments  was  there  any  peculiar  regard  to 
the  tribe  of  Levi ;  out  they  were  chosen  out  of  all  the  tribes. 
When  he  died,  he  did  not  leave  the  chief  government  either  in  his 
own  or  brother's  family,  or  in  his  own  tribe,  but  left  it  in  the  hands 
of  Joshua,  whom  he  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  in  whom  the 
supreme  power  was  vested.  Nor  was  there  any  direction  in  the  law 
that  the  succeeding  governors  should  be  of  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  and, 
in  fact,  none  of  the  judges  were  ever  chosen  out  of  that  tribe, 
except  Eli  and  Samuel.  And  as  to  their  kings,  all  the  direction 
Moses  gives  as  to  their  choosing  them  is,  that  they  should  choose 
'  one  from  among  their  brethren,'  without  confining  them  to  any 
particular  tribe,  Deut  xvii.  15.  And,  by  the  prophecy  he  mentions 
of  dying  Jacob,  he  seems  plainly  to  fix  the  chief  authority  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  Gen.  xhx.  8,  10.  And,  in  fact  we  find,  that  when 
they  came  to  have  kings,  they  were  not  taken  from  among  the 
priests,  as  it  was  in  Egypt,  where  their  kings  were  usually  priests.* 

*  See  Plutarch  de  Uid.  et  Oftmd. 
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As  to  what  he  farther  adds  here,  concerning  the  legal  rerennes  of 
the  priesthood^  amounting  to  *  an  annual  rent,  or  a  third  pait  of 
the  whole  produce  of  the  land ;  and  that  the  tribe  of  Loti  akoe 
must  have  been  almost  double  in  wealth  and  power  to  all  the  Test 
of  the  tribes  together,  and  able  to  maintain  a  war  against  them  ;* 
this  depends  upon  the  truth  of  his  own  calculations,  the  unfairness 
and  absurdity  of  which  hath  been  sufficiently  shown. 

The  author^s  next  observation,  to  prove  the  marks  of  impostore 
in  the  law  of  Moses  is,  because,  by  the  constitution  of  that  law,  the 
tribe  of  Levi  were  to  be  dispersed  through  the  whole  coantry.  But 
this  is  a  proof  of  nothing  but  the  strong  prejudices  be  hath  against 
the  priests  and  Levites.  For  if  the  law  was  excellent,  and  fitted  to 
make  the  people  happy,  and  to  direct  them  in  the  true  worship  of 
God,  and  the  practice  of  universal  righteousness,  as  it  certamly 
was ;  and,  if  the  proper  business  ot  the  priests  and  Leritn 
was  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  as  ii 
evident  from  many  passages,*  then  it  was  a  very  wise  and  good 
constitution,  that  the  pnests  and  Levites  should  be  dispersed 
through  the  several  tribes,  for  the  instruction  of  the  people.  As  to 
what  he  adds,  p.  267,  concerning  the  law  for  punishmg  idolatiy 
with  death,  and  concerning  the  worship  of  the  local  tutelar  God  of 
Israel,  this  hath  been  fully  considered. 

But  he  farther  argues,  p.  26T,  that  the  *  indulgence  given  under 
this  economy  to  personal  intemperance,  especially  the  most  pre- 
dominant and  prevailing  lusts  of  the  flesh,  drunkenness  and  carnal 
concupiscence,  or  the  excessive  use  of  wine  and  women,  is  another 
strong  and  glaring  mark  of  worldly  carnal  policy/  And  he  obserres, 
p.  271,  that  as  *  the  priesthood  must  have  been  very  burdensome 
and  expensive  to  the  nation,  it  was  but  reasonable  and  fit  that  they 
should  be  indulged  in  some  carnal  liberties  and  peculiar  personal 
enjoyments,  the  better  to  reconcile  them  to  and  make  them  the 
more  easy  under  such  a  divine  economy.'  Any  one  that  was  to 
judge  of  the  Mosaic  constitution  by  this  writer  s  representation  df 
it,  would  be  apt  to  think,  that  in  that  law  there  was  an  allowance 
for  intemperance  and  debauchery,  in  order  to  make  the  people  easy 
under  their  other  burdens.  But  I  doubt  not  the  reader  is  before 
now  fully  convinced  how  little  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  any  thing  he  I 
affirms,  though  with  never  so  great  confidence.  As  to  drunkenness,  ] 
he  himself  seems  in  this  very  book  to  acknowledge  that  Moses 
condemns  it,  and  denounces  the  judgments  of  God  against  it; 
though  he  pretends  he  does  this,  not  as  a  lawgiver  but  as  a  prophet 
and  preacher  of  righteousness.  And  whereas  he  says,  '  a  man 
might  be  as  drunk  as  he  would,  and  as  often,  without  incurring  a 
legal  punishment ;'  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  case  of  the  rebellious 
son,  brought  by  his  parents  before  the  magistrates,  his  being  a 
glutton  and  a  drunkard  is  particularly  mentioned,  as  a  reason  of 
the  severe  punishment  that  was  to  be  inflicted  on  him,  Deut.  xxi. 

♦  See  Lev.  x.  11,  Deul.  tlxxuv,  \Q,  1  eVitwv,  X'?u,  8,9,  xxx.  n,  Neh.   viii.  7,  9. 
Mai,  ii,  4,  7. 
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9O9  21.  With  regard  to  the  encouragement  he  pretends  was  given 
nt  thai  eoonomy  to  carnal  concupiscence,  he  represents  it  as  if  a 
man  were  allowed  by  law  to  ^  keep  as  many  wives  and  concubines 
as  he  thought  fit,  and  turn  them  off  again  at  pleasure ;  to  take  fresh 
oiiesy  and  glut  his  lust  with  the  greatest  variety/  But  this  also  is 
very  unfairly  represented.  In  the  Mahometan  law,  indeed,  it  is 
expressly  allowed  to  every  man  to  have  four  wives,  besides  which 
they  are  allowed  to  lie  with  their  maid-servants  as  often  as  they 
are  pleased,  see  Alcor.  chaps,  iv.  Ixvi.  And  accordingly,  ever 
sinoe  the  time  of  Mahomet,  it  bath  been  an  established  law  amonff 
them  to  keep  as  many  women-slaves  for  their  lust  as  they  think 
fit  to  buy,  and  the  children  of  the  one  are  as  legitimate  as  the 
children  of  the  other.  And  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since 
Mahomet  himself  was  noted  for  lust  and  impurity,  and  forged 
reTelations  from  God,  expressly  approving  his  adulteries,  and 
allowing  him  to  indulge  his  lusts  witnout  control,  and  to  marry  as 
many  wives  as  he  should  think  fit,  and  those  even  of  his  near 
relations,  the  daughters  of  his  brother  or  the  daughters  of  his 
sister,  see  Alcor.  chap,  xxxiii.  But  Moses  was  of  a  quite  different 
character.  He  coula  never  be  charged  with  the  least  stain  of 
imparity.  Nor  is  there  any  encouragement  given  to  it  in  his  law, 
but  much  to  the  contrary.  Great  care  is  there  taken  to  curb  and 
restrain  men's  exorbitant  lusts.  Adultery  is  forbidden  in  the 
strongest  manner,  and  under  the  severest  penalties,  Lev.  xx.  10, 
Deat.  xxii.  22 — 24.  So  are  all  rapes,  Deut.  xx.  25,  27.  And  where 
a  person  enticed  a  virgin  that  was  not  married,  though  he  did  not 
force  her  but  prevailed  with  her  to  consent,  he  was  obliged  to  marry 
facr,  if  her  father  pleased ;  and  if  not,  was  to  give  her  a  dowry, 
Exod.  xxii.  16,  17.  All  fornication  is  expressly  forbidden  in  that 
law ;  whereas  it  was  generally  indulged  and  allowed  in  the  laws  of 
other  countries.  There  was  to  be  no  ^  whore  of  the  daughters  of 
Israel.'  And  the  reason  is  given,  *  lest  the  land  should  fall  to 
whoredom,  and  become  full  of  wickedness.'  And,  to  show  how  odious 
this  was  in  the  sight  of  God,  'the  hire  of  a  harlot  was  expressly 
forbidden  to  be  brought  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  any  vow.' 
And  it  is  declared,  that  *  this  is  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord,'  see 
Ley.  xix.  29,  Deut.  xxiii.  17,  18.  So  that  the  priests  were  not 
allowed  to  receive  the  money  or  offerings  that  were  the  price  of 
whoredom.  Nor  was  there  any  expedient  in  that  constitution  for  a 
lewd  woman's  pretending  to  compensate  for  her  wickedness  by 
making  a  present  of  a  part  of  her  gains  to  the  church.  And  how 
different  was  this  from  tne  heathen  customs,  among  whom,  in  many 
places,  whoredom  and  impurity  made  a  part  of  the  worship  of  their 
deities  !  There  were  women  that  prostituted  themselves  kept  in  the 
public  temples,  and  the  rewards  of  their  impurity  were  offered  to 
their  gods.*  Under  the  Mosaic  constitution,  no  man  was  allowed  to 

*  Seztus  EmpyricuB  informs  us,  that  among^  manj  of  the  E^ij^tians  it  was  cvcXcIc 
glorioQS  for  women  to  prostitute  themselves,  Pjr.  H^p.  lib.  iii.  cap.  24.  Strabo  ac- 
quaints us,  that  at  Corinth  there  was  a  temple  that  ma\Tv\ame<i  mot^  vVvvtw  ^  vVi^^wql^ 
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abuse  his  slaves  to  his  lust,  as  in  the  Mahometan  law.  Even  with 
regard  to  captives  taken  in  war,  they  were  not  permitted  to  vidale 
them.  Bat  if  an  Israelite  fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful  captive,  be 
was  obliged  to  take  her  home  and  marry  her,  after  having  allowed 
her  a  proper  space  to  bewail  her  father  and  mother.  Deal 
xxi.    10 — 15. 

With  regard  to  polygamy,  some  very  learned  persons  have  beeo  ' 
of  opinion  that  that  passage.  Lev.  xviii.  18,  is  designed  to  prohibit 
it.  And  thus  the  Caraites  understand  it,  a  sect  of  Jews  that  are  for 
keeping  close  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  But  not  to  insist  upon  this^  if 
it  be  not  prohibited  in  the  law  of  Moses,  yet  it  is  certain  that  there 
is  nowhere  any  express  allowance  for  any  man  to  have  more  wires 
than  one  as  there  is  in  the  law  of  Mahomet.  Nor  is  this  practice 
ever  mentioned  with  the  least  approbation  in  that  law ;  yea,  there 
are  several  things  that  seem  fairly  to  imply  a  disapprobation  of  if* 
Moses,  in  the  account  he  gives  of  the  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
and  the  original  institution  of  marriage  in  paradise,  leads  them  to 
conclude  that  one  man  was  originally  designed  for  one  womaa ; 
that  this  was  the  primitive  constitution  in  a  state  of  innocence,  and 
what  God  designed  at  man's  first  creation.  And  there  are  several 
excellent  regulations  in  that  law,  to  remedy  the  inconveniences  of 
the  contrary  practice,  which  had  then  obtained,  and  as  circum- 
stances then  stood,  could  scarce  be  entirely  prevented.  It  is  j 
provided  in  that  law,  that  if  a  man  had  more  wives  than  one,  he 
should  be  obliged  to  treat  them  equally  with  kindness  and  ' 
humanity,  and  not,  out  of  a  greater  affection  to  one,  to  use  tbe  j 
other  ill,  or  to  show  a  partial  regard  to  the  children  of  the  one 
rather  than  to  those  of  the  other,  see  Exod.  xxi.  9,  10,  Deut.  xxi. 
15 — 17.  The  obliging  him  to  provide  for  them  all,  with  respect  to 
their  food,  raiment,  and  duty  of  marriage,  and  not  to  diminish  this  I 
with  regard  to  the  former  wife  upon  his  taking  another,  was 
designed  to  prevent  the  multiplying  of  their  wives.  And  whereas  a 
king  might  be  supposed  to  have  it  more  in  his  power  than  others  to 
maintain  a  great  number  of  vnves,  and  might  took  upon  them  as  a 
piece  of  grandeur  and  royalty,  he  is  expressly  commanded  *  not  to 
multiply  wives  to  himself,'  Deut  xvii.  17.  The  proposing  these 
regulations  cannot  in  reason  be  construed  into  an  approbation  of 
that  practice,  but  rather  fairly  implies  a  disapprobation  of  it,  and 
shows  the  disadvantages  attending  it 

With  respect  to  divorces,  the  author  represents,  that  according 
to  that  law,  a  *  man  mi^ht  turn  off  his  wives  at  pleasure  to  take 
fresh  ones,  and  so  glut  himself  with  the  greatest  variety ;  and  might 
discharge  her  from  him  without  giving  a  reason  for  it      But  this  is 

whores,  UpoSovXovQ  iraipac,  *  whores  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  goddesi/ 
Geogr.  lib.  viii.  And  he  tells  us,  that  at  Comana,  a  citjr  of  Cappadocia,  there  were 
whores  consecrated  to  the  moon,  whom  they  there  worshipped,  lib.  xii.  And  Herodotof 
observes,  concerning  the  Babylonians,  that  there  were  many  women  that  sat  at  the  gates 
of  the  temple,  and  prostituted  themselves  for  hire,  and  that  the  monej  that  was  thus 
obtained  was  wont  to  l)c  dedicated  to  sacred  uses,  Hezod.  lib.  i.  cap.  199. 
•  Concerning  this,  Boe  "Reflect,  ou  YoX'j^,  V>vwBt\„vi\.  \. 
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far  from  being  a  fair  representation  of  the  Mosaic  law  relating  to 
that  matter.  The  law  relating  to  divorces  is,  Dcut.  xxiv.  1 — 4, 
*  When  a  man  hath  taken  a  wife  and  married  her,  and  it  come  to 
pass  that  she  find  no  favour  in  his  eyes,  because  he  hath  found 
some  uncleanness  in  her,  then  let  him  write  her  a  bill  of  divorce- 
ment/ &c.  Here  it  is  evident  that  Moses  does  not  allow  a  man  to 
divorce  his  wife  merely  at  pleasure.  There  ought  to  be  a  reason  for 
it,  and  the  reason  here  assigned  is  some  matter  of  uncleanness. 
lliis  the  school  of  Saromai,  a  noted  set  of  doctors  among  the  Jews, 
understood  of  some  weighty  important  cause.  And  some  of  the 
later  Rabbies,  particularly  the  fcimous  Abarbanel,  understood  it  of  a 
light  indecent  behaviour  that  rendered  her  suspected  of  impurity. 
To  which  they  add,  as  another  reason  for  divorces,  a  difference  and 
contrariety  of  temper,  that  was  not  likely  to  be  cured,  so  that  they 
hated  each  other's  company,  and  lived  in  perpetual  contention. 
What  is  expressed,  ver.  l,by  '  her  not  finding  favour  in  his  eyes,' is 
expressed  in  ver.  3,  by  his  ^  hating  her.'  In  this  case  the  man  was 
permitted  to  give  her  a  bill  of  divorcement.  This  law  was  designed 
to  prevent  worse  consequences ;  and  in  many  cases  was  really  an 
advantage  to  the  woman,  who  was  hereby  delivered  from  a  domestic 
tyrant  and  a  man  that  hated  her,  and  left  at  liberty  to  marry 
another  with  whom  she  might  live  more  happily.  And  if  this 
author  were  to  argue  this  point  on  the  foot  of  the  law  of  nature, 
he  might  probably  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  answer  Milton's  books 
on  that  subject.  Yet  it  is  plain  this  law  was  not  designed  to 
encourage  frequent  divorces.  It  seems  rather  to  have  been  intended 
to  check  and  regulate  them  which  probably  had  been  in  use  before ; 
for  Moses  refers  to  them  before  the  giving  of  that  law  in  Deut. 
xxiv.  1 — 4.  See  Lev.  xxi.  14,  xxii.  13,  Numb.  xxx.  9.  By  this 
law  they  were  not  to  send  them  away  but  for  some  weighty  cause, 
and  that  not  without  a  bill  of  divorcement.  And  the  formahty 
necessary  in  this  bill  of  divorcement  gave  time  for  consideration. 
But  especially  what  is  said,  v.  4,  is  plainly  designed  to  show  a  dis- 
approbation of  such  divorces.  For  in  order  to  discourage  them  it 
is  ordei'ed,  that  if  the  woman  should  marry  again,  and  the  latter 
husband  should  divorce  her  or  die,  '  her  former  husband  which  sent 
her  away  may  not  take  her  again  to  be  his  wife,  after  that  she  is 
defiled ;  for  mat  is  abomination  before  the  Lord,  and  thou  shalt 
not  cause  the  land  to  sin.'  Where  it  is  supposed,  that  though  she 
was  allowed  after  her  divorcement '  to  go  and  be  another  man's 
wife/  because  otherwise  the  divorcement  would  have  been  a  much 
greater  hardship  and  grievance  to  the  divorced  woman,  yet  she  was 
kx>ked  upon  as  defiled  to  her  first  husband  by  the  second  marriage. 
And  as  the  man  that  had  first  divorced  her  was  the  cause  of  it,  he 
was  never  to  marry  her  again ;  and  let  him  repent  ever  so  much  of 
the  usage  he  had  given  her,  and  though  his  affection  should  return 
to  her,  or  it  might  otherwise  be  of  great  advantage  to  him  to  take 
her  a^in,  it  was  never  permitted  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever. 
And  this  had  a  great  tendency  to  prevent  rash  divorces  for  sudden 
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quarrels  or  slight  causes,*  and  tended  to  make  tliem  consider  well 
before  they  did  it.  It  is  probable  that  for  a  long  time  there  were 
few  instances  of  divorces  among  the  people  of  Israel.  Mr.  Selden 
observes,  Ux.  Hebr.  lib.  iii.  cap.  19,  that  there  is  no  instance  of 
that  kind  recorded,  nor  any  mention  made  of  divorces  at  all,  from 
the  days  of  Moses  till  the  time  of  Isaiah,  who  alludes  to  it,  chap. 
1.  1,  and  so  does  Jeremiah,  chap.  iii.  1 — 6.  And  by  the  way  I 
would  observe,  that  in  this  passage  of  Jeremiah,  it  is  hinted  in  the 
allusion,  that  the  bill  of  divorcement  was  in  those  times  given  for 
weighty  causes,  and  particularly  on  the  account  of  light  immodest 
behaviour.  Divorces,  indeed,  became  very  common  in  the  latter 
times  of  the  Jewish  state ;  especially  when  the  school  of  Hillel  had 
interpreted  that  law  in  a  veiy  loose  sense,  contrary,  as  is  prohable, 
to  the  opinion  of  their  ancient  doctors.  And  therefore  our  Saviour, 
to  prevent  the  excesses  and  abuses  that  were  committed  in  this 
matter,  revoked  the  permission  that  had  been  allowed^  and  brought 
the  ties  of  marriage  to  the  original  strictness. 

But  what  our  author  cries  out  most  against  is  the  law  concerning 
the  trial  of  jealousy.  He  says,  that '  a  man  moved  with  a  jealous 
mind,  whether  with  or  without  a  cause,  or  whether  real  or  only 
pretended,  could  put  his  wife  to  the  trial  of  jealousy^  and  procure 
a  priest  to  poison  ner,  if  he  thought  fit,  and  had  received  a  valuable 
consideration  for  it,'  p.  268.  And  so  he  goes  on  to  make  a  very 
scandalous  representation  of  the  nature  and  design  of  that  law. 

I  shall  first  make  some  general  observations  concerning  this  law 
for  the  trial  of  jealousy,  and  then  answer  this  writer's  exceptions  i 
against  it.  ' 

As  to  the  general  ends  of  this  law,  they  were  good  and  excellent 
Jealousy  is  a  furious  and  unreasonable  passion,  and  often  produces 
the  most  dismal  effects.  And  by  the  account  the  wise  man  gives  | 
of  it,  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  those  countries  it  was  particularly 
raging,  Prov.  vi.  34,  36,  Cant.  viii.  6.  The  general  design  of  this 
law  was  to  restrain  the  rage  of  jealousy,  and  hinder  it  from  flying 
out  into  those  furious  excesses  and  resentments  that  it  might  other- 
wise produce.  According  to  this  law,  the  husband  was  not  to  take 
the  punishment  into  his  own  hands,  but  to  leave  the  cause  to  God, 
who  would  signalize  his  justice  upon  the  woman  if  she  was  really 
guilty ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  she  escaped  the  expected  ven- 
geance, he  was  to  regard  it  as  a  declaration  from  heaven  of  her 
mnocence ;  than  which  nothing  could  have  a  greater  tendency  to 
calm  and  satisfy  his  mind,  and  remove  the  suspicions  he  had  con- 
ceived. So  that  by  this  law  there  was  provision  made  for  appeasing 
a  cruel  jealousy,  for  clearing  suspected  innocence,  or  for  punishing 

*  Mr.  Selden  observes  the  remarkable  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  lair  of 
Moses  and  that  of  Mohammed,  who  allows  the  husband  that  had  divorced  his  wife  to 
take  her  again,  though  he  had  divorced  her  three  times,  and  she  had  each  time  been 
married  to  another,  Seld.  Ux.  Heb.  lib.  i.  cap.  9,  lib.  iii.  cap.  21.  And  yet  this  author 
represents  it,  as  if  the  Mahometan  law  were  preferable  to  that  of  Moses,  with  regard 
to  arbitrary  divorcement  and  the  multiplicity  or  wives  and  concubines,  and  had  refonued 
ytry  much  npon  iU    See  VeUci  \.o  EuiAbvaa,  ^,  43. 
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secret  adulteries.  And  it  had  a  manifest  tendency  to  restrain  the 
women  from  indecent  liberties,  and  oblige  them  to  a  modest  ^con- 
duct, when  there  was  such  a  law  as  this,  whereby  they  might  be 
called  to  a  strict  trial  of  their  innocence^  and  in  which  they  were 
taught  to  expect  the  most  dreadful  punishments  from  heaven  in  case 
they  were  guilty.  These  were  the  general  ends  of  this  law,  and 
they  were  certainly  valuable  and  important.  And  if  for  such  ends 
an  these,  it  pleased  God  to  appoint  such  a  law,  and  to  interpose 
extraordinarily  in  execution  of  it,  among  that  people  and  under 
that  dispensation,  when  in  so  many  instances  he  saw  fit  to  interpose 
in  an  extraordinary  manner ;  it  must  be  owned  to  be  a  wonderful 
instance  of  the  divine  condescension ;  but  I  can  see  nothing  in  it 
that  can  be  proved  to  be  unworthy  of  the  wisdom,  the  goodness, 
and  justice  oi  the  Supreme  Being.  And  if,  as  some  learned  persons 
think  highly  probable,  there  had  been  before  this  some  extraordinary 
trials  of  innocence  that  had  obtained  among  other  nations  in  those 
early  ages,  and  which  were  made  subservient  to  the  promoting  of 
idolatry,  it  might  seem  fit  to  God  to  indulge  something  of  this  kind 
to  his  people,  that  they  might  not  be  under  a  temptation  to  have 
recourse  to  idols  for  these  purposes,  in  conformity  to  the  customs  of 
other  nations.* 

As  to  the  particular  rites  made  use  of  on  this  occasion,  they  were 
all  BO  contrived  as  to  render  the  whole  action  more  sacred  and 
solemn,  and  to  impress  the  minds  of  tlie  people  with  a  stronger 
sense  of  the  divine  interposition.  Hence  it  was  appointed,  that  this 
trial  should  only  be  at  the  sanctuary;  the  priests  who  had  the 
management  of  sacred  ceremonies  in  a  peculiar  manner  committed 
to  them,  had  the  cognizance  of  it.  There  was  a  particular  sacrifice 
appointed  to  be  ofTered.t  The  water  that  was  to  be  drank  by  the 
woman  that  was  suspected,  was  to  be  holy,  that  is,  as  the  Jews 
understand  it,  taken  out  of  the  lavcr  that  stood  in  the  sanctuary, 
and  which  was  employed  in  sacred  uses ;  there  was  to  be  some  dust 
scattered  upon  it  taken  off  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  drink- 
ing of  this  water  was  to  be  accompanied  with  a  solemn  adjuration. 
AH  these  ceremonies,  though  this  writer  is  pleased  to  ridicule  them, 
tended  to  give  a  greater  solemnity  to  the  whole  action,  which  was 
in  the  nature  of  an  extraordinary  appeal  to  heaven.  And  when 
once  these  ceremonies  were  divinely  appointed,  the  effect  could  not 
be  expected,  if  these  ceremonies  had  not  been  observed. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  this  writer  offers  against  this  law. 

One  objection  is,  that  'if  a  man  only  pretended  jealousy,  he 
might  put  his  wife  to  this  trial ;  and  was  not  obliged  in  this  case 
to  name  the  person  suspected,  nor  to  declare  the  grounds  of  his 

•  See  conceroing  this,  Dr.  Spenoer  de  Leg.  Hebr.  Ritual,  lib.  iii.  diss.  I.  cap.  ii. 
lect.  3. 

f  Lest  tbis  writer  should  say  this  sacrifice  was  contrived  for  the  benefit  of  the  priest, 
[  would  observe,  that  the  oflfering  was  only  to  be  tlie  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  barley, 
nrhich  is  about  the  quantity  of  our  pottle  ;  without  oil  or  franltincense ;  part  of  which 
A'os  to  be  consumed  upon  the  altar,  so  that  the  priest  could  get  no  great  matter  by  it. 
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Baspicion.*  Bat  by  the  unanimoos  consent  of  all  the  Jewish  wri- 
tens,  before  a  man  could  bring  his  wife  to  this  trial  of  jealousy,  he 
was  obliged  to  produce  witnesses,  both  that  he  had  given  her  warn- 
ing not  to  be  m  secret  with  such  a  man,  and  that  after  this  his 
warning  or  prohibition^  she  had  been  in  secret  with  that  man  for 
some  time.  Each  of  these  things  he  was  to  prove  by  two  witnesses, 
or  he  could  not  be  admitted  to  put  his  wife  to  this  trial.  See  this 
proved  by  Mt.  Selden,  from  the  best  Jewish  authorities,  Ux.  Hebr. 
lib.  iifi.  cap.  13. 

But  the  chief  objection  is,  the  hand  that  the  priest  was  to  have 
in  the  whole  management  of  this  affair.  The  man  was  to  brin^  his 
wife  to  the  priest,  who  was  to  prepare  the  draught,  and  to  sprinkle 
some  of  the  dust  of  the  sanctuary  into  it.  And  he  thinks  the  hus- 
band mi^ht  procure  the  priest  to  poison  her,  if  he  thought  fit,  and 
had  received  a  valuable  consideration  for  it.  Besides,  he  observes, 
that '  the  law  has  made  no  provision  what  must  be  done,  supposing 
the  priest  himself  had  been  the  suspected  person ;  and  then  he 
would  doubtless  have  cleared  the  woman,  and  proved  her  innocency 
upon  such  a  trial.  So  that  a  married  woman  could  not  be  safe  in 
playing  the  whore  with  any  but  a  priest,  and  then  she  might  be  sore 
of  being  brought  off  upon  any  trial  of  jealousy  in  her  husband.' 
And  he  thinks  *  it  is  very  plain,  that  such  a  law  must  have  put  every 
man's  wife  into  the  power,  and  left  them  at  the  devotion,  of  the 
priest.'  pp.  268,  269. 

All  that  this  shows,  is  the  author's  forwardness  to  throw  dirt  upon 
the  priests,  and  to  suppose  them  guilty  of  the  greatest  villany  and 
wickedness ;  though  in  this  instance  he  has  nothing  but  his  owa 
unreasonable  prejudices  and  malice  against  them,  to  support  the 
charge. 

One  would  be  apt  to  think,  according  to  his  representation  of  the 
inatter,  that  there  was  a  particular  priest  fixed  by  that  constitution, 
in  every  village  or  parish ;  and  that  if  a  man  was  jealous  of  his 
wife,  he  was  obliged  by  law  to  apply  to  that  particular  priest  to 
try  his  wife,  even  though  the  priest  himself  happened  to  be  the  sus- 
pected person ;  in  which  case  it  might  be  expected,  he  would  endea-^ 
vour  to  manage  it  so  as  to  bring  her  off  upon  the  trial.  Or  if  the 
man  had  only  a  mind  to  get  rid  of  his  wife,  whether  he  suspected 
her  or  not,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  hire  the  parish-priest  to  put 
poison  into  the  water,  upon  pretence  of  sprinkling  dust  upon ;  and 
as  this  matter  was  very  privately  transacted,  it  might  easily  be  done 
without  dangei*  of  discoveiy. 

But  these  are  ridiculous  suppositions,  that  proceed  upon  an  entire 
ignorance,  or  wilful  misrepresentation  of  that  constitution.  That 
trial  of  jealousy  was  not  to  be  in  a  private  way  in  the  man's  own 
country  or  town,  but  only  at  the  sanctuary,  where  there  were  always 
considerable  numbers  of  the  most  eminent  persons  ;  and  where  the 
chief  council  of  the  nation  generally  met  and  determined  causes. 
Nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  any  particular  priest,  supposing  he  had 
a  special  interest  iu  it,  lo  \itoeu\e  that  trial  to  be  brought  before  him 
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when  he  thought  fit.    For  the  several  families,  or  courses  of  priests, 
officiated  in  their  turns ;  and  the  particular  priests  belonging  to  each 
course,  had  their  several  services  or  offices  assigned  them  l)y  lot.* 
And  supposing  any  particular  priest  to  be  the  person  suspected,  as 
this  writer  puts  the  case,  it  is  contrary  to  common  sense  to  imagine 
that  the  man  that  was  jealous,  would  bring  his  wife  to  be  tried 
before  that  priest  whom  he  suspected,  when  there  were  so  many 
other  priests  ministering  in  their  several  courses,  to  whom  he  might 
bring  her.     The  trial  was  not  a  secret  thing,  but  done  in  a  very 
public  manner.     For  there  were  always  considerable  numbers  of 
priests  and  Levites  waiting  and  ministering  at  the  sanctuary  at  the 
same  time.     And  the  Jews  affirm,  that  the  woman  was  not  to  drink 
the  wsrter,  but  in  the  presence  of  the  great  council ;  *  who  first  did 
all  they  could  to  persuade  her  to  acknowledge  the  fault,  if  she  was 
guilty ;  which,  if  she  did,  she  was  put  away  from  her  husband  with- 
out a  dowry.     And  the  priest  that  should  attempt  to  poison  the 
woman  in  such  circumstances,  and  before  such  numbers  of  persons, 
must,  instead  of  being  thought  politic  and  cunning,  be  supposed  out 
of  his  senses  ;  as  well  as  the  man  that  would  attempt  to  put  him 
upon  it,  since  it  was  scarce  possible  to  escape  a  discovery.     Besides 
that,  it  would  have  been  to  no  purpose  for  a  man  to  attempt  to 
bribe  any  particular  priest,  except  he  could  have  bribed  the  whole 
course  at  once,  whicn  was  very  numerous,  to  join  in  the  design  of 
poisoning  the  woman ;  since  he  could  not  know  that  that  particular 
priest  would  be  the  person  to  whose  lot  it  would  fall  to  do  that 
piece  of  service.     Yet  upon  the  strength  of  these  absurd  and  wild 
suppositions,  this  writer  triumphs,  as  if  he  had  absolutely  demon- 
strated the  Mosaic  economy  to  be  an  imposture.     And  so  he  takes 
his  leave  of  this  subject  and  of  me,  after  insinuating,  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  men  are  to  be  Judged  by  God  at  the  lastdav,  according 
to  their  works ;  and  that  I  make  the  repentance  to  which  pardon 
is  promised  in  the  gospel  to  consist  only  in  some  death-bea  vows, 
professions,   and  promises ;  though  he  knows  if  he  has  read  the 
Dook  he  pretends  to  answer,  that  I  most  expressly  declare  the  con- 
trary, see  Div.  Autlior.  pp.  279, 280.     These  insinuations  only  show 
how  gladly  he  would  catch  at  any  thing,  which  he  thinks  might 
tend  to  expose  his  adversaries,  though,  as  it  usually  happens  in  such 
cases,  he  has  only  thereby  exposed  himself.     I  have  now  done  with 
our  author  and  his  booK,  in  which  he  sets  up  for  a  vindicator  of 
moral  truth  and  reason ;  but  never  were  the  sacred  names  of  truth 
and  reason  more  prostituted  and  abused,  than  they  are  by  this  writer. 
There  is  some  pleasure  in  managing  a  controversy  upon  a  subject 
of  importance,  with  a  person  of  learning  and  candour,  where  the 
debate  is  carried  on  with  a  regard  to  decency,  and  by  fair  reason 
and  argument.     But  to  have  to  do  with  one  that  can  allow  himself 

*  Concerniog  this,  see  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  in  Luke  i.  8,  9. 
t  See  Selden,  Ux.  Hebr.  lib.  iii.  cap.  15. 
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in  gross  misrepresentation  and  abuse,  in  low  buffoonery,  and  confi- 
dent assertions  of  plain  falsehoods,  is  one  of  the  last  employments 
a  man  would  choose.  And  therefore  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused,  if 
I  shall  not  think  fit  to  meddle  with  this  writer  any  more,  except  he 
should  happen  to  offer  something  that  looks  like  fair  candid  reason- 
ing,  which,  if  one  may  judge  from  what  he  hath  hitherto  done,  there 
is  little  reason  to  expect. 
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